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PREFACE 


It is now nearly fifty years since the last so-called Variorum Edition 
of Shakespeare, edited by Boswell, (the son of Johnson's biographer,) 
was publislied in twenty-one octavo volumes , and whatever may be 
the defects of the notes therein collected, and however much they 
may seem to justify the contempt heaped upon ' Shakespearian com- 
mentators,' or be sneered at as ^necessary evils,* that edition remains 
to this day the storehouse whence succeeding editors of Shakespeare 
have drawn copious supplies of illustration and criticism It is 
indispensable to a thorough study of Shakespeare — as necessary to 
Shakespeare as Orelli to Horace, or Dissen to Pindar Not that 
an acquaintance with this mass of commentary is essential to the 
enjoyment of Shakespeare's plays, or that there may not be even a 
very full appreciation of their marvellous beauties as they appear in 
the unaided text A man may be a good Christian without any 
knowledge of the commentaries on the Bible, and yet no one ques- 
tions their value 

Nevertheless, valuable as the Variorum of 1821 is, it is very far from 
supplying the needs of Shakespeare students at the present day It is 
in fact merely rudimentary In the fifty years that have elapsed since 
Its publication, Shakespearian criticism has made great progress, 
greater in fact than during any other preceding half-century, and, 
although in the list of recent editors are found no such world- 
renowned names as Pope and Johnson, yet Shakespeare has never had 
cntics who brought to their task greater learning, keener critical 
sagacity and more reverential love than have been shown by his more 
modem editors The student of Shakespeare is no longer offended by 
the patronizing tone in which it was the wont to refer to ' our author* 
^our poet,* obscure passages are no longer termed ^nonsense* 
A* 
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which ^must be reformed/ and the cry of ^bad grammar’ is hushed 
The art of writing notes by exclaiming at the ^ asinine tastelessness 
of preceding critics, so wittily described by Dr Johnson, is happily 
oecommg one of the lost arts, and scathing invective over matters 
which might seem to ^ exercise the wit without engaging the passions,’ 
has disappeared before a single desire to make clear what is obscure 

The valuable notes, however, of such editors as Knight, Singer, Col- 
lier, Ulnci, Delius, Dyce, Hudson, Staunton, White, Clarke, Keight- 
ley, and Halliwell, are to be foimd only in as many different volumes , 
and to gather the comments of these critics on doul>tful passages 
involves no small amount of labour and much delay To abridge the 
labour and to save the time by collectmg these comments after the 
manner of a Variorum and presenting them, on the same page, m a 
condensed form, in connection with the difficulties which they explain, 
is the purpose and plan of the present edition 

A review of the critical labours of preceding editors, 

‘ Many for many virtues excellent, 

*None but for some, and yet all different/ 

belongs more properly to the general Preface of all the Plays rathei 
than to the Preface of a single Play, even if such a review be not, 
under any circumstances, impertinent m an edition like the present, 
where every editor speaks for himself 

The appearance, in 1863, of the so-called Cambridge Edition created 
an era in Shakespearian literature, and put all students of Shakespeare's 
text in debt to the learned and laborious editors Messrs Glover, 
Clark, and Wright 

In the Cambridge Edition, at the foot of every page, is given a 
thorough and minute collation of the Quartos and Folios and a 
majonty of the varta lectiones of many modem editors, together with 
many conjectural emendations, proposed, but not adopted into any 
text — ^the result on the part of the editors of very extensive reading 
It is hardly possible to over-estimate the critical and textual value 
of such an edition 

The respect, however, wherein the plan of the Cambridge Edition is 
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open to improvement — ^and I say it with deference — ^is tnat, while it 
gives the readings of the old editions, it omits to note the adoption 
or rejection of them by the various editors, whereby an important 
element in estimating these readings is wanting, however uncouth 
a reading may seen at first sight, it ceases to be the ^ sophistication’ 
of a printer when we learn that men so judicious as Capell or Dyce 
had pronounced in its favour , and in disputed passages it is of great 
interest to see at a glance on which side lies the weight of authority 
Moreover, by this same defect m the plan of the Cambridge Edition, 
credit is not always given to that editor who, firom among the ancient 
readings, first adopted the text since generally received , and, indeed, 
the Cambridge Editors themselves suffer from this omission, when it 
happens, as it sometimes does, that their own excellent selection is 
passed over uncredited 

It was this omission m the textual notes of the Cambridge Editors 
that first led to the present undertaking, which is designed to supply 
that want, and at the same time to make a New Variorum, which, 
taking the Third Variorum, that of 1821, as a point of departure, 
should contain the notes of the editors since that date only, in 
other words, to form a supplement to the Third Variorum But it was 
very soon found that the extent to which the notes of the Variorum 
enter into the composition of the notes of subsequent editors ren- 
dered such a plan impossible It was therefore decided to prepare a 
New Variorum, superseding that of 1821 in so far as it should contain 
all the notes in the latter, except such as the united judgments of aJK 
the editors since that date have decided to be valueless, together with 
all the original notes of these editors themselves 

Of this edition the First Volume is here presented to the public , and 
nothing more remains to be xdded but an explanation of the plan and 
pnnciples upon which it has been formed. 

First In the matter of Text, I had originally decided, in order to 
save pnnting and space, to adopt the text of some one edition from 
which all the variations of the Quartos and Folios and other editions 
should be noted, and for this purpose the Cambridge Edition was 
selected, but, in consequence of unforeseen obstacles, I altered my 
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plan, and have, as a general rule, adopted the reading of a majontj 
of the ablest editors, but not always m some cases I have followed 
only one editor , and this I have felt at liberty to do, since, in such 
an edition as the present, it makes very little difference what text is 
printed tn extenso^ since every other text is also printed with it on the 
same page 

Secondly In the textual notes will be found a collation of the Four 
Folios, four out of the five Quartos, and the texts of the thirty-five 
editions enumerated on p xvii Only those readings are noted which 
vary from the text , all that are not mentioned agree with it Students 
accustomed to the use of the textual notes in the Cambridge Edition 
will not, I think, find any difficulty in understanding mine Of course 
abbreviations were indispensable, but I have endeavoured to make them 
as intelligible as possible 

^The resf signifies all the Quartos and Folios other than those speci- 
fied for this abbreviation I am indebted to the Cambridge Edition 
The editors from Rowe to Capell agree far oftener than they dis- 
agree, I have therefore employed the sign ’ to denote Rowe, 
Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, and Johnson When one or 
two of them are noted as following one reading, the sign ,* is 
still made to do duty for the others that follow another reading 

As many of the editors have adopted the text of the Variorum, I 
have used the abbreviation ^Var^ to denote the Variorum of 1821, 
Rann, Harness, Singer (ed i), Campbell, Cornwall and Hazlitt , it 
also includes Steevens’s edition of 1793 Collier’s text, unless other- 
wise noted, invariably includes Verplanck’s 
When after either of the two latter abbreviations, and Var , 
the name of any editor is included in a parenthesis, it is to be under- 
stood that the editor thus distinguished follows, unless otherwise noted, 
the same reading as in the text It is to be borne in mind that this is 
the rule only after these abbreviations , when parentheses are elsewhere 
employed they designate the editor who first suggested the given 
^eudation , ^ in Act I, scene v, line 92, ^ fine^ Theob (Warb y 
means that althcmgh Theobald’s is the first edition in which this 
reading is found, instead of the "sinne’ of the Quartos and Folios, 
^ was WarburtAn's sugg0stion. This form of abbreviation I have 
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also adopted from tlie Cambridge Edition, as also the letters F and Q 
with inferior numerals to betoken the various Folios and Quartos 
When, after certain readings have been noted as followed by certain 
editors, all the rest of the editors adopt the reading of the Variorum, 
I have used the abbreviation ^ Var et cet * Exceptions are placed in 
parentheses, e ^ , I, v, 19, ‘You are welcome^ Var etcet (Ent Dyce, 
Sta Clarke, Cambr )* means that the editors in parenthesis do not 
adopt the reading of the Variorum and the rest, but read as in the 
text 

Where the Quartos and Folios have a uniform reading different 
from the generally accepted modem text, the editor who introduced 
the change is specified without giving the list of his predecessors who 
followed the ancient reading E g , 1 , iv, 47, *our jive\ Mai (Wilbra- 
^ ham conj ) our Jine Qq Ff Ulr * signifies that Malone, at the sug 
gestion of Wilbraham, first read ^ five* for fine^ and that Rowe, Pope, 
Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, Johnson, Capell, and Steevens followed 
the old copies , and lastly that Ulrici alone, of editors since Malone, 
reverted to the Quartos and Folios 
I have very seldom noted the vartce lectiones of the First Quarto , it 
differs so widely that to do so in every instance m foot-notes is 
impossible I have therefore followed the example of the Cambridge 
Edition, and reprinted it entire at the end of the play When referred 
to in the textual notes it is designated as (Q,) 

For the sake of economy in space I have not always recorded die 
metrical arrangement of Rowe, who almost invariably follows the 
Fourth Folio 

The Manuscript Corrector of Mr Collier’s Second Folio I have 
uniformly designated by the sign * Coll {^MS )*, and where his emen- 
dations have been adopted by subsequent editors I have sometimes 
violated the chronological order by placing him the first in the list, — 
before Ulrici, his warmest advocate 
In some other instances also I have placed an editor immediately 
after an emendation suggested by him, but adopted by others in edi- 
tions which chronologically precede his B g ^ V, 111, 169, Dyce sug- 
gested ^ rest,* for rust m his ^ Remarks*, &c., published in 1844, which 
was adopted by three editors before Dyce*s own edition appeared m 
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1857 I have nevertheless placed Dyce before the i)thers In all these 
cases the commentary will explain any such apparent irregularity 
When, in recording the vana lecttones of the Quartos and Folios, the 
point at issue is a matter of punctuation, I have not noted trivial dif- 
ferences of spelling, but have followed the spelling of the majority 
E g , where attention is called to the period after enough, although the 
First and Second Folio have ^inough* and the Third Folio has 
‘enough,’ I have thought it sufficient to record Hnough * 

On the other hand, when it is a matter not of punctuation, but of 
words, I have not swelled the space of the notes by giving every 
variety of punctuation E g , III, v, 176-178, Theobald, Hanmer 
and Warburton are recorded as following Pope in adopting the lines 
from the First Quarto, although they differ from him immaterially in 
punctuation 

Mere verbal differences m Stage-directions I have not recorded, 
where Rowe has ‘ Ex Mer Ben ’ and the text reads ‘ Exeunt Mercu- 
‘ tio and Benvolio,’ the whole phrase is credited to Rowe It shows 
httie respect for the reader to leave nothing to his intelligence 
As the textual notes in this edition at once invite comparison with 
those m the Cambridge Edition, it may not be needless to state briefly 
the points of identity and difference 
The collation of the Quartos and Folios is wholly my own, so far as 
examining every word in every one of them can make it so I have 
conducted the examination with all the carefulness at my command 
I have not wittingly recorded a single reading in them at second hand, 
except m the case of the Fifth Quarto, of which I have only an im- 
perfect copy, lacking about seventy lines at the end of the first Act, 
and about a hundred and fifty at the end of the fifth, within these 
^ces I am indebted to Prof Mommsen and the Cambridge Editors 
for citations of that Quarto For the collation of the other Quartos 
I have used Mr Ashbee’s Facsimiles, between which and the readings 
recorded in the foot-notes of the Cambridge Edition I have found 
about twenty discrepancies, all trifling, and tending to show that the 
onginal copies used by Mr Ashbee and the CalS^ridge Editors varied 
For mstance, tn I, v, 115 the Cambridge Edition gives Caiulet as the 
reading of Q3, Mr Ashbee’s Facsimile has ‘Capulet*, m III, m, t6q 
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the Cambridge Edition records learatng in Q^, the Facsimile has 
^ Learning m V, i, 7 the former notes from dreames that gives, the 
latter Mreame that gives’, brass of the Cambridge Edition is ^ brace' 
in the Facsimile, &c &c (It may not be amiss to add that the read- 
ings of the Facsimile that vary from the Cambridge Edition have been 
kindly verified for me by an eminent Shakespearian collector in Lon- 
don, and found to agree with the original copies in the British Museum 
and in his own Library ) About the same number of discrepancies 
appeared between the original Folios that I have used and those used 
by the Cambridge Editors For instance, the latter note ' might st F/, 

^ stmt thm F3’, ^ satnt-seuang F,* for ^migh’st,’ ‘stent thee,’ and 
‘ saint-seuncing’ in my copies respectively I do not doubt but that 
the Folios used by the Cambridge Editors would in every the smallest 
particular sustain the correctness of their notes, so greatly do the old 
copies. Quarto and Folio, of the same date, differ, but I mention these 
facts solely for the sake of justifpng the discretion which I have used 
in recording the varies lectiones of these ancient copies I have not 
noted manifest misprints in passages about which there never has been 
and never can be any difficulty, or such differences of spelling as Wens- 
day or Wendsday for Wednesday, Petrucheo for Petruchio, or Catulet 
for Capulet , nor have I noted differences of punctuation where the 
sense could be in no wise affected Were there any evidence that 
Shakespeare had ever corrected the proof-sheets of this play, or that it 
was even printed from his manuscript, every comma should be held 
sacred, but when we know that we have to get at Shakespeare ofttimes 
through the interpretation of an ignorant compositor, and that copies 
of the very same date differ, such minute collation verges on tnfling 
and caricature The pimctuation adopted by such critics as Dyce, or 
Staunton, or the Cambridge Editors appears to me of much higher 
authority than that of the Quartos and Folios Of course the case is 
very different in doubtful or disputed passages, where the student 
should have before him every aid that the old copies can afford, and 
no mispelling nor misprint is too gross, nor punctuation too minute, * 
to be recorded 

Apart from the distinctive feature of the foot notes of this edition, 
which IS, that the different texts are given of over thirty modem edi- 
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bons, and apart from the discretion which I have exercised m recording 
the collation of the Quartos and Folios, the most noticeable differeuce 
between the textual notes in the present edition and those m the Cam- 
bridge Edition IS, that I have not noted all the phrases and passages 
omitted by Pope, whose edition was not a success in his own day, and 
never has been since His omissions were monstrous and arbitrary, 
and where they have not been endorsed by any subsequent editor, 
except perhaps Hanmer, I have not noted them When other editors 
have followed his example, the omission is duly recorded 

Wherever I have adopted in the textual notes a varta lectio from 
the Cambridge Edition, I have acknowledged it by placing after it 
an asterisk 

In the Commentary will be found, the notes adopted by modem 
editors from the Variorum of 1821, and at the end of every note the 
names in Itahcs of all the editors by whom it has been adopted 

Then follow the original notes of the English and German editors 

From all notes I have omitted references simply to the vance lee-- 
hones of the old copies, except where they were necessary to explain 
the substance of the note 

I have also omitted the personalities of editors One or two of 
them have been thoughtlessly retained in the earlier pages of this 
volume, before I had made it a stringent rule to exclude them, and 
when I had not fully in mind that portion of Dr Johnson’s brilliant 
preface which the reader will pardon me for quoting, since Shake 
speare commentators have so often offended m this respect *It is 
^not easy to discover from what cause the acrimony of a scholiast can 

* naturally proceed The subjects to be discussed by him are of very 
'small importance; they involve neither property nor liberty, nor 
' favour the interest of sect nor party But whether it be, that mall 

* things make mean men proud^ and vanity catches small occasions , or 
' that all contrariety of opmion, even in those that can defend it no 
'longer, mak^ proud men angry, there is often found in comment- 
' aries a spontaneous strain of invective and contempt, more eager and 
^ venomous than is vented by the most furious controvertist m poli- 
tics against those whom he is hired to defame Perhaps the lightness 
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' of the matter may conduce to the vehemence of the agency , when the 

• truth to be investigated is so near to inexistence as to escape atten* 
‘tion, Its bulk IS to be enlarged by rage and exclamation, that to 
‘ which all would be indifferent in its original state may attract notice 

* when the fate of a name is appended to it A commentator has mdeed 
' great temptation to supply by turbulence what he wants of dignity, 
' to beat his little gold to a spacious surface, to work that to foam 

which no art or diligence can exalt to spirit ’ 

From the German editions those notes only are taken which are 
not exclusively designed for a German public Here and there expla- 
nations which I have introduced from this quarter have been drawn, I 
apprehend, from the ^ depths of German consciousness * To save space, 
I have not included the names of German editors among those who 
have adopted the Variorum notes, nor have I repeated those notes 
from the Variorum which only the foreign editors have selected As 
may be very naturally supposed, (although the opposite belief has 
pretty generally prevailed in Germany,) the foreign editors axe mdebted 
at every step to the English editors Lessing revealed Shakespeare 
to Germans, but not to Englishmen Rowe, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, 
Warburton, and Johnson had supplied with their editions the English 
demand for the works of him whose supremacy all acknowledged, 
before Lessing’s powerful voice was raised in the interest of Shake- 
speare , and at the very hour that he was writing his Hamhurgtsche 
Dramaturgies Capell was producing, with a laborious care rarely 
surpassed, an edition which to this day stands almost unrivalled 
for purity of text In philosophical or aesthetic criticism on Shake- 
speare the Germans have shown themselves eminent, and it has been 
a very grateful task to lay before the English reader some of the results 
of their keen and refined labours, at no time has the lack of 
space been more irksome than when it has compelled me to abridge 
or omit much of German criticism that I have been anxious to retam. 
Occasionally the demand made by German commentators upon our 
admiration a little outruns our ability to meet it, as when, for exam- 
ple, Prof Lemcke of Marburg says 

' Let us for once lay aside our proverbial modesty, and openly de- 

^ dare that it is not the affinity of race, nor the indications m his poetry 
B 
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of a German spint, which have brought us so close to Shakespeare, 
but It IS that God-given power vouchsafed to us Germans before all 
other nations, by the grace of which we are enabled to recognize true 
genius, of whatsoever nation, better than other nations, ofttimes better 
than Its own, and better to enjoy and to appropriate its gifts We un- 
derstand and love Shakespeare by virtue of that same German insight 
which has helped the Italians to understand their Dante, which has 
helped the Spaniards to arrange their Romances, and which is now 
and always helping the French to explore the treasures of their me- 
diseval literature We comprehend and love Shakespeare by virtue 
of that Faust element in us which instinctively recognizes a genius 
where other nations, with their Wagner eyes, can perceive only a 
black poodle — ^in a word, we comprehend and love Shakespeare 
because we are undeniably a ^‘Nation of Thinkers,’^ as other nations 
have before now so often been obliged with ill-concealed vexation to 
acknowledge ’ 

Our defence, if any be needed, may safely be left in the hands of 
0 accomplished a scholar as Prof Mommsen, whose edition of 
lomeo and Juliet will stand as long as Shakespeare is studied, a 
lonument of critical sagacity, patient toil and microscopic investi- 
ation of the text* ^ It is assuredly a valuable work, ’ says this eminent 
:holar, ‘to epitomize intelligently the great English commentaries 
on Shakespeare , here and there by a collation of the old copies we 
may happily settle some doubtful reading, but it is a perilous game 
not to confess, under all circumstances, frankly and modestly, that 
we are wholly dependent on the English, verily we should suffer 
wreck if with the one hand we accept from them all the means by 
which we live and breathe, and with the other, by way of thanks 
fling scorn and contempt upon their names ’ 

1 have also introduced here and there into the Commentary, from 
early fifty different sources, criticisms and notes which seemed too 
ngmentary to be inserted in the Appendix, and which might lose 
inch of their point separated from the passages to which they apply 
lany of these more properly come under the head of Illustrations , 
ut I was unwilling to separate them from the text for the reason just 
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given, and also because I did not wish to introduce another division 
in a volume that seems already sufficiently varied 

In the Appendix are given, first, certain notes that were too long to 
be inserted in the Commentary, and next the various Prefaces of the 
dijfferent modem editors, digested and divided under separate subjects 
Then follow extracts from English, French, and German critics Con- 
tinually haunted as I have been by the fear of making the volume too 
bulky, I have been obliged to make a selection and m so doing I 
decided to give more space to the French and German than to the 
English It must be borne in mind that references to this tragedy 
alone, and not to Shakespeare in general, would be appropriate 
in this volume It has given me especial pleasure to lay before the 
English reader the extracts from the French it is but little known, 
m this country at least, outside the ranks of Shakespeare students, 
how great is the influence which Shakespeare at this hour is exerting 
on French literature, and how many and how ardent are his admirer** 
m that nation. 

On p xviii I have enumerated, in the list of books quoted, some six 
or seven volumes, which, judging from their titles only, might seem 
to contain matter that should be incorporated in a volume like the 
present, but in which nothing has been found either pertinent or avail- 
able They have been included, however, in the list, lest their 
absence should imply neglect or oversight on the part of the editor 
It IS not to be supposed that the list contains all or nearly all of the 
Books, Pamphlets, or Reviews that have been consulted 

In the textual notes will be found the valuable conjectures of Profes- 
sor George Allen of the University of Pennsylvania, in the Appendix 
IS his explanation of the theory on which they are, most of them, 
based, no one who has studied Sidney Walker’s volumes can fail to be 
interested m the development of a law of pronunciation and rhythm 
which that acute critic so narrowly missed, and which here, for the 
first time, has found an expositor whose name has been for so many 
years a synonym, in our city, for accurate and finished scholarship 
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Steevens’s remark, in the last century, that every new edition of 
Shakespeare must be an experiment, is emphatically true of the present 
volume, and to suppose that no errors lurk m it would betoken in the 
editor a strange degree of folly It will be preternatural if there be 
not many m it In excuse for the imperfections of my work, I should 
doubtless have quoted the Latin proverb, had I not lately noted that 
Cotgrave, a contemporary of Shakespeare, considered ^ Hvmanum est 
* errare’ as even in his day quite too threadbare to serve as an excuse for 
those errors *such as the malicious and ignorant shall captiously pinch 
or fondly point at * I shall therefore only say that where errors may 
be found, they are not due to any stinted painstaking on my part 

There now only remains to me the pleasant duty of acknowledging 
the kind offices that have lightened my labours My chiefest thanks 
are tendered to Professor Allen, whose mature judgment, and ripe and 
accurate scholarship, have frequently afforded me, while the work was 
going through the press, that aid and comfort, which only those can 
appreciate who have entered upon the thorny, perilous, and bewilder- 
ing path of an editor To Mr A I Fish, whose name has been so 
long associated m this city with the study of Shakespeare, and who has 
for many years been the Dean and the moving spirit of ‘The Shak- 
spere Society of Philadelphia,* I owe my warm acknowledgments for 
his friendly interest and unfailing sympathy, as well as for the unre 
stricted use of his library where my own was deficient To Mr Edwin 
Forrest my sincere thanks are due for the prompt and liberal manner 
in which he placed at my service his valuable copies of the Second 
and Third Folios To Mr Robert F Smith I am also indebted for the 
loan of HalliwelPs Folio Edition I cannot lay claim tp all the trans- 
lations in the Appendix Some of those from the German were made 
by my father, and some from the French by my sister, Mrs A- L 
WisTRR, and by one still nearer The public, who have so often and 
so emphatically welcomed other translations from the hands of the 
first two, will thus have a proof that certain portions, at least, of thijs 
•rork are beyond criticism 
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Romeo and Juliet 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE* 


Escalus, prince of Verona. 

Paris, a young nobleman, kinsman to the prince 

Montague, > Houses at variance with each other 

Capuuet, } 

Romeo, son to Montague 

Mercutio, kinsman to the pnnce, and friend to Romeo 

Benvolio, nephew to Montague, and friend to Romeo 

Tybalt, nephew to Lady Capulet 

An old man, of the Capulet family * 

Friar Laurence, a Franciscan 

Friar John, of the same order 

Balthasar, servant to Romeo 

Sampson, ) 

’ > servants to Capulet 
Gregory, ) 

Peter, servant to Juliet’s nurse 
Abraham,* servant to Montague 
An Apothecary 
Three Musicians 

Page to Paris , another Page , an Officer 

Lady Montague, wife to Montague 
Lady Capulet, wife to Capulet 
Juliet, daughter to Capulet 
Nurse to Juliet 

Gtizens of Verona, Kinsfolk of both Houses, Maskers, Guaittoi 
Watchmen, and Attendants * 

Chorus 

Scene Verona Mantua 


Dramatis Personae ] Dyce, Cambr First given, imperfectly, by Rowe. 
» of the family] his cousin, Capell Uncle to Capulet, Var 
• Abraham] Dyce, Cambr Abram, Var et cet 
2 



THE TRAGEDY OF 


Romeo and Juliet. 


PROLOGUE 


Enter Chorus 

Chor Two households, both alike in dignity, 

In fair Verona, where we lay our scene, 

From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 

Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean 
From forth the fatal loins of these two foes $ 

A pair of star-cross'd lovers take their life , 

Whose misadventured piteous overthrows 

Do with their death bury their parents' strife 

Prologue Enter Chorus Chor] i — 14 Two mend'\ Om Ff Rowe 

Dyce(ed 2),Camb Edd The Prologue inserts ad fin 
Coras or Chorus Qq 8 jDo"] Rowe Doth Qq Ulr Sta 


Enter Chorus] Mal This I suppose meant only that the prologue was to be 
spoken by the same peripn who personated the Chorus at the end of the first Act 
\JIar Coll Verp Huds White, Hal Clarke 
Ulr This was the usual name of the person who spoke the prologues and epl 
logues to the play or to single acts — ^a custom derived from those older dramas 
which (hke the Gorboduc of Lord Sackville and Th Norton, 1562], modeled on the 
antique, adopted the Chorus, and employed it as a Prologue This Chorus is proba- 
bly not Sh ^s, and was therefore omitted by Hemmge and Condell 
8 Do] CoLK ^Doth^ IS a grammatical error, not corrected in subsequent 
editions 

Ulr The old reading may be justified m two ways Pirst of all, Percy, one ot 
the most thorough scholars in Old English literature, remarks that in Old English 

Z 
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ROMEO AND JUUET 


[prologue 


The fearful passage of their death-mark’d love, 

And the continuance of their parents’ rage, to 

Which, but their children’s end, nought could remove 
Is now the two hours’ traffic of our stage , 

The which if you with patient ears attend. 

What here shall miss, our toil shall strive to mend 

14 Aerdi] heard Qa 

[exit] Capell, Byce (ed 2) Om The rest 

not only the third person singular but also the third person plural has, in the present 
tense, the 6nal syllable eth, and Toilet traces this to the Anglo Saxon, in which it 
IS the grammatical rule, corresponding to the Danish Saxon that has only es instead 
of eih Shakspere thus may have adhered to the Old English form here and there, 
where it suited him He mostly uses it, however (and this is the second reason in 
favor of only where, at all events, it has the force of the singular — ^namely, 

where the sense is collective, and the plural (as here, « overthrows”) has essentially 
the signification of the singular 

White I am not quite sure that the disagreement [of with the nomi 

native is the result of a mispnnt or of any other error 
12 two hours] Del This time as the probable duration of one of Sh ’s dramai 
occurs also in the Prologue to Hen VIII — may see away their shilling Richly ir 
itwo short hour* ” 



ACT I, SC I ] 


ROMEO AND JULIET 
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ACT I 

Scene I Verona A pubhc place 


Enter Sampson and Gregory, of the home of Capulet^ with swords and bmklers 


Sam Grregoiy, on my word, we’ll not carry coals 


Act I Scene i ] Actus Pnmus 
Scoena Pnma Ff Om in Qq 
A public Place ] Capell The Street 
in Verona Rowe 

of the bucklers] with bucklers, 


of Capulet QqFf oddly arm^d Ca 
pell 

I on\ Qq Pope, &c , Coll Ulr Del 
White, Camb Edd A FjFaFj a F4, 
Rowe o' Capell, Var et cet 


Stage Direction] Camb Edd There is no division into Acts and Scenes in the 
Quartos, nor any trace of division in the Folios, except the “ Actus Pnmus, Scsena 
Prima” at the beginning of the play 

Z carry coals] Steev Warburton observes that this was a phrase formerly in 
use to signify the bearing of injuries, but, as he gives no instances, I subjoin the 
foUowmg Nash m his Have With you to Saffiron Walden, 1595, says We will 
bear no coles, I warrant you ” Again, in Marston’s Antonio and Mellida, second 
part, 1602 ‘‘He has had wrongs, and if I were he I would bear no coles'' 
Again, m Law Tncks, by John Day, 1608 “I^U cany coals an you will, no horns " 
In May Day, by Chapman, 1610 [in Sing , 1608] “You must swear by no man’s 
beard but your own, for that may breed a quarrel , above all things you must carry 
no coals ” “ Now, my ancient being a man of an un coal carrying spint,^’ etc 

Again, in Ben Jonson’s Every Man out of his Humour “ Here comes one that 
will carry coals, ergo, will hold my dog ” {Cham ] In Hen V III, 11, 49 “At 
Calais they stole a fire-shovel , I knew by that piece of service the men would cany 
coals " [^Sing Huds ] Again, in The Malcontent, 1604 “ Great slaves fear better 
dian love, bom naturally for a coal-basket ” \Hal 

Percy This phrase continued in use to the middle of the last century In a httle 
satirical piece of Sir John Birkenhead, entitled Two Centunes [of books] of St 
Paul’s Churchyard, etc , published after the death of Kmg Charles I, No 22, p 50, 
is inserted ^^Fire! fire! a small manual, dedicated to Sir Arthur Haselndge, in 
which it is plainly proved by a whole chauldron of Scripture that John Lillbum 
will not carry coals " By Dr Gouge 

Nares The ongm of the phrase is this, that m every family the scullions, the 
turnspits, the earners of wood and coals were esteemed the very lowest of menials 
The latter in particular were the serm servorutii, the drudges of all the rest Such 
attendants upon the royal households in progresses were jocularly called the “black 
guard, and hence the origin of that term \Sing Uuds’\ In most of these cases 
charcoal is probably n eant 
1 * 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 


[act I, sc L 


Gre No, for then we should be colliers 
Sam I mean, an we be in choler, we'll draw 
Gre Ay, while you live, draw your neck out o' the collar 
Sam I strike quickly, being moved S 

Gre But thou art not quickly moved to strike 
Sam A dog of the house of Montague moves me 
Gre To move is to stir, and to be valiant is to stan<l there 
fore, if thou art moved, thou runn'st away 


3 ff»]Theob andO^ ^Ff,Rowe, 
Knt (ed i), Cham 

4 out d the] Huds Dyce, Sta Cambr 
cut d th FjFg out d iR Rowe, 


Capell White out of tm 

Q^(^, Theob Warb Johns Var et cet 
8 , 9 As prose, Pope, from (Q^) Two 
lines, the first ending stand in Qqhf 


Knt Upon a passage in Ben Jonson’s '‘Every Man out of his Humour,** Gifford 
has this note “ In all great houses, but particularly in the royal residences, there 
were a number of mean and dirty dependants whose office it was to attend to the 
wood-yard and sculleries, etc Of these (for m the lowest deep there was a deeper 
still), the most forlorn wretches seem to have been selected to cany coals to the 
kitchen, halls, etc To this smutty regiment, who attended the progresses and rode 
in the cart with the pots and kettles, which, with every other article of furniture, 
were then moved from palace to palace, the people in derision gave the name of 
blackguards, a term since become familiar, and never properly explained ** [Com 
Sta Dyce ) In this passage from Ben Jonson, we find the primary meaning of the 
expression — ^that of being fit for servile offices , m a subsequent passage we have the 
secondary meaning— -that of tamely submitting to an affront Puntarvolo insults Shift, 
who, he supposes, has taken his dog , upon which another character exclaims ** Take 
heed. Sir Puntarvolo, what you do I he’ll bear no coals, I can tell you ** Gifford 
gives an illustration of this meaning (which is the sense in which Sh here uses it) 
—“the queen was exceedingly well satisfied saying that you were too like some 
body in the world, to whom she is afrayde you are a little kin, to be content to carry 
coales at any Frenchman’s hand *» Secretary Cecyll to Sir Henry Neville, March z 
1559 

White This phrase was euphemistic slang for «to put up with an insult *’ 

Dyce To submit to any degradation (“II a du feu en la testd Nee ts very 
ikoUerteke^ Junous^ or couragtous, he will carru no coaki ** Cotgrave’s Er, and 
Diet , sub “ Teste**) “ 1 o carry coals, m the sense of tamely putting up 
^ an affront, occurs perpetually in our old writers, both serious and comic ** Gifford’s 
Jonson, vol n, p 169 (In Lyly’s Mtdas, mention is made of “one of the Cole 
house,” sig F 4, ed 1592—* e , one of the drudges about the palace of Midas ) 

2 colliers ] Steev A very ancient term of abuse Twelfth Night, III, iv, 130 
Any person who would Bear to be called a collter was said to carty coals It after 
wards became descriptive of any one wh<r would endure a gibe or flout So in 
Chmehyar^s FareweU to the World, 1598 “ He carrud coales that could abide no 

Haluwexl adds instances from Stephens* Essayes, 1615 , Autobiography of Bt 
John Bramston, p 42, Wild’s Iter Boreale, 1670, p 65, Canidia, or the Witches, 
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Sam A dog of that house shall move me to stand I will 
take the wall of any man or maid of Montague’s 1 1 

Gre That shows thee a weak slave , for the weakest goes to 
the wall 

Sam *Tis true , and therefore women, being the weaker ves- 
sels, are ever thrust to the wall therefore I will push Mon- 
tague’s men from the wall and thrust his maids to the wall 16 
Gre The quarrel is between our masters and us their men 
Sam ’Tis all one, I will show myself a tyrant when I have 
tought with the men, I will be cruel with the maids , I will cut 
off their heads 20 

Gre The heads of the maids ? 

Sam Ay, the heads of the maids, or their maidenheads, 
take it in what sense thou wilt 

Gre They must take it in sense that feel it 
Sam Me they shall feel while I am able to stand and ’tis 
known I am a pretty piece of flesh 26 


10, II Prose, Pope Two lines, 
QqFf 

12 a weak slave"] weale slave F^Fg 
weaky slave F^ 

14 ^Tis true] Tts true Q^QgQ^ 
True Ff, Rowe, &c , Capell, Var Knt 
Huds Dyce, Sta 

14, 15 weaker vessels] weakest vessels 
FgF^, Rowe, &c weakest Warb Johns 

17 us] not us Hartley conj * 

19 cruel] emit Q, autll Q^F, 


ctvill Fj ctvtl F F , Rowe, Knt Coll 

(ed I) 

19 I Will cut] and cut Ff, Rowe, 
&c , Knt Dyce 

21 matds^] maids QjjQg maides 
maids t 

22 their] the Warb from (Q,), 
Johns 

24 in] om QaQgFj, Knt 

25, 26 Two lines, the first ending 
stand Ff 


19 I will be cruel] Coll (e<L i), ^^ctviV^ perhaps a mispnnt for cruel, bul 
Sampson may mean to speak ironically 
Del Irony here in Sampson’s mouth would be out of place [ XJlr 
Coll (ed 2), **crueT' the emendation of the (MS ) The misprint of crvtl fot 
“cruel” is allowed to remain in Greene and Lodge’s “ Looking Glass for London and 
England” (Dyce’s edit 1, 74), “And play the civil wanton” for ** cruel wanton ” 
Dyce (ed 2), **cruel'^ On this word Coll (ed 2) has a note, in which he shows 
his Ignorance of our old language [The foregoing note of Coll quoted ] The 
passage in question is, 

“ Madam, unless you coy it tndc and tnm. 

And play the ctvtl wanton ere you yield, * etc. 

where “ means grave, sober The same author in his Never too Late, speaA- 
ing of the courtesans of Troynovant {i e , London), tells us that “she that holdeth 
in her eie most amlity, hath oft in hir heart most dishonestie, being like the pynt 
stone that is fier without and frost within ” See my Account of Greene and Au 
Writings, p 8, ed. 1861 
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ROMEO AND JUUEl 


[ACT I, SC i 


Gre ’Tjs well thou art not fish, if thou hadst, thou hadst 
been poor John Draw thy tool, here comes two of the house 
of the Montagues 


Enter Abraham and Balthasar 

SaTK My naked weapon is out quarrel , I will back thee 
Gre How * turn thy back and run ? 3 * 

Sam Fear me not 
Gre No, marry , I fear thee * 

Sam Let us take the law of our sides , let them begin 34 
Gre I will frown as I pass by, and let them take it as they list 
Sam Nay, as they dare I will bite my thumb at them , which 
is a disgrace to them, if they bear it 
Abr Do you bite your thumb at us, sir ? 


28 comes two of'\ Mai , from (Q,) 
comes of QqFf, Rowe, &c , Knt Ulr 
Del Sta 

28, 29 house of the‘\ house of Qq 
Cambr 

Enter ] Rowe Enter two other 


servingmen, QqFf After line 37 » by 
Dyce, White, Clarke 

31 run run F^F^ 

32 thee/^Q^ The r«st, Rowe 
Pope 

37 «] om 


28 poor John] Sta The fish called hahe, an mfenor sort of cod, when dried 
and salted, was probably the staple fare of servants and the indigent duiing Lent , 
and this sorry dish is perpetually ridiculed by the old writers as poor fohn [Sub 
stantially also Mai Sing Huds Coll Dyce^ Cham 
Cham The Gadus merluccius 

28 here comes two] Mal The partisans of the Montagues wore a token in 
their hats to distinguish them from their enemies, the Capulets Hence, throughout 
this play, they are known at a distance This circumstance is mentioned by Gas- 
coigne, m a Devise of a Masque, wntten for Viscount Montacute, 1575 

“ And for a further proofe, he shewed in hys hat 
Thys token which the Mmntacutfs did heare alwaies, for that 
They covet to be knowne from Capch^ where they pass, 

For anaent gnitch whych long ago 'tweene these two houses was.’* 

The disregard of concord is in character [Sing Huds Sta Hal Clarke 
Del The omission of the nominative is characteristic of the careless familiar 
bdk of servants Here comes (something) of the house of Montague 
Especially [adds Ulr ] as this mdefiniteness has a tone of contempt 
36 I will bite my thumb at them] Steev Lodge, m Wits Misene, &c , 
1596 Behold next I see Contempt marching forth, giving me the fico with KU 
ihomhe tn his mouth ” {Smg Hnt Huds Dyce^ WhUe^ Hal 
Mal This mode of quarreling appears to have been common in oar author's 
time What swearing is there” (says Decker, descnbmg the groups that frequented 
the walks of St Paul’s Chi rch), «what shouldenng, what justhng, what jecnng, 
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Sam I do bite my thumb, sir 

Al^r Do you bite your thumb at us, sir? 4 c 

Sam Is the law of our side, if I say ay? 


Gre No 

Sam No, sir, I do not bite 
my thumb, sir 

Gre Do you quarrel, sir ? 
Abr Quarrel, sir f no, sir 

41 [Aside to Gre ] Capell, Sta 
Clarke, Dyce (ed 2), Cambr 

of\ on Qg, Pope, 8lc , Var Sing 

Ktly 


my thumb at you, sir , out I bite 

4S 


42 No 2 Aside by CapeU, Dyce 
(ed 2) 

46 str^ nOf] Dyce, Cambr str, no 
Qq str ^ no Ff stt ? Rowe, &c , 
Capell, Var et cet 


what byting of thumbs y to beget quarrels The Dead Term^ 1 608 \_Stng Corn 
Knt Coll Euds White, Dyce, Hal Clarke 
Nares The thumb m this action represented a fig, and the whole was equn alent 
to a fig for you, or the fico 

Dags and pistols t 


To hite \is thumb at me I 

Wear I a sword 
To see men btte ihetr thumbs ^ 

RaTtdolph, Muses* L Glass O PL ix, 220. 


Knt There can be little doubt, we apprehend, that this mode of insult was 
originally peculiar to Italy, and was perhaps a naitigated form of the greater insult 
of making the fig or fico, that is, thrusting out the thumb in a peculiar manner 
between the fingers Douce has bestowed much labonous investigation upon this 
difficult and somewhat worthless subject The commentators have not distinctly 
alluded to what appears to us the identity of biting the thumb and the fico , but the 
passage in Lodgers "Wits Misene” clearly shows that the customs were one and 
the same 

Sing The mode in which this contemptuous action was performed is thus 
described by Cotgrave, m a passage which has escaped the industry of all the com* 
mentators "Faire la nique to mocke by nodding or lifting up the chinne, or more 
properly, to threaten or defie, by putting the thumbe naile into the mouth, and with 
a jerke (from the upper teeth) make it to knacke ” \Com Huds Dyce, Sta 
Hal Cham Clarke 

Hunter A trait of Italian manners Thus Fuller, in his Abel Redivivus, p 38, 
after relating a conversation between Luther and a messenger of Cardinal Cajetan, 
says, "At tis the messenger, after the Italian manner, biting his thumbs, went 
away ” 

Sta This contemptuous action, though obsolete m this country, is still in use both 
in France and Italy, but Knight is mistaken m supposing it identical with what 
IS called giving the fico Eiting the thumb is performed by biting the thumb nail, 
or as Cotgrave describes it [as cited by Singer] The more offensive gesticulation 
of giving the fico was by thrusting out the thumb between the forefinger^, or putting 
it in the mouth so as to swell ou*. he cheek 
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Sam If you do, sir, I am for you I serve as good a man as 
you 

Ah No better 

Sam Well, sir 5^ 

Enter Benvolio 

Gn [Aside io Sam 2 Say 'better' here comes one of my 
master's kinsmen 

Sam Yes, better, sir 

A6r You lie 54 

Sam Draw, if you be men Gregory, remember thy swashing 
bl^^w [They fight 


47 jJ} But ^Qq Sta Cambr 
49 better 1 Qq better? Ff, Rowe, 
Pope, Del 

51 Enter ] After line 56 by Dyce, 
White, Clarke at a distance Var 
Knt Coll Del Smg Huds Sta Hal 
Ktly and lybalt, at a distance Ulr 


[Aside ] Capell, Sta Clarke^ 
Dyce (ed 2), Cambr Om Var el 
cet 

53 sir"] om Ff, Knt Com 
55 swasbtn^'] washing QaQgFf, 
Rowe 


Halliwell Now was I in greater danger, bemg in peace, then before, when I 
was m battaile for a generall murmure filled the ayre with threatnings at me , the 
soldiers especially htt their thumbes^ and how was it possible for me to scape?— 
Peekes Three to One^ 1625 

50 Enter Benvolio] Ulr It is clear that the words of Gregory, immedi 
ately following, refer to Tybalt Probably the omission of “ and Tybalt” is a typo 
graphical oversight, « at a distance” is to be referred to Tybalt At all events, we 
may be allowed to make changes in such cases where the connection demands them 

51 here comes one] Steev Gregory may mean Tybalt, who enters imme 
diately after Benvolio, but on a diflferent part of the stage The eyes of the servant 
may be directed the way he sees Tybalt coming, and m the mean time Benvolio 
enters on the opposite side \Sing Huds 

Sid Walker Should not these words be spoken aside ? 

55 thy swashing blow] Steev Jonson in his Staple of News “Ido confess 
a swashing blow ” Again m As You Like It I, m, 122 To swash seems to have 
meant to be a bully, to be noisily valiant Barrett, in his Alveane, 1580, saya that 

“A? rzefiwA ?s to make a noise with swords against tergats ” [Coll Verp Huds 
NaRES Exactly as we now say dashing, spinted and calculated to surprise Also 

[as in this jdace] violent, overpowering 

Knt* Samson and Gregory are descnbed as armed with swords and bucklen 
Tile swashing blow is a blow upon the buckler , the blow accompanied with a noise, 
and thus a swasher came to be synonymous with a quarrelsome fellow, a braggart 
In Henry V, Bardolph, Pistol, and Nym are called by the boy three “ swasher*^” 
Hohnshed has “a man may see how many bloody quarrels a brawling swash 
buckler may pick out of a bottle of hay,” and FuUer, m his “Worthies,” aftex 
descnting a swaggerer as one that endeavors to make that side to swagger, or wiagh 
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Ben Part, fools * \Beatmg down thetr weapons^ 

Put up your swords , you know not what you do 


Enter Tybalt 


Tyb What, art thou drawn among these heartless hinds ? 
Turn thee, Benvolio, look upon thy death 6o 

Ben I do but keep the peace put up thy sword, 

Or manage it to part these men with me 

Tyb What, drawn, and talk of peace ^ I hate the word, 

As I hate hell, all Montagues, and thee 64 

Have at thee, coward ! \They fight 


Enter several of both Aouses, who join the fray , then enter Citizens and Peace 

officers, vnth clubs 

I Ctt Clubs, bills, and partisans * stake * beat them down * 
Down with the Capulets * down with the Montagues ! 


57 > 58 Verse, Capell, Dyce, Cambr 
57 [Beating weapons ] Capell 
59, 60 Verse by Pope Prose, QqFf 

63 drawfl\ drawne Qq draw Ff, 
Rowe, Pope, Knt Com Ulr Del 

64 thee'l the Q^F,, 

Enter ] Capell, substantially 


Enter three or foure Citizens with Clubs, 
Ff, or partysons Qq (partisans (X) 

66 I Cit] Mai Offi QqF? Cit 
Steev Citizens Clarke, Dyce (ed 2) 
First Off Cambr 

Down ] Citizens Down 
Cambr conj 


down, whereon he engages, tells us that a swash-buckler is so called from swashing 
or making a noise on bucklers 

Del The ** washing blow’’ of the Ff might be justified, at a pinch, as a laugh 
able mistake for the correct phrase, purposely put mto the mouth of a servant 

Sta Evidently it here means a smashing, crushing blow 

Dyce A blow that comes down with noise and violence, an overpowenng blow 
(« To swash (or clash with swords and armour), Chamatller ** Cotgrave’s Er and 
Eng Diet) 

Halliwell To fence, to swash with swords, to swagger,” Flono, p 127 ** To 
swash, clango, gladits concrepof Coles Forby has swash, to affect valour, to vapour, 
or swagger , but these are secondary meanings 

When as the fight therefore grew exceeding sharpe and hot, with much slaughter 
and bloudshed, every one who was more readie to rush upon the thickest of the 
enemies, whiles on all sides swords swashed and darts flew as thick as haile, lost his 
life — Ammianus Marcellinus, translated by Holland, 1609 

58 Enter Tybalt] Ulr Here it is to be understood that Tybalt advances so as 
to be seen by the spectators 

63 drawn] Del « draw” agrees better with the co ordinate infimtive « talk” 
than drawn 

66 I Cit ] White. In the old copies this speech has with manifest error flic 
prefix Offi [cer] 

66 Clubs] Mal It appears from many of our old dramas that it was a common 
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Enter old Capulet tn htsgown^ and Lady Capulet 

Cap What noise is this ? Give me my long sword, ho * 

La Cap A crutch, a crutch * why call you for a swoid ? 

Cap My sword, I say * Old Montague is come, 

And flourishes his blade in spite of me 

69 crutch (bis)] crcmch QaQjQ^ 7o My sword] A sword F^, Rowe, 

Pope, Han 


custom, on the breaking out of a fray, to call out Clubs t Clubs to part the com- 
batants So m Tit And II, 1, 37 [Note on As You Like It, V, 11, 44 ] [Stng 
Knt The cry of "clubs” is as thoroughly of English origin as the **bite my 
thumb” IS of Italian Scott has made the cry famihar to us in " The Fortunes of 
Nigel ,” and when the citizens of Verona here raise it, we involuntarily think of the 
old watch-maker’s hatch door in Fleet Street and Jm Vm and Tunstall darting off 
for the affray " The great long club” as descnbed by Stow, on the necks of the 
London apprentices, was as characteristic as the flat cap of the same quarrelsome 
body, m the days of Elizabeth and James The use by Sh of home phrases, in the 
mouths of foreign characters, was a part of his art It is the same thing as rendering 
Sancho’s Spanish proverbs into the corresponding English proverbs, instead of liter- 
ally translating them The cry of clubs by the citizens of Verona expressed an idea 
of popular movement, which could not have been conveyed half so emphatically in 
a foreign phrase l^erp Huds 
Haz As we should now say, police 

Hunter This word should probably be so pnnted as to indicate that the citizen 
called out, " Clubs,” an English expression used to part combatants It may still 
sometimes be heard, and occurs in As You Like It^ V, 11, 44 
Sta Sh , whose wont it is to assimilate the customs of all countries to those of 
his own, puts the ancient call to arms of the London ’prentices m the mouth of die 
Veronese citizen 

Dyce Onginally, the ciy to call forth the London apprentices, who employed their 
clubs to preserve the public peace sometimes, however, they used those weapons to 
raise a disturbance See Hen VIII V, 111 
Clarke This speech seems to be a collection of exclamations uttered by several 
persons rather than the words of one person 
66 bills ] Nares a kind of pike or halbert formerly earned by the English 
infantry, and afterwards the usual weapon of watchmen It is described by Sir Wm 
Temple as giving the most ghastly wounds, which may be imagined by the figures 
of bills delineated in Steevens’s Shakespeare, vol 11, p 316, ed 1778 Johnson tells 
us that these weapons were earned by the watchmen of Lichfield in 1778 
66 Fairholt These long popular weapons of the foot soldier were constructed 
to thrust at mounted men, or cut and damage their horse-fumiture Sometimes they 
were provided with a side-hook to seize a bndle [Dyce 
66 partisans ] Nare^ Old French, a kind of pike or halbert [Sing 

Fairholt It may be descnbed as a sharp two-edged sword placed on the sum 
mit of a staff for the defence of foot soldiers against cavalry [ Xfyee 
67* m his gown ] Del Intimating that he has been disturbed in his night’s 
rest 
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Enter old MONTAGUE and Lady Montague 

Mon Thou villain Capulet * — Hold me not, let me go 
La Mon Thou shalt not stir one foot to seek a foe 


Enter Prince, with hts train 


Pnn. Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 

Profaners of this neighbour-stained steel, — 75 

Will they not hear ? What, ho * you men, you beasts, 

That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 
With purple fountains issuing from your veins. 

On pain of torture, from those bloody hands 

Throw your mistemper’d weapons to the ground, 80 

And hear the sentence of your moved prince 

Three civil brawls, bred of an any word. 

By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have thrice disturb’d the quiet of our streets. 

And made Verona’s ancient citizens 85 


72 let me go'\ let go ^ Walker conj 

73 one\ Qq a Ff, Rowe, &c Knt 
Ulr Del Dyce (ed i), White 

Enter Pnnce ] Enter Pnnce 
Eskales Qq Ff (Escalus Cambr) After 
line 74 Coll (ed 2) 

75 steely — ] Capell steel — Rowe, 
&c Steele^ or steelf QqFf 


79 those\ these F^F^F^ Rowe, Pope 

80 mistemlet^dj mistempered Q, 

%% 

[Fray ceases] Capell 
82 brawls’l Broyles Ff broils Rowe, 
&c Knt Ulr Del White 

atiy\ angry Collier (MS) 

85 fnade\ make F^ 


68 long sword ] Sing This was the weapon used m active warfare , a lighter, 
shorter, and less desperate weapon was worn for ornament, to which we have other 
allusions “ No sword worn but one to dance with ” \Ctarke 

75 Profaners] Ulr This verse, and mdeed the whole speech of the Pnnce, 
reminds one of the bombastic, overstrained diction of Marlowe, whom Sh at first, 
e g in Titus And , took for a model 

73 Seek a foe ] Sta Q„ which is peculiarly interestmg from its presenting us 
with the poet’s first projection of a play, he subsequently expanded and elaborated 
with much care and skill, and is valuable too, in helping us to correct many typo- 
graphical errors, and to supply some lines omitted perhaps by negligence m the later 
editions, makes short work of this scene 

So mistemperM ] Steev Angry So in King John, ** This inundation of mis 
temper’d humor ’’ [Smg Clarke 

Del With the secondary m^ing, perverted or tempered to misfratune 

85 ancient citizens ] Del, Not of necessity those citizens who are old m years, 
but those who have anciently settled there and become accustomed to peace and 
order 
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Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments, 

To wield old partisans, in hands as old, 

Canker'd with peace, to part your canker'd hate 
If ever you disturb our streets again. 

Your lives shall pay the forfeit of the peace 90 

For this time, all the rest depart away 
You, Capulet, shall go along with me , 

And, Montague, come you this afternoon, 

To know our farther pleasure in this case, 

To old Free-town, our common judgement-place 95 

Once more, on pain of death, all men depart \Exetmt all but 
Montague y Lady Montague ^ and Benvoho 

S6 Cast hy\ Cast hy Dyce (ed, 2) Var Del Huds Dyce Fathers 
ornaments^ ornament F^Fg F^Fg Faihet^s F^ 

87 oldl our Camp 96 [Exeunt ] Huds Exeunt 

94 farther'l further Qg, Rowe, &c QqFf Exeunt Prince and Capulet, &c , 

Rowe 

86 grave beseeming ] Walker vol I, p 24) grave beseeming , \ e 

beseeming gravity, asfivoTrpeitelc (Compare Hamlet IV, vu 

**— - for youth uo less becomes 
The light aud careless livery that it wears, 

Thau settled age his sables, aud his weeds, 

Importing health and graveness ”) 
fmd so perhaps Spenser F Q vi, xxxyi 

he toward them did pace 
With staged steps and grave beseeming grace ” 
though here I am not quite certain 

88 cankered with peace] Del Rust, through long years of peace, has eaten 
into the partisans, just as hate has into the hearts of the nval factions 

95 To old Free-town] Mal This name the poet found m the Tragical! His- 
tory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562 It is there said to be the castle of the Capulets. 
[Stn^ 

White This name is but a translation of Villa Franca of the old Italian story 
Coleridge (Zr/ vol II, p 151, ed 1836) With his accustomed judgment, 
Shakespeare has begun by placing before us a lively picture of all the impulses of 
the play, and as nature ever presents two sides, one for Heraclitus and one fot Democ 
ntus, he has, by way of prelude, shown the laughable absurdity of the evil by the 
contagion of it reaching the servants, who have so httle to do with it, but who are 
under necessity of letting the superflmfy of sensonal power fly off through the 
escape valve of wit-combats, and of quarreling with weapons of a sharper edge, all 
m humble mutation of their masters Yet there is a sort of unhired fidelity, as 
ourakness about all this, tjiat makes it rest pleasant on one’s feelings All the first 
scene, down to the conclusion of the Pnnce’s speech, is a motley dance of all ranks 
and ages to one tune, as if the horn of Huon had been playing behind the scenes 
\Huds 
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Mon Who set this ancient quarrel new abroach? 

Speak, nephew, were you by when it began ? 

Ben Here were the servants of your adversary 
And yours close fighting ere I did approach lOO 

I drew to part them m the instant came 
The fiery Tybalt, with his sword prepared , 

Which, as he breathed defiance to my ears, 

He swung about his head, and cut the winds. 

Who, nothing hurt withal, hiss’d him m scorn iOS 

While we were interchanging thrusts and blows, 

Came more and more, and fought on part and part, 

Till the prince came, who parted either part 

La Mon O, where is Romeo ? saw you him to-day ? 

Right glad I am he was not at this fray iio 

Ben Madam, an hour before the worshipped sun 
Peer’d forth the golden window of the east, 

A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad , 

97 Scene ii Pope, Warb Johns Rowe, &c Knt Sta Dyce (ed 2) 

Mon ] QqFf La Moun Rowe, 113 dravi\ drvvt Momm 

dravg ahroad'\ drew me from 

105 hudd'l hsdd Rowe (ed 2) * company (Q,) Pope drew me to walk 

106 thrust5\ thrust abroad Theob &c drew me from can 

IIO I am\ am I The rest, opyVlzxh conj apud Theob 

112 Peer’d forth] Steev So in Spenser’s Faene Queene b xi, c lo 

“ Early before the mom with cremosxn ray 
The votndows of bnght heaven opened had 
Through which mto the world the dawning day 
Might looke,” etc. IStng 

Holt White Again, in Smnma Totahs, or All-in all, 4to, 1607 

“ Now heaven^s bnght eye (awake by Vesper’s sheene) C^shnne’ Stng^ ] 

Pfej^s through the purple wtndowes of ike East ” iStug 

1 13 drave] Mommsen Q, has drive = impulit At the first gUnce this wonlrt 
iook like a misprint, and in truth Q3 and all succeeding Quartos have drave But 
Spenser, F Q 3, 4, 37, makes the mother thus lament over Mannell after he had 
been grievously wounded by Bntomart, and told by Proteus that he had been 
wounded by a woman 

Fond Proteus, fiither of false propheas 
And they more fond, that credit to thee give. 

Not this the work of woman’s hand ywis, 

That so deepe wound through these deare members drwe 

And Alexander Gil, a contemporary grammarian and the inventor of a very interest 
mg phonetic alphabet, says m his Logonomia Anglica (ed 1621, p 49) 

"Observandum qusedam esse verba conjugationis pnmse quae ratione diALECTI 
ffi^nf secundm, nt I write scnbo, I writ scnbebam, / haeie written sen. jsi, est 
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Where, underneath the grove of sycamore 
That westward rooteth from the city’s side, IIS 

So early walking did I see your son 
Towards him I made, but he was ware of me, 

And stole into the covert of the wood 
I, measuring his affections by my own, 

1 15 the Citys] Mai , (Q,) this aty Johns thu ctty Capell the city Steev 

The rest Smg (ed 2) the City this atys K.nt Sta this side KUy 

conjugationis pnmge , at / wrUe, imperfectum commune I wrote, et Borealxum / 
wrate, secundse Sic I drive, I drive {% correptA), I have driven, impello, pnmse, 
at I drive, I drove, aut / drave, I have driven, secundse Sedulo autem cavendum 
est, ne locum dialectis concedas prseterquam communi, aut inter poetas Boreali 
nullum fere verbum est quod pro annum sordibus non defonnant ” 

Hereupon Gil explains that the Praetentes in t are more correct, and the others, 
secondary forms In fact writ = scnpsi is constantly used in Sh — e g in this play, 

I, ill, 245 Also bid = JUSSI is the constant form, bad is only found in 1 , 111, 3, no 
where bade, although our current texts almost always thus write it We must not 
be xmsled by finding in the as well as in the Qg of i Hen IV, in the Q, of Mer 
Wives, and in the of 3 Hen VI, the forms droue and draue, for just as here 
suppresses the older and purer form, so it may well have happened oftener, and I 
do not mean to afiSrm that Sh did not use the forms in a and o At all events, 
there is no apparent reason why we should erase a form found m our best text, and 
winch then passed, according to a mass of testimony, for the purest, and we should 
therefore in future write, ** A troubled mind drive me to walk abroad ” 

114 the grove of sycamore ] Knt When Sh has to deal with descnptions 
of natural scenery, he almost invanably localizes himself with the utmost distinct 
ness He never mistakes the sycamore groves of the south for the birch woods 
of the north In such cases he was not required to employ familiar and conven 
tional images for the sake of presenting an idea more distinctly to his audience than 
a ngid adherence to the laws of costume (we employ the word in its large sense of 
manners) would have allowed The grove of sycamore ** That westward rooteth , 
from this city’s side” takes us at once to a scene entirely different from one presented 
by Sh ’s own expenence The sycamore is the Oriental plane (little known m 
England, though sometimes found), spreading its broad branches — ^from which its 
name platanus---to supply the most delightful of shades under the sun of Syna cjr 
Italy Sh might have found the sycamore in Chaucer’s exquisite tale of the Flower 
and the Leaf, where the hedge that 

»• qlosed m alld the green arbere, 

With sycamore was set and eglantere ” [ Vtrp 

Del The sycamore or wild fig tree Sh has referred to m Love’s Lab Lost, V, 
tt, and m Othello IV, in, as a tree whose shade is dedicated to dejected lovers 
Beisly Sycamore (Acmr Pseudo-Platanus), great maple Miller says, « This tree 
IS wild m Italy, mid with us it is vulgarly called the sycamore tree, and by some 
•mock-plane,’ it grows to a great height, and has a clean straight bole, with a 
spreading top It was formerly much planted for walks and avenues The originaJ 
plantations of Vauxhall and Marybone gardens were chiefiy of these trees ” 
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Which then most sought where most might not be found, 120 
Being one too many by my weary self, 

Pursued my humour, not pursuing his. 

And gladly shunn’d who gladly fled from me 
Mon Many a morning hath he there been seen, 

With tears augmenting the fresh morning’s dew, 


120 Which found J Which 

sought^ where found The rest, Coll 
Ulr Del Huds Hal That most are 
husiedi when thefre most alone Pope, 
&c from (Qj) Var Knt Dyce, Sta 
Clarke 

Which then\ Which there Ktly 
most mosf\ most more Allen 
conj (MS ) 

121 Being self'^ Cm (QJ, Pope, 


&c Var Knt Dyce, Sta Clarke 

122 humour'\ humor 

honour The rest 

hts} him Theob (Thirlby conj) 
Han Warb Johns 

123 shunfdd~^ shunned Q^QgQ^ 
wh 6 \ what Seymour conj 

125 morning* s\ mornings QqF^F^ 
morning F^F^ Rowe, &c momtng-dew 
Warb Johns 


Walter Blith recommends the tree as quick growing, rising to gallant shade, and 
excellent to make walks and shadow bowers W Westmacott, in his " Scripture 
Herbal,” says ‘‘Our sycamores are raised more for ornament (they affording a 
curious, daik and pleasant shadow), and for their speedy growth, than for any medi 
cal property, yet astrologers regard it as one of Venus her trees, ’tis like to make 
her a shady walk, to cool her beauty and prevent sun burning ” Ph Holland’s 
translation of Pliny’s Natural History, states, “ There is no tree which so defends 
us from the sun’s heat in summer, or admits it more kindly in winter ” 

120 Which then, etc ] Coll The plain meaning seems to be, that Benvoho, 
like Romeo, was indisposed for society, and sought to be most, where most people 
were not to be found, being one too many, even when by himself [ Verf 
Del [^Lexicon^ p 162] This play of antitheses, so truly Shakspeanan, betrays the 
later touches of the poet’s hand [ Ulr 

Ulr Benvoho means to say that he was m a melancholy state similar to Ro- 
meo’s, and hence appreciated the mood of the latter by his own, “ which then most 
sought there where mostly nothing is to be found,” i e which sought the most com 
fort, the most help, in solitude, where it is not to be found This turning to soli- 
tude, he adds, was so strong in him that he was too much for himself, for his own 
weary self (for one person), “ therefore he had pursued his humour,” etc Collier 
> IS with true judgment restored the above reading, but to his explanation of th<» 
second “ most,” as meaning “ most people,” I cannot assent 

Del Benvoho measured Romeo’s mclmations by his own, which at that time 
sought for some solitary spot where other people could not be found, because he him- 
self, with his own weansome /, appeared to be too much company, and followed his 
own humour without pursuing Romeo’s 

Sing (ed 2) It has been usual to place a comma after “ sought,” but we must 
understand ” Which then most sought the place least frequented ” 

Huds The meaning evidently is, that his disposition was to be m sentude, as he 
could hardly endure even so much company as that of himself The reading of Q, 
has been strangely preferred by some modem editors 

122 humour] Coll In all the Qq and Ff, excepting “humour” m mis* 
tnnted honour, but the error is set right by the (MS) 

%* B 
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Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep sighs 
But all so soon as the all-cheermg sun 
Should in the farthest east begin to draw 
The shady curtains from Aurora’s bed, 

Away from light steals home my heavy son, 

And pnvate in his chamber pens himself, 

Shuts up his windows, locks fair daylight out 
And makes himself an aitificial night 
Black and portentous must this humour prove, 
Unless good counsel may the cause remove 
Ben My noble uncle, do you know the cause ? 
Mon I neither know it nor can learn of him 
Ben Have you importuned him by any means ? 
Mon Both by myself and many other friends 
But he, his own affections’ counsellor, 

Is to himself— I will not say how true — 

But to himself so secret and so close, 

So far from sounding and discovery. 

As IS the bud bit with an envious worm, 

Ere he can spread his sweet leaves to the air. 

Or dedicate his beauty to the sun 


130 


«35 


140 


145 


128 Should’^ Does Seymour conj 
farthesf] further Camp 
134 portentmes] portendous 
Qg protendous 

137 learn] learn ti Rowe, &c 


1 39 other fnends] others tends I* , 
others, friends Knt 

140 his] ts Qg 

146 sun] Pope, ed 2 (Iheob) 
QqFf Rowe, Mai Coll (ed x) 


Sing (ed 2) Collier says all the copies, excepting Q^, but it is nghtly given 
humour in the excellent Qg, which Collier too much undervalues 

126 sighs] Del A Irequent image in Sh «or with our sighs will breathe the 
welkin dim Tit And III, 1 

130 heavy] Del The playing upon the words « light” as a noun, and « light ” 
as an adjective, is very common in Sh 

146 sun ] Theobald When we come to consider that there is some power 
else besides balmy atr that brings forth and makes the tiny buds spread themselves, 
I do not think it improbable that the poet wrote, «or dedicate his beauty to the stmj 
or, according to the more obsolete spelling, sunne, which bnngs it nearer to the 
traces of the corrupted text [Sin^ Knt Com Huds Dyce, Sta Coll (ed 2) 

Johnson I cannot Imt suspect that some lines are lost which connected this 
simile more closely with the foregoing speech, these lines, if such there were, la 
mented the danger that Romeo will die of his melancholy before his virtues or ablH 
ties were known t® the world 

M Mason There is not a single passage m our author where so great an m 
provement of language is obtained by so shght a deviaUon from the text 
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Could we but learn from whence his sorrows grow, 

We would as willingly give cure as know 

Enter Romeo 

Ben See, where he comes so please you, step aside , 
ril know his grievance, or be much denied 150 

148 Enter ] Dyce, White, Clarke, Var et cet Transferred by Dyce, 

Cham Cambr at a distance Capell, White, Clarke to follow line 152 


Knt We could scarcely wish to restore the old reading, even if the probability 
of a typographical error, same for sunne, were not so obvious [Dyce 
Sing The lines quoted by Mai from Darnel add gieat support to Theobald's 
emendation [ Com 

White One of Theobald’s happiest conjectures 

Dyce Remarks^ &c 1844, p 167) Collier, who has taken the trouble to 
chronicle a great many wretched conjectures, does not even mention Theobald’* 
emendation of the present passage — an emendation that has been adopted by Steev- 
ens and by Knight, and which I have not the slightest doubt is the genuine 
reading Both sun and son were very frequently written sunne and sonne, and hence 
were often mistaken for other words by the old compositors See Collier’s notes, 
vol V, 347, VI, 555 We also find in early books not a few passages in which 
« same” is a mispnnt , so m Trotlus and Cresstda^ II, 11, where the nght reading is 
undoubtedly “ sieve,” the folio has *^same ” 

Malone retained “ same” in the present passage with the following note 
“ In the last Act of this play our poet has evidently imitated the Rosamond o 4 
Daniel , and in the present passage might have remembered the following lines in 
one of the sonnets of the same wnter, who was then extremely popular These 
lines, whether remembered by our author or not, add such support to Mr Theobald’s 
emendation that I should have given it a place in my text, but that the other mode 
01 expression was not uncommon m Sh ’s time 

*ATid whilst thou spreaePsi uuto the nsing swine 

The fairest flower that ever saw the light. 

Now jov thy tiiae, before thy sweet be done ’ DaniePs Sonnets, 1594 

A Similar phraseology to that of my text may be found in Daniel’s 14th, 32d, 44th 
and 53d sonnets ” But the reading m the text receives no confirmation from what 
Malone calls the “similar phraseology” of Darnel, for m everyone of the passages 
which he refers to it is evident that die words, ^Hhe sameT were forced upon the 
poet by the necessity of the rhyme Besides, Malone ought to have recollected that 
though Daniel was often dreadfully flat, Sh never was 

[The late Mr Lettsom, in a MS marginal note in the copy of Dyce’s « Re 
marks,” 8tc , itt the present editor’s possession, says “ Dyce himself, in his 2d ed 
of Peele, vol 11, p 8, 1 i, has pnnted same where the sense requires sunne ”] 

Coll (ed 2) Same is altered to “ sun” m the (MS ), so that although the Ime 
does not read amiss, “Or dedicate his beauty to the sameT meaning “the air,” 
mentioned m the preceding fine, thmre cannot be a doubt that same is a corruption 
Xn our format edition we preserved sapte upon the principle that it affords a very 
deal meaning, but we now adopt “sun** on the authonfy of the old annotator 
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Mon I would thou wert so happy by thy stay, 

To hear true shnft —Come, madam, let’s away \Exeunt 

Montague and Lady 

Ben Good morrow, cousin 

Rom Is the day so young ? 

Ben But new struck nine 

Rom Ay me > sad hours seem long 

Was that my father that went hence so fast ? 155 

Ben It was What sadness lengthens Romeo’s hours ? 

Rom Not having that which, having, makes them short 
Ben In love ? 

Rom Out — 

lS4 Ay} Capell, Dyce, Sta Cambr IS 9 Out—} Rowe Out QqFf 
Rowe, &c Var et cet Har Camp Coll Ulr Huds White, 

158 In love ^2 Qg In love The rest Hal 


The reason why same was so often repnnted, no doubt, was that until “ sun” is pro 
posed as an emendation, same hardly seems objectionable 

Ketghtley The correction of Theobald is so obvious and so natural that I had 
made it long before I was aware I had been anticipated 

14S Enter Romeo] Dyce The old edd mark his entrance some lines earlier, 
just as previously, in the present scene, they make Abraham and Balthasar, and also 
Benvolio, enter too soon, and only because they followed the prompter's book, which 
had the entrances so set down to show that the performers were to be m readiness 
to appear on the stage Again, in Act II, sc ui, accoiding to the old edd , Romeo 
tnters while the Fnar has yet several lines of his soliloquy to utter [Vide ^Re 
marks,* &c , p 147 ] 

Coleridge {Ltl Rem , vol n, p 152, ed 1836) If we are nght, from internal 
evidence, in pronouncing this one of Sh ^s early dramas, it affords a strong instance 
of the fineness of his insight into the nature of the passions that Romeo is already 
love bewildered The necessity of loving creates an object for itself in man and 
woman, and yet there is a difference m this respect between the sexes, though only 
to be known by a perception of it It would have displeased us if Juliet had been 
represented as already in love, or as fancying herself so, but no one, I believe, ever 
expenences any shock at Romeo’s forgetting his Rosaline (who had been a mere 
name for the yearning of his youthful imagination) and rushing into his passion for 
Juliet Rosaline was a mere creature of his fancy, and we should remark the boast- 
ful posibveness of Romeo m a love of his own makmg, which is never shown where 
love IS really near the heart, [ Verp Huds 

White (vol 1, p ccxxx) "V^t wonderful psychological knowledge has one of 
Sh ’s later critics found in the bringing Romeo upon the scene enamoured of Rosa- 
line, to have this passion supplanted by the purer and tenderer one for Juliet! 
which, cm the contrary, cnhcs of the last century regarded as a great fault in the 
amorous Veronese’s character But the truth, which these cntics did not know, is, 
that in this transfer of affection Sh merely followed the novel and the poem to 
which he went for his plot There he found the incident of Romeo’s earlier love, 
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Ben Of love ? l6o 

Rom Out of her favour, where I am in love 
Ben Alas, that love, so gentle in his view, 

Should be so tyrannous and rough in proof* 

Rom Alas, that love, whose view is mufHed still. 

Should without eyes see pathways to his will * 165 

Where shall we dine ? O me * What fray was here ? 

160 lovef\ Qg hve The rest ttnH Sta, conj 

165 see wtI /2 set pathways to our tllUaxi 


there he found the old nurse, and even her praise of Pans to Juliet, and her under- 
rating of Romeo after his banishment, with her counsel to the second mamage, all 
of which have been lauded as exquisite and subtly-drawn traits of nature, which 
again they are, and Sh could doubtless have invented them, but the truth is, that 
he found them 

[See Scott’s ** Waverley,” chap liv ] Ed 

161 I am m love] Sta In the old poem the hero is first introduced to us, as 
»Ti the play, the victim to an unrequited passion Romeus, we are told 

“ Hath founde a mayde so feyre (he founde so foule his happe), 

Whose beauty, shape and comely grace, did so his heart entrappe. 

That from his owne afliyres his thought she did remove 
Onely he sought to honor her, to serve her and to love. 

To her he wnteth oft, oft messengers are sent, 

At length (m hope of better spede) himselfe the lover went 

Present to pleade for grace, which absent was not founde 

And to discover to her eye his new receaved wounde 

But she that from her youth was fostred evermore 

With vertues foode, and taught in schole of wisdomes skilfttll lore 

By aunswere did cutte of thaffections of his love. 

That he no more occasion had so vayne a sute to move 
So Sterne she was of chere, (for all the payne he tooke) 

That, in reward of toyle, she would not geve a frendly looke ” 

165 pathways] Steev Romeo laments that love, though blind, should discover 
pathways to his will, and yet cannot avail hunself of them , should perceive tlie 
road which he is forbidden to take \_Eat 

Mal Benvolio has lamented that the god of love, who appears so gentle, should 
be a tyrant It is no less to be lamented, adds Romeo, that the ihnd god should 
yet be able to direct his arrows at those whom he wishes to hit, — ^that he should 
wound whomever he wills or desires to wound \JIal 

Sing That is, should blindly and recklessly think he can surmount all obstacles 
to his will IJffuds 

Ui-E Romeo wishes to say, ** O that lA>ve, in spite of his veiled countenance (m 
spite of the bandages over his eyes), yet without eyes should find side-paths (all 
kmds of fine means) to accomplish his will » t e that Love steals over us and holds 
us fast, however much we would gladly escape or be free ” 

Sta Q, may help us to the true reading, which very probably was ^Het path- 
ways to our wiU f in other words, make us walk in any direction he chooses to 
appoint ” 

Clarke: This sentence composes double meanu^, and signifies not only **AlaSp 
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Yet tell me not, for I have heard it all 

Here's much to do with hate, but more with love 

Why, then, O brawling love * O loving hate * 

O any thing, of nothing first created ^ i/O 

O heavy lightness ^ serious vanity * 

Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms * 

170 createdl create (QJ F^F^F^, 172 well seeming\ weheein^ 

Rowe, &c , Var Huds Dyce (ed i), F, 

Clarke, Cambr Ktly Hal 

that the blind god should be able to shoot so surely’” but also **Alas, that love, not 
withstanding its muffled sight, should be able, blindfold, to find its way to its object 
Romeo deplores his being able to see clearly that he loves Rosaline, while seeing 
equally clearly that he cannot obtain her favour m return 

168 Here’s much] Clarke Romeo is speaking m the riddling mood now 
upon him He means that the fray has much to do with the hate between the nva) 
houses, yet affects him more, inasmuch as his Rosahne is of the Capulet family , that 
what has just passed has had reference to the animosity which divides the two fac- 
tions, and has also shown him the anxious affection felt on his account by his father 
and Benvolio To the latter he refers where he sajrs, " This love that thou hast 
shown,” 8.C 

169 O brawling love] Farmer Every sonneteer characterized Love by con- 
traneties Watson begins one of his canzonets 

“ Love IS a sowre delight, a sugred griefe, 

A living death an ever dying life/ &c. 

TurberviUe makes Reason harangue against it in the same manner 

* A fiene frost a dame that frozen is with ise, 

A heavie burden light to beare I A vertue frau{,hte with vice ’ ^ &c 
IiTun#»diately from The Romaunt of the Rose 

* Loue It 15 an hateful pees, 

A free aquitaunce without reles, — 

An heauze burthen light to beared &C. 

This kind of antithesis was very much to the taste of the Provencal and Italian 
poets, perhaps it might be hinted by the Ode of Sappho preserved by Longinus. 
Petrarch is full of it 

“ Pace non trovo e non ho da fer guerra 
£ temo e spero, e ardo, e son un ghiaccio , 

E volo sopra 1 ciel e giaccio m terra 

E nulla stnngo, e tutto I mondo abbracao,” &c Sonnet 105 (X04?) 

Sir Thomas Wyatt translates this sonnet under the title of ^^Descnpttm of the Om 
trarum Fasstons tn a Lottery 1574 Eht Verp Buds 

Hbds Such an affected way of speaking not unaptly shows the state of Romeo* » 
mind, his love is rather self generated than inspired by any object As compared; 
with his style of speech after meeting with Juhet, it serves to mark the difference 
between being love sick and bemg tn love 

Clarke. This is one of the subtle indications given Sh that Romeo is not 
really m love with Rosaline 

170 created] Rnt \create'\ introduces improperly a couplet amidst the 
verse • 
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Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health^ 

Still-wakmg sleep, that is not what it is * 

This love feel I, that feel no love in this 175 

Dost thou not laugh ? 

Ben No, coz, I rather weep 

Rom Good heart, at what ? 

Ben At thy good heart’s oppression 

Rom Why, such is love’s transgression 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breast , 

Which thou wilt propagate, to have it prest 180 

With more of thine this love that thou hast shown 
Doth add more grief to too much of mine own 
Love is a smoke raised with the fume of sighs , 

Being purged, a fire sparkling in lovers’ eyes , 


173 sick health’] sicknes^ helth Eng 
Par * 

178 Wky^ such w] Why such ts, 
merely f Seymour conj Why such, Ben 
voho, ts Coll (ed 2) (MS) Why, such, 
Benvalto, such u Mommsen conj Why, 
gentle cousin, such ts Ktly 
180 it] them (Qj) Pope, &c 
182 too much] to too much Del to 


'too Allen (MS ) conj 

183 raised] raid d Pope, from (Q^) 
made QqFf, Rowe, Cnpell, Knt Coll 
Ulr Del Sta White, Hal 

184 ur^d Sing (ed i), 
(Johns conj) puff'd Ulr Coll (ed 2) 
(MS) 

lovers'] a lover^s Haz 


178 love’s transgression] Coll (ed 2) The line m QqFf is four syllables 
short of the measure required by the corresponding lines above We have, there 
fore, not the slightest hesitation in inserting ** Benvolio” as we find it m the (MS ), 
and as we may be almost sure it was originally written 

Dyce (ed. 2) [Printing 177 and 178 as three lines] Since pnnting tne text of 
this play, I almost regret that I did not retain the usual arrangement The passage, 
however, may be right as it stands, for our early dramatists sometimes introduce 
short rhyming lines in the midst of blanh-verse dialogues, as in Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
1, 1, 126, 127 

Ktly I make this insertion, gentle cousin,” with confidence, for this is the only 
speech in this play beginning with a short line not complementary to tne end of a 
preceding speech In our poet’s plays of this penod, speeches never began with a 
short line, unless when complementary, and at no time was the second line of a 
couplet short Lower down (I, v, 63), we have « Content thee, gentle coz, let him 
alone,” where omits all but “ let him alone ” 

182 too much] Del Thib is to be taken substantively as a compound word 
184 Being purged] Johnson Sh mz.y mezxi hetng purged of smoke, vrhidbi 
perhaps, a meaning never given to the word in any other place I would rather 
read, ” Being excited and enforced To urge the fire is a technical 

t®rm (ed l), Dyce (ed 2) 

Reed Dr Akenside, m his Hymn to Cheerfulness, has the same expressum 
*• Haste, light the tapers, urge the fire ” 
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Being vex'd, a sea nourish'd with lovers' tears 185 

What IS it else ? a madness most discreet, 

A choking gall and a preserving sweet 

Farewell, my coz {Going 

Ben Soft ^ I will go along 

An if you leave me so, you do me wrong 
Rom Tut, I have lost myself, I am not here , 190 

This IS not Romeo, he's some other where 

185 lover^l lovers (QJ Pope lov 188 \_Going\ Rowe om QqFf, 

QqFf, Rowe, Capell, Knt Sta Dyce, Cambr 

After this Ktly marks a line I will'] PH Pope, &c 

omitted 1S9 An\ Han And QqFf, Rowe, 

186 dtscreef] dutrest Eng Par * Pope, Theob Johns Verp Haz 

187 preserving persevering Haz I90 Tuti But F^F^, Rowe, Popc^ 

188 coz\ cousin Pope, &c Han 

Steev Again, in Chapman’s version of the 21st Iliad 

“And as a caldron, under put with store of fire — 

Bavms of sere wood urgtng it,” &c. \Smg 

Del Pur^d must be taken in connection with the preceding when Love has 
been punfied from the fume of sighs [see 1 126] it becomes a fire, &c Thus un 
derstood, Johnson’s emendation is unnecessary 

Huds Johnson’s change is a good one, if any were needed Of course purga 
IS purified 

Coll [Notes and Emend p 382] Eveiybody is aware how a fire sometimes 
sparkles in the eyes of those who blow it with their breath the smoke is first 
«made” by the gentle «fume of sighs,” and then caused to sparkle by being vio 
\tvlly puffed by the lover’s breath 

Sta pronounces Johnson’s suggestion «one not without reason,” and Collier’s 
(MS ) as equally plausible 

White Surely the correctors must have failed to see the allusion to the passage 
in the Gospels (Matt 111, 12), “ whose fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly 
purge his floor ” Sh remembered the “fan,” and thought of the winnowing that 
he had seen at Stratford, where we may be sure they were yet guiltless of the ma 
chine so sacrilegious in the eyes of Mouse JEteadnggy for raising wind for their am 
particular use by human art, instead of soliciting it by prayer, or waiting patiently 
for a dispensation of wind And doubtless he did not put his less than small Greek 
to the task of teaching him that ** 6 caKadmp€ifi which is translated “purge,” refers to 
the separation of punty from impunty, or that which is worthless from that which 
has worth, by whatever process 

185 Being vex’d] Johnson As this line stands single, it is likely that the fore 

going, or following line, that rhymed to it is lost 

187 preserving] Ulr Sh , in his careless diction, ever delighting in popular 
phrases, continually used the active and passive participles, eav for the other, as 
can be shown by many passages He here intentionally uses “preserving” in the 
place of “ preserved,” merely for the sake of a play upon words, and to bring imt the 
contrast with “ choking gall ” I/)ve may be compared to a preserved sweet be- 
nause, although against our will, it 1$ kept and cherished 
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Ben Tell me in sadness, who is that you love 
Rom What, shall I groan and tell thee? 

Ben Groan ^ why, no , 

But sadly tell me who 

Rom Bid a sick man in sadness make his will 195 

Ah, word ill urged to one that is so ill ^ 

In sadness, cousin, I do love a woman 

Ben I aim’d so near wnen I supposed you loved 
Rom A right good mark-man * And she’s fair I love 
Ben A right fair mark, fair coz, is soonest hit 200 

Rom Well, in that hit you miss she’ll not be hit 
With Cupid’s arrow , she hath Dian’s wit, 

And, m strong proof of chastity well arm’d, 


192 who ts thaf\ who she ts Pope, 
&c Har Camp Com Haz Ktly whom 
she ts (Qj) Bos Sing (ed i) who Hts 
that Sing (ed 2) 

193, 194 Groan who‘\ As in Han 
One line in QqFf, Sing (ed 2) 

194 But who'\ But prithee tell 
me sadly who she ts Seymour conj But 
sadly tell me, truly tell me who or But 
sadly tell me, gentle coustn, who Taylor 
conj MS * But who she ts you love 
Ktly 


195 Btd make'\ A stcke man tn 
sadnesse makes QaQgFjj Ulr A stcke 
man tn good sadnesse makes F^F^F^, 
Rowe 

196 Ah, word"] (Q^) Mai A word 
QqF,, Coll Ulr Del Huds Sta Whiter 
Hal O, word F^FgF^, Rowe, &c Ca 
pell 

199 mark-man\ marks man F^F^, 
Rowe, &c Capell, Var Knt Huds 

201 Well'\ QqFf But (Q^) Pope, 
&c 


192 Tell me in sadness] Johnson That is, tell me gravely, tell me in serious 
ness [Sing Valp Haz Huds White 

192 who is that] Sing (ed 2) The t has evidently been omitted by accident 

194 tell me who] Ktly The words " she is you love” seem evidently to have 
been lost , and the repetition is very agreeable Moreover, in this play speeches do 
not thus end with a short line 

195 make his will] Ulr The sense is A sick man, of his own accord, makes 
his last will m senousness (he need not be bidden to do it « in seriousness”), and 
hence the word, in the mere sense of '‘senousness,” is ill used to one who is in so 
sad a state as I am I cannot accept the reading of (QJ, as the following line ap 
pears to fit it less, or rather the sense of the whole passage comes out far more 
tlearly in the reading of the other editions 

203 strong proof 3 Steev As this play was wntten in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, I cannot help regarding these speeches of Romeo as an oblique compli- 
ment to her majesty, who was not liable to be displeased at heanng her chastity 
praised after she was suspected to have lost it, or her beauty commended in the 67th 
year of her age, though she never posseted any when she was young Her decla- 
ration that she would continue unroarred increases the probability of the present 
supposition [Har Stng 
% 
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From lovers weak childish bow she lives unharm’d 

She will not stay the siege of loving terms, 205 

Nor bide the encounter of assailing eyes, 

Nor ope her lap to saint-seducing gold 
O, she IS rich in beauty, only poor 
That, when she dies, with beaut} dies her store 
Ben Then she hath sworn that she will still live chaste? 21c 

204 unhatnld'l (QJ Pope un 209 she\ orn 

charnld QqFf, Rowe enchamed Coll with store] witk her die^ 

(ed 2) (MS ), Ulr Huds Beauty s Store Theob &c (Johns ) Ca 

206 hde] did peU, Dyce(ed 2) with her dies beauty 

207 ope] open store Ktly 

*204 unharmed] Coll Notes and Emend'*') The alteration required by the 
(MS ) IS only of a single letter, and by it a much more poetical turn is given to the 
thought She was magically enckarmed from love’s bow by chastity Nobody will 
deny that “unharm’d” (changed by Rowe from “uncharm’d” of Q^) is compara 
tively flat, poor and insignificant This emendation cannot be doubted, since it ac 
cords almost exactly with the old copies, and obviously gives the sense of the author 
Ulr Without doubt encharm*d is the nght word, and, as it is also the more un 
usual word, was probably changed by the prmter into uncharm* d 
White {*Sh *s Scholar*) Rowe changed uncharmld to unharnCd Collier’s “ en 
charm’d” is much nearer the onginal text, and much better in every way It will 
hereafter take a place in the text without a question 
Both Ulr and Del note that unhamed is the reading of (Qj^) 

Huds The reading of (QJ and F, — uncharmed^gives a sense just the opposite 
of that required 

Dyce (ed i) A writer in Blackwood’s Maga , Oct 1853, p 454, thinks un 
charmld of Qq and Ff may mean ^^disenchanted from the power of love,” &c I 
cannot agree with him Grant White would not, I apprehend, have said [as above] 
if he had recollected that unharm* d** is the reading of Q,, and not, as he, Collier, 
and some others state, the conjectural alteration of Rowe 
Coll (ed 2) [Repeats substantially the above from his * Notes and Emend ^ 
and that Rowe altered unchamed to unharm! d] 

White (QJ has « ’ Gainst Cupid* s childish bow she lives unharm*!,** which seems 
a corrupt, or, at least, a much infenor, reading The repetition of « Cupid” (avoided 
in the later text) is unpleasant , and the use of “ unharm’d” with “ against” is infe- 
licitous if not incorrect If we read “ ’gainst” with (Q,), we might do well to read 
“she lives encharm*d** with Collier’s (MS) 

Dyce (ed 2) Lettsom has suggested this same reading proposed by Wlnte 
209 with beauty dies] Johnson She ts rtchf says Romeo, tn beauty, and snfy 
poorm being subject to the lot of humanity, that her store, or nches, can be desin^ed 
by death, who shall, by the same blow, jput an end to beauty ^Nai 
Steev Theobald’s alteration may be countenanced by the following passage in 
Swetnam Arraign’d, a comedy, 1620 
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Rom She hath, and in that sparing makes huge waste , 

For beauty, starved with her severity. 

Cuts beauty off from all posterity 

21 1 ma^es] make 212 starved'^ starved stetv’d 

The rest, Sing (ed 2) 

Again, m Sli ’s 14th Sonnet “Thy end is truth’s and beauty’s doom and date” 
Igam, m Massinger’s Virgin Martyr 

* with her dies 

The abstract of all sweetness that s in woman ** \ffal 
Mason Romeo means to say that she is poor because she leaves no part of hei 
store behind her, as with her all beauty will die (ed i), JIuds Hal 

Mal She is ruk in beauty , and poor^ m this circumstance alone, that with her 
beauty will expire Her store of wealth, which the poet has already said was the 
fairness of her person, will not be transmitted to posterity, inasmuch as she will 
“ lead her graces to the grave and leave the world no copy ” \_Hal 
Mal also cites Sh ’s 3d Sonnet and Venus and Adonis, 757, 759 \^Com 
Sta The meaning of this somewliat complex passage seems to be She is nch 
in the possession of unequalled beauty, but poor, because having devoted herself to 
chastity, when she dies her wealth, that is beauty, dies with her The same conceit 
occurs repeatedly m Sh ’s poems 

“ From fairest creatures we desire mcrease, 

That tliereby beauty s rose mtgkt never die ’ {Sonnet i 
“Then how, when Nature calls thee to be gone 
What acceptable audit canst thou leave? 

Tky unused beauty must be tombed with thee 
Which, used, lives thy executor to be ” {Sonnet 4. 

See also Sonnets 2, 3, 5, 6, 10, ii, 12, 13, and 14 

White Romeo means to say that his mistress is only poor m that, at her death 
her store — t e the beauty that she is nch in — will die with her, and that so her 
chief wealth is a possession that she cannot bequeath 

Dyce (ed 2) “ The sense required, as is clear from Benvolio’s rejoinder, and 
even from Malone’s note, in which he defends the old reading, is that her beauty 
dies with Aer, but this sense cannot be squeezed out of the old text, therefore 
Theobald’s conjecture is necessary ” Lettsom 
Keightley The plain meaning of this is that beauty was “her store,” she had 
nothing but it , poor praise indeed from a lover I would read with Theobald 
The same idea is expressed in the poet’s first and following Sonnets in Venus and 
Adonis we have, “ For he being dead, with him is beauty slain ” See also Twelfth 
Night, I, V 

212 starved] Sing (ed 2) All the old copies have sterdd, which has been 
here and elsewhere changed to stardd without reason The poet has shown that 
he wrote sterve by making it rhyme to deserve in Cor II, 111 , and the confined mean 
ing of starve in its modem acceptation renders the preservation of the archaic form 
dei>jrable if not necessary The word occurs m the poem of Romeus and Juliet 

“Choose out some worthy dame, her honor thou and serve. 

Who will geve ear to thy complain^ and pitty ere thou sterve ” 

The meaning of thi§ passage is evidently, “ Through her seventy beauty will be 
pertshed, die out ” 
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She IS too fair, too wise, wisely too fair. 

To merit bliss by making me despair 2*5 

She hath forsworn to love , and in that vow 
Do I live dead, that live to tell it now 
Ben Be ruled by me, forget to think of her 
Rom O, teach me how I should forget to think 
Ben By giving liberty unto thine eyes , 220 

Exam i ne other beauties 
Rom ’Tis the way 

To call hers, exquisite, in question more 

214 wise^ wisely too\ wtsejut sely 221,222 ^Tts more’\ As in Pope, 
too Fj wise wisely too zinse, too One line in QqFf 
wisely Han Johns 222 hers^ ker^s, Corn Coll Ulr 

220 Ben ] Ro Hal Aer^s "^ite ^ers Johns Ktly 

tn questton\ to question Ktly 


Sta continues the above quotation from Romeus and Juliet 

” But sow no more thy pajmes m such a barrayne soyle 
As yeldes in harvest time no crop m recompence of toyle 
Ere long the townishe dames together will resort 
Some one of bewty, favour, shape, and of so lovely porte, 

With so fast fixed eye, perhaps thou mayst beholde 

That thou shalt quite forget thy love, and passions past of olde ” 

214 Wisely too fair] Mal There is in her too much sanctimonious wisdom 
united with beauty, which induces her to continue cb-iste with the hopes of attaining 
heavenly bliss [I/az (substantially) 

214, 215 wisely , despair] Ulr Schlegel, I think, translates it incorrectly 
SCHLEGEL 

Sie 1st XU schon imd wexs’, um Heil xu erben, 

Weil sie?, mit Weisheit schon, mich xwxngt xu steroeu. 

Del The excess of her beauty does not accord with the excess of her wisdom f 
she ought not to try to win heavenly bliss while burdening herself with sm by plung 
Ing Romeo into despair 

222 To call hers, exquisite] Heath That is, to call hers, which is exquisite, 
the more into my remembrance and contemplation It is in this sense, and not in 
that of doubt or dispute, that the word question is here used {Mal 
Mal More into talk to make her unparalleled beauty more the subject of 
thought and conversation Question means conversatim So in the Rape of Lu 
crece ^^And after supper long he questioned With modest Uitcrece And in many 
passages m our author's plays [Sing and £ruds sute ffal 
Sta This is generally conceived to refer to the beauty of Rosaline It may 
mean, however, " that is only the way to throw doubt upon any other beauty I 
may see,” an interpretation countenanced by the after lines, 227, 229 
Ktly This is not v^ry intelligible We might read *her exquisite,' or rathet 
to question ' To *'call in question,” in Sh* always means, to express a doubt oC 
Question' is examine a word just used 
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These happy masks, that kiss fair ladies* browj, 

Being black put us in mind they hide the fair , 

He that is strucken blind cannot forget 225 

The precious treasure of his eyesight lost 
Sho\v me a mistress that is passing fair, 

223 These\ Those Rowe, &c rest stricken Coll Ulr Huds White, 

224 pufl puts QaQgQ^F^F^ Hal 

225 $trucken\ Q^F^F^ strooken The 


223 These happy masks] Steev / i? , the masks worn by female spectators 
of the play \Sing (ed i), ‘‘probably, unless” Malone be right Huds 

Mal These happy masks, I believe, means no more than the happy masks Such 
is Tyrwhitt’s opimon 

Knt It seems scarcely necessary to limit the use of masks to the female specta- 
tors of the play In the Two Gentlemen of Verona we have the “ sun expelling 
mask ” In Love’s Labour’s Lost the ladies wear masks in the first interview between 
the king and the princess “ Now fair befall your mask,” says Biron to Rosaline 

Del Such masks as the ladies of Sh ’s time were wont to wear when they went 
out in the street 

Dyce (ed 2) [in a note on Mea for Mea II, iv, 79] As to “these blacX 
masks^' Tyrwhitt, in his earlier days, conjectured that Sh alluded to “the masks of 
the audience when the play was acted at court,” but he afterwards repudiated tha! 
most extravagant conjecture “ My notion at present,” he says, “ is that the phrase, 
these black masks, signifies nothing more than black masks, according to an old idiom 
of our language, by which the demonstrative pronotm is put for the prepositive arti 
cle ” So we have m the present play [Mea for Mea ], IV, 1, 59 “volumes of 
report Run with these false and most contranous quests ” And compare Webster, 
The Duchess of Malji, V, 11 

“We that are great women of pleasure use to cut ofif 
These uncertain wishes and unquiet longings 
And in an instant join the sweet delight 
And the pretty excuse together ” 

(I cannot but feel surpnsed that Tyrwhitt’s discarded conjecture, about these tnasnx 
meaning the masks of the audience, should have been brought forward by HalhweU 
as a probable one, and that he should conceive it to be supported by a passage (to 
which he only refers) at the conclusion of Fletcher’s Beggar^ s Bush, where Higgen, 
speaking the epilogue, says to the ** ladies,” If you be pleas’d, look cheerly, throw 
your eyes Out at your masks ”) 

Clarke The masks usually worn, and happy in being privileged to touch the 
sweet countenances beneath “ These” is here used to instance a general obser 
vation 

224 Being black put us] White The old copies, *^puts us in mind,” and, I 
have little doubt, correctly, for, aside from other reasons for reading ^^putsf I am 
inclmed to thmk that Sh and hiA contemporaries r^arded “ being black” and not 
“masks” as the nominative to “put” I do not, however, fed sufficiently assured 
of the point to change the received text 

Lord Campbell {^Sh *s Legal Acquirements^) This first scene may be studied 
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What doth her beauty serve but as a note 
Where I may read who pass'd that passing fair? 

Farewell thou canst not teach me to forget 230 

Ben 111 pay that doctrine, or else die in debt \Exeunt 


Scene II A street 

Enter Capulet, Paris, and Servant 

Cap But Montague is bound as well as I, 

In penalty alike , and lis not hard, I think, 

For men so old as we to keep the peace 
Par Of honourable reckoning are you both 
And pity 'tis you lived at odds so long 5 

But now, my lord, what say you to my suit ^ 

Cap But saying o’er what I have said before 
My child IS yet a stranger in the world , 

She hath not seen the change of fourteen years 


228 Wha£\ How Seymour conj 
but for^ but Seymour conj 

229 favrr\ Pope fatre or fair 
QqFf fair Com 

Scene ii ] Capell Scene hi Pope, 
Han Warb om Rowe, Iheob 
A street ] Capell 

Enter ] Rowe Enter Capulet, 
Countie Pans, and the Clowne QqFf 


1 But'\ Qj om Q.Ff, lov^e And 

Q^Qg, Pope, &c Capell, Varl Knt Dei 
Sing Ktly \ 

I, 2 But If In ahke~\ 

I, ah/ e In penalty S Walker conjT**^ 

2 I t/iinkf'l om Pope, &c (Johns ) 

3 as wel om Taylor conj MS , 
reading I think peace f as one line * 


by a student of the Inns of Court to acquire a knowledge of the law of “ assault 
and battery,” and what will amount to a jushjicatton Although Sampson exclaims, 
My naked weapon is out quarrel, I will back thee,” he adds, “ Let us take the 
law of our sides , let them begin ” Then we learn that neither frowning f nor bthng 
the thumb f nor answenng to a question, Do you bite your thumb at us, sir *« I 
do bite my thumb, sir,” would be enough to support the plea of se defendendo The 
scene ends with old Montague and old Capulet being bound over, m the English 
feshion, ta keep the peace f m the same manner as two Warwickshire clowns, who had 
been fighting, might have been dealt with at Charlecote before Sir Thomas Lucy 
Enter Servant] Sta By down of the old copies was meant the merryman , 
and a character of this description was so general m the plays of Sh *s early period 
that his title here ought, perhaps, to be retained 
9 fourteen years] White (Introd p 34) In Brockets poem Caputef says, 
Scarse saw she yet full xvi yeres ” This is the reading of the ed 1562, accord- 
mg to Collier’s repnnt It is possible that in one of the two other edd , 1582 and 
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Let two more summers wither in their pride lO 

Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride 
Par Younger than she are happy mothers made 
Cap And too soon marr’d are those so early made 
The earth hath swallow’d all my hopes but she, 


12 happy\ married Seymour conj 

13 made"] married (Q,) Ulr Smg 
(ed 2), Huds Coll (ed 2) marred 
White 

14 The eartK\ Q^Qg Earth 

F,, Knt Coll Ulr Del Huds Dyce 


(ed i), Clarke, Hal Earth up 1 ^F^F^, 
Rowe 

Earth hath up swalloudd Sey 
mour conj 

swailotdd‘\ Qg swallowed The 
rest. Com Coll Ulr Del Huds Hal 
she"] her Han 


1587, one of which Sh would have been likelier to use than the earliest impression, 
there may have been the very easy misprint, by transposition, " xiv yeres ” On such 
points as this he followed closely the text m hand of the novelists and chroniclers 
whose works he dramatized, and the probability of some such error is the greater, 
from the fact that in Paynter^s prose tale the father gives yuhet yet two years more, 
saying, “ she is not yet attayned to the age of xviii yeares ” But, if no such error 
were made, it would seem as if Sh reduced Juliefs age to the very lowest point at 
which girls are marriageable in England, that he might accommodate it to the garru- 
lous Nursis charactenstic reference to the earthquake 

Cham The probability is, that “ fourteen” was a slip of the pen or the press 

13 made] Steev Puttenham, Art of Poesy, i 5 ^ 9 > this expression, which 

seems to be proverbial, as an instance of a figure which he calls the Rebound 
« The maid that soon married is, soon marred is ” The jingle between marred and 
made is likewise frequent among the old wnters So Sidney " Oh ^ he is marPd, 
that is for others made Spenser uses it very often Huds Hal 

Sing (ed 2) to the foregoing citations adds 

* You’re to be marTd or marryed as they say, 

To day or to morrow to morrow or to day Flecknoe’a Epi^raftts^ p 

White In printing the compositor seems to have been misled by the exist 
ence of a jmgling adage similar to that m AlPs Well, and perhaps by “ made” at 
the end of the previous line 

The quibble here (All’s Well, II, ni, 315) is just worth noticing because it de 
pends upon the same sound of the a in both words, and the full pronunciation of 
the participial ed in both when the play was wntten The contraction of the last, 
for rhyme’s sake, would not destroy the little joke for an ear accustomed to the full 
sound of both words 

Dycae Sh has this jii^le several times So in this present play, II, iv, 103, and m 
Macbeth II, 111, 28 , and, as Paris has used the word madef it appears to me most 
natural that Capulet, in his rejoinder, should use *^madd* also 

14 swallow’d] Dee. To complete the verse the majority of edd put the defi 
mte article before earth, and erroneously read swallowed (dissyllable) instead of 
matlowed (trisyllable) 

Dyce It is not to be made verse by retaining the e in the participle [ White 

Clarke This conveys the idea that Capulet had other children who died early 
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She IS the hopeful lady of my earth 1 5 

But woo her, gentle Pans, get her heart , 

My will to her consent is but a part , 

An she agree, within her scope of choice 
Lies my consent and fair according voice 

This night I hold an old accustom'd feast, 20 


15 She ts eart/i} She ts the hope 
tmd stay of my full years Johns conj 
She zj] Shees ShePs 

earth"} fee Ktly hearth Cart 
wnght conj 

18 An} Capell And QqFf If 


Rowe (ed 2),*&c 

agree} agreed Q, 

19 fair according} fair according 
S Walker conj Dyce (ed 2) 

20 old accustomed} old accustomed 
S Walker conj Dyce (ed 2) 


15 lady of my earth] Steev A Gallicism Fille de terre is the French phrase 
for an heiress [Sing Knt Huds Sta White, Dyce ] Earth in other old plays is 
likewise put for lands, t e , landed estate [Sing (ed i), Euds 
M Mason Here earth means corporal part [l^ing (ed i) Sta “it may 
be so 

Mal Again in this play, II, 1, 2 Again, in Sh *s 146th Sonnet “ Poor soul, the 
centre of my sinful earth ” [Sing Knt Sta 
Ulr That IS, she is the hopeful mistress of my world, my life , not, as Steevem 
has It, of my landed estate, nor as Knight, with Mason and Malone, thinks, of my 
“ body ** 

Dyce (ed 2) Lettsom suspects that the close of this line is corrupt 
Ktly Here a nme is lost in consequence of the first line being in the prmter’i 
mind There can be little question, I should think, that the original word was not 
“earth” but fee, feud, fief, landed property, as m Knight's fee, in fee, &c , with 
which alone “lady” accords 

Clarke It is most likely that Capulet intends to include the sense of “ she is 
my sole surviving offspnng, in whom I have centred all my hopes ” 

17 her consent] Steev To, in this instance, signifies in comparison tenth, tn 
proportion to [Sing (ed 1), Knt 

Del This is hardly as Steevens explains it, but it is simply dependent upon “a 
part”— -my will is only a part of her consent, belongs to her consent The two suc- 
ceedmg verses more fully explain this meaning 
20 old accustomed] S Walker (^Cnf vol I, p 38) cites these words as one 
of his examples under Art II Passages of Sh in which a compound epithet or 
participle (or a double substantive) has been resolved into two simple epithets or an 
adverb and an epithet, See ’ 

20 feast] Knt In Romeus and Juliet the season of Capulet’s feast is winter 

“ The weiy wmter’s nightes restore the Chnstmas games, 

And now the season doth invite to banquet townish damea 
And fyrst m Capels house, the chiefe of all the kyn 
Sparth for no cost, the wonted use of banquets to begyn ” 

Sh, had, parhaps, flus m hfe mmd when, at the ball, old Capulet cries out, "And 
quench the fire, the room is grown too hot « But m every other instance the 
IS unquestionably summer “The day is hot,” says Benvolio The Fnar is up In 
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Whereto I have invited many a guest, 

Such as I love , and you among the store, 

One more, most welcome, makes my number more 
At my poor house look to behold this night 
Earth-treading stars that make dark heaven light 25 

Such comfort as do lusty young men feel 

23 One\ Once Rowe heaven^ s light Theob Johns make 

most"] 0* iR Han even light Warb mask heaven^s hghi 

makes'] make Capell conj Jackson conj 

25 make heaven light] make 26 young men] yeomen Johns conj 


his garden “ ere the sun advance his burning eye ” Juliet hears the nightingale 
sing from the pomegranate tree Dunng the whole course of the poem the action 
appears to move under the “ \aulty heaven” of Italy 

Sta [thus continues Knt *s quotation from Romeus and Jul ] 

** No lady fayre or fowle was in Verona towne 
No knight or gentleman of high or lowe renowne 
But Capilet himselfe hath byd unto his feast, 

Or by his name in paper sent, appoynted as a geast” 

25 dark heaven light] Warb This nonsense should be reformed thus “ dark 
even light,” t e , When the evening is dark and without stars, these earthly stars 
supply their place and light it up 

M Mason I propose, ‘‘ dark, heaven's light,” t e earthly stars that outshine the 
stars of heaven and make them appear dark by their own supenor bnghtness {Rht 
Sing (ed 2), ** an ingenious emendation 

Knt It appears unnecessary to alter the original reading, and especially as pas 
sages in the masquerade scene would seem to indicate that the banqueting room 
opened into a garden, as ** Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night ” ^Sta 
Sta a better reason for abiding by the onginal text is to consider that the “ dark 
heaven” in Sh ’s mind was most probably the Heaven of the stage, hung, as was the 
custom dunng the performance of tragedy, with black 
Clarke As poetical hyperbole may it not bear the excellent sense of ** mortal 
ladies, brilliant as stars that make night as bright as day?” 

26 lusty young men] Johnson To say, and to say in pompous words, that a 
young man shall feel as much in an assembly of beauties as young men feel in the 
month of April is surely to waste sound upon a very poor sentiment I read “ lusty 
yeomen ” You shall feel, from the sight and conversation of these ladies, such hopes 
of happiness and such pleasure, as the fanner receives from the spnng, when the 
plenty of the year begins, and the prospect of the harvest fills him with delight. 
[Huds , substantially 

Ritson Young men are ctrtzxolj yeomen In A Lytell Geste of Robyn Hode, 
pnnted by Wynken de Worde, where **yonge men" occurs four times, it is in each 
instance yeomen in Copland's edition pnnted not many years alter See also Spel- 
man^s Glossary, voce Juniores It is no less singular, that m a subsequent act of 
this very play the old copies should, in two places, read young trees" and "young 
treeT instead of "yew 4 reet" and "yevo treeT ISmg 
Steev To teH Pans that he should feel the same sort of pleasure m an assembly 

f» 
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When well-appareird April on the heel 

Of limping winter treads, even such delight 

Among fresh female buds shall you this night 

Inherit at my house , hear all, all see, $0 

And like her most whose merit most shall be 

Which on more view, of many mine being one 


29 /emale'} fennell QqFj 
32 WJnck on more\ Q^Qg WTitch 
one more QaQjFf, Rowe Such amongst 
(Qi) Steev Within your Johns conj 
On which more Capell Seaich among 
Steev conj Such, a?nongst Var (Sing ) 
Dyce (ed i), Sta White, Hal Clarke 
Amongst such Ulr Among such Sing 
(ed 2) conj Such as on Ktly conj 
Whilst on more Dyce, ed 2 (Mason 
conj ) Which one^ o'er Jackson conj 

VlOiich vieWy of~\ Such amongst 


few, of Badham conj Which one may 
•me with Bullock conj * 

view, of many'] viev), of man^, 
Qs^ 1 

•mew of many, Q^Qg 

view, of many mine] view of 
many, mine Pope, Han Sing Coll Ulr 
Del Huds Dyce(ed i), Hal Clarke, 
Ktly view of many, mine, Thedb Warb 
Johns Capell, Var Knt Dyce (ed 2), 
Sta White, Cham 


ot beauties which young folk feel in that season when they are most c;ay and amor 
ous, was surely as much as the old man ought to say 
« ubi subdita flamma medulhs, 

Vere magis (quia vere calor redit ossibus) ” — Virg Gear m 271-2 {Stng 
Mal Sh 98th Sonnet may also confirm the reading of the text 

** When pr&ud pud Aprd dressed in all his tnm 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing ” \Svng Coll Huds 

Sing Cotgrave translates Franc gontier, a good nch yeoman , substantial 
yonker ” He also renders ** Vergaland, a lustie yonker " 

Knt The spirit of Italian poetry was upon Sh when he wrote these lines, and 
he thought not of the lusty yeomen m his fields, — 

“While the ploughman near at hind 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land ” — 

but of such gay groups as Boccaccio has painted, who 

“ Sat down in the high grass and in the shade 
Of many a tree sun proof** 

Sh has, indeed, explained his own idea of “ well apparelled Apnl” in his 98th 
Sonnet Douce has well observed, that in this passage Sh might ** have had m view 
the decorations which accompany the above month in some of the manuscnpt and 
printed calendars, where the young folks are represented as sitting together on the 
grass , the men ornamenting the girls with chaplets of flowers 
HxnDS What feelings the young are apt to have in the spnng can hardly need 
explaming to those who remember their youth 
Coix (ed 2) Surely we need not, with Ritson, speculate upon emendation 
where none is required, and there is no need for altenng young men” to yeonuHi 
Ihough yeomen may be ” young men,*^ or ** young men” yeomen 
30 inherit] Mai That is, to possess \_Stng Huds White 
32 Which on more view etc ] Johnson This Ime I do not undiemtand. 
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May stand in number, though in reckoning none 

Come, go with me Go, sirrah, trudge about 

Through fair Verona, find those persons out 35 

Whose names are written there \G%ves a papef\ and to them say, 
My house and welcome on their pleasure stay \Exeuni 

Capulet and Pans 

34 [To berv ] Sta Dyce (ed 2) 36 [Gives ] Mai Omitted in Qq 

Ff, Cambr 


The old folio gives no help I can offer nothing better than Within your view 
IHal 

Mal There is here an allusion to an old proverbial expression, that one is no 

iiumber So in Decker^s Honest Whore, Part II ** to foU to one is to fall 

to none. For one no number is ” In Sh *s 136th Sonnet ‘‘Among a number one is 
reckof^d none ” (ed i), Ver^ Huds 

M Mason This passage will not be rendered intelligible by Steevens^s conj , 
which IS neither sense nor English The old foho leads us to the right reading, 
which I should suppose to have been thus “ Whilst on more view of many,” &c 
With this alteration the sense is clear, and the deviation from the folio very tnflmg 
[“Only the change of ‘ ch’ to ” adds Dyce (ed 2), who adopts Mason’s conj ] 
Sing (ed i) Hear all, see all, and like her most who has the most merit, ker^ 
which, after attentively regarding the many, my daughter being one, may stand 
unique m ment, though she may be reckoned nothing, or held m no estimation 
\Huds ] Which IS here used for whOf a substitution frequent in Sh , as m all the 
wnters of his time [ Vetf 

Del (Lexikon) Sh here uses which m the loose relative connection peculiar to 
him, by which the relative pronoun does not refer to a certain antecedent word, but 
refers the whole related sentence to the sentence preceding 
Ulr This explanation [of Delius’] I find as difficult to understand as the words 
themselves Under these circumstances I have turned back to the reading of Q^, 
holding the readings of the other copies for mispnnts or compositors’ sophistications, 
and I have allowed myself to introduce an emendation into the text, which, m my 
opinion, gives a perfectly clear sense, and can hardly be termed a change of the 
text, as it consists only in transposing the first two words Such a transposition 
seems always justifiable where the sense requires it, as misprints of this kir d, m the 
very negligent printing of all the old edd , are very numerous 

Babham {^Cam Essays^^ 1S56) The cause of all this confusion is, that the read 
mg of Q,, being unintelligible, was altered in the subsequent Qq, and that alteration 
was adopted by the foho The faulty word was left untouched, and the sound parts 
were corrupted by the editor of Q^ who did not see that the right reading was^ 
“ such amongst few ” 

Sta Neither reading [of Qq nor Ff ] affords a clear sense 
Dyce (ed i) The later edd are not more intelligible than Q^ 

White The passage is obscure, elliptical, and debased by a poor conceit, but, 
remembering that one used to be regarded as no number, it seems to mean. Such 
(t e, so high m ment) my daughter may appear, and being one (of those so distin 
grished) may stand, in number, one, though, m reckoning, nothing 
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Serv Find them out whose names are written here ? It is 
wntten that the shoemaker should ireddle with his yard and the 
tailor with his last, the fisher with his pencil and the painter with 
his nets , but I am sent to find those persons whose names are 
here writ, and can never find what names the writing person hath 
here writ I must to the learned In good time 

Enter Benvolio and Romeo 

Ben Tut, man, one fire burns out another’s burning, 

One pain is lessen’d by another’s anguish , 45 

Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning , 

One desperate grief cures with another’s languish 
Take thou some new infection to thy eye, 

And the rank poison of the old will die 

Rom Your plantain leaf is excellent for that 50 

38 written here f It'] "Row t wntten 43 I learned] In parenthesis, Qq 
tere / It Dyce, Cambr wntten Here it Ff 
QqFgF^ written Heere it F^ wntten 44 out] out^ 

Heert it F^ wntten here! [turns and 46 holp] helped Pope, &c 

twists the notes about ] Here [tapping 47 cures] cure Pope, &c 

his head] tt Nicholson conj * 48 thy eye] the eye The rest 

41 persons] persons out Capell Rowe, &c Camp Knt Sing (ed 2), 

42 here writ] wni Ff, Knt Cham Ktly 

Halliwele No explanation of this yet given is at all satisfactory 

Ktly I should feel inclined to read, ** Such as on view ” By ** more” must be 
meant more extensive The aposiopesis, so suited to the hasty, impetuous character 
of the speaker, makes all clear 

Clarke “ My daughter being one among many such [* earth treading stars' and 
‘fresh female buds,’ as I have descnbed, and whom you will see there], she may 
stand in the number of them, though she may not be counted by you as ‘ her whose 
ment most shall be ’ ” 

50 plantain leaf] Steev This was a blood stauncher, and was formerly ap- 
plied to green wounds The same thought occurs m Albumazar “ Bnng a fresh 
plantain leaf. I’ve broke my shin ” Coll Huds 

Knt Of course Sh did not allude to the tropical fruit bearing plant, but to ihe 
common plantain of our English marshy grounds and ditches The plantain was 
also considered as a preventive of poison, and to this supposed virtue Romeo first 
alludes. 

Coll Costard calls for it in Love’s L L , III, 1, 74. 

Ulr Romeo means, Thy remedy is as excellent for my complaint as a plantain 
leaf IS for a b*oken shin Plantain was used to stop the blood, but not for a fracture 
of a bone, to which such a remedy obviously cannot apply Hence, when Costard, 
m L L. L , calls for a plantain leaf for his broken shm, or a fellow in Ben Jonson's 
•* The Case is Altared,” wants it fi>r a broken head, it is, I think, in the ®iipe iromca] 
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Ben For what, I pray thee? 

Rom For your broken shin 

Ben Why, Romeo, art thou mad ? 

Rom Not mad, but bound more than a madman is , 

Shut up in prison, kept without my food, 

Whipt and toimented and — Good-den, good fellow JS 

Serv God gi’ good-den — I pray, sir, can you read? 

Rom Ay, mine own fortune in my misery 
6erv Perhaps you have learned it without book but, I pray, 
tan you read any thing you see ? 

Rom Ay, if I know the letters and the language 6o 

Serv Ye say honestly rest you merry ’ 

Rom Stay, fellow , I can read [Reads 

* Signior Martino and his wife and daughters , County Anselme 


55 Good den\ Coll Godden QqF,F, 
Fg Good den F^, Rowe, &c Var Knt 
Good den Capell God den Dyce, Cambr 
God den Sta 

56 God good den\ Godgtgoden 

QqFjFgFg God gt^ Good den F^, Rowe, 
&c God gt * golden Capell God ye good 
den Sta 

5^,59 Prose, Pope (ed 1) As verse, 
QqFf, Rowe, Var Knt Sing Sta end- 
ing first line at book Ending first line at 
Pope (ed 2),Tlieob Warb Johns 


58 learned Qq Uandd Ff, Rowe, 
&c Var Knt Sing Sta 

61 £Gomg CoU (ed 2), Qarke 

62 [Reads J the Letter QqFf 
63-68 As nine lines of verse, Dyce 

(ed 2), (Capell conj ) 

63 daughters\ Qq daughter Ff, 
Rowe, Capell, Sta 

County^ Count Rowe, &c 
Anselmel Q^Q^OgF^F,, Anseltni 
Q, Anselm F F^, Rowe, &c Anselmo 
Dyce (ed 2), (Capell conj ) 


lense as here If Romeo, as the Engbsh commentators suppose, really considered 
plantain a good remedy for a broken bone, his words would have no sense 
Beisly {jplantago major) greater plantain The leaves were, m Sh ’s time, used 
to heal fresh wounds, and the village herbalists now use th^ for the same purpose 
The plant grows near the abodes of men, and commonly by waysides, hence it ob- 
tained the common name of way bread ” 

Bartholomseus speaks of it as “ healing sore wounds, and biting of wood houndes, 
and abateth the swelling thereof” And Drayton, in " Polyolbion,” has ** Plaintam 
for a sore ” Knight’s note is not correct, as the plant grows on waysides and mostly 
in dry places The water plantain (Altsma plcmtagd) grows in ditches and moist 
places, but this is not the plant Sh alluded to The figure of the plant given by 
Knight is unlike the common plantain 
Cham The buck’s horn plantain 

55 Oood-den] Nares A mere corruption of for good evemng This 

salutation was used our ancestors as soon as noon was past, after which tune, good 
•Inorrow, or good day, was esteemed improper [ Vide post II, iv, 99 ] [Dyce 
61 rest you merry] Dei. He supposes Romeo to be a jester, from whom no 
rational answer is to be expected, and is about to leave him 
6^ Anselme] S Walker {^Crtt* vol I, p 2) A late wnter has anticipided 

4 
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and liis beauteous sisters , The Lady widow of Vitruvio , Signior 
Placentio and his lovely nieces , Mercutio and his brother Valen- 
tine , Mine uncle Capulet, his wife, and daughters , My fair niece 
Rosaline ; Livia , Signior Valentio and his cousin Tybalt , Lucio 
and the lively Helena ’ 

A. fair assembly whither should they come ? 

Serv Up 70 

Rom Whither ? 

Strv To supper , to our house 
Rom Whose house ? 

Serv My master’s 

67 L%vta\ Limo Rowe (ed 2),* 

Popt gentle Lima Capell conj and 
Lwta Byce (ed 2), (Courtenay conj ), 

Ktly 

68 hvely\ lonely Rowe 
^9 [giving back the Note Capell, 

Var Elnt Sing Dyce, Sta Cham 
Clarke, KUy 

70 Upl To sup Sta conj Up 
Kdy 


71, 72 Whither 9 Serv lo 
per, A?] Theob (Warb) Whether to 
supper? To (Qj) Whither to sup 
per? Ser To Knt Ulr Del Sta 
Whither to supper Set ? 7 b Q, 
Whither to supper Ser To Whith 
er? to supper? Ser To FfQj, Rowe, 
Pope, Johns Coll binds Hal 'Whither? 
Ser To supper to Han Dyce (ed 2) 

72 To supper'l om Capell 


me in remarking that the list of invitations in Romeo and Juliet is m verse In 1 67 
he has properly supplied the deficient syllable Rosaline and Lma ” In 1 63 I 
suspect that for ^^Anselme^^ we ought to read *‘Anselmo ” The wnter in question, 
if I recollect nght, is Mr Courtenay 

Dyce (ed 2) But Capell had long ago wntten thus ** How if Capulet’s list of 
invited be metre too ? odd as it may seem, it is nearly so now, for reading *Anselmd 
AnselmOf and giving ^Ltvtd her epithet {gentle, for instance), which are both proper 
and something more, it resolves itself into nine as complete lambicks as any m Sh , 
nor can be made prose without a great deal more alteniig than goes to making il 
verse ” Mtes, &c , vol II, P iv, p 4 

Del The list of guests, as Romeo reads it off and accompanies it with his own 
remarks— for the epithets to the names can scarcely he deemed to have been all 
wntten down by Capulet — although printed as prose in the old as well as in the late 
editions, is nevertheless tolerably regular blank verse [Delius has substantially Ihe 
same m his Lexicon, 1852 ] 

65 Mercutio] Clarke It is noteworthy that Mercutio here figures among the 
invited guests, although we find him always associating with the young men of the 
Montague family He is the prince’s “ kinsman,” and it may be supposed is on 
terms of acquaintance with both the nval Houses, although evidently having greater 
intimacy with^the Montagues than the Capulets 

67 RosaJwie] Clarke This is the point in the play which testifies that Rosa 
hne IS a Gapukt 

72 To ®upp®r] Mai These words undoubtedly belong ‘o the servant, to whom 
diey were transferred by Theobald. (ed 2), Dyce 
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Rom Indeed, I should have ask’d you that before 75 

Scrv Now I’ll tell you without asking my master is the 
great rich Capulet, and if you be not of the house of Mon- 
tagues, I pray, come and crush a cup of wine Rest you merry * 

{Exit 

Ben At this same ancient feast of Capulet’s 
Sups the fair Rosaline whom thou so lov’st, 8o 

With all the admired beauties of Verona 
Go thither, and with unattainted eye 
Compare her face with some that I shall show, 

And I will make thee think thy swan a crow 

Rom When the devout religion of mine eye 85 

Maintains such falsehood, then turn tears to fires ^ 

And these, who, often drown’d, could never die, 

Transparent heretics, be burnt for liars * 

One fairer than my love ^ the all-seeing sun 
Ne’er saw her match since first the world begun 90 

Ben Tut ^ you saw her fair, none else being by, 


76, 78 Now merry\ Verse by Ca 
pell, ending asking Capulet, Mon 
tagues, wine merry 

77 MbntaguesJ the Montagues Ca- 
pell 

78 pray, come\ pray you, come Ca 
pell 

crusJI\ crash Han 


80 Msti Rowe lovest F^Q^F^F^, 
Coll (ed 2), Cambr l<njes 

86 firei\ Pope fire QqFf, Rowe, 
White 

87 these'\ those Han 

91 Tut\ Tut Tut F^ Tut, tut F3 
F^, Rowe, &c, Capell, Coll (ed 2) 
Dyce (ed 2) 


78 crush a cup] Steev This cant expression seems once to have been com 
mon I have met with It often in the old plays \Cotl Vetpl We still say, in cant 
language, to crack a bottle [Sing Valpy, Haz Huds White, Dyce, Clarke 

In The Two Angry Women of Abington, 1599 « Fill the pot, hostess, &c , and 

we’ll crush z/” In Hoffman’s tragedy, 1631 “ we’ll crush a cup of thine 

own country wme ” In The Pinder of Wakefield, 1599, the Cobbler says “ Come, 
George, we’ll crush a pot before we part ” [Sta Hal 

Sta These instances might be easily multiplied 

86 to fires] White Modern edd have hitherto silently read, "to fires^* on ac 
count of the rhyme to "liars,” but and Q^, though printed from different MSS , 
both read "to fire” (or fier) The mere difference of a final s seems not to have 
been regarded in rhyme m Sh ’s day, and the reading " fires” tends to impovensh a 
Ime not over-rich 

91 Tut] CotL. (ed 2) The second mtei^ection, necessary to the metre, is fiom 
the (MS) 

I^CE (ed 2) See S Walker’s "Cn/” vol II, p 146 [where this reduplication 
{s cottsida-ed neces^ary]^ 
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Hetself poised with herself in either eye 

But in that crystal scales let there be weigh’d 

Your lady’s love against some other maid 

That I will show you shimng at this feast, 95 


93 tha(\ those Rowe, &c , Capell, 
Var (Haz) CoU Hal 

seales'\ scale S Walker conj 
(withdrawn) 


94 lady's love] lady love Theob 
&c , Com Haz Dyce (ed 2) lady lovt 
Capell ladfs look or laud Ulr coni 
lady and love Ktly 


93 that crystal scales] Mal The emendation, thosey was made by Rowe 
\CoU (ed I )] I am not sure that it is necessary The poet might have used 

for the entire machine \Coll (ed 2) 

Knt Scales is used as a singular noun \Pyce {^^Remarksy' &c ) Huds 

Dyce Remarks,' &c) And so it was frequently employed by the poet’s con- 
temporaries [Sing" (ed 2) 

Walker vol III, p 223) We might, indeed, read “that c scale," but 

this would contradict the meaning, and Dyce says, as above (and he is not likely to 
be mistaken) Scales is one of a number of substantives which were then used as 
singular nouns , arms (in the sense of armorial bearings), lists (the place of combat, 
so called), stocks (rd k^Xov), shambles, breeches, colours, &c 

94 lady's love] Theobald But the comparison was not to be betwixt the 
Love that Romeo’s Mistress paid him and the Person of any other young Woman 
but betwixt Romeo’s Mistress herself and some other that should be match’d against 
her The Poet, therefore, must certainly have wrote, “ Your Lady love ” 

Heath That is, the love you bear to your lady, which, in our language, is com- 
monly used for the lady herself [Sing Huds Dyce 

Sing Perhaps we should read Your lady love [Huds 

Dyce (**^Remarks" &c) To me, at least, this explanation (Heath’s) is unsatis 
factory qy did Sh write “ Your lady love ?” 

Ulr After all, the misprint may be in the word love, and perhaps instead thereof 
we should read look, or laud 

Walker {*^Cnt" vol I, p 255) How can your lady's love mean anything but 
your ladfs passion for you? which would here be contrary to the fact as well as to 
the speaker’s meaning Read your ladte love , and so I find Dyce suggests 

Sta a corruption, I suspect, for “ lady love ” It was not Romeo’s love for 
Rosaline, nor hers for him, which was to be poised, but the lady herself, “ against 
some other maid ” 

White. It seems as if we should read **lady lovd' here, and this obvious change 
has been suggested by Dyce and Singer, and declared absolutely necessary by S 
Walker But the imperfect and surreptitious (Q^) has ‘*ladyes loue," and the subse 
quent old copies, though printed from another MS , ^Hadies loue ” Sh too, often as 
he had opportunity, never used “ lady-love,” if I may trust my memory, or even 
Mrs Clarke’s Concordance And I more than doubt that the compound “ lady-love” 
Is as old as the time of Sh , although I believe the general opinion is quite the 
contrary 

Dyce (ed 2) I did not know that this was Theobald’s reading when I proposed 
It m my Remarks, &c Grant 'TOtite says “ I more than doubt” [See , tfl supra ] 
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And she shall scant show well that now shows best 
Rom ril go along, no such sight to be shown. 

But to rejcice m splendour of mine own \Exeunt 

Scene III A room in Capulefs house 

Enter Lady Capulet and Nurse 

La Cap Nurse, where’s my daughter ? call her forth to me 
Nurse Now, by my maidenhead at twelve year old, 

I bade her come — ^What, lamb ^ what, lady-bird * — 

96 she shall scant show welT\ Qq A room ] Capell Capulet's 

the shew scant shelly well, shele shew House Rowe 

scant, well, shdl shew scant well, F^ 2-4 Now forbid '] Two lines Ff 
she will shew scant well, Rowe (ed Now Juliet As verse first by Johnson 
2),* &c Prose in Qq The Nurse's speeches are 

shows 2 shewes seemes m italics in Qq 

(Qi)Qa» Cambr 2 year'\ yeeres Q^ years F^, Rowe, 

97 sight\ light Anon conj * &c Com 

Scene hi ] Capell Scene ii Rowe 3 bade her come,'\ bad her come, Q^, 

Scene IV Pope come, had her 

come, Qg 

But it certainly is Compare Wilson's Coblers Frophesie, 1594 *Hhen downe came 
I my ladv hue to finde ” Sig D 3 

Ktly This IS very oddly expressed, for it was the lady herself, not her love, that 
was to be weighed I doubt if Theobald's phrase was then in use I read ^^lady 
and lovef the <Sr» of the MS having been made s by the printer, as it became / in 
“meant" for “mean and'^ in All's Well, IV, 111 

Clarke It is possible that this may mean “ the small amount of love home you 
by your lady " Romeo has before told Benvolio that “ she hath forsworn to love,” 
and it may be that, m Sh 's elliptical style, the passage means, “ let there be weighed 
the little love your lady bears you against the charms of some other maid,” &c 

2 Nurse] Coleridge (Lit Rem vol II, p 152, ed 1836) The character of 
the Nurse is the nearest thing in Sh to a direct borrowing from mere observation , 
and the reason is, that as in mfancy and childhood the individual in nature is a 
representative of a class — -just as in describing one larch tree you generalize a grove 
of them — so it is nearly as much so in old age The generalization is done to the 
poet's hand Here you have the garrulity of age strengthened by the feelings of a 
long trusted servant, whose sympathy with the mother’s affections gives her privi- 
leges and rank in the household And observe the mode of connection by accident 
of time and place, and the childlike fondness of repetition in a second childhood, 
and also that happy, humble ducking under, yet constant resurgence against, the 
check of her supenors [ Verp Huds Sta 

3 lady-bird] Del The nurse does not apply this epithet to Juliet in the insult* 
mg sense m which the term is now applied by the vulgar, but sportively, in Elusion 
to her fluttenng hithe ^nd thither, and because she will not allow herself to be at 
once found when callea 

4 * 
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God forbid * — Where's this girl ? — ^What, Juliet • 


Enter Juliet 

Jul How now * who calls ? 

Nurse Your mother 

Madam, I am here 5 

What IS your will ? 

La Cap This is the matter — Nurse, give leave awhile, 

We must talk in secret — Nurse, come back again , 

I have remember’d me, thou’s hear our counsel 
Thou know’st my daughter's of a pretty age lO 

Nurse Faith, I can tell her age unto an hour 
La Cap She’s not fourteen 

Nurse Til lay fourteen of my teeth, - 

And yet, to my teen be it spoken, I have but four, — 


4 Whenes yuhei\ Separate line, 
QqFf 

5, 6 Bow wtlU'l Capell Three 

lines, QqFf, Cambr 

What ts your wtUI\ om Sey 
mour conj 

7--10 Thts age ] As verse first by 
Capell Prose in QqFf 

9 ihou^i\ Dyce, Cambr thot^ 
Rowe thotlse QqFf, White thou shali 
Pope, &:c Var et cet 

our\ my F^, Rowe, Pope, Han 

10 know^sll Q^ knowest The rest, 


Rowe, Sta 

12-15 III Lammas tide /I Ar 
ranged as in Steev (1793) Til four 
teen as prose, How tide? as one line in 
Qq Four lines, ending teeth, spoken, 

fourteen, Lammasdide? in Ff, Rowe 
Three lines, ending teeth, four Lam 
mas tide ? m Capell Prose in Pope, 
&c Ktly 

12 of my’l o' my Capell 

13 teen] teeth F^F^F^, Rowe, Pope, 
Capell 

he %t] be 't Dyce (ed 2) 


4« God forbid Sta An exquisite touch of nature The old nurse, in hei 
fond garrulity, uses ‘Hady-bird** as a term of endearment, but recollecting its ap 
plication to a female of loose manners, checks herself, — God forbid 1” her darling 
should prove such a one ’ 

Dyce Staunton is altogether mistaken The nurse says that she has already 
«bid Juliet come she then calls out, « What, Iambi what, lady bird I” and Juliet 
not yet making her appearance, she exclaims, “ God forbid ^ — ^where^s this girl ?” 
the words, « God forbid,” being properly an ellipsis of “ God forbid that any acci 
dent should keep her away,** but used here mei ely as an expression of impatience 

9 thou's] White “Thou shalt,** which is the reading of nearly every modem 
edition, destroys the rhythm, and is al together indefensible 

12 fiotxrteen] C A Brown (“Autobiographical Poems,** &c) Juliefs extreme 
youth was, at the time, an apology to the audience for the boy who played so ar 
duous a part This guess at explaining the deviation from the ongmals may seem 
ridiculous, but It IS possible 

13 teen] Johnson To my sorrow [Stng Coll Baz Buds White, Bal 

Steev So m Spenser’s Fairy Queen, b 1, c ix “ for dread and doleful teen ** 
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She IS not fourfeen How long is it now 
To Lammas-tide ? 

La Cap A fortnight and odd days 15 

Nurse Even or odd, of all days in the year, 

Come Lammas-eve at night shall she be fourteen 
Susan and she — God rest all Christian souls f — 

Were of an age well, Susan is with God, 

She was too good for me — ^but, as I said, 2f» 

On Lammas-eve at night shall she be fourteen , 

That shall she, many, I remember it well 
’Tis since the earthquake now eleven years, 

14 She m] Steev (1793) Shees or 16-48 Even Capell Frosc 

Sheets or She^s QqFf She's Rowe, &c m QqFf, Rowe, &c Sta Ktly 

Capell, Sta l6, 27 m] t' Capell 

ts tt\ tsH Capell 22 Thaf\ then Q^Qg 


This old word is introduced by Sh for the sake of the jingle between teen and four 
and fourteen [Szn^ Muds Hal 

Hax-UWELL He was changed in the shape of divers other things, and passed 
by them invisible , and would (no doubt) worke much woe and teene in case he 
should remaine alive after this scomefull illusion ” — Ammtanus MarcelhnuSt trans 
lated by HoUandf 1609 * 

15 Lammas-tide] Nares Tide for time It was also scrupulously used by the 
Puritans, m composition, instead of the Popish word mass^ of which they had a ner 
vous abhorrence Thus, they said Chnst-tzde, Hallow tide. Lamb tide Luckily 
Whitsuntide was rightly named to their hands 

1 6 Kven] Knt There is not m all Sh a passage in which the rhythm is more 
happily characteristic than m these speeches of the nurse [ Verp 

23 since the earthquake] Tyrwhitt How comes the Nurse to talk of an 
earthquake ? There is no such circumstance mentioned in any of the novels from 
which Sh drew his story , it therefore seems probable that he had in view the earth 
quake which had really been felt in many parts of England in his own time, viz , on 
the 6th of Apnl, 1580 (See Stowe’s Chronicle and Gabriel Harvey’s Letter in the 
Preface to Spenser’s Works, ed 1679 ) If so, one may be permitted to conjecture 
that this play, or this part of it, at least, was written in 1591, after the 6th of Apnl, 
when the eleven years since the earthquake were completed, and not later than the 
middle of July, a fortn'^ht and odd days before Lammas tide \_Sin ^ , substantially 
Com 

Mal (Vol II, p 350) Sh ’s frequent allusions to the manners and events of Kis 
own time have shown me that Tyrwhitt’s conj is not so improbable as I once 
thought It Sh might have laid the foundation of this play in 1591 and finished it 
at a subsequent penod If the earthquake, which happened m England in 1580, 
was in his thoughts and induced hm to state the earthquake at Verona as happemng 
on the day when Juhet was weaned^ and eleven years before the commencement of 
the piece, it has led him into a contradiction, for, according to the Nurse, Juhet was 
withm a fortnight and odd days of completing her fourteenth year , and yet, accord 
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And she was weaned — I never shall forget it — 

Ot all the days of the year, upon that day 25 

25 of the year\ tn the year Rowe, &c 0^ the year Capell 

mg to the computation, she could not well be much more than twelve years old 
Whether, indeed, the English earthquake was or was not in his thoughts, the Nurse's 
account is inconsistent and contradictory Perhaps Sh was more careful to mark 
the garrulity than the precision of the old woman , or peihaps he meant this very 
incorrectness as a trait of character, or, without having recouise to either of these 
suppositions, shall we say that he was here, as in some other places, hasty and inat- 
tentive ? 

Knt Ihe pnnciple of dating from an earthqual<e, 01 from any other remarkable 
phenomenon, is a very obvious one We have an example as old as the days of the 
prophet Amos “ The words of Amos, who was among the herdmen of Tekoa, 
which he saw concerning Israel, m the days of Uzziah king of Judah, and in the 
days of Jeroboam, the son of Joash, king of Israel, two years before the earthquake 
But it is by no means improbable that Sh might have been acquainted with some 
descnption of the great earthquake which happened at Verona in 1348, when Pe- 
trarch was sojourning in that city, and that, with something like historical propriety, 
therefore, he made the Nurse date from that event, while at the same time the sup- 
posed allusion to the earthquake in England in 1580 would be relished by his au- 
dience 

Collier (ed i) In the whole speech of the Nurse there are such discrepancies 
as render it impossible to arrive at any definite conclusion, even if we suppose that 
Sh intended a reference to a particular earthquake in England First, the Nurse 
tells us that Juliet was in the course of being weaned, then that she could stand 
alone, and, thirdly, that she could run alone It would have been rather extraordi 
naxy if she could not, for even accordmg to the Nurse the child was very nearly 
three years old No fair inference can, therefore, be drawn from the expiession, 
and we coincide with Malone that the tragedy was probably written towards the 
close of 1596 

Hunter {^*New Illustr ”) It will not be denied that Sh might make an Italian 
m an Italian stoiy allude to an event that occurred m London, but the whole argu 
ment is of the most shadowy kind, and it seems to be entirely destroyed when the 
fact is introduced that in 1570 there did occur a most remarkable earthquake in the 
neighborhood of Verona, so severe that it destroyed Ferrara, and which would form 
long after an epoch in the chronological calculations of the old wives of Lombaidy 
When the church of St Stephen at Ferrara was rebuilt, an inscription was placed 
against it, from which we may collect the terrible nature of the visitation 

“Cum anno M X) LXX die XVII Novembns tertift noctis horS, quara maximus teixae moiuf 
hanc pr^edanssimam urbem ita conqoassasset, ut ejus fortissima mcenia, munitissimas arces, alta pala 
tia, rehgtosa templa, sacrataa turres, omnesque fere asdes ommno evertisset et prostrasse^ nna com 
maximo cmum damno, atque acerbS clade 

The order of towers, palaces and temples in this inscnption corresponds to the order 
tn which they occur in the well known passage in The Tempst Will this come m 
aid of the argument of those who contend that Sh must, at some period of his life, 
have breathed the air of Italy, seen the Italian palaces and witnessed the Italian 
ttistoms he has so accurately exhibited? 

This mscnptim appea:::^ to have been cut m 1571, or not long after At aU 
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For I had then laid wormwood to my dug, 26 

Sitting in the sun under the dove-house wall , 

My lord and you were then at Mantua — 

Nay, I do bear a brain — ^but, as I said, 


events, I submit, that, if we must suppose that the poet intended to make the Nurse 
speak according to the truth of history at all, tins is the earthquake to which she 
alludes, and not the slight trembling which alarmed the fears of a northern people 
unaccustomed to such phgenomena The argument of T3rrwhitt’s has, however, run 
the course of all the editions \_Dyce^ Sta 
Sta There is a small tract still extant, entitled "A coppie of the letter sent from 
Ferrara the xxii of November, 1570 Imprinted at London in Paules Churchyarde at 
the signe of the Lucrece, by Thomas Purfoote in which the writer describes “ the 
great and horrible earthquakes, the excessiue and vnrecouerable losses, with the 
greate mortalitie and death of people, the mine and ouerthrowe of an infinite num 
ber of monasteries, pallaces, and other howses, and the destruction of his graces ex 
cellencies castle ” The first earthquake was on Thursday, the i ith, at ten at night, 
whiche endured the space of an Aue Mane,” on the 17th, “the earth quaked all 
the whole day ” In all, “ the earthquakes are numbered to haue been a hundred 
and foure in xl houres ” 

Clarke That Sh alluded to the earthquake of 1580 we think most probable, 
but that the allusion particularizes the penod when the event occurred in connection 
with the wnting of the play, we doubt Sh would not, we think, thus register a 
particular so subject to fluctuation as a date , for what would be an eleven years’ 
interval when he wrote might become a twelve years’ interval when the play was 
put upon the stage, and would certainly become an altogether inaccurate interval by 
the time the play had been performed during many seasons It appears to us that 
the “ eleven years” in this line is simply a step by which the old Nurse helps herself 
to retrace the age of her foster child 

Dyce (ed 2) If it be unlikely, as I think it is, that our poet had a view to the 
earthquake m his own country during 1580, it is still more unlikely that he should 
have alluded to that in Italy dunng 1570 

[For further references to this earthquake, see Appendix, *The Date of the 
Play’] Ed 

26 wormwood] Halliwell “ Like as when a mother, willing to weane her 
child, shall say unto him, night and day ‘My child, it is tune to weane thee, 
thou art growne great mough, and I am with child, my milke is corrupt, it will 
make thee sicke,’ yet he is so fond of the breast that he cannot forsake it but if the 
mother put worme wood or mustard upon the breast, the child sucking it, and feeling 
the bitternesse, he quite forsaketh it, without sucking any more Even so, though 
God’s Preachers preach unto us, and exhort us to forsake the corrupt milke of the 
world and of the flesh, yet we seeme deaf still, and are alwayes backward, untiU 
God put upon these cursed teates the mustard and worme-wood of afflictions to 
weane us ” — Cawdru^s Treasurto or Storehouse of Svmdtes^ 1600 Also Stephen/ 
Essayes and Characters^ 1615 

Beisly Wormwood {Artemisia absinthium) is a well-known plant, native of 
Britain, and flowers in Aug and Sept It has a nauseous, bitter taste 
29 bear a brain} Reed That is, I have a perfect remembrance or recollection 
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When it did taste the wormwood on the nipple 
Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool, 

To see it tetchy, and fall out with the dug * 

Shake, quoth the dove-house 'twas no need, I trow, 

To bid me trudge 

And since that time it is eleven years , 35 

For then she could stand alone , nay, by the rood, 

She could have run and waddled all about , 

For even the day before, she broke her brow 
And then my husband — God be with his soul * 

'A was a merry man — took up the child 40 

‘Yea/ quoth he, ‘dost thou fall upon thy face> 

Thou wilt fall backward when thou hast more w it , 

Wilt thou not, Jule ?* and, by my holy-dam, 

The pretty wretch left crying, and said ‘Ay ^ 


32 iJt' Capell, Wliite 

the\ White 

35 eleven\ a leuen Q^QgQ^ a- eleuen 

F. 

36 alone\ hylom Q, a tone 
high lone Ulr (Dyce fiom Q^), Cambr 


43 Juhet F^, Rowe Jt^e, 

JtiU Pope, &c >/2» Capell 
holy dani\ holydam Qq holy 
dam Har Camp Knt hohdame I>>ce 
(ed i), Cambr hahdom Dyce (ed 2) 


ll^nl Haz Sta Dyce ] So in The Country Cantam, by the Duke of Newcastle 
1649 “When these wordes of command are rotten, wee will sow some other mill 
tary seedes , you heare a hraine and memory \Hal 
Steev In Ram Alley or Merry Tncks, 1611 “ Dash, we must 
In Marston’s Dutch Courteban, 1604 “ Nay an I hear not a brain In Heywood^s 
Golden Age, 1611 “As I can bear a pack, so 1 can hear a brain ” [Ilal 
Nares To exert attention, ingenuity, or memory Thus in Marston’s Dutch 
Courtesan “ My siliy husband alas ’ knows nothing of it , ^tis I that beare, ^tis I 
that must beare a braine for all ” [Smg IJuds 
Halliwell “ Jones was no schoolman, yet he bore a brain Which ne^er fbrgol 
what ere it could contain ” — Legend of Captain Jones, 1659 
31 felt] White The verbs expressive of the action of the senses #t5re not care 
fully distinguished in their application when Sh wrote, and <‘felt*^ was used with 
peculiar license Sh ridicules this license m several passages, and especially in 
Bottom^ 5 speech (Mid Sum N D IV, 1, 197) when he wakes after his enchantment 
36 alone] Dyce Remarks f &c] It may perhaps be worth while to notice 

that we find in Middleton’s Blurt, Master Constable, “An old comb pecked ras 
cal, that was beaten out a’ th’ cock-pit, when I could*'not stand d high lone with 
out I held by a thing, to come crowing among us I” Act II, sc u, Works 1, 262, 
ed Dyce, and in W Rowley’s A Shoomaker a Gentleman, 1638 “The warren 
has lam’d many of my old customers , they cannot go a hie lone ” Sig B 4 
led 2) 

The idiom is still in use in “high time” fcur “ full time ” 
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To see now how a jest shall come about ^ 4.5 

I warrant, an I should live a thousand years, 

I never should forget it ‘Wilt thou not, Jule?’ quoth he, 

And, pretty fool, it stinted, and said ‘Ay’ 

La Cap Enough of this , I pray thee, hold thy peace 
Nurse Yes, madam yet I cannot choose but laugh, 50 
To think it should leave crying, and say ‘Ay ’ 

And yet, I warrant, it had upon its brow 
A bump as big as a young cockerel’s stone , 

A perilous knock , and it cried bitterly 

‘Yea,’ quoth my husband, ‘fall’st upon thy face? 55 

Thou wilt fall backward when thou comest to age , 

Wilt thou not, Jule?’ it stinted, and said ‘Ay’ 

yul And stmt thou too, I pray thee, nurse, say I 
Nurse Peace, I have done God mark thee to his grace * 
Thou wast the prettiest babe that e’er I nursed 60 

An I might live to see thee marned once, 

I have my wish 


46 an\ Pope and QqFf 
should’\ shall QqFjFj, 

50-57 As verse first by Capell Prose, 

Sta Ktly 

52 upon’\ on Qg 

z/j] zt QqFjFg, Cambr Ktly 
54 perzl(nis’\ parlous Capell Sta 


parlous Var Knt Sing Dvce, Ktly 

58 stint thQu\ stent thee F^ stint 
thee F^, Rowe, &c 

thee^ the F^, 

59-62 Verse first, Pope Prose, Ktly 

59 (trj too 

61 An'\ Pope and QqFf 


48 stinted] Steev It stopped, it forebore from weeping So North, in hi^ 
* Plutarch,'^ speaking of the wound which Antony received, says ** for the bIcxKl 
^tinted a little when he was laid ” In “ Cynthia’s Revels,” by Ben Jonson Stint 
thy babbling tongue ” In “What You Will,” by Marston, 1607 “ Pish ’ for shame, 
stmt thy idle chat ” Spenser uses this word frequently in his Fairy Queen 
Coll Verp Huds Sta 

Sing Baret translates * Lachrymas «!uppnmere, to stinte weeping,’ and *• to stinte 
talke,’ by * sermones restinguere * 

Knt Thus Gascoigne “ Then stinted she as if her song were done ” To stmt 
15 used m an active signification for to stop Thus in those fine lines in Titus An- 
dronicus, which it is difficult to believe any other than Sh wrote 

“The eagle suffers Ixttle birds to siug 

And*is nc^ carefil what they mean thereby. 

Knowing that with the shadow of his wing 
He can at pleasure stmt their melody ” 

Halliwei*!* I stynt, I cesse, pe eesse, let him go to it, I praye God he never 
stynt” Palsgrave, 1530 

54 perilous] Knt /Vzr/ow is a corruption of the word /m/W 
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La Cap Marry, that ' marry* is the very theme 
I came to talk of Tell me, daughter Juliet, 

How stands your disposition to be married ? 65 

Jul It IS an honour that I dream not of 
Nurse An honour * were not I thine only nurse, 

I would say thou hadst suck*d wisdom from thy teat 
La Cap Well, think of marriage now, younger than you 
Here in Verona, ladies of esteem, 70 

Are made already mothers By my count, 

I was your mother much upon these years 
That you are now a maid Thus then in brief, 

The valiant Pans seeks you for his love 
Nurse A man, young lady ^ lady, such a man 75 

As all the world^ — ^Why, he*s a man of wax 


63 Marry y that ^ inarrf\ And that 

*ame marriage Pope, &c from (Q^) 

65 disposition] dispositions Qq 

66 It u] * Tis FgF^, Rowe 

66, 67 honour] Pope, from (Q^) 
houre QqF F^ hour F F,, Rowe, Ca 
pell 

67, 68 As verse first by Pope 

67 thine] om Q^Qg 


68 I would say] / would say that 
FgF^ Ed say Pope, &c Capell, Har 
Camp Sing Knt Corn Haz Sta Dyce, 
(ed 2), Ktly 

wudom]thywisdomeQp^ *wts 
dom Allen conj MS 

71 mothers By] mothers by Qq 

72 your] a Knt 

7 S> 76 Verse first, Pope Prose, Ktly 


72 these years] Sta In the old poem Juliets age is set down at sixteen , m 
Paynter’s novel at eighteen As Sh makes his heroine only fourteen, if the words 
^^your mother,” which is the reading of the old editions, be correct, Lady Capulet 
would be eight and twenty , while her husband, having done masking some thirty 
years, must be at least threescore Knight veils the disparity, and perhaps improves 
the passage, but we believe without authonty 
76 a man of wax] Steev So, in Wily Beguiled “Why, he»s a man as one 
should pictme him in wax ” ^Sing Muds Dyce, Nal 
S Weston Well made, as if he had been modeled m wax \^Ha% IVhtte] As 
Steevens by a happy quotation has explained it “When you, Lydia, praise the 
waxen arms of Telephus” (says Horace) ( IVaxen, well shaped, fine turned), &c 
ISmg Huds Dyce, Clarke ] Bentley changes cerea into lactea, little undemtanding 
that the praise was given to the shape, not to the colour \Hal 
Sing [Quotes Hor Od I, xiii, 2, as above, and adds] Which Dacier explains 
* Des bras faits au tour, comme nous disons d'un bras rond, qu’il est comme de cire ’ 
White So in Euphues and hts England “You make either your lover so 
exquisite that for shape he must be framed in wax,” 1597, Sig X 3, and see in 
III, 111, 126, of this play But the expression is not out of use in this countiy , and 
1 have been so accustomed to hear ‘my lad of wax^ addressed as a phrase of jocu 
lar encouragement and approbation to a boy, that, had I not noticed the Bntish 
^ editors' explanation of the phrase, I should not have thought that it needed one 
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This night you shall behold him at our feast Be 

Read o’er the volume of young Paris’ face, 

And find delight writ there with beauty’s pen , 

Examine every married lineament, 

And see how one another lends content , 

And what obscured in this fair volume lies 85 

Find written m the margent of his eyes 

83 mamed‘\(^^ severall Tlcie xe$t, 85 obscured'\ obseme Allen Ms 
Rowe, Theob Warb Johns Capell, conj 

Camp Knt Del Wliite 86 margenf\ margin Var Knt Coll 

Sing Huds Ulr Del Clarke, Hal Ktly 


83 married lineament] Steev Examine how nicely one feature depends 
upon another, or accords with another, in order to produce that harmony of the 
whole face which seems to be implied in the word content In Tro and Cress we 
have the married calm of states,” and in the 8th Sonnet the same allusion 

** If the true concord of well tuned sounds, 

By unions marrudi do offend thme ear — {Sing- (ed i), ffuds 

Ulr In my opinion, the prosaic several would be decidedly preferable to ttxe 
hyper poetical and far fetched “ marned^^ (especially as the thought that the features 
were m harmony is distinctly expressed in the next verse), if the whole speech of 
Lady Capulet were not so full of plays upon words and strained comparisons That 
Sh puts in the mouth of Juliet’s mother such, so called, Euphuisms is certainly not 
without a deep design She is distinguished by the style and matter of her speech 
as a highly cultivated, but in truth an artificial, woman of the world of that day, of 
considerable address, but without feeling, without heart or soul, who thinks more 
of fashionable elegance of manners, social advantage, &c , than of true inner worth, 
and IS, therefore, more devoted to the world than to the care and education of he\ 
daughter 

Del The epithet, marrudT anticipates too forcibly the succeeding line Thv. 
blending together, emphasized in the succeeding verse, stands m more marked con 
trast by the use of ^^severaV^ than by the use of married 

86 margent] Steev The comments on ancient books were always printed in 
the margin So Horatio, in Hamlet, says “ I knew you must be edified by the 
margent T &c {^Sing Ha& Huds 

Mal So in the Rape of I ucrece 

“ But she that never cop’d with stranger eyes 

Could pick no meaning from their parling looks, 

Hor read the subtle shining secrecies 
Wnt in the glassy margeni of such boohs Huds Meu 

Sta Sh was evidently fond of resembling the face to a book, and having once 
amved ut this smuhtude, the companson, however odd, of the eyes to the margin 
wherein of old the commentary on the text was pnnted is not altogether unnatural 
Th*s passage, which presents both the primary and subordmate metaphor, is the best 
example he has given of this peculiar assoaation of ideas 
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This precious book of love, this unbound lover 
To beautify him, only lacks a cover 
The fish lives in the sea, and ’tis much pnde 
For fair without the fair within to hide 
That book in many’s eyes doth share the glory. 

That in gold clasps locks in the golden stSy 
So shall you share all that he doth possess. 

By having him making yourself no less 

S/ rii iS? ? 

W I II look to kke. .f looking IJo„g n,„,e 
But no more deep will I endart mine eye 
than your consent gives strength to make it fly 
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90 


89 sea:2 sieS Ratal (Mason com) 
fatr vnthin2 f<trri, tmthin Q^, 

91 marfs\ many 


95 


99 


95 womenl "wo- 

men Qq, Coll (ed 2 ) 

9 S endari] tng^e Pope from (O ) 
99 om 


lovir s a^Me I ^ The 

and the word llTa auZtonTf 

89 the seal SteeV ThVt “ndicnlons ”) 

?».2VS tt-nr — 

w^idThlTS 

of^a^\aSome'^ll‘ S'" 

withZ cStetr “^”2 of Fanner’s can have to do 

.e serrrn.o?^e::;^xr^^^^ - - “ --.t.: 

-8Ht which IS to supply 

has not yet bee” Z ^ 

-SZo^^ to It by Pope 

anrva!S>®°!SLg (ef? ' f>»t 

mf inrs^lace''”' used by Sh . and perhaps invented by 
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Enter a Semngman 

Serv Madam, the guests are come, supper served up, you 
called, my young lady asked for, the nurse cursed in the pantry, 
and every thing in extremity I must hence to wait , I beseech 
you, follow straight 

La Cap We follow thee \Extt Sermngman'\ — ^Juliet, the 
County stays 

Nurse Go, girl, seek happy nights to happy days \_Exeunt 


Scene IV A street 


f^nter ROMEO, Mercutio, Benvolio, with five or six Maskers, Torch bearers, 

and others 


Rom What, shall this speech be spoke for our excuse ? 
Or shall we on without apology? 


104 siraighfl om Pope, Han 

[Exit Servingman ] Exit Ff, 
after line 103 om Qq 
Scene iv ] Steev Scene v Pope 
Act II Scene i Capell 

A street ] Capell A street be 
fore Capulet^s house Theob 


Maskers,] Maskers, and Sta Cambr 
and others ] Steev and drums 
Theob om Ulr Sta Cambr 
I Rom ] Ben Capell conj 

What^ this^ What the Ed 

conj 


10 r nurse cursed] Del Because she is not at hand to help 
Enter Mercutio] Coleridge {Lit , vol ii, p 153, ed 1836) Oh^ how 
shall I descnbe that exquisite ebullience and overflow of youthful life, wafted on 
over the laughing waves of pleasure and prospenty, as a wanton beauty distorts the 
face on which she knows her lover is gazing enraptured, and wrinkles her forehead 
In the triumph of its smoothness ’ Wit ever wakeful, fancy busy and procreative as 
an insect, courage , an easy mind that, without cares of its own, is at once disposed 
to laugh away those of others, and yet to be interested in them, — these and all con 
genial qualities melting into the common copula of them all, the man of rank and 
the gentleman, with all its excellences and all its weaknesses, constitute the charac 
ter of Mercutio ^ [ Verp ILuds Sta 

Steev *An other gentleman called Mercutio, which was a courtlyke gentleman, 
very well be loved of all men, and by reason of his pleasaunt and curteous behaviot 
was m every company wel intertayned * Paintei^s Palace of Pleasure [Sing 
Malone He is thus described in the poem which Sh followed 

‘At thone side of her chayre her lover Romeo, 

And on the other syde there sat one cald Mercutio 
A courtier that eche where vsras highly had in pryce. 

For he was coortious of his speche and pleasant of devise 
Even as a lyon would emong the lambes be bolde, 

Such was emong the bashiull maydes Mercutio to beholde. 
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Sen The date is out of such prolixity 

i’ll have no Cupid hoodwink’d with a scarf, 

mng a Tartar’s painted bow of lath, 5 

trmg the ladies like a ciow-keeper, 

Ben ] Mei Capell conj 6 crow keeper\ cow-keeper Pope, 

(ed 2) (Theob conj withdrawn) 


With frendly gripe he ceasd fayre Juliets snowish hand 
A gyft he had that Nature gave him in his swathing band. 

That trosen mountayne yse was never halfe so cold, 

A’* were his handes, though nere so neer the fire he did them holde. * 

\Sing Com Verp Huds Sia 

laps It was this last circumstance which induced Sh to represent Mercutio as 
i sensible to the passion of love, and “ a jester at wounds Ac never felt See 
illo III, iv, 39 IStn^ 

ad others] Coll (ed 2) One of the "others” was furnished with a drum, as 
earn from the (MS ) This is material, according to the last words of Benvoho 
US scene 

such prolixity] Warburton That is, mas^s are now out of fashion That 
was an enemy to these fooleries, appears from his writing none , and that his 
s discredited them is more than probable [^Eal 

TEEV The diversion going forward at present is not a masque but a masquerade 
denry VIII, when the king introduces himself to the entertainment given by 
bey, he appears, like Romeo and his companions, in a maskf and sends a mes- 
;er before to make an apology for his intrusion This was a custom observed by 
e who came uninvited, with a desire to conceal themselves for the sake of 
gue, or to enjoy the greater freedom of conversation Their entry on these 
Lsions was always prefaced by some speech m praise of the beauty of the ladies 
le generosity of the entertainer, and to the prolixity of such introductions allu- 
is here made So in Histnomastix, 1610, a man wonders that the maskers come 
so blunt, without device F” Of the same kind of masquerading see a specimen 
'imon I, 11, where Cupid precedes a troop of ladies with a speech [Sing Huds 
(subs ) Hal 

ERCY Sh has wntten a masque in Act IV of The Tempest It would have 
1 difficult for Warburton to prove they vrere discontinued during any period of 
s life [Hal 

OLL (ed 2) Sh ridicules a formal prolix introduction, such as that in Love’s 
, V, 11, 158 

bow of lath] Douce The Tartarian bows, as well as most of those used by 
iVsiatic nations, resembled in their form the old Roman or Cupid’s bow, such as we 
on medals and bas reliefs Sh used the epithet to distinguish it from the Eng- 
bow, whose shape is the segment of a circle [Sing Knt Verp Huds Hal 
crow-keeper] Steev [Note on Lear IV, vi, 88] So in the 48th Idea of 
ytan 

** And when corn’s sown, or grown into the ear, 

Pracuso thy qtuver and tom crmtrkeeper INares^ Smg 

ARES At present, in all the midland counties, a boy set to drive the birds away 
Lid to keep birds Hence a stuffed figure, now called more properly a tcare^ 
was also called a crow-keeper In this pass^e a scarecrow is clearly meant 
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Nor no v/ithout-book prologue, faintly spoke 

After the prompter, for our entrance 

But, let them measure us by what they will, 

We’ll measure them a measure, and be gone lO 

7, 8 Nor no entrance ] Pope fiom 8 foi^ ^fore Han 
(Qx) Rowe, Capell entrance] enterance Pope, Han, 

7 Nor no] Nor a Pope, &c Ktly 

Knt The ** crow keeper” who scares the ladies had also a bow he is the shuffle 
or mawkin — the scarecrow of rags and straw, with an arrow in his hand [ Verp 

Dyce See Forby^s Vocab of East Anglia 

White A living functionary, for whom the scarecrow of this country is a luxuri 
ously clad substitute 

7 without-book prologue] Knt Supposed by Warton to allude to the boy 
actors so fully alluded to m Hamlet [ Verp 

Ulr I should not admit into the text these two lines, found only in (Qj), and 
stncken out afterwards, probably by Sh himself, were not the printing of the later 
eds so very careless that a couple of lines might easily have fallen out, and did they 
not at the same time refer to a custom which certainly excited Sh ’s displeasure, and 
consequently might have induced him to intercalate these two verses << Without 
book prologue” is doubtless to be taken as one word, and it signifies a prologue not 
in the book — ^that is, not composed by the poet, but added probably by the manager 
or some writer for the theatre, and consequently was in bad verses and spoken after 
the prompter in a weak, mechanical way That it was not at all unusual for pro 
logues and epilogues to be prepared by others than the authors is evident from 
several passages m Henslow’s Diary (edited by J P Collier, Lond 1845, P 228, 
229) For this same reason I believe that the prologue to our tragedy also was not 
composed by Sh 

White These two lines seem to have been purposely omitted after (Q,), but only 
on account of their disparagement of the prologue speakers on the stage , and they 
may therefore properly be restored to the text 

Del [doubts the propnety of restoring them] 

8 entrance] Mal Here used as a tnsyllable ^Sta Del (as in Macb I, v, 
40), White 

10 measure] Knt This was the courtly dance of the days of Elizabeth, not 
so solemn as the pavan — ^the « doleful pavan,” as Davenant calls it, — ^in which princes 
in their mantles and lawyers in their long robes, and courtly dames with enormous 
trams, swept the rushes like the tails of peacocks From this circumstance came its 
name, the pavan — the dance of the peacock For a descnption of the “measure,” 
see “ Much Ado,” II, i, 72 [Nal 

Sta a measure seems onginally to have meant any dance the motions of which 
kept due time to music “ And dancing is a moving all m measure ” ( Orchestra, by 
Sir John Davies, 1622 ) In time, however, it obtained a more precise signification, 
and was used to denote a movement slow, stately, and sweeping, like the modem 
minuet, which appears to be its legitimate successor 

The measures, ReeI> tells us, * were performed at court, and at public entertain 
ments of the societies of Law and Equity at their halls, on particular occasions. It 
was not deemed inconsistent with propnety, even for the gravest persons to join in 
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Rom Give me a torch , I am not for this ambling , 

Being but heavy, I will bear the light 


them , and accordingly at the revels which were celebrated at the Inns of Court, it 
has not been unusual for the first characters in the law to become performers in 
treading the measures * In * Riche his Farewell to Mihtane Profession,’ Lond 
1581, there is a description of the Measure and other popular dances of the period too 
amusing to be omitted * Firste for dauncyng, although I like the measures verie 
well, yet I could never treade them anght, nor to use measure in any thyng that I 
went aboute, although I desired to performe all thynges by line and by leavell, what 
so ever I tooke in hande Our gallmrdes are so curious, that thei are not for my 
daunsyng, for thei are so full of tnckes and toumes, that he which hath no more 
but the plaine stnquepace is no better accoumpted of then a vene bongler , and for 
my part thei might assone teache me to make a capneomus, as a capre in the nght 
kmde that it should bee For a jeigge my heeles are too heavie and these braules 
are so busie, that I love not to beate my braines about them A rounds is too giddie 
a daunce for my diet , for let the dauncers runne about with as much speede as thei 
male, yet are thei never a whit the nier to the ende of their course, unlesse with 
often tourning thei hap to catch a fall , and so thei ende the daunce with shame, that 
was begonne but in sporte These homepipes I have hated from my vene youth, 
and I knowe there are many other that love them as well as I Thus you may per- 
ceive that there is no daunce but either I like not of theim, or thei like not of me, 
so that I can daunce neither ^ 

Dyce (ed 2) See Dugdale’s Origines Judiciales Sir John Davies in his poem 
called Orchestray 1622, describes them m this manner 

* But after these as men more avil grew 

He It € Love] did more grave and solemn measures frame 
With such feir order and proportion true, 

And correspondence every way the same 
That no fault finding eye did ever blame, 

For every eye was raovfed at the sight, 

With sober wond nng and with sweet delight 

Not those young students of the heavenly book, 

Aths the great, Prometheus the wise 
Which on the stars did all their life time look. 

Could ever find such measure in the skies, 

So full of change and rare vaneties 
Yet all the feet whereon these measures go 
A re only spondees, solemny grave^ and slow 

II a torch] Steev See Westward Hoe, by Decker and Webster, 1607 *■ He is 
just like a torch-bearer to maskers he wears good cloaths, and is ranked in good 
company, but he doth nothing’ \Corn Coll Verp Sta Dyce'\ A torch bearer 
seems to have been a constant appendage on every troop of masks [£" ng Haz 
Huds Sta 3 Before the invention of chandeheis, all rooms of state were illumi 
nated by flambeaux, which attendants held upright in their hands This service 
was no degrading office Queen ‘Elizabeth’s Gentlemen-Pensioners attended her to 
Cambridge, and held torches while a play was acted before her m the Chapel of 
King’s College, on a Sunday ev^ing ISmg Eht Com Buds Sta Hal 

Mal. Kii^ Henry "VIII, when he went masked to Wolsey’s palace (now "Wlute 
hall), had sixteen toa^ch bearers [Com 
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Mer Nay, gentle Romeo, we must have you dance 
Rom Not I, believe me You have dancing shoes 
With nimble soles , I have a soul of lead 1$ 

So stakes me to the ground, I cannot move 
Mer You are a lover, borrow Cupid's wings, 

And soar with them above a common bound 
Rom I am too sore enpierced with his shaft 
To soar with his light feathers, and, so bound, 20 

I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe 
Under love's heavy burthen do I sink 


13 Mer ] Ben Capell conj 

15 saull soule Qq soale F, sole 

F^FgF^, Rowe 

19 enpterced'\ enpearced QqF^, 

Theob Warb Johns Capell tmpearced 


FjFg tmpterced F^, Rowe empierced 
S Walker conj 

20 $0 bound^ to bound F^F^, Rowe, 

Knt (ed i), Bel to bond F^F^ so 
bound Qg 


Douce Froissart, describing a dinner on Christmas day in the castle of Gaston, 
Earl of Foix, m 1388, says ‘ At mydnyght when he came out of his chambre into 
the halle to supper, he had ever before hym twelve torches brennyng, borne by twelve 
varlettes standyng before his table all supper ’ \Knt ] In Rankings Mtrrour of 
monsters, 1587, 4to, is the following passage ‘This maske thus ended, wyth vis 
ardes accordingly appointed, there were certain petty fellows ready, as the custome 
IS, tn mashes to carry torches, &.c * In the Weiss kumg, a collection of wood 
engravings representing the actions of Max the First, there is a very curious ex- 
hibition of a masque, in which the performers appear with visards, and one of them 
holds a torch There is another pnnt on the same subject by Albert Durer 

Dyce It would seem that no masque (at least if performed by night) was com 
plete without torch bearers 

15 soul] Del See Jul Cses 1 , 1, 15 

19 enpiercedj S Walker (*Crit* vol 111, p 223) This is merely an enatum 
of the folio (and I suppose also of the other old copies) for enipiei ced Drayton, 

Moses, B 1, ed 1630, p 139 * those secret and impiercing flames * Spenser, 

Colm Clout, 1 430 ‘ that Muse of his That can empierce a prince’s mighty heart 
Thus, m the Hamlet of 1603, C, p 2, ‘ My necessanes are inbarkt^ 

Dyce (ed 2) Walker treats this as an erratum Why? 

20 so bound] Del [Lexicon, p 164] The Folio nghtly connects the infinitives 
to soar and to bound, as a quibbling repetition of the verse And soar above them 
with a common bound Bound as a participle of bind cannot be related to any hmg 
preceding , Romeo has merely said that he was wounded by Cupid’s arrow, and by 
such a wound he cannot, in any sense, be said to be bound 

21 bound] Stelv Let Milton’s example, on this occasion, keep Sh in count 
penance 

*_ m contempt 

At one slight hound high over leap’d all hound 

Of hill,’ ieor-Paradue Lost, book iv, 1 180 ISmg' Huds 
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Mer And, to sink m it, should you burthen love , 

Too great oppression for a tender thing 
Rom Is love a tender thing ? it is too rough, 25 

Too rude, too boisterous, and it pricks like thorn 
Mcr If love be lough with you, be rough with love , 

Prick love for pricking, and you beat love down 
Give me a case to put my visage in [Putimg on a mask 

A visor for a visor • what care I 30 

What curious eye doth quote deformities ? 

Here are the beetle-brows shall blush for me 
Ben Come, knock and enter, and no sooner in 
But every man betake him to his legs 
Rom A torch for me let wantons light of heart 35 

Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels , 


23 Mer ] Mercu Q Horatio 
Hora Ff 

should y(nt\ you should Capell 

conj 

lovell love? Steev 1773 (Heath 

conj ) 

26 and'\ om F^F^, Rowe 

28 beat love\ love beat Rowe 

29 tn ] tn 9 Theob Warb Johns 


Putting mask] Johns Pulling 
off his mask Theob taking one from 
an Att Capell om QqFf, Dyce (ed i), 
Cambr 

30 msor^^ visorf [throwing it away 
Capell 

31 quote} coate (Q^) cote Q, 

34 betake} betakes 


31 quote] Steev That is , to observe So m Hamlet, II, 1, 1 12 \^Stng JCnt 
ffuds White 

35 wantons] Steev Middleton has borrowed this thought in his Blurt Master 
Constable, 1602 

' — — bid him, whose hear^ no sorrow feels, 

Tickle the rushes with his wanton heels, 

I have too much lead at mine ’ [Sing' 

36 rushes] Steev It was the custom to strew rooms witn rushes, before carpets 

were m use See i Hen IV III, i Coll Haz Verjb Huds Cham ] So 

Hentzner, in his Itinerary, speaking of Queen Elizabeth’s presence chamber at 
Greenwich, says 'The floor, after the English fashion, was strevred with hayy 
meaning rushes \Knt ] So in The Dumb Knight, 1633 * Thou dancest on my 

heart, lascivious queen, Even as upon these rushes which thou treadest ’ The stage 

was anciently strewn with rushes In Decker’s GuPs Hornbook, 1609 * on 

die very rushes when the comedy is to daunce ’ [Sing Duds Sta Hal 

Mal Sh , it has been observed, gives the manners and customs of his own time 
to all ages and countries It is certainly true, but let it always be remembered that 
his contemporanes offended against propriety in the same manner Thus, Marlowe, 
m his Hero and Leander ' She, feanng on the rushes to be flung, Stnv’d with re 
doubled strength ’ [Sing Hal 

Knt The impurities which gathered on the floor were easily removed with the 
rashes But the custom of strewing rushes, although very general m England, was 
peculiar to it Brown {^Auto-Hographtcal Roems,* p io8) says * An objection 
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For I am proverb'd with a grandsire phrase 

ril be a candle-holder, and look on 

The game was ne’er so fair, and I am done 

Mer Tut, dun’s the mouse, the constable’s own word 40 
If thou art Dun, we’ll draw thee from the mire 

38 candle holder\ candle lighter 39 dom’l dum dun 
Rowe 41 mtie'] mire Ff 


has been made imputing an error in Grumio^s question, “ Are the rushes sb ewed 
but the custom of strewing rushes m England belonged also to Italy Ihis may be 
seen in old authors, and their very word giuncare^ now out of use, is a proof of it ' 

37 grandsire phrase] Steev The proverb which Romeo means, is contained 
in the line immediately following To hold the candle is a very common proverbial 
expression for being an zdle spectator Among Ray^s proverbs is, * A good candle 
holder -gtrovos a good gamester * [^Stng Huds 

38 a candle -holder] White A common name for a mere looker on Its 
ongin IS obvious, and we have a relic of it m the phrase used to express the infe 
nonty of one person to another ' he can’t hold a candle to him,’ t ^ , he is not 
worthy even to give him light as he works 

39 ne’er so fair] Ritson An allusion to an old proverbial saying, which ad 
vises to give over when the game is at the fairest [Sing Huds Sta 

Sta We doubt if this is the true meaning of Romeo’s grandsire phrase ” 

40 dun’s the mouse] Mal I know not why, this phrase seems to have meant 
Peace t he stiU I and hence it may be said to be the ‘constable’s own word* while 
apprehending an offender and afraid of alarming him by any noise \Com ] So, 
m Patient Gnssel, 1603 ‘What, Babulo’ say you Heere, master, say I, and 
then this eye opens, yet don is the mouse, LIE STILL What, Babulo I says Gnssel 
Anone, say I, and then this eye lookes up , yet doune I snug agame ’ [Sing Coll 
Sta Hal 

Steev In The Two Merry Milkmaids, 1620 ‘ Why then ’tis done, and durds the 
and undone all the courtiers ’ [Sing Huds Hall It is used again in West 
ward Hoe, by Decker and Webster, 1607 [Sta ] ‘ The cat is grey,’ a cant phrase, 
somewhat similar, ohcurs m King Lear [Knt ] It is found among Ray’s Proverbial 
Similes [‘p 221’ Nares, ‘ ed 1768’ Dyce] [Sta 

Nares a proverbial saying of rather vague signification, alluding to the color of 
the mouse, but frequently employed with no other intent than that of quibbling on 
the word done Why it is attributed to a constable I know not [Sing Huis Dyce 

Coll It is also used as if ‘ dun’ were to be understood dumb [Cham 

Sta White, Dyce [substantially] No satisfactory explanation of this jihrasc 
has yet been given 

41 thou art Dun] Douce We find this phrase in the Manciple’s prologue of 
Chaucer 

* Ther gan our hoste to jape and to play, 

Awd eayde sires, what? Dun u m ike mire ’ 

There is an equivalent phrase, Nothing is bolder than blynde Bayard which falleth 
oft m the mire 

GiEFORP {*yomQids Whrh^ ‘ A Masque at Christmas,’ vol vii, p 282) Dun ts 
m the mire is a Christmas gambol, at which I have often played A log of wood 
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Of this sir-reverence love, wherein thou stick’st 
Up to the ears Come, we burn daylight, ho 


^2 Of this sir reve^nce lovel Dyce 
(ed 2) Or saz>e you reverence lave Qq 

Or save your reverence love FjF^l ^ Or, 
save your reveretice, love F^, Rowe, &c 
Capell, Ulr Of save your le^terence^ 
love Johns conj Of this [save rev 
tren e) love Mai Var Del Claike Of 
tits [sir reverence^ Knt save rever 


ence Coll Huds Hal Ktly surrever 
ence Sing (ed 2) sir reverence Love 
“White {sir-reverence) Dyce (ed i) 
sir reverence^ S Walker conj ] love 
Or {save your reverence) love Sta 

stic^sf\ Capell stickest The 
rest 

43 tkel thine Tlieob Warb Johns 


IS brought into the midst of the room this is Dun (the cart horse), and a cry is 
raised that he is sti/ck in the mire Two of the company advance, either with or 
without lopes, to draw him out After repeated attempts, they find thembelves 
unable to do it, and call for more assistance 1 he game continues till all the com 
pany take part in it, when Dun is extricated of course , and the merriment arises 
from the awkward and affected efforts of the rustics to lift the log, and from sundry 
arch contrivances to let the ends of it fall on one another’s toes This will not be 
thought a very exquisite amusement , and yet I have seen much honest mirth at it 
[Boswell, Sing Knt Com Coll Verp Huds Sta Dyce, Hal Cham 

Holt White Dun out of the mire was the nanje of a tune, and to this sense 
Meicutio may allude when Romeo declines dancing Taylor in A Navy of Land 
Ships, says ‘ Nimble heeled mariners capnng to the tune of Dusty my 
Deare, Dirty come Thou to Me, Dun out of the mire, or I Wayle in Woe and 
Plunge in Paine ’ [Coll 

Halliwell * I see I’m born still to draw dun out d thU mr* for you, that wise 
beast will I be * — Westward Hoe, 1607 

‘ When we expect they should serve anothe- apprenticesnip to the s ate lo maintain 
the war, they meant to leave reformation, like Dun in the mire ’ — Bulled 5 Remains 

42 sir-reverence] Nares A kind of apologetical apostrophe when anything 
was said that might be thought filthy or indecent, salvh reverentzh It was con- 
tacted into sc^ reverence, and thence corrupted into sir or sur-revererce This word 
was considered as a sufficient apology for anythmg indecorous 

Knt Mercutio says he will draw Romeo fi'om the * mire of this love,’ and uses 
parenthetically the ordinary form of apology for speaking so profanely of love 
Gifford has given us a quotaton from an old tract on the ongin of tobacco which is 
exactly in point * The time hath been, when, if we did speak of this loathsome 
stuff, tobacco, we used to put a ** Sir reverence” before, but we forget our good 
manners ’ Elsewhere Gifford says « There is much filthy stuff on this simple inter 
j action, of which neither Steevens nor Malont appears to have known the import * 
(Ben Jonson’s Works, vol vi, p 149 , vol vii, p 337 ) 

WhitJE [Note on Com of Err III, ii, 93] Dromio makes use of the dirtiest 
possible comparison ‘ for he hath wares that are not worth a save reverence — nam 
merces hahet quce non merdh valent ’ Janua Lmguarum, 1640, Sig B 3 And see 
Close’s Vulgar Tongue 

Dyce In this passage the word is used nearly m the sense which it still retains 
among the vulgar 

43 burn daylight] Steev A proverbial expression used when candles 
lighted in the daytime See Merry Wives, II, 1, 54 [Sing Huds D) ce, Cham 
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Rom Nay, that's not so 
Mer I mean, sir, m delay 

We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day 45 

Take our good meaning, for our judgement sits 
Five times in that ere once in our five wits 
Rom And we mean well in going to this mask 
But *tis no wit to go 

Mer Why, may one ask ? 


44 Nay\ om 

stTy tn delay] sir tn delay Q,Qg 
nr tn delay ^ Q4QS I delay ^ nr 

/, delay ^ sir /, delfity Str^ I 

delay F^ stt , we delay Rowe 

45 We day] Capell We waste 
our lights tn vatne^ lights lights by day 
Qq We wast our lights in vame, lights^ 
lights, by day Ff, Rowe, Knt We bum 
our lights by light, and lamps by day 


Theob Warb We waste our lights in 
vain, like lights by day Johns Ulr We 
waste our lights in vain, light lights by 
dav Nicholson conj * 

46 sits] Jits Rowe, Pope, Ilan 
S Walker conj hits Collier (MS ) 

47 times] things Rowe 

our Jive] Mai (Wilbraham 
conj ) our Jine QqFf, Ulr 


Sing It is applied to superfluous actions in general 
Huds That is, use a candle when the sun shines 

Halliwet t That is, we waste time Lilly uses the pnrase, to burn time, which 
would lead us to suppose it meant ongmally nothing moie than destroying time 
‘ Sblood ’ we burn daylight, they will think, anon. We are afraid to see their glit- 
tenng swords’* — ^First Part, Eeywood^s Edward IV 
47 five wits] Ulr Plausible as Malone’s correction appears at first sight, I 
cannot perceive m what sense Mercutio can say that our judgment stands five tunes 
in what we mean, for once in our five wits or our sound human understanding The 
contraiy may be far more correctly maintained ‘ In our fine wits,* that is, in our 
cultivated, our refined undei standing, which clothes everything in fine witty phrases, 
gives, on the other hand, a perfectly clear meaning 
Hunter [New Illust vol 11, p 271 On III, iv] wiJy were undoubt 
edly the five senses Thus in Larke’s Book of Wisdom * And this knowledge de 
scendeth and cometh of the five corporal senses and wits of the persons, as the eyes, 
understanding, and hearing of the ears, smell of the nose, taste of the mouth,* and 
more plainly m King Henry the Eighth’s Primer, 1546 ‘ My five wits have I fondly 
misused and spent, in hearing, seeing, smelling, tasting, and also feeling, which thou 
hast given me,* &c 

Dyce ^ The wits seem to have been reckoned five by analogy to the five senses, 
or the five inlets of ideas* (Johnson) * From Stephen Hawes’s poem called Graunde 
Amoure [and La Belle Bucel], ch xxiv, edit 1554, it appears that the five wits 
were common wit, imagination, fantasy, estimation [z e judgment], and memoiy ” 
W%t in our author’s time was the general term for the intellectual power * (Mai 
ONE ) But sundry passages might be adduced from early writers, who considered 
the five wits to be the five senses (see, for instance, the passage from the interlude of 
The Four Elements cited by Percy on Lear HI, iv, apud the Var Sh , and Hunter’s 
Uew Illmt ) 




ACT I, SC i\ J ROMEO AND JULIET 6l 

Rom I dreamt a dream to-night 

Mer And so did I 50 

Rom Well, what was yours ? 

Mer That dreamers often he 

Rom In bed asleep, while they do dream things true 
Mer O, then, I see Queen Mab hath been with you 

53 Af>-e.r line Ktly (Hunter conj ) inserts from (QJ Ben Qmen Mab i 
she ^ 


53 O, then, <S:c ] Hunter The excHmation of Benvolio from (QJ ought, by 
all means, to be retained, as affording a just pretence for the long descnption of 
Queen Mab which follows, and which, according to the present arrangement, is ob 
truded upon us It is also to this question of Benvolio that the words with which 
Mercutio closes his long speech refer — *■ This, this is she ^ 

53 Queen Mab] Ktly Fatty Mythology I vol 11, p 135) ‘ Mab,* says Voss, 
a German translator of Sh , * is not the Fairy queen, the same with Titania, as some, 
misled by the word queen^ have thought That word in Old English, as in Danish, 
designates the female sex * True, but where does it or the Danish quinde occur in 
the sense of Frau, by which he renders it? The origin of Mab is very uncertain 
Is it a contraction of Habundia, who, Hejrwood tells us, ruled over the Fairies ? 

W J Thoms Three Notelets on Sh 1865) We find the Fairy Queen here in 
vested with the attributes of the Night mare, and that this arose from no confusion 
m Sh *s mind is clear from the fact that Chaucer has shown us in * The Wife of 
Bath’s Tale* that such connection belonged to the Folk lore of his times And the 
propriety of this connection is confirmed by an examination of the popular belief 
upon the subject as it now exists among the Continental nations See * Deutsche 
Sagen’ of the Brothers Gnmm, vol 1, p 130 The reader will be surpnsed to learn 
that no earlier instance of Mab being used as the designation of the Fairy Queen 
has hitherto been discovered than in this passage, more especially since there can be 
no doubt that it is a genuine name learned by Sh from the Folk lore of his own 
time (See Brand’s Popular Antiquities, vol 111, p 21S, ed 1841 ) 

Looking to the general character given of Dame Ahunde, or Habundcy I at one 
time felt inclined to answer in the affirmative Keightley’s question \ut supra\ more 
especially since Dame Abonde might have been contracted into Dame Ab, and 
thence into Mab Another derivation may be from Mabel, of which Mab is a com 
mon abbreviation, and respecting which Camden says, ‘some will have it to be a 
contraction of the Italians from Mahella, that is, my fair daughter, or maid But, 
whereas it is written in deeds Amahiha and Malnlm, I think it cometh from Ama 
btlts, that is, lovable or lovely * But further consideration has satisfied me that the 
ongin of this name Mab is to be found m the Celtic Beaufort, m bis ‘Antient To- 
pography of Ireland,* mentions Mabh as the chief of the Insh faines In speaking 
of the chief of the genii, he says, ‘ when presiding over the forests and chief of the 
Ftodh Rhehd (fames corresponding with the satyrs and elves of the Greeks and 
Romans), ‘ it was denominated Mabh by the Insh, by the Greeks Diana, and by the 
Romans Pan ’ 

Before meeting with these passages I had satisfied myself of the Celtic ongm of 
the name of Mab, but upon different grounds, for I saw in this designation dis- 
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She IS the Fairies’ midwife , and she comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 55 


54-91 Verse by Pope, following 
(QJ Prose m Qqff 

54 favnei'l Steev Fatnes QaQgQg 
Ff {Fayrtes F^) Fatns I^ancy's 


Theob (Warb ) I Ian Capell fatry 
Warton conj 

55 In shape n 6 \ In shade, mV ai b 
conj In state no "Nicholson conj 
an] om 


bnct allusion to the diminutive form of the elfin sovereign Ma3, both in Welsh and 
in the kindred dialects of Brittany, signifies a child or infant, and it would be diffi 
cult to find an epithet that better befits Sh *s descnptions of the dwarf like sovereign 

[The above is a very condensed digest of an interesting and thorough examina 
bon of the subject, far too long for insertion here m full ] Ed 

54 fairies* midwife] Steev This does not mean the midwife to the fames, but 
that she was the person among the fames whose department it was to deliver the 
fancies of sleeping men of their dreams, those children of an idle brain When we 
say the kinfs judges we do not mean persons who are to judge the king, but persons 
appointed by him to judge his subjects \^Sing Verp Huds Dyce, Hal 

T Warton Because it was her peculiar emplojnnent to steal the new born babe 
in the night, and to leave another in its place It would clear the appellation to read 
the fatry midwife \IIaz Verp White, Dyce 

White Warburton*s reading is veiy plausible and quite poetical 

55 In shape] Nicholson {Notes and Queries, 3d Senes, vol x, p 163, 1866) 
Like an agate stone in a ring I Surely a strange shape and simile for Queen Mab 
If it be said that shape applies to Queen Mab and her surroundings, and not to her 
person only, the answers are, that she herself is the only antecedent mentioned that 
in shape is not a shape, and that if it were, it is a more than questionable use of the 
word to make it mean equipage when equipage has not been alluded to Whence, 
also, the suggestion, * on the forefinger of an alderman ?’ Read state and all be 
comes clear At present the words drawn and waggon spokes break m and turn us 
most inartistically from Queen Mab*s person to a wholly new idea — her conveyance 
But with state, Mercutio’s words show, from the first, that vision of the Queen in her 
state progress which he sees already in his mind’s eye, and which he is about to de 
scribe Instead of an incongruous simile inserted between ‘she comes — drawn,* 
w e have * she comes drawn in state by little atomies,* where, through the mterven 
tion of state, the word drawn applies to the compound idea of herself and her con 
veyance, and prepares us for her ‘ waggon spokes * Hence, it is that m the first 
sketch, or first quarto, while there is mention of waggon spokes, waggon cover, traces, 
&c , nothing is said of the waggon Afterwards, the description of the chariot was 
evidentl) given by Mercutio as if it were his, as it was Sh *s, afterthought evolved 
out of the growing luxuriance of his fancy The after change also of ‘ in this soit* 
to ‘ in this state she gallops,* is in favour of the previous use of the latter, for Sh 
was fond of such repetitions, and it is one which marks the recurrence to the main 
theme after digression into details Lastly, the comparison is to the agate nng of 
an alderman, because it is the state of a lesser than a Lilliput magnate compaied 
with that of a large sized Brobdingnagian, the size of the essential part of the signet 
as compared with the whole pomp of a full blown alderman clad m civic robes and 
earned in a cumbrous civic coach 
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On the fore-finger of an alderman. 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 

Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs , 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers , 6 q 

The traces, of the smallest spidei’s web. 

The collars, of the moonshine’s watery beams , 

Her whip, of cricket’s bone, the lash, of film, 

Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 


57 atomies'] ottamie 

58 Athwart] (Qj) Pope aver Qq 
Ff, Rowe, Capell, Coll Ulr Del Huds 
White, Hal 

59 made of long] are made of (Q^) 
Se3niiour conj 

6 1 The h aces] (Q^) Pope her trac e 
F3F4, Rowe Her traces QqFj^, Capell, 
Knt Sta Cambr 


sptdeT^s] spider QgQgQ^ 

62 The collars] (QJ Pope Her 
collars QqFf, Rowe, Capell, Knt Sta 
Cambr 

collars] coullers F^ 

63 film] filme F^F^F^ Phthme 

QqFi 

64 wa^gonert] waggonePs Seymour 
conj 


P E Masey {H and Q 3d Ser vol x, p 216) Nicholson xs, I think, certainly 
wrong The meaning I apprehend to be In shape no bigger than the engraved 
figures on the agate stone The exquisite delicacy which ordmanly characterizes 
mch a small cameo as is heie referred to renders the comparison most appropnate 
Nothing else in the whole range of representative art conveys so perfect an idea of 
fairy like form 

55 agate-stone] Del Sh has also elsewhere compared diminutive persons to 
the little figures cut in relief in agate and set in rings, thus, in 2 K Hen IV 
t, 11, 19 

White It appears to have been the fashioii among civic digmtanes and wealthy 
citizens all over Europe to wear on the forefinger or the thumb agate rings cut in 
cameo or intaglio Oftenest in cameo, it would seem, from the not unfrequent com- 
parison of children and dwarfish men to * agates,’ meaning, of course, the figures 
cut upon the agate It would be a matter of some interest in the history of art to 
inquire whether these gems were antiques, cinque-cento work, or the production of 
contemporary artists 

56 an alderman] Steev We may suppose the citizens m Sh ’s time wore this 

umament on the thumb So Glapthome, in Wit in a Constable, 1639 * and 

an alderman as I may say to you, he has no more wit than the rest o’ the bench , 
and that lies m his thumb ring ’ \J^ng Hal 

57 atomiesj Steev An obsolete sulAtitate for atoms There is likewise a de- 
scription of Queen Mab’s chariot m Drayton’s Nymphidia [Sing 

Mal Drayton’s Nymphidia was wntten several years after this tragedy ISing 

Mommsen This similarity of ending m (Q,) and is assuredly no accident, but 
oroves that Sh used this as a purely foreign word, which does not end in s 

Halliwell. * Sith every fnatlesse fly hath found a friend, And I cast down when 
attomies doth climbe ’ — MS Poems^ c 1630 
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Not half so big as a round little worm 65 

Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner squirrel or old grub, 

Time out of mind the Fames' coachmakers 

And in this state she gallops night by night 70 

Through lovers' brains, and then they dream of love , 

On courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’sies straight , 

O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees , 

O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream. 

Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 75 

Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are 
Sometime she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose, 


66 PrtcRd’\ Pickt (QJ PuPd 
Coll (MS) 

lazy finger] Lazte finger 
Lazy finger 

maid] Pope man QqF^ 
woman F^F^F^, Rowe milhnaid Coll 
(MS) Ulr 

67-69 Her coachmakers] Trans 
ferred to follow line 58, Lettsom conj 
69 of mind] amind a mind 
QgQ^FjFg d mind Capell, Knt Dyce, 
Sta White, Cham Cambr 
72 on] O'er Han from (Qj), Ca 
pell, Dyce, White, Cham Cambr Clarke 
72 Om Seymour conj 


72 courtierd] Countries F^F^F^, 
Rowe countied Tyrwhitt conj 

court' sies] cursies QqFf 

73 dream] dreamt F^ 

74 on] one 

76 breaths] Rowe breath Qq 
Ff 

77 Sometime] sometimes Qg, Knt 
(ed i), Com Cham 

courtier's] lawyers Pope, from 
(Qi)» Theob Han taylods Theobald 
conj counsellors Coll (ed 2) (MS ) 
Ulr 

courtiers nose] lawyeTs hp Sey 
mour conj ^om (Q^) 


65 worm] Nares [sub '^Idle Worms'] Worms bred from idleness It was sup 
posed, and the notion was probably encouraged for the sake of promoting industry, 
that when maidens were idle, worms bred in their fingers ‘ Keep thy hands m thy 
muff and wann the id/e Worms in thy fingeid ends ' — B and FI y Woman Hater ^ 
III,i 

66 a maid] Ulr As this correction [Coll MS ] is m accordance with (QJ, 
and is altogether in accordance with the spirit of Sh , who everywhere loves the 
most pregnant, inamdual delineation, I have no hesitation in adopting it 

67 Her chariot, &c ] Dyce (ed 2) * It is preposterous to speak of the parts 

of a ehanot (such as the waggon-spokes and cover) before mentioning the chariot 
itself’ — W N Lettsom * 

72 on courtiers] Dyce Even without the reading of (QJ the context ought 
to have shown Malone and other editors that ♦ On’ is quite wrong 

76 sweetmeats] Mal That is, kissing comfits These artificial aids to per 
fume the breath are mentioned in Merry Wives, V, v, 22 \_Smg Dyce 

77 coiirtier*s nose] Dyce (ed i) Thevanous attempts to do away with the 
tather awkward reiaetition of * courtier^ have nroved as unhamrv as thev are useless 
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A.nd then dreams he of smelling out a suit , 

And sometime comes she with a tithe-pig's tail 

Tickling a parson’s nose as ’a lies asleep, 80 

Then dreams he of another benefice 

Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep , and then anon 85 


79 $omettme\ sometimes Rowe, &c 
Var Knt (ed i) 

a\ om Fj 

80 a parson^ s nosel a parson Pope 
{Gd i), Han the parson Pope (ed 2), 
&c 

parson' s'] Persons 
as *a] that (Q^) Lettsom conj 
as a QqFj as he Rowe, &c as 

a' Capell, Cambr 


81 dreams he"] (Q^) Pope he dreams 
QqFf, Capell, Coll (ed i), Ulr Del 
White, Cambr 

82 sometimel sometimes Rovie, &c 
Knt (ed l), Com 

85 Of healths} Of delves (i e, 
trenches}, Thirlby conj Trenches Ktly 
conj 

fathom} F^ fadome QqF^F^ 
fadom Fg, White 


Coll Notes and Emend '} It has been properly objected that this is the second 
time the poet has here introduced * courtiers * To avoid this, Pope (from Q^^), while 
shunning one defect, introduced another by a double mention of ‘ lawyers * The 
(MS ) decides the question by treating the second * courtiers’ as a mispnnt for a 
word which, when carelessly wntten, is not very dissimilar ‘ counsellor’s ’ That 
counsellors, and their interest in suits at court, should thus be ridiculed, cannot be 
thought unnatural 

White I am inclined to think that Sh wrote * a counsellor’s nose but, although 
there is an awkward repetition in the old text, there is not sufficient ground for a 
conjectural change 

78 suit] Wars A court solicitation was called, simply, a suit, and a process, a suit 
at law, to distinguish it from the other \_Sing^ (ed i), JCnt Haz Sta Dyce (ed 2 ) 

Mal In Decker’s GuVs Hombooke, 1609 *If you be a courtier discourse of 
the obtaining of suits ’ \^Sta 

Steev This whole speech bears a close resemblance to Claudian In Sextum 
Consulatum Hononi Augusti Praefatio [hues 1-12] [Sin^ 

84 Spanish blades] Johnson A sword is called a toledo from the excellence 
of the Toletan steel {Sin^ 

85 healths five fathom deep] Mal So in < Westward Hoe,’ by Decker and 
Webster, 1607 « Troth, sir, my master and Sir Goslin are guzzling, they are dab- 
bling together fathom deep The knight has drunk so much health to the gentleman 
yonder, on his knees, that he hath almost lost the use of his legs ’ \CQm Hal 

Ktly It seems almost incredible that snch a glanng absurdity as this should 
have escaped a long succession of cntics, and yet I am not aware that any have 
noticed it What is a health 9 a wish, a moral idea , and how could that be ‘ five 
fathom deep’ ? or be an object of terror to a soldier? It may be said that it is the 
cup that IS meant, but of this we have no instance , and even if we had. Master 
Silence, who was a man of peace, sings 
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Drums in his ear, at which he starts and wakes, 

And being thus frighted swears a prayer or two. 

And sleeps again This is that very Mab 

That plats the manes of horses in the night 

And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 90 

Which once untangled much misfortune bodes 


86 ear\ eare (Qj)Qq eares 
^ars F^, Rowe, &c 

90 bake$\ cakes Pope, Capell, 
Har makes Coll (MS ) 


elf locks'] Elklocks Q^QgF, 

91 untangled] entangled F^, Tohns 
tntangledYj^, Rowe 

misfortune] misfortunes Rowe 


* Fill the cup and let it come 
I’ll pledge you a mile to the bottdm.* 

So, as we may see, he was not, and why should a soldier be, afraid of it ? In Ma 
lone’s quotation fiom Westward Hoe, we have drinking fathom deep^ and it is 
apparently drinking healths , but there is nothing about terror in it, and it seems, no 
unusual circumstance, to have arisen from the present line In fine, something must 
have been named that was a real object of terror to a soldier, and I know no word 
BO likely to have been used as trenches ^ which might easily have been mistaken for 
‘healths ’ In that case the metric accent falling on ‘five’ would augment the terror 

89 plats the manes] Douce This alludes to a very singular superstition not 
yet forgotten in some parts of the country It was believed that certain malignant 
spirits, whose delight was to wander in groves and pleasant places, assumed occa 
sionally the likenesses of women clothed m white, that m this character they some 
times haunted stables in the night time, carrying in their hands tapers of wax, which 
they dropped on the horses’ manes, thereby plaitmg them m mextnc^ble knots, to 
the great annoyance of the poor animals and vexation of their masters These hags 
are mentioned in the works of Wilham of Auvergne, bishop of Pans m the 13th 
century There is a very uncommon old print by Hans Burgmair relating to this 
subject A witch enters the stable with a hghted torch, and previously to the opera 
tion of entangling the horse’s mane, practises her enchantment on the groom, who 
is lying asleep on his back, and apparently influenced by the nightmare The Belem 
nites, or elf stones, were regarded as charms against the last mentioned disease, and 
against evil spirits of all kinds , but the ceraumce or bcetuh, and all perforated flint 
stones, were not only used for the same purpose, but more particularly for the pro 
tection of horses and other cattle, by suspending them in stables, or tying them 
round the necks of the animals [Rht Com Verp Huds Hal 

90 bakes] Warburton This superstition seems to have had its rise from the 
hornd disease called the Plica Polontca \Stng Knt Whtte^ Dyce 

Douce. The Plica Polonica was supposed to be the operation of wicked elves , 
whence the clotted hair was called elf locks and elf knots Thus Edgar talks of 
^e^ng all his hair in knots ’ [Ent ] Lodge in his Wltd Misene, 1599, describing 
a devil whom he names Brawling- Contentiont says ‘ his haires are curld and full of 
elves locks^ and nitty for want of kembing ’ \Hal 

Nares It is not probable that the terrible disease called Plica Polonica could 
have been alluded to, as some have supposed 

91 bodes] Del Since ‘which’ refers to ‘elf-locks,’ ‘ bodes’ should be m the 
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This IS the hag, when maids lie on their backs, 

That presses them and learns tliem first to bear, 

Making them women of good carnage 
This IS she — 

Rom Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace ^ 95 

Thou talk^st of nothing 
Mer True, I talk of dreams , 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy, 

Which is as thin of substance as the air, 

And more inconstant than the wind, who wooes lOO 

Even now the frozen bosom of the North, 

And, being anger’d, puffs away from thence. 

Turning his face to the dew-dropping South 
Ben This wind you talk of blows us from ourselves , 

Supper is done, and we shall come too late 105 

Rom I fear, too early for my mind misgives 
Some consequence, yet hanging in the stars, 

Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 

With this night’s revels, and expire the term 


95 Thts\ Tkis^ this Han Var 
(Com) Huds And thu Capell 

she--'] she Q^QjF, shee 

Q^Qj she that Ktly 

100 tnemstant] unconstant 


F^, Rowe, &c 

103 hu face] (QJ Pope hts stcte 
QqFf hts hde Coll (MS) aside Anon 
conj * 

107 yef] still Rowe, Pope, Han 


plural , but its connection with * once untangled,' in the sense of whose disentangle 
mentf has given us a singular by attraction 

92 on their backs] Steev So in Drayton's Nymphidia 

‘And Mab, his meny queen, by night 
Bestndes young folks that he upnght, 

(In elder times the mare that hight) 

Which plagues them out of tatasmt,* 

£>o in Gervase of Tilbury, Dec I, c 17 ‘Vidimus quosdam dsemones tanto zeio 
mulieres arnare, quod ad inaudita pronimpunt ludibna, et, cum ad concubitum earum 
accedunt, mtra mole eas oppnmunt^ nec ab aliis videntur ' \Nal 

103 Turning his face] Coll Notes and Emend^] We may receive the (MS ) 
as Sh 's language, though tide may more stnctly belong to water than to wind 
Ulr It is very possible that Collier's (MS ) gives us the true reading It is pre- 
cisely the unusual application to the descnption of wind of what properly descnbea 
water that betrays the hand of Sh 

109 expire] Malone So, in the Rape of Lucrece ‘An expt^d date, cancell’d 
etc well begun ' [Sing 
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Of a despised life closed in my breast, i lo 

By some vile forfeit of untimely death 

But He, that hath the steerage of my course, 

Direct my sail ' On, lusty gentlemen 

Ben Strike, dium \Exeunt 


Scene V A hall tn Capulet’s hotise 


Musxciajis watting Enter Semngtnen, wtth napkins 

First Serv Where’s Potpan, that he helps not to take away i 
he shift a trencher ' he scrape a trencher • 


no breasll breath Coll (MS) 

1 12 steerage'] stirrage 

1 12, 113 course sail] fate course 
Capell conj 

1 13 Dvrecfl Dirscts (Q,) Bos 

1 13 sail'l ( 0 ,) Steev sute QqFf, 
Rowe, &c Capell fate Anon conj * 

1 14. [Exeunt] Drum Exeunt Ca 
pell They march about the Stage, and 
Exeunt Theob om QqFf 


Scene v ] Steev Scene vi Han 
Pope continues the scene Act ii 
Scene ii Capell 
A hall ] Iheob 
Musicians waiting ] Capell 
Enter ] They march about the 
Stage, and Servingmen come forth with 
Napkins Enter Romeo Qq They 
march their napkins Enter Servant 
Ff 

I, 2 Prose, Pope Two lines, QqFf 


Steevens Again, m Hubbard^s Tale ‘ Now, whereas time flying with wingi 
swift Expired had the term, &c 

Hudson So in DanieVs Complaint of Rosamond 

‘Thou must not think thy flow’r can always flourish. 

And that thy beauty will be still admir’d 

But that those rays which all those flames do nounsh, 

Canceled with time* will htwe thetr ^ie exptr^d^ 

1 14 Strike drum] Coll This stage direction of the Ff shows that the scene 
was supposed to be immediately changed to the hall of Capulet’s house [ Vetp 
White, Dyce (ed 2) 

White This stage direction was manifestly intended for the prompter or stage 
manager only 

Del That Romeo and his friends remain upon the stage, and that therefore no 
new scene begins, is manifest from the old stage direction at line 13 

X First Serv ] Dyce (ed i) I am not sure that the dialogue here is nghtly 
distnbuted, perhaps there should be a third speaker, but it is of no great con 
sequence 

2 shift a trencher »] Del These are composite substantives shift a-trencher, 
scrape a trencher, TelUrwechsler, Tetkrkrataer 

Percy In the Household Book of the Earls of Northumberland it appears that 
Trenchers were common to the tables of the first nobility [Sin^ and MidSs 
(subs ) . 

Reed shtff a trencher was technical In The Misenes of Enforst Mamage, 
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Sec Serv When good manners shall he all m one or two 
men’s hands, and they unwashed too, ’tis a foul thing 

First Serv Away with the joint-stools, remove the court- 
cupboard, look to the plate — Good thou, save me a piece of 
marchpane , and, as thou lovest me, let the porter let in Susan 
Grindstone and Nell — ^Antony i andPotpan* 8 


3 4 Two lines, Prose, The rest 
3 fl://] Qq om Ff, Rowe 

5 joint-stools'l Rowe loynstooles, 
pin-stooles^ joyn stoolest joyn-stools Qq 
Ff jotn^d-stooh White 
7 lovestj loves Qq 


8 Nell'\ Theob NeU, QqFf 

Antony f and Potpan '] Antony I 
Potpan f Capell Antony Potpan f Dyce 
(ed 2) Antony, and Potpan! Dyce 
(ed i), Cambr 

Enter Third and Fourth Ser Qarke 


i 5 o 8 * leame more manners, stand at your brothers backe, as to shtft a 

trencher neately,’ &c \Sing 

Nichols They continued common much longer in publick societies, particularly 
in Colleges and Inns of Court, and are still retained at Lmcoln*s-Inn ^Stn^i" 
Nares a wooden platter It was considered as a stride of luxury when trench- 
ers were often changed in one meal 

5-6 court- cupboard] Steev Probably what we call the stde board It is fre- 
quently mentioned m old plays In A Humorous Day’s Mirth, 1599 < Shadow 
these tables with their white veils and accomplish the court cupboard * In Chap- 
man’s Monsieur D’Olive, 1606 * Here shall stand my court cupboard with its furrn- 
ture of plate’ [Sing Knt Coll Verp Hal’] And also in his May-Day, i6ii 
^ Court cupboards planted with flaggons, cans, cups, beakers, &c ’ Two of these 
court cupboards are still in Stationers’ Hall [Szng- Hal 
Nichols The use which to this day is made of them is exactly described in the 
quotation from Chapman to display at public festivals the flaggons and other antique 
silver vessels of the Company [Stng Hal 
Sing There is a pnnt in a cunous work, entitled Laurea Austnaca, fol 1627, 
representing an entertainment given by James I in 1623, from which the reader will 
get a better notion of the court cupboard than volumes of descnption would afford. 
It was also called a cztpboard of plate and a Iwery cupboard 
Sta It appears to have been what we now call a cabinet 

Dyce A sort of movable sideboard without doors or drawers, in which was dis- 
played the plate of the establishment 

Halliwell *Dressotr, a cupboord, a court cupboord (without box or drawer), 
onely to set plate on * — Cotgrave \Hyce 
‘John being m London, in a gallant garb passing along, espieth a silver flagon 
standing on a court-cupboard, a young gentlewoman being at door, he pretended his 
bird flew in , she gave him admittance, he thanked her, but the silver flagon was 
never heard of ^ The Tf^Hty fesfs and Mad Pranks of fohn Fnth, 1673 

7 marchpane] Steev Marchpanes were composed of filberts, almonds, pista- 
choes, pine kernels, and sugar of roses, with a small proportion of flour ISzng 
Coll Verp Huds Sta!\ A constant article m the desserts of our ancestors. 

Huds ] In the year 1560 (* 1562,^ SiNG ) I find the followmg entry on the books of 
the Stationers’ Company ‘ Item, payd for ix marsh paynes, xxvis* viu d ’ J 
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Sec Serv Ay, boy, ready 

First Serv You are looked for and called for, asked for and 
sought for, m the great chamber 

9 Sec Serv ] 2 Ser Rowe 2 Qq 10 and called 1 called Rowe 

Ff Third and Fourth Ser Clarke &c 


Our macaroons are only debased and diminutive marchpanes \_Coll Vetp 
White 

Nares The word exists, with little variation, in all European languages, ^et its 
derivation is uncertain Skinner says it is < quasi dicas massa pants f z e , a mass of 
bread Lye denves it from the Dutch, m which, besides marcepeyn, which he con 
siders as a corruption, there is masserey n, which means pure bread , but this is not 
very satisfactory In medigeval Latin they were called marttz panest which gave 
occasion to Hermolaus Barbarus to make some inquiry into their ongin in a letter to 
Cardinal Ficcolomini, who had sent some to him as a present — Eohiianfs Epzstles, 
Book XU Balthasar Bonifacius says that they were named from Apicms, 
the famous epicure * Ab hoc Marco, panes saccharo conditi vulgo etiamnum dicun 
tur Marct panes, vel potius ab alio quodam juniore, M Gavio Apicio, qui sub 
Augusto et Tibeno fuit ad omne luxfls ingenium mirus, &c ’ — Fabric Bzhl Lat , ed 
Ernest , vol 11, p 468 Minshew will have them onginally sacred to Mars, and 
stamped with a castle, which is nearly the opinion of Hermolaus Whatever was 
the ongin of their name, the English receipt books all show that they were com 
posed of almonds and sugar, compounded and baked Here is a specimen 

TV mahg a marchpane —Take two poundes of almonds being blanched, and dryed m a sieve ovei 
the fire, beate them m a stone mortar, and when they bee small mixe them with two pounde of sugar 
beeing finely beaten, adding two or three spoonefuls of rosewater, and that will keep your almonds 
from oiling when your paste is beaten fine, drive it thm with a rowling pm, and so lay it on a bottom 
of wafers, then raise up a little edge on the side, and so bake it^ then yce it with rosewater and sugar, 
then put It in the oven againe, and when you see your yce is nsen up and dne, then take it out of the 
oven and garnish it with prettie conceipts, as birdes and beasts, being cast out of standing moldes Sticke 
long comfits upnght in it, cast bisket and carrowaies in it and so serve it guild it before you serve it 
you may also pnnt of this marchpane paste in your moldes for banqueting dishes And of this paste 
our comfit makers at this day make their letters, knots, armes, escutcheons, beasts, birds and other 
fencies — Dehgktee for Ladtes, 1608, lamo Sign A 12 

Castles and other figures were often made of marchpane to decorate splendid des 
serts, and were demolished by shooting qr throwing sugar plums at them "V ide 
B and FI , Faithful Friends, 111, 2, and Taylor^s Praise of Hempseed, p 66 

HuKTER # To make a marchpane* stands in the first place m The Treasury of 
Hidden Secrets, commonly called The Good Housewzfds Closet of Provzszon, 1627 
See €dso, A Hermetical Banquet dressed by a Spagzritzcal Cook, 1652, p 102, m 
whjcli strange work, in which Sh *s name is found, we have particular directions for 
making marchpane 

Ulr- Evidently the same as our Marcipan, although composed of other ingie- 
dients 

Halliwell According to Forby, 11, ao 8 , the term was used up to a very recent 
penod See Markham’s Country Farme, 1616, p 585, Ben Jonson, 11, 295, Top- 
sell’s Serpents, p 163^ Warner’s Antiq Culm,p 103, Harrison’s England, p 167, 
Flono, p I34« ‘As to suppresse by message sad, The feast for which they all have 
had Their marchpane dream so long ’ — Songs of the London Prentices, p 31 
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Third Serv We cannot be here and there too — (-<heeily, 
boys , be brisk awhile, and the longer liver take all 

\They retire behind. 

unter Capulet, Lady Capulet, Juliet, Tybalt, and others of hts Home, to the 

Guests and Maskers 


Cap Welcome, gentlemen ^ ladies that have their toes 
Unplagued with corns will have a bout with you — 15 

Ah ha, my mistresses * which of you all 
Will now deny to dance? she that makes dainty, 

She, ril swear, hath corns, am I come near ye now? — 
Welcome, gentlemen ^ I have seen the day 


12 Third Serv ] 3 Qq i Ff 
2 Ser Rowe 3 and 4 Ser Clarke 

Cheeriy\ 2 Serv Cheerly Clarke 

12, 13 Prose, Pope Two lines, 
QqFf 

13 [They retire behind ] Mai Ex 
eunt QqFf om Capell 

Enter ] Enter all the guests 
and gentlewomen to the Maskers QqFf 

14 Scene vi Pope Scene vii 
Han 

Welcome, gentlemen\ Gentlemen, 
welcome Han Var (Com ) Yoiire wel 
come, gentlemen Lettsom conj 

Welcome toes^ Two lines, Ff 
their toes] your feet Pope, &c 

1 5 will have a bout] Capell will 
walhe about QqFf, Rowe will have 


a bout Pope, &c 

16 Ah ka, my] (Q^) Capell Ah 
my QqFj Ah me, F^^F^F^ Ah me, my 
Rowe, &c 

18 She,] om Pope, &c Lettsom 
Transferred to the end of line 17 by 
Steev Var et cet (Dyce, Sta Cambr ) 

ye] you Q^Qg, Theob Warb 
Var et cet (Knt Smg (ed 2), Dyce, 
Sta Cambr Ktly ) 

19 Welcome] You^re welcome Ktly 
Lettsom conj You are welcome Var 
et cet (Knt Dyce Sta Clarke, Cambr ) 

gentlemen] all, gentlemen Pope, 
&c you too, gentlemen Capell 

[Enter other guests Nicholson 

conj * 

/ have] Pve Pope, &c 


[Halliwell also gives the receipt in full from ‘ The Closet for Ladies and Gentle 
men,’ which differs very slightly from that given by Nares ] Ed 
8 Antony ♦ and Potpan] Dyce (ed 2) Throughout this scene Potpan is the 
Second Servant, as was first observed by Capell, who, m his text, had wrongly intro 
duced a Third Servant, but in his Notes, &c , wntes as follows * The scene’s idea is 
this The inquirer after Potpan in 7 [the first speech] sees him not though at hand, 
nor hears, when what he says is observ’d upon in words denoting resentment for the 
reflection that’s cast on him a second hurrymg speech from the mquirei^ address’d 
to different servants, closes with a call to this Potpan, adding his other name, and 
this call he replies to in “Ay, boy, ready,” ’ &c vcfl n, P iv, pp 6, 7 I differ only 
shghtiy from Capell in punctuation 

[Capell, in his Errata, changed this Third Servant to Second Servant ] Ed 
14 gentlemen] Lettsom For ‘ gentlemen^ as a dissyllable see Walker’s Sh ’ 
Vers , &c , Art xxxiv [Dyce (ed 2) 

19 Welcome,] Del. He here greets the masked friends of Romeo, who had 
remained upon the stage, referring specially to their masks, after havmg pareviously 
welcomed them as dancers 
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That I have worn a visor, and could tell 20 

A whispering tale in a fair lady's ear, 

Such as would please 'tis gone, 'tis gone, 'tis gone — 

You are welcome, gentlemen * — Come, musicians, play — 

A hall, a hall > give room * and foot it, girls — \Mustc plays^ 

and they dance 

More light, you knaves , and turn the tables up, 2? 

And quench the fire, the room is grown too hot — 

Ah, sirrah, this unlook'd-for sport comes well — 

Nay, sit, nay, sit, good cousin Capulet, 


23, 24 om Pope, (Johns ) 

23 You are\ You are all Rowe 
YoiCre Johns Dyce (ed 2) 

gentlemen f Come,'] gentlemen 
come, Qg 

[Enter more guests Nicholson 

conj * 


24 A hall, a kail /] A Hall, Halt 
Ff, Rowe A ball, a ball Johns 

[Music ] QqFf (after line 23) 
Musick Dance forming Capell (after 
Ime 23) 

25 yotl] QqFj, Dyce, Sta White, 
Cambr ye F^FgF^, Rowe, &c Var et cet 

28 [Drawing him a chair] Capell 


24 A hall q Steev This exclamation occurs frequently in old comedies, and 
signifies make room In the comedy of Doctor Dodypoll, 1600 ‘ Room ’ room ’ 

a hall f a hall In Ben Jonson’s Tale of a Tub * Then cry, a halV a hall I 

In an Epithalamium by Christopher Brooke, in England’s Helicon, 1614 ‘ Cry not 
a hall, a hall, but chamber roome and numberless other passages \IIal 

Nares As we now say a ring f a ring t So, Marston, Sat 111 <A hall ’ a hall ! 
Roome for the spheres, the orb« celestiall Will dance Kempe’s jigge ’ \Stng Veif 
Huds 

Verp King James, in * Marmion,’ has made this antiquated phrase familiar 

25 tables] Steev Ancient tables were flat leaves joined by hinges and placed 
on tressels When they were to be removed, they were therefore turned up ISmg 
Huds ] In Marco Paolo’s Voyages, 1 579 ‘After dinner is done and the tables taken 
uppe, evene man goeth aboute his businesse ’ In ‘ The Seventh mery Jest of the 
Wyddow Edyth,’ 1573 ‘And when that taken up was the borde,^ Ac In Mande 
ville’s Travels, p 285-6 ‘And such playes of desport they make, till the taking up 
of the boordes ’ \Hal 

Sing The phrase is sometimes taken up In Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey,jed 
1825, p 198 ‘After that the boards end was taken up ’ 

28 Cousin] Ritson A common expression from one kinsman to another Thus 
in Hamlet, the king, his unde and step father, addresses him with ‘ But now my 
iousin Hamlet and my son * So also in this very play. III, 1, 151 [Sing Knt 
Com Huds Sta (subs ) 

M Mason Sh and other contemporaiy wnters use this word to denote any col- 
lateral relahtm, xA whatever degree, and sometimes even to denote those of lineal 
descent. Richard III, dunng a whole scene, calls his nephew York cousm, who in 
bis answer constanfty calls him Uncle And the old Duchess of York, in the same 
play, calls her grandson cousm ‘ Why, my young cousin, it is good to grow York 
Grandam, one night,’ &c \Knt Verp 
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For you and I are past our dancing days 

How long is*t now since last yourself and I 30 

Were in a mask ? 

Sec Cap By’r Lady, thirty years 
Cap What, man * *tis not so much, ’tis not so much 
Tis since the nuptial of Lucentio, 

Come Pentecost as quickly as it will, 

Some five and twenty years , and then we mask’d 35 

Sec Cap ’Tis more, ’tis more his son is elder, sir, 

His son IS thirty 

Cap Will you tell me that ? 

His son was but a ward two years ago 
Rom What lady’s that, which doth enrich the hand 
Of yonder knight ? 40 

Serv I know not, sir 

Rom O, she doth teach the torches to burn bright ^ 

It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night 


31 BJr Lady\ Berlady The 
rest 

38 two\ 2 Q, three (Q,) 

[Juliet IS taken out Capell After 
this line Ktly inserts from (Q,), Good 
youths, I faith! Oh, yotURs a jolly 
thing f 

39 To a Servant Capell, Dyce (ed 
2) To a Servingman Cambr 


lady s'] Pope ladies ladie is 
^ ^aQs^3^4» Rowe, Coll 
Sing (ed 2), White, Hal Clarke, Ktly 
41 [Company dance Capell 

43 It seems she^ (Q,)Q<lPx Her 
beauty F^F^F^, Rowe, &c Capell, Knt 
Camp Com Haz Verp Coll (ed 2), 
White, Dyce (ed 2) 


31 By’r Lady] S Walker {^Sh Vers ’ p 191) Pronounced beer lady 
38 ago] Steev The next Ime in (Q^) is natural and worth preservmg 
Kily It IS so natural and so pleasing that I could not refrain from adopting it 
40 knight] Mal a proof that Sh had the poem, and not Painter’s novel, in 
his mind In the latter we are told ‘A certaine lord of that troupe tooke Julietta 
by the hande to daunce ’ In the poem, as in the play, her partner is a knight 
‘ With torche in hand a comly knight did fetch her foorth to daunce ’ 

Sta Romeo’s first sight of Juliet is thus quaintly described in the old poem 

* At length he saw a xnayd, nght favre of perfect shape, 

Which Theseus or Fans would have chosen to their rape. 

Whom erst he never sawe, of all she pleasde him most 
Within himselfe he sayd to her, thou justly mayst thee boste 
Of perfit shapes renounce and beauties sounding prayse. 

Whose like ne bath, ne shalbe scene, ne hveth m our dayea. 

And whilset he fixed ou her his partiall perced eye. 

His fiirmer love, for which of late he ready was to dye. 

Is nowe as quite forgott^ as it had never been * 

43 Xt seems] Steey Sh has the same thought in hi^ 27tli SanpH 
7 
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Like a rich jewel m an Ethiop's ear, 

Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear ’ 45 

44 Ltke\ As QqFj, Knt Sta Ethiofs'\ Ethiop^s Cambr 


Which like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 

Makes black night beauteous, and her old fece new * Huds Ktty 

The lepetition of the word beauty ^ in the next line but one, confirms the emend « 
tion of Fjj \Pyce (ed 2) 

Knt Why then, it may be asked, do we depart from our usual principle and 
reject an undoubted ancient reading ? Because the reading which we give has be 
come familiar, has passed into common use wherever our language is spoken, is 
quoted in books as frequently as any of the other examples of Sh ^s exquisite power 
of description Here, it appears to us, is a higher law to be observed than that of 
adherence to the ancient copies It is the same also in 1 , 1, 146 

Coll (ed i) We adhere to the authentic, and perfectly intelligible, text, as 
contained in every impression dunng the author’s life 
Dll {^Lex ’) Juliet’s beauty is only first spoken of in line 45 The boldness of 
the simile led the poet to introduce it by * it seems ’ 

Ulr The reading of is an improvement, although it has no authority, and is 
therefore not to be adopted The succeeding phrase, ‘ Beauty too rich,’ seems to 
demand that a similar word should precede it On the other hand, it weakens the 
otherwise very bold and almost forced image of hanging on the cheek of night 
Corn \pHer beauty*'] is now so consecrated by general approval that it would b© 
both useless and ungracious to attempt to supersede it The most rigid sticklers for 
the authonty of have found it necessary, in very many cases, to prefer the read 
mgs of the Qq, and in some comparatively few instances those of F^^ The reason 
is this we know, unfortunately, as far as the matter is susceptible of proof, that 
none of Sh ’s plays were published under his own supenntendence , we know also, 
in reference to all the earlier copies, that typographical errors, stage omissions or 
interpolations, the want of regular editing, and other causes, have contributed to 
obscure, and, not unfrequently, to destroy the poet’s meaning, it is, therefore, in no 
irreverent spirit (as is too often inculcated), but rather from a feeling of duty and 
gratitude, that even the most cautious commentators have felt themselves compelled 
to depart from the princiole of taking anyone edition as an invariable guide From 
two or three instances selected in the present play from numerous others, merely as 
illustrations of the general fact, it will be seen that the reviber, who should in every 
case adopt the readings of F^, would bnng upon his devoted head the mented an 
athema of every Shaksperian reader We have not, however, presumed to vary from 
the text without anxious consideration and constant reference to those commentators 
who have shown the least disposition to innovate either as to words or versification 
Verp So much is gained m poetic beauty by the reading of F^,, and the othei 
reading is so tame in expression, and so little m Sh ’s manner, whose faults of Ian 
guage are never on that side, that it seems quite probable that this was a correction 
of the poet*s own, obtained from some other MS , altered during the poet’s life Tt 
IS, beside^ confirmed by the repetition of the word * beauty’ in line 45 
Dyce (ed r) The reading of F^,, however it may be regarded as an improve* 
ment, has not a shadow of a claim to be received into the text 
Con (ed 2) The usual reading of F^ has been tame and poor 
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So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows shows 

The measure done, Til watch her place of stand, 

White The great gain m poetic beauty by the reading of does not justify a 
deviation from the authontative text, though it may tempt to it. But in this passage 
all the old copies come evidently from one source, and in this play, as in some 
others, the authority of the folio is impaired, although its authenticity as a whole 
cannot be impeached , while in the context there is ground for believing that the 
editor of the second folio — a contemporary of Shakespeare — ^restored the true read 
ing Steevens might have put the case much more strongly, for in hne 45 *• beauty* 
is a dependent word, and the clause which begins with it an entirely dependent 
clause Unless ‘ beauty* occur m the first clause of the sentence as the apponent of 
^ beauty* in the second, the latter cannot be construed, I will not say according to 
grammatical rule and precedent, but so as to preserve that rational coherence of 
thought, the necessity of which underlies all grammatical rules, and which Sh , in 
his freest style, never violates Therefore, having this contemporary change of a 
reading which, if undisturbed, would leave a unique and derogatory blemish upon 
Sh *s page, — a change, too, which seems not to add a grace, but to preserve one by 
the mere restoration of grammatical mtegrity to the passage, — I believe that the elder 
copies have in this case, as in some others, but perpetuated an error committed in 
the earliest impression, and I adopt the readmg of Fjj, not upon the authority of that 
text, but upon the internal evidence of the context, supported by the inherent merits 
of the emendation All editors of the present century have hitherto deferred to the 
authority of the elder copies 

Dyce (ed 2) The reading of F, (whencesoever the editor of that folio may ha\ e 
procured it) is assuredly a great improvement 

Gerald Massey {^Sh Sonneis^ &c , Lond 1866, p 470) I fancy that Sh was 
working a good deal from the life and the love of his fnends [Southampton’s love 
for Elizabeth Vernon] when he wrote this play, the Queen’s opposition to their mar 
nage standing in the place of that ancient enmity of the two Houses There is 
much of Southampton’s character and fate m Romeo* the unlucky, doomed to be 
crossed m his dearest wishes, whose name was wnt in sour Misfortune’s book 
There are expressions pointing to the lady of the early Sonnets as being in the poet’s 
mmd when he was thinking of Juhet A remarkable image m the 27th Sonnet is 
also made use of in Romeo’s first exclamation on seeing Juliet for the first time 
Considenng who the Sonnets were wntten for, this figure reappears in too pointed a 
way not to have some suggestive significance Ixioked at in this light, the question 
of Juliet, ‘Art thou not Romeo and a Montague?’ comes upon us with luminous 
force, for the foot is, that Southampton was a Montague by the mother’s side, she 
being Mary, daughter of Anthony Browne, fair Viscount Montague, winch fact calls 
to mind what has always seemed a little bit of the Nurse’s nonsense in II, iv, 19c 
[which see] 

Clarre Inasmuch as the expression of the authentic copies is not only inteUigi 
ble, but IS one that Sh has used elsewhere, we feel bound to retain it In other 
passages of description we find ‘ it seems’ and ‘ it seem’d’ thus used Tempest, I, 
11 , Lear, IV, lu, and Winter’s Tale, V, 11 

44. Ethiop’s ear] Holt White In Lyly’s Euphues ‘ A fair pearl in a Mo- 
tian’s ear ’ \^Sin^ 
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And, touching hers, make blessed my rude hand 

Did my heart love till now? forswear it, sights 30 

For I ne’er saw true beauty till this night 

Tyb This, by his voice, should be a Montague — 

Fetch me my rapier, boy — ^What * dares the slave 
Come hither, cover’d with an antic face. 

To fleer and scorn at our solemnity? 55 

Now, by the stock and honour of my kin, 

To strike him dead I hold it not a sin 

Cap Why, how now, kinsman • wherefore storm you so ? 

Tyb Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe , 

A villain, that is hither come in spite, 60 

To scorn at our solemnity this night 
Cap Young Romeo is it? 

Tyb Tis he, that villain Romeo 

Cap Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone, 

He bears him like a portly gentleman , 


49 hlessedi happy (Q^) Pope, &c 
Var (Com ) Ktly 

51 For / nd£r’\ For / nere Qq 
{neWe Q^) For I never Ff / never 
(Qx)» Popei Coll Ulr Hads White, 
Hal 

53 What! dares] Theob What 
dares Q^^Q^Q^Ff, Pope, Capell, Cambr 
Whati dares Q- What, dares Dyce, 
Clarke 


[Exit boy] Coll (ed 2) 

54 anhc] anttck Rowe antique 
QqFf 

58 Two lines, Ff 
62 Romeo ts tt?] Romeo ts tt 
Q3Q4 Romeo, ts it ^ Romeo, tdtf 
Pope, &c Capell Romeo tdtf Var 
Knt Del Sta Dyce (ed 2), Ktly 

* Tts he] OTO Pope, &c (Johns ) 
64 He] (Qj) Rowe A QqFf 


Sing (ed 2) This same thought probably suggested to Habington * So nch with 
jewels hung, that night Doth like an Ethiop bnde appear ’ 

54 an antic face] Del Tybalt refers to the mask which Romeo had donned, a 
grinning face such as merry andrews wear 

55 solemnity] Hunter So in Macbeth, ‘To night we hold a solemn supper,* a 
banquet, a high festival \^Smg ] So in Ariosto, as translated by Hanngton * 

* Nor never did young lady brave and bnght 
Like dancing better on a solemn day ' 

This application of the word solemn is a relic of the sentiment of remote ages, when 
there was something of the religious feeling connected with all high festivals and 
banquetings The history of the word solemn would form an interesting philological 
article, presenting as it does so many phases in succession 
62 Young Romeo is it ?] Mommsen This is no question of Capulet, but an 
assertion, at the moment of recognition, characteristically quick and decided 
64 portly] Cla!rke This word, in our day, in addition to the sense of * d*gnity,* 
comprises somewhat of large and cumbrous, which formerly it did not necessarily 
include 
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And, to say truth, Verona brags of him 
To be a virtuous and well-govem’d youth 
I would not for the wealth of all this town 
Here m my house do him disparagement 
Therefore be patient, take no note of him 
It IS my will, the which if thou respect, 70 

Show a fair presence and put off these frowns, 

An ill-beseeming semblance for a feast 

Tyb It fits, when such a villain is a guest 
ril not endure him 

Cap He shall be endured 

What, goodman boy* I say, he shall goto, 75 

Am I the master here, or you ? go to 
You’ll not endure him * God shall mend my soul, — 

You’ll make a mutiny among my guests * 

You will set cock-a-hoop * you’ll be the man * 

67 thu\ Ff, Rowe, Dyce (ed i) 76 Goto Am you? Coll (MS) 

72 dl beseemtngl Hyphen by Pope 78 my] Qq the Ff 

for] of Rowe, Pope, Han 79 sef\ set a sit Johns 

79 cock-a-hoop] Nares Cock on hoop, or cock a hoop The derivation ol 
this famdiar expression has been disputed See Todd I can add one example oi 
its being used as if to mark profuse waste, by laying the coeh of ike barrel on thi 
hoop ‘ The cock on hoop is set. Hoping to dnnk their lordships out of debt * 
Honest Ghost, p 26 \Knt and Sta (subs )] Ben Jonson also seems to show that 
he so understood it, and his authonty is of weight As an example of the prepo- 
sition of by which he there means offy he gives this ‘ Take the cock of [off] the 
hoop ’ — Engl Gram ch vi But it must be owned that the usage is rot always 
consistent with that ongin 

Knt The ongin of this phrase, which appears always to be used in the sense of 
hasty and violent excess, is very doubtful [According to Nares] the uninterrupted 
flow of the ale led to intemperance 

Sta a phrase of veiy doubtful origin I rather suppose it to refer in some way 
to the boastful, provocative crowing of the cock, but can find nothing explanatory of 
Its meaning in any author 

White The notion [which has been advanced by Hares] seems to me puerile 
It is better to confess ignorance than to be content with such caricature of know- 
ledge May not the phrase have been onginally * cock-a whoop* ? the fitness of 
which phrase to express arrogant boasting is plain enr ugh 

Dyce (ed 2) Ray gives ‘ To set cock on hoop,* and remarks < This is spoken 
of a Prodigal, one that takes out the spigget, and lays it upon the top [or hoop] of 
the barrel, drawing out the whole vessel without any intermission * — Proverbs, p* 
183, ed 1768 Gifford (Note on fonson^s Works, vol vi, p 226) desenbes it as 
•a ohrase denoting the excess of mirth and jollity,’ and ‘suspects that it Imd a more 
dignified origin* than that just quoted from Ray But it also was applied, as in our 
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Tyb Why, uncle, 'tis a shame 

Cap Go to, go to , 8o 

You are a saucy boy — is’t so, indeed > — 

This trick may chance to scathe you, — I know what 
You must contrary me * marry, ’tis time — 

Well said, my hearts ’ — ^You are a princox , go 

8l ^tis Rowe Js^t Ca 82 scathe] scath Var (Corn Haz ) 

pell, Var et cet (Dyce, Sta Cambr ) Knt Coll Huds Del White, Ktly 


text, to insolence of language or bearing, and accordingly Coles (who seems to 
refer it to the htrd cock) has *■ To be Cock a hoop, Ampullartf msolesco, c-nstat 
engere ' — Lot and Eng Dut 

In N AND Qu , 2d Ser , vol v, p 426, the phrase * to stt cock tn the hoof is cited 
by ‘ P H F * from Philpots* Remains 

81 Is’t so, indeed?] Ulr This is an answer to some remark of one of the 
guests, and so also the words, ‘ I know what,’ the next line, are an interrupted 
answer or address to a guest 

82 to scathe you] Stelv J e ,to do you an injury \Sing Knt Coll Haz 
Veif Huds Sta 

Boswell It still has this meaning in Scotland [_Smg 

Nares The substantive usually rhymes to dath, the verb to dathe 

83 contrary me] Steev The use of this verb is common m old wnters in 
Tally’s Love, by Greene, 1616 * Rather wishing to die than to contrary her resolu- 
tion * Many instances might be selected from Sidney’s Arcadia \Knt ] In War 
ner’s Albion’s England, 1602, b x, c 59 ‘ — his countermand should have contra 
ried so * The same verb is used in Arthur Hall’s version of the eighth Iliad, 4to, 
1581, and m North’s * Plutarch * \Hal 

84 Well said] White That is, well done 

84 prmcox] Steev A coxcomb, a conceited person \Knt Coll Haz Sta 
Dyce ’I In The Return from Parnassus, 1606 ‘Your proud University ’ 

IHuds 

Nares A pert, forward youth, probably corrupted from the Latin prcecox 
\Sing] See Johnson The Cambridge Diet (1693) has ^Fnncock^ Ephebus, 
puer prsecox ’ Also as an adjective 

Huds Minshew calls a prtncox * a npe-headed young boy,* and derives it fron 
prcecox The more probable derivation is from prime cock , that is, a cock of prime 
courage or spirit, hence applied to a pert, conceited, forward person In Phaer’s 
Virgil *Fyne princox, fresh of face, furst uttnng youth by buds unshorne ’ 

Coll (ed 2) Skinner says from pracox, but in Richardson’s Diet the cty 
mology given is a prime cock Flono translates herba da buoi ‘ a prime cock boy, a 
freshman, a novice ’ 

Halliwell. Brockett has prtncox as still m use, and princy cock is given by 
Carr, 11, 58 ‘ If hee bee a htde bookish, let him write but the commendation of a 

flea, straight begs he the coppie, kissing, hugging, gnnning, and smiling, till hee 
make the yong prtncocks as proud as a pecocke ’ — Lodge* s Wits Misene, 1596 

ColekIDGE (Z*/ Rem vol 11, p 154) How admirable is the old man’s impetu 
osity, at once contrasting, yet harmonized with young Tybalt’s quarrelsome violence 
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Be quiet, or — More light, more light * — ^for shame ^ 
ril make you quiet What * — Cheerly, my hearts * 

2j/3 Patience perforce with wilful choler meeting 
Makes my flesh tremble in their different greeting 
I will withdraw but this intrusion shall, 89 

Now seeming sweet, convert to bitter gall 
Rom \To Juhct\ If I profene with my unworthiest hand 
This holy shrine, the gentle fine is this. 

My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 
To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss 


85 or — More shame ^ or {more 

shame) Q^, Pope, &c or more hght 
for shame^ or more hght, 

for shame, or more light, for 

shame, Rowe 

hght I— for'] hght, for Capell, 
Var Huds hght — For Knt Com 
hght ! — For Dyce hght for Sta 
hght! For Cambr 

86 What! — Cheerly] Capell What, 
cheerly Rowe, Dyce (ed i), Clarke, 
Cambr 

89, 90 shall, sweet,] shall No%o- 
seeming sweet Lettsom conj 

biMer] bittrest bitterest 


Cambr (Lettsom) 

[Exit] om FjFgF^ 

[Dance ends Juliet retires to Jier 
Seat Capell 

91 [To Juliet] Rowe drawing up 
to her, and taking her Hand Capell 

unworthiest] unworthy (Q^) 
Pope, &c Capell, Har Sing Camp 
Com Haz Ktly 

92 fine] Theob (Warb ) sin, 

Q Ff, Knt (ed i), Ulr Del Sta sinn* 

IS this] be this Han 

93 two] to 

ready] did ready 


But it would be endless to repeat observations of this sort. Every leaf is different on 
an oak tree, but still we can only say, our tongues defrauding our eyes. This is 
another oak leaf I \IIuds 

87 Patience perforce] Steev This expression is part proverbial The old 
adage is, ^Patience perforce is a medicine for a mad dog’ [* or mad her^e * Naees] 
ISing 

Nares a proverbial expression, when some e nl whicn cannot be remedied is to 
be borne Ray’s Prov , p 145 Also Howell, p 9 b Fuller has it ‘ tcpm force,’ 
which IS a modernism 

Coll (ed 2) A proverbial phrase, meaning compulsory submission "We meet 
^t m Heywood’s * Woman Killed with Kindness ’ There was a herb called Patience, 
mentioned m ^ X^ook about you,’ 1600, and m ‘Northward Ho 1’ 1607 

Sta From the old adage, ^Fatience upon forced &c 

90 to bitter gall] Lettsom I conceive * sweet* to be a sufc^tantive, and ‘rnwi- 
vert^ an active verb {^Dyce (ed 2) 

92 gentle fine] Warburton All profanations are supposed to be expiated 
either by some mentonous action or by some penance undergone, and punishment 
submitted to So Romeo would here say. If I have been profane in the rude touch 
of my hand, my hps stand ready, as two blushing pilgnms, to take off that offence, 
to atone for it by a sweet penance \JCnt Dyce, White 

Coll Stn for ‘fine^ is an easy misprint, when sm was wntten stnne with 
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Which mannerly devotion shows in this , 

95 One line, Qq Two, Ff, Rowe 


a long s Sm scarcely affords sense, while ‘fine’ has a clear meaning 
ffuds 

Ulr Warburton’s correction is needless, — ^nay, it disturbs the connection ‘ GenUe’ 
formerly signified not only * noble,’ * distinguished,’ &c , but sometimes also * pious’ 
\_fr07nm'] {e g Z where * gentle hearted’ stands for * pious hearted’) 

Romeo says in effect ‘ If I by the touch of my unworthy hand profane this shrine 
(Altar, Reliquary), it is the pious sin’ — ^namely, of the pilgrims, who journey to holy 
places for the very purpose of touching the relics, or rather, as was customary, of 
kissing them And following out the same train of thought, he adds that his lips 
were therefore ready by a tender kiss to smooth this ‘rough’ (unusual, irreveient) 
touch That * romeo* m Italian signifies a pilgnm is evident from the last sonnet but 
one of Dante’s ‘ Vita nuova ’ It is there remarked that Pilgrims were styled ‘ Pal- 
mien,’ inasmuch as they came over the sea (of course to Palestine), whence they 
brought back Palms Those on the other hand who went to the tomb of St James 
in Galicia [Santiago de Compostela] were called ‘ Pelligrmi,’ and those who went 
to Rome ‘ Romei ’ My honored friend Blanc, to whom I am indebted for this 
information, adds that the later Italian writers do not retain these distinctions 
For instance, Giov Villani designates by the name of ‘ romeo’ one who comes from 
St James Franco Sacchetti and others use this word generally for all pilgrims 
Dante’s remark shows us why Romeo chose a pilgrim’s mask, and throws light also 
upon the ‘ palmers,’ of whom Juliet spealcs , and it proves also that Sh understood 
more Italian than the learned writer m The Quarterly Review, who lately ques 
boned whether ‘ rorteo' have the meaning of pilgrim 

Quarterly Re^^ (vol Ixxxi, p 524, 1847) Romeo is the familiar contraction 
of Romualdo, the famous Lombard name, which, though sometimes derived from 
the Teutomc, may perhaps I ave been a corruption of Romu/us, but never could have 
meant a pilgnm 

Del Romeo, m taking Juliet’s hand, says, in reference to that hand If I with 
my unworthy hand profane this holy shnne, it is (a sin in truth but) the gentle sm 
If the emendation a gentle sin or the gentlest sin were allowed, there would be no 
difficulty in the passage The idea of the sin is also kept up m the succeeding dia- 
logue, and the word sin m line 105 is used in mamfest reference to this place 

[Substantially the same note as in Del ‘ Lexikon ’] 

95 pilgrim] Halliwell The subjoined engraving, from a sketch by Inigo 
Jones, presents us with the Palmer’s, or Pilgnm’s, dress worn by Romeo in this 
scene It is the usual costume of such personages, consisting of a long loose gown, 
or robe, with large sleeves, and a round cape covering the breast and shoulders , a 
broad leafed hat, turned up in front and fastened to the crown by a button, appar 
ently, if it be not intended for a small cockle shell, the absence of which customary 
badge would otherwise be the only remarkable circumstance in the drawing In 
the left hand of the figure is the bourdon, or staff, peculiar to pilgnms The modem 
representatives of Romeo have inaccurately earned a cross In the text of the play 
the only indication of his being in a Pilgnm’s habit is derived from Juliet’s address- 
ing him, * Good Pilgnm,’ &c The drawing is therefore most interesting authonty 
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For saints have hands that pilgrims’ hands do touch, 
And palm to palm is holy palmers’ kiss 
Rom Have not saints lips, and holy palmers too ? 

Jul Ay, pilgrim, lips that they must use in prayer lOO 
Rom O, then, dear saint, let lips do what hands do , 

They pray, grant thou, lest faith turn to despair 
Jul Saints do not move, though grant for prayers’ sake 
Rom Then move not, while my prayer’s effect I take 

Thus from my lips by thine my sin is purged 105 

\Ktssing her 

97 hands tkaf] hands ^ that They pray White 

QgQ^FjFg hands, the F^F^ hands — the 103 One line, Qq Two, Ff 

Rowe though'l yet Pope, &c 

hands dd\ ha?id, do F^F^F^ hand 104 prayer^ $ I tabs'] Capell pray 

do Rowe ers I take QqF^, Pope, &c prayers 

100 use tn] use-’tn Huds doe take F^F^F^, Rowe prayerd 2 

101 hands do,] hands do, QqFf, take'V^odb Knt Ktly 

Rowe, Pope, Han White 105 thine] yours (Qj,) Capell, Var 

102 They pray,] Q^F^ They pray Sing Huds Dyce, Clarke, ICtly 

The rest They pray, Han Com Huds [Kissing her ] Rowe 

for the actor, and it is probable that Mercutio, Benvolio, and the ‘five or six mask 
ers’ were also attired in similar dresses, as at this period the parties attending such 
entertainments appeared generally in sets of 6 or 8 shepherds, wild men, pilgrims, 
or other characters, preceded by their torch bearers, music, and sometimes, as Ben 
volio intimates, ‘ a cupid hoodwinked with a scarf,’ 5tc , or some other allegoncai 
personage, to speak a prologue, or introductory oration, setting forth the assumed 
characters and purpose of the maskers — J R PlanM 

loi hands do] M Mason Juhet had said before that ‘ palm to palm was holy 
palmers’ kiss ’ She afterwards says that * palmers have lips that they must use in 
prayer ’ Romeo replies, that the prayer of hts hps was, that they might do whai 
hands do, that is, that they might kiss [Sing 
White It has been the custom hitherto to place a semicolon after ‘do’ at the 
end of the line * O then,^ answers Romeo, ‘ they \z e lips] pray that they may do 
what hands, or palms, do grant thou this,’ &c , the fine point of which is lost by 
closing tlie sense at ‘ what hands do,’ and reading antithetically, ‘ They pray, grant 
thou,’ &c , in the next hne 

io«J Kissing her] Malone Sh here, without doubt, copied from the mode 
of his own time , and kissing a lady in a public assembly, we may conclude, was 
not thought indecorous In King Henry VIII, he, in like manner, makes Lord 
Sands kiss Anne Boleyn, next to whom he sits at the supper given by Cardinal 
Wolsey [Sing Huds 

White [^Sh Scholar ^] I have never seen a Juliet upon the stage who appeared 
to appreciate the archness of the dialogue with Romeo in this scene They go 
through It solemnly, or, at best, with staid propriety They reply literally to all 
Romeo’s speeches about samts and palmers But it should be noticed that, though 
this 1$ the first mterview of the lovers, we do not hear them speak until the close of 

F 
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Jful Then have my lips the sin that they have took 
Rom Sin from my lips ? O trespass sweetly urged ’ 

Give me my sm again 

Jhil You kiss by the book 

Nurse Madam, your mother craves a word with you 
Rom What is her mother ? 

Nurse Marry, bachelor, i lO 

Her mother is the lady of the house, 

And a good lady, and a wise, and virtuous 
I nursed her daughter, that you talk’d withal , 

I tell you, he that can lay hold of her 
Shall have the chinks 

Rom Is she a Capulet 115 

O dear account * my life is my foe’s debt 


106 they have"] late they Pope, &c 
108 5 in\ ktss Capell 

[Kissing her again Capell, Coll 
(ed 2) (MS) Dyce (ed 2) 

hy the'l (QJ bith Qq hy^ th? F, 
F, dy tie FjF^, Rowe, &c W White 


no [To her Nurse Pope, &c 
1 13 taWd'\ talkt QqFj, Theob 
Warb talke F, talk F^F^, Rowe, Pope, 
Han 

1 15 chtnks\ chtneke Rowe (ed 2) ^ 
chvnh Pope, &c 


their dialogue, in which they have arrived at a pretty thorough understanding of 
their mutual feeling Juliet makes a feint of parrying Romeo^s advances, but does 
It archly, and knows that he is to have the kiss he sues for He asks, ‘ Have not 
saints lips and holy palmers too V The stage Juliet answers with literal solemnity 
But It was not a conventicle at old CapulePs Juliet was not holding forth How 
demure is her real answer < Ay, pilgnm, lips that they must use — in prayer V And 
when Romeo fairly gets her into the comer, toward^ which she has been contnving 
to be dnven, and he says, * Thus from my lips, by thine, my sin is purged,’' and does 
put them to that purgation, how slyly the pretty puss gives him the opportunity to 
repeat the penance by replying, ‘ Then have my lips the sin that they have took 
IBuds 

108 by the book] Ulr The lync strain which marks not only this dialogue, 
but almost all the speeches of Romeo and Juliet, recalls, by its alternate rhymes 
and careful structure of the rhythm, the Italian erotic poesie so much imitated in 
England, and of which the form was the Sonnet 

1 16 debt] Sta He means that, as bereft of Juliet he should die, his existence 
% at the mercy of his enemy, Capulet Thus in the old poem 

' So hath he learad her name, and knowth she is no geast, 

Her &ther was a Capilet, and master of the feast 
Thus hath his foe m choyse to geve him life or death, 

That scarsely can hja woftill brest keepe m the lively breath* 

Cambr (Qj) here has * thrall* the others ^ debt,* which, though it makes a rhyme, 
does not improve the sense The next two lines are not in (Q,) As, unlike the 
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Ben Away, be gone , the sport is at the best 
Rom Ay, so I fear , the more is my unrest 
Cap Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone , 

We have a trifling foolish banquet towards — 120 

Is it e’en so ? why, then, I thank you all , 

I thank you, honest gentlemen , good night — 

More torches here ^ — Come on, then let’s to bed 
A.h, sirrah, by my fay, it waxes late , 124 

{’11 to my rest \Exeu 7 it all but Juliet and Nurse 

Jul Come hither, nurse What is yond gentleman ? 


1 18 [Going Coll (ed 2), ('MS) 

120 [Maskeis excuse themselves 

with a Bow Capell 

123 here f — Come’\ here^ come 
here come here cotne Q^F^F^F^ 

123 ofiy then\ QqFf on^ then^ Huds 
Dyce, Clarke on then, Knt (ed 2) 
on then^ Cambr 

124 [to his Cousin Capell To 2 


Cap Var Knt Smg Dyce, Sta ICtl> 

125 [Exeunt Nurse ] Malone Ex- 
eunt Fj^FgF^ om QqFjj Company re 
tire Capell 

126 One line, Qq Two, Ff 
ymd'^ yond* F^, Rowe, Sing 

(ed 2), Coil White, Ktly yon Pope 
&c Var Knt Sta yon* Capell 


immediate context, they also rhyme, while they are not particularly forcible, we in 
dine to think that some other hand than Sh *s inserted them 

1 17 at the best] Sta This seems to mean, ‘We have seen the best of the 
sport’ 

120 banquet] Nares What we now call a dessert was m earlier times often 
termed a hanqtutt and Gifford informs us that the banquet was usually pieced m a 
separate room, to which the guests remoi ed when they had dined ‘ The common 
place of banquettng-f or eating the dessert,* the same critic says, ‘ was the garden- 
house or arbour with which almost every dwelling was furnished * To this Shallow 
alludes m 2 Hen IV V, 111, 2 ^ Banquet is often used by Sh , and seems always to 
sigmfy a feast as it does now 

Sing It was sometimes called a rere-supper \IIud 5 ^ Accordmg to Baret, 
‘ bahketting dishes brought at the end of meales were junkettes, tartes, marchpanes * 
Yet from the same authonty it appears that a banqziet and a feast were also then 
synonymous 

Del After the supper, of which the invited guests had already partaken, there 
IS to follow for the uninvited maskers a collation, which Capulet, with affected 
modesty, calls tnflmg and foolish 

Dyce (ed 2) When Nares said that Sh always Used banquet to signify a feast 
he overlooked Tam the Shrew, V, u, 9 ‘ My banquet is to close our stomachs up 
After our great good cheer * 

120 towards] Steev ThaX. ready, at hand [*$ 2 »^ Ends Eni Sta WhiU 

1 21 Is It e’en so ^] Del. The stage-direction m (Q^) serves to explain this 
question That is, the guests whiter m his ear the reason for their departure 

126 yond gentleman] Mal* and SxA Compare the old poem. 

What twayne are those (quoth she) which prease unto the dooF«, 

Whoui pages in their hwd doe bears two torches light before ? 
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Nurse The son and heir of old Tiberio 
yul What’s he that now is going out of door ? 

Nurse Marry, that, I think, be young Petruchio 129 

yul What’s he that follows there, that would not dance ? 
Nurse I know not 

ytd Go, ask his name — If he be married, 

My grave is like to be my wedding bed 
Nurse His name is Romeo, and a Montague, 

The only son of your great enemy 135 

yul My only love sprung from my only hate * 

Too early seen unknown, and known too late * 

Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 

That I must love a loathed enemy 
Nurse What’s this ? what’s this ? 

yul A rhyme I learn’d even now 140 

Of one I danced withal \One calls within 'Juliet ’ 

Nurse Anon, anon ^ — 

Come, let’s away , the strangers all are gone {Exeunt 


Enter Chorus 

Now old Desire doth m his death-bed lie, 


128 of\of 

129 Many he\ That as / think ts 

(Qi) I’ope, 

he] to be Rowe 

130 ther^ (Qj) Capell here QqFf, 
Rowe, &c Coll Ulr, Del White 

133 wedding] wedded F^ 

135 your] our F^FgF^, Rowe 
[Going and returning Coll (ed 2) 
137 unknown] unknow Fjj 
140 this this] IPi tzs tu Qq 


what’s] what Q^, Capell 
team’d] leame F, 
even] den Pope, &c 

142 all are] are all (X, Capell, 
Clarke 

EnteSr Chorus] Theob Chorus QqFf 
Act II Scene i Chonis Rowe, Pope 
Act II Coll (MS ) Act ir Enter 
Chorus Ulr Act ii Prologue Entei 
Chorus Chor Cambr 

143 in] on Pope, &c Capell 


And then as eche of them had of his houshold name, 

So she him named yet once agayne the yong and wyly dame. 

And tell me who is he with vysor in his hand, 

That yender doth m masking weede besyde the window stand. 

His name is Romeus (said shee) a Montagewe, 

Whose Fathers pryde first styrd the stnfe which both your honsholdes rewe 
The woord of Montagew her joyes did overthrow. 

And straight m steade of happy hope, despayre began to gtowe 
What hap have I qnoth she, to love my &thers foe ? 

Whati am I wery of my wele? what, do I wishe my woe? 

Bnt though her gnevonse paynes disttaind her tender har^ 

Yet with an outward shewe of joye she cloked inward smart , 

And of idle conrtLyke dames her leave so courtly took^ 

That none dyd gesse the sodain change by changing qf her looke.* 
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And young Affection gapes to be his heir. 

That Fair for which love groan’d for and would die, 145 

With tender Juliet match’d, is now not fair 
Now Romeo is beloved and loves again, 

Alike bewitched by the charm of looks. 

But to his foe supposed he must complain. 

And she steal love’s sweet bait from fearful hooks 1 50 
Being held a foe, he may not have access 

To breathe such vows as lovers used to swear, 

And she as much in love, her means much less 
To meet her new beloved any where 
But passion lends them power, time means, to meet, 155 

Tempering extremities with extreme sweet [Exit Chorus 


MS for whtcK\ which (i793)> 
Har Sing (ed i), Haz 

groarCd for\ groned Qg groaned 
tore Ro»ve, &c Capell groaned Camp 


156 Tempenng’\CoYL TempnngQq 
Temfrtng F^, Theob , &c Capell, Var 
Knt Sta White, Ktly Temfting 
Tempting F^F^, Rowe, Pope 


Enter Chorus] Johnson The use of this Chorus is not easily discovered It 
conduces nothing to the progress of the play, but relates what is already known, or 
what the next scene will show, and relates it without adding the improvement of 
any moral sentiment \Smg (ed i) 

Ulr This is one of those ^without book prologue^ to which reference was made 
m I, IV, 7 It is so empty, prosaic, and barren, and so wholly pointless, that in my 
opinion It IS impossible that it could ever have flowed from Sh *s pen 

144 gapes] W L Rushton (^Sh^s Testamentary Language^ 1869, p 29) 
Swinbum’s *JBrtefe Treatise of Testaments and Last Wtlles^ IS 90 > contains many 
uncommon words, or common words having an uncommon sense, which are used by 
Sh — e g , * the testator is afraid to offende such personnes as doo gape for greater 
bequests than .they have deserved,* p 23 Again, speaking of testaments * made by 
flattene,* Swinbum says, p 243 * It is an impudent part still to gape and cne upon 
the testator * 

145 Fair] Mal This was formerly used as a substantive, and was synonymous 
to beauty \_Stng Muds 

Steev In the present instance it is a dissyllable {Sing 

145 groan’d for] Mal This kind of duplication was common in Sh *s time. 
\^White^ In As You Tike It, II, vii, J39 ‘the scene wherein we play m* 
[Muds 

148 bewitched] Del This lefers, by an incomplete construction, to both lovers 
although only one is mentioned 
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ACT II 


Scene I A lane by the waU of Capulefs orchard 


Enter Romeo, alone 


Rom Can I go forward when my heart is here ? 

Turn back, dull earth, and find thy centre out \He chynbs tJu 

wall^ and leaps down within it 


Enter Benvolio with Meecutio 


Ben Romeo * my cousin Romeo * Romeo ^ 

Mer He is wise , 

And, on my life, hath stoFn him home to bed 

Ben He ran this way, and leaped this orchard wall 5 

Call, good Mercutio 


Act II Scene i] Han Scene ii 
Rowe, Pope Act ii Theob Scene 
III Capell Scene i Ulr Cambr 
A lane ] Cambr The Street Rowe 
WaU of CapTilet’s Garden Capell An 
open Place, adjoinuig Capulet’s garden 
Var et cet Capulefs Garden, adjoining 
the House White Verona An open 
place adjoining the wall of CapulePs 
Orchard Dyce (ed 2) 

2 tky\ QqFj my Rowe 


[He It] Steev (1793) om 
QqFf Exit Rowe, &c I^aps the 
WaU Capell He climbs the wall, and 
leaps down Mai He approaches the 
house White 

3 my'\ why^ CapeU 

Romeo / Romeo QqFf Ro 
meo / Pope, &c Capell, Var Knt 
Dyce, Cham Clarke, Cambr 
3, 4 He bed ] One line m Qq 


2 dull earth] Clarke Romeo’s epithet for his smaU world of man, the earth 
her portion of himself 

2 thy centre out] Del Sh has this same simile elsewhere In Tro and 
Cress y III, 11, xS 6 , and m the {146th) Sonnet ‘Poor soul, the centre of my sinful 
earth*’ 

Sing (ed 2) This seems to be one of the many instances of Sh ’s apparent intu- 
itive fe^ng for correcter saentific views than were current in his day The idea 
suggested is of the earth — symbol of the earthly body — at its aphelion, or the point 
of Its orbit most remote from the sun, returning to it again by the force of gravita- 
tion to the common centre of gravity 

5 orchard] Sing [^ul Cos , II, 1] Orchard and garden appear to have been 
sjmonymous The former was wntten kortyardy and does not point to the Latin 
hortusy but s denved from the Saxon ortyeardy which is itself put for voyrfyeardy a 
place for herbs 

Craik i^Eng of Shi ^ 145) It is probable that the words Orchard and Garden 
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When King Cophetua loved the beggar-maid ^ — 

He heareth not, he stirreth not, he moveth not, 15 

13, 14 Young maid"] ** Young 15 he stirreth^ he stnvetk stir 
Abraham*^ — Cupid maid** Hunter re^h Steev (1793), Camp Haz 
conj moveth"] moves Han 


K^T The change of Abraham into Adam is uncalled for Abraham ccnveys 
another idea than that of Cupid’s archery, which is strongly enough conveyed The 
‘ Abraham’ Cupid is the cheat — the ‘ Abraham man’ — of our old statutes 

Hunter There seems not the smallest reason for substituting ‘Adam’ for ‘ Abra 
ham,’ whicii, as a nickname of Cupid, has something more of humour about it 
Dyce (‘^ Ferjo Notes,* &c , p 109, 1853) Capell hazarded the strange conjec- 
ture that as ‘ Cophetua was a Jew king of Afnca, Sh might make the Cupid that 
struck him a Jew Cupid’ [} e , ^ Abraham’] Notes, &c , vol 11, P iv, p 7 
That Sh here had an eye to the ballad of Ring Cophetua and the Beggar Maid is 
certain But the ballad contains nothing to countenance, in the slightest degree, the 
reading ‘Adam Cupid’ In Sohman and Perseda, 1599, we fina ‘the eldest 
sonne of Pryam, That abraham coloured Troion ?’ Sig H 3 In Middleton’s Blurt, 
Master Constable, ‘ A goodlie, long, thicke, -^^^^zzw-colour’d beard ’ Sig D 

And in Conolanus, II, 111, according to ‘not that our heads aie some 

browne, some blacke, some Abram , * — ^there being hardly any reason to doubt that in 
these passages ‘ abraham* (or * Abram*) is a corruption of ‘ abron* — ^1 e , ‘ auburn * 
Is then the nght reading in the present line, ‘ Young abram [or auburn] Cupid,* 
Sh having used ‘ abram* for ‘ z^Sb^lm-ha^f^d,* as the author of Sohman and Perseda 
has used ‘ abraham coloured Troion* for ‘ Trojan with auburn-coloured hair /’ 
Everybody familiar with the Italian poets knows that they term Cupid, as well as 
Apollo, ‘ II biondo Dio ,* and W Thomas, in his Principal Rules of the Italian 
Crammer, &c , gives * Biondo, the abeme [i e , auburn] colour, that is betwene 
white and yelow’ ed 1567 In The Two Gent , IV, iv, 194, * auburn* means 
yellowish 

Dyce (ed i) That here ‘Abraham’ is merely a corrupted form of * auburn* I 
now feel more confident than when I made the foregoing note 
Coll (ed 2) This [Dyce’s note] is, indeed, to use Mr Dyce’s own strong 
words {^Remarks,* p 167), to ‘chronicle a wretched conjecture,* for where, in Eng 
lish, IS Cupid called ^auburn Cupid*? 

Dyce (ed 2) Mr Grant White estimates my conjecture very differently, — ^he 
adopts it 

White That ‘ Abraham’ is a mere error, or, rather, superfluous and mistaken 
sophistication of ‘abram,’ — itself one of the numerous modes of spelling ‘auburn* 
of old, — seems undeniable ‘ Auburn’ was spelled auhume, aubome, aubrun, abeme, 
abron, abrun, abran, abram, and (consequently) sometimes Abraham See the fol- 
lowing instances ‘ Her black, browne, aubume, or her yellow hayre ’ — Drayton’s 
Moone Calf, p 164, ed 1627 ‘ Light aubome, suhjlavus * — Barefs Alvearu, 1580 

‘ He’s white hair’d. Not wanton white, but such a manly colour Next to an 

aubrtm* — Two Noble Einsmen, IV, 11 ‘ And on his Abron head hore haires peerd 
here and there among Gtolding’s Ovid, fol 157 b ,ed 1587, fol 151 b , ed 1612 
‘ They [persons of sanguine temperament] are very hairy , their head is commonly 
abran or amber coloured, so their hestd&l^Opttck Glass of Humours, 1630, p Il6 
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The ape is dead, and I must conjure him — 
I conjure thee by Rosaline’s bright eyes, 

16 and^ om F^, Momm 


The pnnting of Abraham for Abram was very likely to occur from the fact that the 
name of the ‘ father of the faithful’ occurs in both forms in Gen xvii, 5 

Halliwell The idea of Adam Cupid in this [Upton’s] sense seems forced. The 
form [abraham for auburn"] is certainly met with in our old wnters * By the elev 
enth house you can judge of what haire he shall be of, of a browne or Abraham 
colour, as the English, of a yellow, as the Dane ’ — Melton? $ Astrclogasterf 1620 
Ktly I incline to the reading, first given by Upton, with an allusion to Adam 
Bell, and I think there may be another to Adam, the first man , for Sh may have 
known that in classic mythology Love was the first of beings There would be 
humor, then, in * young Adam* denoting the union of youth and age 

14 beggar-maid] Mal The ballad here alluded to is * King Cophetua and the 
Beggar maid,* or, as it is called in some old copies, ‘ The Song of a Beggar and a 
King * The following stanza Sh had particularly m view 

* The bltnced boy tibat shoots so innty 

From heaven down did hie, C*so high,* ColL (ed. x) ] 

He drew a dart and shot at him. 

In place where he did lie * \.Smg CoU Verp Huds 

Nares The song is extant m Percy’s Reliques, vol 1, p 198, and is several times 
alluded to by Sh and others The name of the fair beggar-maid, according to that 
luthonty, was Zenelophon, but Dr Percy considered that as a corruption of Penelo- 
phon, which is the name in the ballad It has been conjectured that there was 
some old drama on this subject, from which, probably, the bombastic lines spoken 
by Ancient Pistol were quoted 2 Hen IV V, m, 100, loi The worthy monarch 
seems to have been a favonte hero for a rant 

Knight This ballad was amongst the most popular of old English ballads, allu- 
sions to which were familiar to Sh ’s audience Upon the authonty of learned Mas- 
ter ‘ Moth,* in Love’s Lab L , 1 , 11, 114, it was an ancient ballad in Sh *s day We 
have two versions of this ballad, the one in *A Collection of Old Ballads* [^quoted 
by Grey in 1754* (ed 2 )], the other in Percy’s Reliques Both of these composi- 
tions appear as if they had been * newly wnt o’er* not long before, or, perhaps, after 
Sh *s time [A stanza of each is subjoined by Knight ] Ed 
Cambr Pope was the first commentator who called attention to the ballad which 
is alluded to in this passage, and it is remarkable that, with all his partiality for (Q,), 
he did not adopt the reading * trim,* found both there and m the ballad Perc^, in a 
note to the ballad printed in his Reliques^ conjectured that Sh had written < trim,* 
not * true,* apparently without knowing that the word was found in (Q^) Capell, m 
his note, says that he had retained ‘true* m his text, owing to his not having observed 
the authonty for the other reading 

Halliwell gives the ballad at length from Johnson’s Crowne Garland of Goulden 
Roses, 1612 

16 ape] Mal* This phrase was frequently applied to young men, in Sh ’s time, 
without any reference to the mimickry of that animal- It was an expression of ten- 
derness, like po&r fooh Knt Buds ] Kashe, m one of his pamphlets, men- 

tions his having rear Lyly’s Jhiphues when he was a little ape at Cambndge \Bat^ 
8 * 
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By her high forehead and her scarlet lip, 

By her fine foot, straight leg and quivering thigh, 

And the demesnes that there adjacent lie, 20 

That in thy likeness thou appear to us ^ 

Ben An if he hear thee, thou wilt anger him 
Mer This cannot anger him , 'twould anger him 
To raise a spirit in his mistress* circle 

Of some strange nature, letting it there stand 25 

Till she had laid it and conjured it down, 

That were some spite , my invocation 
Is fair and honest, and in his mistress’ name 
I conjure only but to raise up him 
Ben Come, he hath hid himself among these trees, 30 
To be consorted with the humorous night 
Blind is his love, and best befits the dark 
Mer If love be blind, love cannot hit the mark 
Now will he sit under a medlar-tree. 

And wish his mistress were that kind of fruit 35 


22 An\ An* Theob (ed 2) And 
QqFf 

24, 28 mtsiresd’] Theob mistresses 
F^, Rowe, Pope 
25 tAere] om F, 

27, 28 As m Capell Two lines, 
ending spigM, name, QqFf, Rowe end- 


ing IS, name Pope, &c 

28 fair and honesf\ Hotust and 
fair Pope, &c 

and *«] tn 

30 these\ those (Q,^) Capell, Var 
(Com ) Sing Sta Ktly 
35 tkaf^ such Capell 


Del In Macbeth IV, 11, Lady Macduff calls her little son < poor monkey * 

18 high forehead] White [Note on Two Gent IV, iv, 198] ‘ Forehead’ was 
formerly used, as it now too often is, for * brow ,’ and to the beauty of a broad low 
brow (which may exist with a high fore-head, as we see in tlie finest antique statues) 
the folk of Sh ’s day seem to have been blind Perhaps in this, too, they paid then 
court to the bald browed Virgin Queen There are fashions even in beauty 
21 likeness] Del Romeo must appear in his own person, not, pcradventure, 
as the exorcism began with, < in the likeness of a sigh ’ 

31 humorous night] Steev That is, humid, the moist dewym^t ISmg 
JsTnt Verp Buds ] Chapman uses the word in this sense in his Homer, b 11, ed 
1598 ^The other gods and knights at arms slept all the humourous night * In 

Drayton’s Polyolbion, Song 13th * which late the humourous night Bespangled 

had with pearl ’ In his Barons’ Wars, Canto 1 * The humourous fogs deprive us 
of his light ^ ^Stng Bal 

Mal. In Meas for Meas we have, *the vaporous night approaches ’ [Sing Hal 
Del In an ambiguous sense moist and capricious, full of such humours as cha 
ractenze lovers, and as whose personification Merc had just conjured Rom unde# 
the collective name * humours ’ ^ 
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As maids call medlars when they laugh alone — 
O, Romeo, that she were, O, that she were 
An open et cetera, thou a poperm pear * 


36 As] Which Rowe, &c 

37 O,] Ahi ah, Capell 

37, 38 om Pope, &c Har Sing 
(ed i), Knt Camp Com Haz Verp 
Cham 


38 open et cetita, tttou\ Mai 
open, or thou Q^Q^Ff open ^ catera, 
and thou open and catera, and thou 
Qg open — or thou Rowe open — , and 
thou Capell 


S Wai ker Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, 1, 1 Gifford, vol 11, p 237 * The humour- 
ous air shall mix her solemn tunes With thy sad words ’ Gifford, ‘ Humourous here 
means moist, flaccid from humidity, flexible, &c * 

36 laugh alone] Knt There are two lines here omitted by Steevens, which 
Malone restored to the text The lines are gross, but the grossness is obscure, and 
if It were understood, could scarcely be called corrupting The freedoms of Mer 
cutio arise out of his dramatic character, his exuberant spirit betrays him into levi- 
ties which are constantly opposed to the intellectual refinement which rises above 
such baser matter But Pope rejected these lines, — Pope who, in the Rape of the 
Lock, has introduced one couplet, at least, that would have disgraced the age of 
Elizabeth We do not print the two hnes of Sh , for they can only interest the ver- 
bal cntic But we distinctly record their omission As far as we have been able to 
trace, — ^and we have gone through the old eds with an especial reference to this 
matter, — ^these two lines constitute the only passage in tlie onginal eds which has 
been omitted by modem edd With this exception theie is not a passage in Sh 
which IS not repnnted in eyery ed except that of Bowdler’s And yet the wnter in 
Lardner’s Cyclopaedia (Lives of Literary and Scientific Men) has ventured to make 
the following assertion ' Whoever has looked into the original editions of his dramas 
wnll be disgusted with the obscenity of his allusions They absolutely teem with 
the grossest improprieties, — ^more gross by far than can be found in any contemporary 
dramatist * The insinuation that the original editions contain impropneties that are 
not to be found in modem editions is difficult to characterize without using expres 
sions that had better be avoided 

Del (*Zeonkon') These lines, which are perfectly in keeping with Mercutio’s 
character, and are to be found in all the old eds , have hurt the dehcacy of some of 
the Enghsh cntics to such an extent, that the latter have omitted them from the text, 
which without them is unintelligible, m order thereby to give them the greater 
prominence in their notes 

[For further reference to the article in Lardner’s Cyclopsedia see Brown’s ^Auto- 
Hographual Poems ofSh ’ p ^ 1 $ ] Ed 

3S poperm] Mal Popertngue is a town m French Flanders two leagues dis- 
tant from Ypres, from whence the Poperm pear was brought into England What 
were the peculiar qualities of a Poperm pear I am unable to ascertain The word 
was chosen, I beh«ve, merely for the sake of a quibble which it is not necessary to 
explain \pyce 

Steev This pear is mentioned m the Wise Woman of Hogsdon, 1638 * What 
needed I to have grafted in the stock of such a choke pear, and such a gopdly 
poprm as this to escape me ?* Again, in A New Wonder, a Woman Never Vexed, 
1632 * I requested him to puU me A Kaflierme Pear, and, had I not look’d to him* 
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Romeo, good night — Fll to my truckle-bed , 

This field-bed is too cold for me to sleep , 40 

Come, shall we go ? 

Ben Go, then , for 'tis in vain 

To seek him here that means not to be found \Exeunt 

Scene II Capulet's orchard 

Enter Romeo 

Rom He jests at scars that never felt a wound — 

\yuhet appears above^ at a window 

40 sleef\ sleep tn Ktly den Rowe Capulet’s garden Theob 

41,42 Go found '\ Pope Two Enter Romeo] Rowe om QqFf, 
lines, the first ending here, QqFf, Rowe White 

42 [Exeunt] Q^FfQ^ Exit i [Juliet ] Rowe (after line 3) 

ScEisE II] Han Scene in Rowe White (after line 2) Enter Juliet, above 

Scene iv Qapell om White Capell 

Capulet’s orchard ] Globe ed A gar- 

He’d have mistook, and given me a poppenn ’ In the Atlieist’s Tragedy, by Cynl 
Turner, 1611, there is much conceit about this pear I am unable to explain it with 
certainty, nor, indeed, does it appear to deserve explanation Thus much may safely 
be said, viz , that our pear might have been of French extraction, as Popertn was 
the name of a Parish in the marches of Calais So, m Chaucer’s Rime of Sire 
Thopas, ver 13,650 * In Flandres, al beyonde the see, At Popenng in the place ’ 
{Hal 

39 truckle-bed] Nares A small bed made to run imder a larger, quasi 
trocle-bed, from trochlea, a low wheel or castor It was generally appropriated to 
a servant or attendant of some kind This bed was the station of the lady’s maid, 
and of the page, or fool, to a nobleman, and was drawn out at night to the feet of 
the pnncipal bed, which was sometimes termed the standing bed, as in Merry Wives, 
IV, V \Dyce 

Knt The furniture of a sleeping chamber in Sh ’s time consisted of a standing 
bed and a truckle-bed (See Merry Wives, IV, v, 6 ) The former was for the 
master, the latter for the servant It may seem strange, therefore, that Mercutio 
should talk of sleeping in the bed of his page, but the text words, — ‘This field 
6 ed^ — will solve the difficulty The field bed, in this case, was the ground , but the 
field-bed, properly so called, was the travelling bed, — the lit de champ, — called m 
old English the ‘ trussyng bedde * The bed next beyond the luxury of the trussyng 
bed was the truckle-bed , and therefore Sh naturally takes that in preference to the 
standing-bed \Huds Hal 

Ulr Mercutio simply means to say that he himself prefers at night movement 
{truckle beds were provided with rollers) to standing still, and at all events his bad 
♦truckle-bed’ to the * field bed ^ 

I Rom ] Coleridce {^1m Rem vol u, p 154, ed 1836) Take notice, in 
this enchanting scene, of the contrast of Romeo’s love with his former fancy, and 
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But, soft * what light through yonder window breaks ? 
It IS the east, and Juliet is the sun ^ — 


weigh the skill shown in justifying him from his inconstancy by making us feel the 
difference of his passion Yet this, too, is a love in, although not merely of, the 
im-igination [ Verp Huds 

Sta It has been disputed whether Romeo, overhearing Mercutio’s banter, refers 
to that, or to his having believed himself, before he saw Juliet, so mvincible m his 
love for Rosaline, that no other beauty could move him We feel no doubt that the 
allusion is to Mercutio , indeed, the rhyme in found and wound seems purposely 
intended to carry on the connection of the speeches, and at tins moment Rosaline 
!«! wholly forgotten 

White In the Qq and Ff, from the beginning of this Act to the entrance of the 
Enar, there is not the slightest imphcation of a supposed change of scene, but 
rather the contrary , and the arrangement in question [Rowe’s] seems to have been 
the consequence of an assumption that BenvohEs remark (II, i, 5 ) is made on the 
outside of the wall , whereas the text rather implies that the whole of this Act, from 
the entrance of Romeo to his exit after his interview with Julut^ passes within 
Capulefs garden , for after the stage direction, ^ Enter Romeo alond (which has a 
like particularity in all the old copies), Romeo says, ‘ Can I go forward while my 
lieart is here — ^not in the street, or outside the wall, but heret in the dwelling-place 
of his love, which is before his eyes After he speaks the next lines, the old copies 
(from the absence of scenery) could not direct him to ‘ climb the wall and leap down 
within it,’ but, had he been supposed to do this, some intimation would have been 
given that he was to go out of eye shot of Mer and Benv , as, for instance, in 
Love’s Lab L , where (IV, in) Btrone is supposed to mount a tree, we have the 
direction, ^He steps aside ’ But in the present case nothing of the kind appears, even 
in the notably particular indications of (Q,) Again, Benvohd*s remark that Romeo 
^ hath hid himself among these treed must surely be made within the enclosure where 
Romeo is, unless we suppose Benv able to see farther into a stone wall than most 
folk can, while what he previously says about *thu orchard waU’ means merely the 
wall of this orchard (as in Romeo* s after speech, line 66 ), and implies no particular 
nearness of the barrier Finally, in QqFf we find that the last Ime of Bewvolio*i 
last speech and the first of Romeds sohloquy make a rhyming couplet, and axe 
printed together without any direction for the entrance of Romeo 

Therefore 1 have felt obliged to vary from the previous modem arrangement of 
this Act, and to make but one Scene of what has been made by other editors two 
It has also been the custom hitherto to direct Juliet to appear before Romeds excla- 
mation at seemg the light I have a purpose in making him see the light (as he 
naturally would) before he sees Juliet, which, to those who share my appreciatiOD 
of the passage, will excuse what may seem to others a trifling, if not a needless, change 

Cambe As there is no indication m the Qq and Ff of Romeo’s entrance here, 
it IS not impossible that in the old arrangement of the scene the wall was rep- 
resented as dividing the stage, so that the audience could see Romeo on one side 
and Mercutio on the other It is clear from the first line of Romeo’s speech that he 
overhears what Mercutio says, and though we have not altered the usual arrange^ 
ment, we cannot but feel that there is an awkwardness in thus separating the two 
lines of a rhymii^ couplet 

3 the son] Bouce This hne m particular, and perhaps the whole scene, has 
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Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 

Who IS already sick and pale with grief, 5 

That thou her maid art far more fair than she 
Be not her maid, since she is envious , 

Her vestal livery is but sick and green, 

And none but fools do wear it , cast it off — 

It IS my lady, O, it is my love * lO 

O, that she knew she were ^ — 

She speaks, yet she says nothing, what of that? 

Her eye discourses , I will answer it — 

I am too bold, *tis not to me she speaks 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, ir 5 

Having some business, do intreat her eyes 


8 v^^stal lwery\ vestal-hvery Ktly 
conj 

stcT] pale (Qj) Smg (ed 2), 
White, Dyce i^ed 2), Ktly white Coll 
(ed 2) (MS ), Ulr 

9 [Juliet steps out upon a balconyj 


White 

10, II As in Johns One line, Qq 
Ff om (Qj) Pope, &c 
II werel is Se3nnour conj 

15 in alii Rowe, &c 

16 do\ to Qjj 


been imitated by the author of the Latin Comedy of Lahynnthus In Act III, iv, 
two lovers meet at night, and the Romeo of the piece says to his mistress, * Quid 
mihi noctem commemoras, mea salus ? Splendens nunc subito illuxit dies, ubi tu 
primum, mea lux, oculorum radiis hasce dispulisti tenebras * This excellent play 
was acted before James I at Cambndge, and for bustle and contnvance has perhaps 
never been exceeded 

7 maid] Johnson Be not a votary to the moon, Diara [Sin^ Knt Ha% Buds 

8 sick and green] Coll Notes and Emend '1 < Wliite and green^ had been 
the royal livery in the rejgn of Henry VIII, but Elizabeth changed it to scarlet and 
black, and although motley was the ordinary dress of fools and jesters, it is capable 
of proof that, earlier than the time of Sh , the fools and jesters of the court (and 
perhaps some others) were still dressed in ‘white and green, ^ thus it became pro 
verbially the livery of fools Will Summer (who li\ed until 1560, and was buried 
at Shoreditch on the 15th of June of that year) wore ‘white and green/ and the 
circumstance is thus mentioned in ‘ Certain Edicts of Parliament,^ at the end of the 
edition of Sir Thomas Overbury^s ‘Wife,’ in 1614 ‘Item, no fellow shall begin to 
argue with a woman, &c , unless he wear white for William and ^een for Summer’ — 
that is, unless he be a fool hke Will Summer In Fox’s ‘Acts and Monuments,’ 111, 
1 14, a story is told of a person, who, noticing the colors in which St John had been 
painted by the Papists in St Paul’s, said, ‘ I hope ye be but a Summet^s bird, in that 
ye be dressed m white and green ’ Skelton wore ‘white and green’ because he was 
the royal jester, though he also assumed the rank of laureat In the time of Sh it 
may have been discontinued as the dress even of court fools, but it may have been 
traditionally so considered [ White, Dyce (ed 2) 

Sing {Sh Fmdicatedp 231, 1853) The substitution of white for ‘ sick’ is qmte 
nnnecessaiy and inadmissible, for stch could never be a mispnnt for whi^ To be 
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To twinkle in their spheres till they return 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 

The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars. 

As daylight doth a lamp , her eyes in heaven 20 

Would through the any region stream so bright 
That birds would sing and think it were not night — 

See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand ’ 

O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 

20 ^es] (Qj) Pope QqFf, Cham 

Rowe, CapeU, Var Knt Del Sta 22 Tifas Seymour conj 

szc^ IS to be /a/e in Sh ’s language, thus, ^stcklud o’er the pale cast ot 
thought,’ &c &c 

Del The copula here joins what is one substantive idea green sickness — t e , 
an ailment of languishing young giils 

Sing (ed 2) Sick was caught from the line above^ 

White *^Stcke and greene’ — a strange combination of colors in a livery, though a 
color might be described as sick But it has hitherto been adopted without question, 
I believe, and the variation of texts has remained unnoticed The compositor ap 
pears to have been confused by a reminiscence of the epithets applied to Ishe moon 
in the third line above, and perhaps also by a passing thought of green sickness 
which they suggested, and so repeated the first instead of the second of those epi 
thets Collier (MS ) offers a violent though specious change, which is made 
entirely unnecessary by the reading of (Q,), and which yet gives an independent 
support to that reading So also does Macbeth, I, vii, 37 

Dyce (ed 2) Whichever epithet [pale or sick] we prefer, there will still be a 
slight awkwardness, as both words occur three hnes above, but pale is doubtless the 
more proper epithet here 

9 cast It off] White We know, from what Romeo says in line 27, that Sh 
imagined Juliet to be at an elevated wmdow or balcony, although no old copy has a 
stage direction to that effect Our old stage, in spite of its lack of scenery, per 
mitted this scene to be played with a very exact likeness to reality Julut could 
appear at the wmdow, which opened on the balcony at the back of the stage, draw 
the curtam, and, after pausing a few moments, as a girl would naturally do under 
the circumstances (dunng which her lover might, though feeling sure, be xmable to 
see surely, who it was), step out upon the balcony And so it doubtless was repre- 
sented, and should now be For this gives a meaning to Romeo’s exclamations, * It 
If my lady, O, it u my love which seem somewhat superfluous, to say the least, if 
yuket bolts right out when Motneds attention is first attracted by the light from her 
window, according to modem custom on the stage and the supposition of modem 
texts It IS worthy of remark that these exclamations do not appear in (Q^) 

24. glove upon that hand] Halliwell Steevens seems to think that this is 
mutated m Shirley’s Love Tncks, 1631 *0 that I were a flea upon thy Up,* birt 
this opimon is disputed by Gifford, 1, 57, as altogether untenable. The world, he 
observes, has had more than enough of this folly* The line in Sh is not susceph 
ble of ridicule, whereas I have seen, and Steevens must have seen, scores of madn 
gals of this date scarcely less ridiculous than the complement of Gorgon 
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That I might touch that cheek » 

yul Ay me ^ 

Rom She speaks — 2 $ 

O, speak again, bright angel * for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o'er my head, 

As IS a winged messenger of heaven 

Unto the white-upturned wondering eyes 

Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 30 

When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds 

And sails upon the bosom of the air 

yu/ O Romeo, Romeo ’ wherefore art thou Romeo ? 

Deny thy father and refuse thy name , 


25 Capell, Dyce, Sta 

Cambr AA Rowe et cet 

27 m^kt‘}s 7 g‘AiThtQh Warb Johns 
Capell, Smg 

28 of'\ from Rowe, &c 

29 white-uptumedl Tbeob (ed 
2) white upturned QqFf, Haz whtte^ 


upturned Ktly wide^ upturned Heussi 
conj 

31 la%y-paang\ Pope laste pacing 
(QJ lazte puffing QqFf (lazy 
lazy passing Coll (ed i ) conj Ulr 
Coll (MS) 

33 Romeo f\ Montague 9 Anon 
conj * 


25 touch] Coll (ed i) The (Q^) has kiss for ‘touch* ‘Touch* seems the 
more delicate , but in a former scene Romeo had kissed Juliet. 

27 night] Theobald The latter part of the simile seems to reqmre, ‘ As glo 
nous to this sight * 

Sing Theobald’s emendation appears warranted by the context 

Del The comparison with what follows is earned out in ‘ being o*er my head,* 
not in ‘ to this night,* which would very inexactly correspond to * unto the white up 
turned eyes,* &c 

Keightley Theobald’s emendation is most tasteless 

31 lazy-pacing] Coll (ed i) The ongin of the corruption in QqFf possibly 
was that m the manusenpt from which Q^ was printed ‘lazy pacing* was wntten 
lazy pajjfing, and the compositor misread the two Jf for a double f [ White 

White ‘ The lazie puffing cloudes* affords such picturesque propnetyof desenp 
tion that it is only after much hesitation that I adopt the reading of (Q^), suggestive 
as that is, for the lazy puffing clouds are the slow moving cumuli that puff them 
selves out into swelling breasts of rose-tinted white, and so have seemed to many a 
dreamy eye ‘ the bosom of the air * But the epithet ‘ lazy pacing,* aside from its 
beauty, has a strong hold in the word ‘ bestrides,* which precedes it, and a powerful 
auxiliary m a passage of that splendid outpouring of the extravagance of an over- 
heated imagination — Macbeth’s soliloquy, as he meditates the murder, where the 
same to<y recurs, though fitly varied (Macbeth 1 , vii, 21 ) And so, although be- 
tween two such readings an editor may be somewhat like Captam Machecdh between 
the two ladies who were so tenderly sohcitous as to his fate, the impaired authority 
of the folio in this play allows, I think, the more immediate context and the collat 
eral support of another unsuspected passage to decide the doubt 
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Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 35 

And ril no longer be a Capulet 

Rom [Aside] Shall I hear more, or shall I speak at this ? 
Jid *Tis but thy name that is my enemy , ^ 

Thou art thyself, though not a Montague 


37 [Aside] Rowe om Capell, 
Coll Ulr Del Huds White, Hal 
39 Thou Montagtie\ QqFf, Rowe, 
Theob Warb Haz Sta White, Cambr 
Knt (ed 2) om (QJ Pope Tkotiri 
not thy self so, though a Mountague 
Han Capell Thou art thyself, then 
not a Montague Johns conj Thou art 


thyself, although a Montague (Ulr 
adopts), or Thou art thyself, though yet 
a Montague Ritson conj Thou art 
thyself, thought not a Montague Jack 
son conj Thou art thyself, thou not a 
Montague Anon conj * Thou art thy 
self though, not a Montague Mai Var 
et cet 


39 thyself, though] Mal Thou art, however, says Juliet, a being sut genens, 
amiable and perfect, not tainted by the enmity which your family bears to mine 
According to the common punctuation, the adversative particle is used without any 
propriety, or rather makes the passage nonsense Though is again used by Sh in 
Mid-Sum N D , III, 11, 343, in the same sense Again in Tam the Shrew, III, 11, 
26 Again m Henry VIII II, 11, 84 Other writers frequently use though for how^ 
ever Juliet is simply endeavonng to account for Romeo^s being amiable and excel- 
lent, though he if a Montague Auid to prove this she asserts that he merely bears 
the name, but has none of the qualities of that House \_Sta Dyee (ed 2) 

Knt Juliet places his personal qualities in opposition to what she tliought evil 
of his family [Mr Knight has this same note in both his first and last editions, 
although he has a different punctuation m each ] Ed 

Sta [After quoting the last two sentences of Malone’s note, as above, adds] 
Nothing can be more foreign to her meaning Her imagination is powerfully ex- 
cited by the intelligence she has just received * His name is Romeo, and a Mon- 
tague P In that name she sees an insurmountable impediment to her new formed 
wishes, and in the fancied apostrophe to her lover, she eloquently implores him to 
abandon it 

* Deny thy iather, and refuse thy name 
» # * • » 

*Tis but thy name that is my enemy , — 

Thou art d^self, though not a Montague * 

That IS, as she afterwards expresses it, you would still retain all the perfections which 
adorn you, were you not called Montague ^ What’s Montague f it is nor hand nor 

foot,’ See * O, be some other name^ One is puzzled to conceive a difficulty 

m appreciating the meamng, especially as the thought is repeated immediately after 

* What’s in a name * that which we call a ros^, 

By afi^ other word would ^ell as sweet’ 

The same idea occurs in Sir Thomas Overbury’s poem of * A Wife * « Things were 
first made, then words , she were the same WUh or unthout that title or that name ^ 
[Cunously enough, by what is evidently a misprint, in Mr Staunton’s Lib Ed the 
text follows Malone’s punctuation*} Ed 

White* That is, as a rose Is a rose,-— has all its characteristic sweetness and 
beauty,— -though it he not called a rose Malone, with malice aforetliought*, and at 
& G 
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Whafs Montague ? it is nor hand, nor foot, 40 

Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man O, be some other name ’ — 

Whafs in a name ? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet , 

So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd, 4 ^; 

Retain that dear perfection which he owes 
Without that title — Romeo, doff thy name. 

And for thy name, which is no part of thee 
Take all myself 

Rom I take thee at thy word 


40 nor hand'\ not hand F^, Rowe, 
Pope, Han 

41,42 nor any namef']yLsl 0 be 
some other name Belonging to a man 
QqFf, Rowe 

42 Belonging name'] uni Pope, 
&c Capell 

42 Belonging to a] Belonging Tay 
lor conj MS * 

44 name] (Q^) Pope word QqFf, 
Rowe, Ulr Sta 


47 title Borneo^ title Romeo 
title, Romeo, F^, Rowe title, Romeo 
QaQ3Q4 Romeo, F^F^^Fg 

doff] quit Pope, &c 

48 thy name] QqFf that namt 
(Qj) Rowe, Pope (ed i), Han CapeH 
Var Huds Dyce, Sta 

49 [raising ins Voice, and showing 
himself Capell Starting forward Coll 
(ed 2), (MS) 


the instigation Dr Johnson, took the very life of the whole speech by his punc 
tuation, and hitherto every editor since his day has made himself an accessory after 
the fact 

Dyce More recently the old punctuation of this line has been brought back, first 
by Staunton and next by Grant White, who have both defended it in notes which, I 
must confess, are to me hardly intelligible ‘ In this line, and the three following 
lines, we may, I think, discern traces of an abortive attempt (perhaps by Sh him 
self) to remove the impropriety of representing a Chnstian, and not a family, name 
as the name to be got nd of These lines, at any rate, interrupt the natural connec 
lion of the passage, and so far from slurring over the impropriety m question, they 
only render it more obtrusive Sh could scarcely have written ^be some other 
name / but conjecture would be thrown away on these four ]ine%^ — N Lettsom 

41, 42 nor any name *] Mal The transposition now made needs no note 
to support it, the context in this and many other places supersedes all arguments 
\Knt Coll Sing (ed 2) 

42 Belonging] Steev For the sake of metre I am willing to suppose Sh 
wrote, * ^Longing,' &c \jDyce (ed 2) 

S Walker Qu * ^Longing f a man ’ Steevens also suggests [as above] In 
the foho a little below we have behaviour for ^kaviour This part, however, is par 
ticularly mcorrect in that edition The substitution of the full or longer form of a 
word for the abridged or shorter one is, I think, a not unfrequent error in the folio 

44 namej Ulr I cannot see why Sh , in order not to run * name’ into the 
groimd \fodtsuhetzen], should not, by way of vanety, have written wo*-d, which could 
heie very well supply the place of name 
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Call me but love, and I’ll be new baptized , 50 

Henceforth I never will be Romeo 

yul What man art thou, that, thus bescreen’d m night. 

So stumblest on my counsel ? 

Rom By a name 

I know not how to tell thee who I am 

My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself, 55 

Because it is an enemy to thee , 

Had I it written, I would tear the word 

yul My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue’s utterance, yet I know the sound — 

A.rt thou not Romeo, and a Montague ^ Oo 

Rom Neither, fair maid, if either thee dislike 


53, 54 By am ] One line, Qq 

58 yet not] not yet (Qj Capell, Var 
Huds Dyce, Sta Clarke, Ktly 

59 t^at utterance] (Q^) Mai thy 
uttering QqFf, Knt Ulr Del Cambr 

ihai uttering Pope, &c Capell, Wliite 


61 maid dtshke] QqFf saint dis- 
pUase (QJ Pope, Coll Huds Hal 
saint dislike Theob &c Capell, Var 
(Com ) Sing Dyce, Clarke, Ktly maid 
mishke Anon conj * maid displease 
White 


49 word] Coll (ed 2) This stage direction of the (MS ) probably denotes the 
natural and eager manner of the actor m the part of Romeo 
55 saint] Del This recalls their first meeting when, as a pilgrim, Romeo had 
thus greeted Juliet 

53, 57 By a name word] Hartley Coleridge {^Essaysl &c , vol 11, p 
196, ed 1851) 

‘ If *t be my name that doth thee so offend, 

No more myself shall be my own name’s friend — 

Say ’tis accursed and fatal, and dispraise it. 

If wntten, blot it if engraven, rase it.’— 

Drayton England's Horoteal EptsHes Henry to Rosamond. 

The number of passages in Drayton’s ‘ Heroical Epistles’ almost identical witn 
lines of Sh prove that the one must have been indebted to the other I would 
accuse neither of plagiansm Property was hardly acknowledged m Parnassus at 
that time There might he no deception meant, margmal acknowledgments were 
not thmi appended to plays or poems It was taken for granted that every wnter 
availed himself of whatever was to his purpose These resemblances, however, am 
for the most part in those early plays of Sh which might have been wntten before 
1593* <i2ite, according to Dr Anderson, of Dra3rton*s ‘ Heroical Epistles,’ the 
style of which throughout, both in the fashion of the language and constitution of 
the thought, is more Sh’n than any I am acquainted with What a pity that none 
of Drayton’s plays are extant 1 What th^ might be m point of plot is hard to say, 
but m the and Mvoia I doubt not they w&te truly dramadc The Merry Devil 
of Edmonton does not read l£ke him It has none of the impassioned sententious 
ness of his epistles, which are a land of monodrame 

59 uttering] Mal We meet with almost the same words as those here attnb* 
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Jul How cam’st thou hither, tell me, and wherefore? 

The orchard walls are high and hard to climb. 

And the place death, considering who thou art. 

If any of my kinsmen find thee here 65 

Rom With love’s light wings did I o’er-perch these walls. 
For stony limits cannot hold love out 
And what love can do, that dares love attempt. 

Therefore thy kinsmen are no let to me 

Jid If they do see thee, they will murder thee 70 

Rom Alack, there lies more peril in thine eye 
Than twenty of their swords look thou but sweet, 

62 Two lines m Ff Rowe, &c Knt Corn Verp Ulr Del 

66 Two lines in Ff Sta V^ite 

69 let'\ (Qj) Capell stop QqFf, 72 Than twenty\ Than ^twenty A 1 

len conj MS 


uted to Romeo m King Edward III, 1596 * His ear to drink her sweet tongue’s ut 
terance ’ 

6i maid] Ulr The simple * matd^ is to me more poetic than the constant repe 
btion of the same flattery 

White *Faire satnt^ was well changed to ‘fair maid,’ both on account of the 
occurrence of ‘ dear saint’ a few lines above, and in regard to the fitness of the ad 
jective ‘ fair ’ 

61 thee dislike] Mal This was the phraseology of Sh ’s time So it hkes me 
well for. It pleases me well [Sing 

M Mason Dtshke here means displease [Sing 

Ulr Sh might have preferred ‘dislike’ to duplease, because with the latter 
nearly all the vowel sounds of the line are m e 

62 This line is given as an example by S Walker {^Vers^ p in), under his 
rule XI ‘ In Therefore and Wherefore the accent is shifted at pleasure from 
one syllable to the other I ought rather to say the stronger accent, for the pronun 
ciation IS always thkrefore or thtre/bre, never thtre/ore I have said that the accent 
IS vaned at pleasure , perhaps, however, thkrefore is the more common pronuncia- 
tion ’ (The accented capital letter is here used to denote the stronger accent — 
W N Lettsom ) 

66 walls] Mal So in The Hystory of Romeus and Juliet 

* Approching nere the place from whence his hart had life, 

So light he wox he lepi the wad, and there he spyde his wife. 

Who m the wtndowe watcht the cumming of her lorde * 

68 love attempt] Ulr In the preceding three lines I have deviated from the 
English eds-, and pnnted the word Love, the first three times that it occurs, with a 
capital letter, because it appears to me mdulatable that Romeo signifies m those 
three places the God of Love, and in the fourth place contrasts with it his own love 
Only thus considered does the third line yield any clear sense 

69 let] Mal. That is, no ^top or hmderance [Smg Rost Ruds 
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And I am proof against their enmity 

jFul I would not for the world they saw thee here 
Rom I have night’s cloak to hide me from their eyes , 75 

And, but thou love me, let them find me here , 

My life were better ended by their hate. 

Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love 

yul By whose direction found’st thou out this place? 

Rom By love, that first did prompt me to inquire , 80 

He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes. 

I am no pilot , yet, wert thou as far 

As that vast shore wash’d with the farthest sea, 

I would adventure for such merchandise 

jful Thou know’st the mask of night is on my face, 85 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night 
Fain would I dwell on form, fein, fain deny 
What I have spoke, but farewell compliment* 

Dost thou love me? I know thou wilt say ‘Ay/ 90 

And I will take thy word , yet, if thou swear’st. 


75 (Qi) Capell, Var 
(Com ), Sing Dyce, Clarke, Ktly 

76 And\ An Anon conj * 

80 love\ Lov^s KUy 

thaf)^ who (Qj) Capell, Var Sing 
Huds Dyce, Clarke, Ktly 
83 vast shore wasRd'\ vast shore 
washt Q^Qg vast shore washeth 
vast shore washet vast shore washet 
F, vast-shore washd vast-shore 
wasJCd Fg vast-shore^ wasKd F^ 


vastj last Coll (ed. 2), conj 
farthest"} furthest (Q^) Steer. 
(i793)>Var (Com), Dyce 

84 would} (Q^) Pope should Qq 
Ff, Rowe 

89 complvmenf} complement QqF^ 
complements (Qj)Fj,F^F^, Rowe 

90 loofe me? /] Qq Love? I F, 

Lwe? O I r,F, Love? O, I F^, 
Rowe * 


72 swords] Steev Beanmont and Fletcker kave copied this thought in The 
Maid of the Mill * She hears an eye more dreadful than your weapon ' IStnjg^ 

76 And but] Mal And so thou do but love me, I care not what may befall 
me lEnt 

Sing Rut is here used in its exceptive sense, without or unless* \Huds Sta 
78 prorogued] Mal That is, delayed, deferred to a more distant penod. So 
m IV, 1, 48 \,Smg Huds 

Sing (ed. i) That is, * I have night to screen me,— unl^ thou love me, let 
them hnd me here It were better that they ended my life at once, than to have 
death delayed, and to want thy love ’ [Etuis 
83 vast] S Walker vol 11, p. 39) Lat , vastus, empty, waste 

89 compliment] M Mason That is, ferewell attention to forms. 

Huds 

Sta. Away with formality and punctilio 1 
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Thou may si prove false , at lovers’ perjuries, 

They say, Jove laughs O gentle Romeo, 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully, 

Or if thou thmk’st I am too quickly won, 95 

ril frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay. 

So thou wilt woo , but else, not for the world 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond , 

And therefore thou mayst think my ^haviour light 

But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true lOO 

Than those that have more cunning to be strange 

I should have been more strange, I must confess, 

But that thou overheard’st, ere I was ware. 

My true love’s passion , therefore pardon me. 

And not impute this yielding to light love, 105 

Which the dark night hath so discovered 


93 laughs\ laught Fj 
95 thoti\ you Theob Warb Johns 
thin}^st\ Qg thinkest The rest 
thmk (QJ Pope, &c 

99 ^hamou^ Rowe haviour (QJ 
F,F/^, Mai Har Sing Knt Coll 
Huds Dyce, Kal behamour QqF, {bt 


haznor 

1 01 more cunmng\ (Q,) Pope coy^ 

OaQs^, more coying QtQj, Johns 
Ulr more coyning more com 

tng Rowe 

1 04 true true loves ( Q, ) FfQj 

truloue Qa trueloue Qg true loue 


93 Jove laughs] Douce This Sh found m Ovid’s Art of Love ^ — ^perhaps in 
Marlowe’s translation, book 1 ‘ For Jove himself sits m the azure skies. And laughs 
below at loverd perjuries ’ \Huds ] With the following beautiful antithesis to the 
above lines every reader of taste will be gratified It is given memonter from some 
old play, the name of which is forgotten 

*Wken lovers swear true piitih, the list’nmg angels 
Stand on the golden battlements of heaven, 

And waft their vows to the eternal throne,’ [Singr Hou 

Dyce {^Few Notes; p no, ed 1853) Malone (who would not allow that bh 
could read Ovid) observes that he might ‘have caught this’ from Greene’s Meta 
mcrphosts Yes , and he might have found it in Italian 

*Quel che si fa per hen Dio non aggrava, 

Anzi ride el spergwro de gli amanti.* 

Bojardo , — Orlando Innam lib I, c xatu, st 43. 

loi Strange] Steev That is, to put on affected coldness, to appear shy \^Stng 
Maz 3 In Greene’s Mamillia, 1593 < Is it the fashion m Padua to be so strange 
with your friends T \^Sta Jffal 

tJhiL To act or to be ‘strange’ requires no special craft or cunning To coy— 
that IS, to be pnm, demure, and therefore, coying primness, affected modesty, ending 
zn a demure, reserved demeanor, appears to me to be much more suitable 

Sta To be reserved Thus m III, 11, iSf of the present Play 

106 Which] Del This does not refer to ‘ light love,’ but only to ‘ love’ alone 
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Rom Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear, 

That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops, — 

Jul O, swear not by the moon, th’ inconstant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, i lo 

Lest that thy love prove likewise variable 
Rom What shall I swear by? 

Jul Do not swear at all , 

Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self 
Which is the god of my idolatry, 

And I’ll believe thee 

Rom If my heart’s dear love — 1 15 

Jd Well, do not swear Although I joy in thee, 


107 blessed^ Qq om Ff, Rowe 
smear\ (Q^) Mai vow QqFf, 

Pope, &c Capeil, Del Sta 

108 topSi — ] Capeil tops — Rowe 
Tops QqFf 

109 W mconstanf^ the inconstant 


Capeil from (QJ, Var Knt Sing Dyce 
(ed i), Sta Ktiy 

tnconstanf\ unconstant F^F^ 

1 13 graaous'\ glorious (Q^) Wliite 
1 15 hearths dear~\ true hearts (Q^) 
Pope, &c 


107 swear] XJlr Swear, although quite synonymous with vow, is required by 
the reply of Juliet 

Del The ascent from vow to swear m Juliet^s reply seems to have been intended 
by the poet 

S Walker {^Crit ^ vol 1, p 215) The folio omits blessed, and has vow for 
swear Can this have originated m the Profanation Act ? 

108 tips with silver] Holt White This image struck Pope * The moonbeam 
trembling falls. And tips with silver all the walls ’ — Imit of Horace Again, in the 
celebrated simile on the moon at the conclusion of the eightli book of the Iliad 

• And ftps with stiver every mountain’s head ’ [,Szng Verp 

Verp Tom Moore has put it to a profane use in the way of parody, when, alluding 
to the rouge with which his dandy sovereign used to disguise the ravages of age, he 
makes it, ^ tip his whiskers’ top with red ’ 

109 the moon] Hunter This was a commonplace comparison when Sh 
made it, and has been made more commonplace by his successful use of it Thus 
Wilson, m his Rhetorique, chapter on Axnpixfication, *as in speaking of constancy, 
to snew me sun who ever keepeth one course, m speaking of y constancy, to shew 
the moon which keepeth no certain course ’ I have already remarked upon the 
resemblance of the moonlit garden of Verona to the moonlit garden of Belmont, 
both, scenes among the most delicious creations of fancy At Belmont the silver 
light of the moon fell upon a pair not unhappily united , here it falls on an impas 
sioned youth m the hour of his proudest exultation, soon to be followed by deepest 
anxieties, misery and death Such is life I 

1 13 gracious self] White ‘Thy gracious self’ of QqFf is less suitable to 
Juhefs mood, and to the remainder of her speech, m my j idgment, and in that of a 
most intelligent and sympathetic reader of her own sex, to whom I referred the 
question. 
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I have no joy of this contract to-night, 

It IS too rash, too unadvised, too sudden, 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 

Ere one can say ‘ It lightens * Sweet, good night * 120 

This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath. 

May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet 
Good night, good night • as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart as that within my breast ’ 

Rom O, wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied? 1 25 

Jul What satisfaction canst thou have to-night ? 

Rom The exchange of thy love’s faithful vow for mine 
Jul I gave thee mine before thou didst request it , 

And yet I would it were to give again 129 

Rom Wouldst thou withdraw it ? for what purpose, love ? 
Jul But to be frank, and give it thee again 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have , 

My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep, the more I give to thee, 134 

The more I have, for both are infinite \Nurse calls wtthn 

I hear some noise within , dear love, adieu ^ — 

Anon, good nurse * — Sweet Montague, be true 
Stay but a little, I will come again 


1 18 sudden} sodden 
120 say *It lighten!} Globe, Dyce 
(ed 2), Cambr sayi tt lightens QaQjQ^ 
Ff, Rowe, Del Clarke say it light 
ens Qg, Coll Ulr Huds Hal say It 
lightens Han Ktly say — It lightens 

Capell, Var Knt Sing say — it lightens 
Sta say It lightens White 


127 for mine} of mine F^F^F^, 
Rowe 

130 Two lines, Ff, Rowe 
135 [Nurse calls within ] Rowe 
Cals within Ff om Qq After 136 Ff, 
Rowe, &c Capell, Dyce (ed 2), Cambr 
138 [Exit] Rowe om QqFf Exit 
above Dyce 


1 16 Coleridge i^Lit Rem'' 'voi 11, p 154) With love, pure love, there is al 
ways an anxiety foi^the safety of the object, a disinterestedness by which it is distin 
guished from the counterfeits of its name Compare this scene with The Tempest, 
III, 1 I do not know a more wonderful instance of Sh mastery in playing a dis- 
tinctly rememberable vanation on the same remembered air than m the transporting 
love-confessions of Romeo and Juliet and Ferdinand and Miranda There seems 
more passion in the one, and more dignity m the other, yet you feel that the sweet 
girlish lingering and busy movement of Juliet, and the calmer and more maidenly 
fondness of Miranda, might easily pass into each other \ICnt Verp Huds 
124. as that] Del. soil as to that heart within my breast 
131 frank] Del That is, bounteous \fretgebtg\ To this meaning of the word 
the following bounty also 
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Rom O blessed, blessed night * I am afeard, 

Being in night, all this is but a dream, 140 

Too flattering-sweet to be substantial 


Re enter Juliet, above 


Jul Three words, dear Romeo, and good night, indeed 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 

Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow. 

By one that 111 procure to come to thee, 145 

Where and what time thou wilt perform the rite. 

And all my fortunes at thy foot 111 lay 
And follow thee my lord throughout the world 
Nurse \Witht7t\ Madam ^ 

Jul I come, anon — But if thou mean’st not well, i Ku 

I do beseech thee — 

Nurse [_Wzt/uu] Madam* 

Jul By and by, I come — 

To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief 


139 a/eardj afraid Rowe, &c 

141 flattering sweef] Theob Jlat-^ 
tenng sweet QqFf, Knt (ed l) 

Re enter Juliet, above ] Rowe En 
ter om QqF, 

142 Two lines, Ff 

146 nte'\ right Q^Q^F^F, ngkts 
0 ^ ntes Qj 

148 thee my JbrdJ thee my Love 


Q4Q5 Pope, Theob Warb 

149,151 Nurse [Within] CapelL 
Within Ff om Qq Madam being 
put in the margin, QqFf 

150 meanest"] Pope meanst 
meanest The rest 

152 suif\ Qj, Coll (MS ) sute Q^. 
strife QaQgFf, Rowe, Knt Coll (ed, i), 
Ulr Del Hal 


143 honourable] Mal Thus m Romeus and Juhet 

* But if your thought be chaste and have <m vertue ground. 

If 'wedlocke be the ende and marke which your desire hath fiiund. 

Obedience set aside, unto my parents dewe. 

The qnarell eke that long agoe betwene our housholdes grewe» 

Both i9u and myne I tazZi aU whole to you betake^ 

And following you where so you goe^ my fathers house forsake 

But if by wanton love and by unlanduU sute 

You thinke in npest yeres to pincke my maydenhods dainl^ hmie^ 

You are begylde and now your Juliet you beseekes 

To eeau yoursutef and suffer her to hve emong ber likes.^ \lSmg Det Buds, dTAa 

152 thy suit] Del. Malone changed ‘stnfe* of QqFf into smt^ probably be- 
cause that word was used m the porresponding passage in Brooke [Cambr^ sab 
atai^ally 

Cambr Malone erroneously attnbutes the reading *smt* to (QJ 
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To-morrow will I send 
Rom So thrive my soul, — 

JmI a thousand times good night ^ 

Rom A thousand times the worse, to want thy light 155 
Love goes toward love, as schoolboys from their books, 

But love from love, toward school with heavy looks 

\Retmng slowly 

Re enter Juliet, abtrve 


yul Hist ' Romeo, hist ' — O, for a falconer’s voice, 
To lure this tassel-gentle back again ' 


153 soul ^ — ] Theob soule QqFf 

154 [Exit] Ff om Qq 

15s hght'\ sight Q^Qg 

157 toward’^ towards Ff, Rowe, &c 
[Retiniig slowly ] Mai retires slow- 
ly Capell, after line 156 

Re enter ] Mai Enter Juliet againe 


QqFf 

158 falconet^ s\ falkners Qql*t 
faldnef^s White 

159 tassel gentiel Han Tassel gen 
tie QqFf, Pope, Theob Warb Camp 
Tassel gently Rowe tercel gentle Coll 
Ulr Huds White gentle tassel Haz 


153 To-morrow] Clarke Exquisitely has Sh made Juliet pause not a moment 
on the impossible alternative that Romeo * means* otherwise than ‘ well * The breath 
less hurry with breathing earnestness in all that Juliet utters during this scene is 
marvellously true to the pulsing rapture of a young girPs heart on first learning that 
she loves and is beloved 

159 tassel-gentle] Steev The tassel or tiercel (for so it should be spelt) is the 
male of the gosshawk, so called because it is a tierce or third less than the female 
This is equally true of all birds of prey This species of hawk had the epithet 
annexed to it, from the ease with which it was tamed, and its attachment to man 
\Sing Coll Verp Huds Sta Cham ] In the Bookeof Falconrye, by George Turber 
ville, Gent, 1575, I find a whole chapter on the falcon gentle^ &c So in The 

Guardian, by Massinger * then for an evening flight, A tiercel gentle ' Taylor, 

the Water poet, uses the same expression < by casting out the lure, makes the 

*assell gentle come to her fist ^ \Cham’\ Again in Spenser’s Fairy Queen, b iii, 
c iv ‘Having far off espyde a tassel gent'* In Decker’s Match me in London, 
1631 ‘Your tassel-gentle, she’s lur’d off and gone ’ [Hal 
Mal It appears that certain hawks were considered as appropnated to certain 
ranks The tercel gentle was appropriated to the pnnce, and thence was chosen by 
Juliet as an appellation of her beloved Romeo In an ancient treatise entitled 
‘ Hawking, Hunting, and Fishing, wath the True Measures of Blowing,’ is the fol 
lowmg ‘ For a Prince, There is a falcon gentle, and a tercel gentle , and these are 
for a pnnce ’ [Substantially, Sing Verp Huds Sta Hal 
Nares This species of hawk was no less commonly termed a falcon gentle — so 
called, says the Gentleman’s Recreation, ‘ for her familiar, courteous disposition ’ 
SiN <5 Tardif, m hist book of Falconry, says that the tiercel has its name from 
being one of three birds usually found in the aene of a falcon, two of which are 
females, and the third a male, hence called Uercelei 01 the third [Huds Sta 
Clarke 

Knt The falconer’s voice was the voice which the hawk was constrained by 
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Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud , r6o 

Else would I tear the cave where Echo lies, 

And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine. 

With repetition of my Romeo's name 
Rom It is my soul that calls upon my name , 

How silver-sweet sound lovers' tongues by night, 165 


160 om 

162 tongue\ voice (Q^) Coll Sing 
^ed 2), Huds Hal Ktly 

162, 163 than miney With"] 
then myne With then Wyth 
Fj then with The F^F^, Rowe than 
with The F^ 


163 Romeo's name’\ (Q^) S eev 
Romeo QqFf, Rowe, <lc Capeil, Knt 

1 63, 1 64 Betu een the&e lines Cambr 
insert Romeo f from (QJ 

164 my souT\ my love Q^Qg. Fope» 
&c 

[returns to tlie Window Capeil 


habit to obey Gervase Markham, in his ‘ Country Contentments,* has picturesquely 
descnbed the process of training hawks to this obedience, ‘by watching and keeping 
them from sleep, by a continual carrying of them upon your fist, and by a most 
familiar strokmg and plajnng with them, with the wing of a dead fowl, or such like, 
and by often gazing and looking them in the face with a loving and gentle counte 
nance ’ A hawk so * manned’ was brought to the lure ‘ by easy degrees, and at last 
was taught to know the voice and lure so perfectly that, either upon the sound of the 
one or the sight of the other, she will presently come in, and be most obedient * The 
sport with a tassel gentle is spintedly descnbed by Massinger 

‘—Then for an evening flight 
A tiercel gentle which I call my masters, 

As he were sent a messenger to the moon 
In such a place flies as he seems to say 
See me or see me not I the partridge sprung. 

He makes his stoop but wanting breath, is forced 
To canceller then, with such speed as if 
He earned lightning in his wings, he strikes 
The tremblmg bird, who even m death appears 
Proud to be made his quarry * 

White * There is a fawkon gentyll and a tercell gentyll And these be for £ 
prynce * — Juliana Berners 

Dyce Properly the male of the goshawk (Tiercelet The Tass*il 
or male of any kind of Hawke, so tearmed, because he u, commonly, a third j^ari 
less them the Cotgrave’s Fr and Engl Diet * Tiercell, Tercell, or TatseU 

m the general name for the Male of all large Hawks ’ — R. Holmes’s Acaden^ of 
Armory and Blazon, B n, c xi, p 240 

161 tear the cave] Steev This strong expression is more smtably employed 
by Milton ‘ A shout that tore hdl’s concave ’ [Smg 

162 any tongue] Dyce The word mice is olgectionablehere, because it occurs 
just above, and timugh the expression, ‘ho* airy tongue more hoarse^ &c , is, strictly 
speaking, mcorrect, it surely may be allowed in poetry To ‘ airy tongue,* oX least, 
Milton saw no objection, for he recollected this passage when he wrote ‘And airy 
tongues that syllable men’s names,’ &c — Comm, v 208 

165 salver-sweet] Douce. In Pendes V, i, hi, we have Per 

haps these epithets have been formed from the common notion that silver mixed 
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Like softest music to attending ears * 

Jul Romeo ’ 

Rom My dear? 

yul At what o’clock to-morrow 

Shall I send to thee ? 

Rom At the hour of nine 

yul I will not fail , ’tis twenty years till then 
I have forgot why I did call thee back lyo 

Rom Let me stand here till thou remember it 
yul I shall forget, to have thee still stand there, 
Remembenng how I love thy company 
Rom And 111 still stay, to have thee still forget, 

Forgetting any other home but this 175 

yul Tis almost morning , I would have thee gone. 

And yet no further than a wanton’s bird. 


167 My dearf\ My Deere Q Q 
Madame (Q,) Mai Hal My Neece 
QaQs^i My meete F,, My sweet 
F^, Rowe, &c Capell, Har Sing Camp 
Corn Haz Coll (ed 2) My nomce / 
Jackson conj My — Nurse [Within ] 
Madam Knt Del 

At wkatl (Q,) Pope What 
QqFf, Knt Del Sta 

0^2 Theob a QqFf 

168 At] (Q,) Capell By QqFf, 


Knt CoU Ulr Del Sta White, Hal 
169 years] year Q, 

172 I shall stand] I shall forget 
sitll, to have thee stand Capell Ptt 
still stand Rann 

forget, to] forget to Q^Qi , Coll 
Ulr Del White, Hal 

175 home] name F^F^F^, Rowe 

177 further] Ff farther Qq, Ca- 

pell, Com Coll Ulr Sta White, Hal 
Cambr 


with bells softens and improves their tone We say likewise that a person is silver 
tongued 

167 my dear] Mal I have already shown that all the alterations in were 
made at random, and I have therefore preserved die onginal word, though less tender 
than that which was arbitranly substituted in its place lEal 
Knt We believe that the word Neece is altogether a mistake, — ^that the word 
Nurse was wntten, as denoting a third interruption by her — ^and that Madam, the 
use of which was the form of interruption, was omitted accidentally, or was supposed 
to be implied by the word Nurse As we have pnnted the passage the metre is 
correct, and it is to be observed that in Q^ and the subsequent copies, cU before 
‘ what o’clock,’ which was in (QJ, is omitted, showing that a word of two syllables 
was wanted after my when at was rejected 
Ulr But leaving out of view that this [Knight’s emendation] is a very arbitrary 
conglomerate of the various readings, I think it unlikely that the true reading has 
been thereby attained, because in my opinion there is something laughable in wiping 
the Nurse interrupt Romeo’s reply just as he had ejaculated the little word *My * 
Dycx ^Neecd being evidently a blunder for ^deerel and by progressive corrup- 
tion, — ‘Deere,’ *Neerel Neece' 
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Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 

Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, 

And with a silk thread plucks it back again, l8o 

So loving-jealous of his liberty 
Rom I would I were thy bird 
yul Sweet, so would I , 

Yet I should kill thee with much cherishing 

Good night, good night ^ parting is such sweet sorrow 184 


178 Who her\ (Q^) Capell That 
AwQqFf, Rowe That ^^rPope,8:c 
Sta 

1 80 silk thread plucks tt back agatn\ 
Pope silken thred plucks it backe agatne 


QqFj (threedf silken thred plucks 
it againe F^^F^F^, Rowe 

181 lomng jealtms’l Theob lomng 
jealous QqFf 


184 Good night, &c ] Cambr This passage was pnnted substantially nght in 
(Qi) The Q, inserted after the first line of Romeo’s speech the first four of the 
Friar’s, repeating them in their proper place In Juliet’s speech, the same edition, 
by pnnting one line as two and mistaking the stage directions, gave nse to a further 
corruption in In the passage stands 

‘Good night, good night 
Parting is such sweete sorrow, 

That I shall say good night, till it be morrow 
lu Sleep dwel vpon thine eyes, peace m thy breast 
Ro Would I were deepe and peace so sweet to rest 
The grey eyde morne smiles on the frowning night, 

Checknng the Easteme Clouds with strealcs of light. 

And darknesse fieckted like a drunkard reeles. 

From forth daies pathway, made by Tytans wheeles. 

Hence will I to my ghostly Fners dose ceil. 

His helpe to craue, and my deare hap to tell BsetL 

Enter Frter alone with a basket 

Fru The grey ^ed mome smiles on the frowning night, 

Checking the Easteme dowdes with streaks of light 
And fleckeld darknesse hke a drunkard redes. 

From forth daies path, and Titans burning wheeles 
Now ere,^ &c. 

In Qj we read 

‘ Good night, good night. 

Ro Partmg is such sweete sorrow. 

That I shall say goodnight^ tiU it be morrow 
lu, Sleepe dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast. 

Rom. Would I were sleepe and peace so sweete to rest 

The gray-eyde[‘ gray ^de* HaUsweU's Facstmtle Eolntome, 

For the rest follows Qa without any material vanation, except that it reads 
•fleckeld’ for ‘ fle^kted,* m the eighth Ime The has ejected the intruding lines 
and distnbuted the dialogue nght One error alone remains, via , that • Good night, 
good night sorrow’ is divided still mto two lines The follows F^ fol- 
lows Q^, as usual, without any vanation of importance F^,, followed by F^ and F^, 
inserts, after the word • breast,’ adopts the reading of F, down to the end of 

10 
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That I shall say good night till it be morrow \Extt 

Rom Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast ’ 
Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest ’ 

Hence will I to my ghostly father’s cell. 

His help to crave and my dear hap to tell \Extt 


Scene III Fnar Laurence's cell 

Enter Friar Laurence, with, a basket 

Fn L The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light 
And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 


185 [Exit] Pope FFF. after line 
186 om QqF, 

188 father^ s cell] (Q^) Capell Ert 
ers close cell QqF^F^F^ Fries close cell 
Fj Fnaf^s close cell Rowe, &c Knt 
Com Del 

189 dear] good (Q^) Coll ULr 
White, Hal 

Scene iix ] Han Scene iv Rowe, 
Pope Scene v Capell 

Fnar Laurence’s cell ] Mai A Mon 
astery, Rowe Fields near a Convent 
Capell 


Enter ] Rowe Enter Frier alone 
with a basket QqFf 

l~4 As part of Rom ’s speech in 
last scene, Ff, Rowe (See note of 
Cambr ) 

2 Chequering] Checking Cheer 
ingEng Par 

3 flecked darkness] Steev from 
(Qx) fleckeld darknesse Qq fleckled 
darknesse F, Darknesse fleckeVd F^F^ 
F^ darkness fleckered Pope, &c fleck 
er^d darkness Capell 


Romeo’s speech, and makes the Friar’s begin at line 5, thus ^Fn Now ere the Sun 
advance his burning eye,’ &c Pope restored the true arrangement In the fourth 
line of the Fnar’s speech he introduced 'pathway made by Titan’s wheels’ from the 
passage as first given in 

188 ghostly father’s] Ulr As a ^fnat^ is a monk or brother of some order, 
and as the word implies his spintual character, the addition of ‘ghostly’ has no 
meaning , and hence ^fnar^ is apparently a mere misprint, or else a sophistication 
of the pnnter Knight does not explain how ‘ ghostly fnaP is to be understood 

Sta That is, my spiritual father 

j Fnar L ] Coxerzdge {^Ltt Rem vol 11, p 155) The reverend character of 
the Lnar, like all Sh ’s representations of the great professions, is very delightful and 
tranquillizing, yet it is no digression, but immediately necessary to the carrying on 
of the plot [ Verp Buds 

I* grey-eyed] Del ‘Grey,’ meaning * bright hlue^ is also used in Much Ado* 
V, ill, 27 

Dyce Gray is blue, azure 

3 flecked] Steev That is, spotted, dappled, streaked or vanegated \Coll] 
So used by Churchyard in his Legend of Thomas Mowbray, where, speaking of the 
Germans, he says ‘ They swear, they curse, they dnnk till they be flecked ’ [Hal ] 
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From forth day’s path and Titan’s fieiy wheels 

Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye, 5 

The day to cheer and night’s dank dew to dry 

I must up-fill this osier cage of ours 

With baleful weeds and precious-juiced flowers 

The earth that’s nature’s mother is her tomb , 


4 path fiery\ (Q^) Mai path, and 
Titans burning QqF^ path way, made 
by Titan^s Rowe, Pope, Har 

Sing Camp Haz Ulr Ktly 
7 up fill^ fill up Pope, &c Sing 


(ed i), Haz Huds 

8 baleful'^ hateful Brae uonj * 
preaous juiced 1 Pope precumi 

juiced QqFf 

9 mother m] mother in Q^Qg 


Lord Surrey uses the same word in his Transl of the Fourth ^neid ‘ Her quiver- 
ing cheekes flecked with deadly staine ’ \^Sing Duds Hal ] Also in Much Ado, 
V, m, 27 ^Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey ’ [Sta Hal 

Mal Still used m Scotland, where ‘ a flecked cow’ is a common expression See 
Gloss to Gawin Douglas’s Transl of Virgil, in v fUckit \Hal 

Nares To spot German, Gothic, and Danish ‘ We’ll fleck our white steeds m 
your Christian blood,’ Four Prentices, O PI , vi, 538 [^Sing Huds 

4 fiery wheels] Knt It appears to us that Sh was making experiments upon 
Ihe margin of the first copy of the change of a word or so, and leaving the MS 
upon the page without obliterating the original passage, it came to be inserted twice 

Sta The editor or pnnter of F,, thought he was correcting the blunder by cross- 
ing the lines out of the Fnar’s speech and assigning them to Romeo 

7 osier cage] Steev In the 13th Song of Drayton’s Polyolbion, speaking of a 
hermit 

* His happy time he spends the works of God to see, 

In those so sundry herbs which there in plenty grow 
Whose sundry strange effects he only seeks to know 
And in a little mound, being made of ozters small. 

Which serveth him to do full many a thing withal, 

He very choicely sons his simples got abroad * [Sms' Hud* 

8 precious-juiced flowers] Steev Sh ,on his introduction of Fnar Laurence, 
has veiy artificially prepared us for the part he is afterwards to sustain Having tnus 
early discovered him to be a chemist, we are not surprised when we find him fur- 
nishing the draught which produces the catastrophe of the piece ISmg Huds 

Farmer This eulogium on the hidden powers of nature affords a natural intro- 
duction to the Fnar’s furnishing Juliet with the sleeping potion m Act IV [ Com 
Verp Sta 

Mal Compare the poem 

* But not, in vayne, (my childe) bath all my wand*nng byn 
What force the stones, the plants, and metals have to woorke. 

And divers other things^ that m the bowels of earth do loorke 
With care I have sought out, with payne I did them prove * 

[,Smg Corn Huds Vetf 

9 her tomb] Steev Litss Lucretim {Ltb v, 259, ed Lachmann, 1850] ‘Omni 
parens eadem rerum commune sepulchrum ’ [Sing JCnt Verp Huds Sta ] And 
Milton ‘ The tomb of natnre^ and |>erhaps her grave ’ [Sing Knt Verp Huds 
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What IS her burying grave, that is her womb lO 

And from her womb children of divers kind 
We sucking on her natural bosom find, 

Many for many virtues excellent, 

None but for some, and yet all different 

O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 15 

In herbs, plants, stones, and their true qualities , 

For nought so vile that on the earth doth live, 

But to the earth some special good doth give , 

Nor aught so good, but, strain'd from that fair use, 

Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse 20 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied. 

And vice sometime’s by action dignified 
Within the infant rind of this weak flower 


16 herbSi plants\ (Q^) Capell 
plants^ hearhis QqFf [hearbs or 
herbs), Sta kerbs, stems or herbs, flow 
^rfTheob conj 
18 to~\ to*t Han 

20 flrom stumbhn^'] to vice, and 
stumbles (QJ Pope from's true birth 
stumbling Han 


22 sometimes by action’] Capell 
sometimes by action (Q,), Camp Haz 
Dyce (ed i ) sometime by action QqFf, 
Rowe, Pope, Momm sometime by ac 
tion^s Theoh Han Warb Johns 

23 weak] QqFf small (Q,) Pope, 
&c Capell, Var (Com ), Sing Dyce, 
Clarke, Cambr Ktly 


Mal So m Pencles, II, 111, 46 [Sing Sta 

Knt We would ask, did Sh and Milton go to the same common source ? Farmer 
has not solved this question in his * Essay on the Learning of Sh ’ 

1 5 mickle] Ulr A word, already half obsolete in Sh ’s day, which, except in 
Henry V (in the mouth of Pistol !), is found only m Sh *s youthful pieces (in the 
Com of Errors and m both Parts of Hen VI) — an additional proof that Romeo an^ 
Juhet should be reckoned among his earlier works 
Del Sh uses it more frequently in pathetic speeches 
15 powerful grace] Johnson Efficacious virtue [Sing 
22 sometime’s dignified] Mommsen It may be questioned if sometimes 
je nghtly extracted from the sometimes of Q^, since, I suppose, only the more 
common (trivialer) form in s is meant for the more poetic form without s (Comp 
II, IV, 185, where the sedula Nutrtx speaks ) Dignijy, used intransitively, like mul- 
tiply, might be here permitted, and the interchange of Present and Aonst to express 
what is customary would be thoroughly poetic if we wnte, as it is transmitted to us 
by all old copies 

23-30 Hunter The beautiful lines given to the Fnar are mtroduced for the 
sase of repose, but in the choice of the topic in these seven hues the Poet seems to 
have had a further view Poison is hereafter to become a mam agent in the piece, 
and the Poet prepares the audience for the use of poison by familiarizing them, in the 
early portion of the pkiy, with the idea, and thus preparing them to witness the use 
of it without being so much shocked as they would be were no such preparations 
made This is not the only passage in the earlier scenes in which poison is spoken 
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Poison hath residence, and medicine power 

For this, being smelt, with that part cheers each part, 25 

Being tasted, slays all senses with the heart 

Two such opposed kings encamp them still 

In man as well as herbs, — Grace and rude Will, 

And where the worser is predominant, 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant 30 


24 medtctne] medtdnal Warb conj 
med'‘cind 5 Capell conj 

25 smdt^witk that part^Yi smelt 
with that part, Qq smelt, with that 
sense Pope, &c smelt, with that act 
Coll (ed 2) (MS ) smelt to, with that 
Anon conj , from (Q,)* 


26 slays'l states Q^, Momm 
senses'] sence 

27 opposed] oppodd 

kings] kinds Rowe (ed, 2)* 
foes (Qj) Pope, &c Var (Com ), Hal 
Warb things Anon conj * 


of The epithet ‘rude,* applied to the will, is not open to much objection, but it 
appears to have been suggested to the Poefs mind by a singular process, of which 
there are other instances The words ‘ herb* and * grace,* occurring together, intro- 
duced into his mind the idea of the plant called herb of grace, and this brought with 
it its other name, * rue,* and * rue* suggested ‘ rude * 

25 with that part] Sing That is, with its odour Not, as Malone says, *with 
the olfactory nerves, the part that smells * [Iduds 

CiARKE We incline to think, from the general construction of the sentence, and 
the use of * with* in the two clauses, that Malone is nght 

Coll (ed 2) The common reading, ‘that parti is certainly wrong, the old 
printer having caught with his eye the last word of the line, and composed it twice 
over by mistake 

26 slays] Mommsen Q, here gives us a beautiful reading m stays instead of 
slays, which is nothing but a mispnnt m Q^, although it has stood its ground for 250 
years ‘ To bring the heart to a stand still, and with it all the senses,* is certainly a 
better expression than * To slay the heart and all the senses * 

27 opposed kings] Mal So in A Lover*s Complaint ‘ — terror and dear 
modesty Encamped in hearts, but fighting outwardly * Sh has more than once 
alluded to these cpposed foes, contending for the dominion of man So m Othello, 
V, 1 , 208 Again in his 144th Sonnet [^Sing Hal 

Steev Sh might have remembered the following passage in the old play of the 
Misfortunes of Arthur, 1587 [‘wntten by Thomas Hughes, with some slight assise 
ance from others * — Dyce (ed 2)] ‘ Peace hath three foes encamped in our breasts. 
Ambition, wrath, and envie * \Hal Dyce (ed 2)^ 

Knt Opposed foes [of (Q,)] has not the propnety of opposed kings — a thor- 
oughly Shakspenan phrase 

Verp That is, moral chiefs contending for the rule of man 

Coll. (2d ed ) May not the true reading be kinds I Still, the verb * encamp* n 
opposed to this change 

Dyce (ed 2) The reading of (Q^) is perhaps to be preferred 

Birch Inquiry into the PkUosophy and Religion of Sh * X84S) [ates this speech 
10 » H 
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Enter Romeo 

Rom Good morrow, father 

Fn L Benedicite ’ 

VThat early tongue so sweet saluteth me ? — 

Young son, it argues a distemper’d head 
So soon to bid good morrow to thy bed 

Care keeps his watch in every old man’s e> e, 35 

And where care lodges, sleep will never lie , 

But where unbruised youth with unstuff’d brain 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden sleep doth reign 
Therefore thy earliness doth me assure 

Thou art up-roused by some distemperature , 40 

Or if not so, then here I hit it nght. 

Our Romeo hath not been in bed to-night 
Rom That last is true , the sweeter rest was mine 


30 Enter Romeo ] Pope After 
line 22 QqFf, Uli 

31 Continued to Romeo 
by Rann (Anon conj Gent Mag LX, 
681) 

32 ywee{\ soon (Q,) Bos 
saluteth me\ salute them 


salutes mine ear Rowe, Pope, Han 

36 lodges'\ lodgetk F^F^F^, Rowe, 
&c 

37 unhruued‘\ unbusied Coll (MS) 
Ulr 

40 hy some] (Q^) Pope with some 
QqFf, Sta 


of the Fnar as one proof of Sh ^s atheism] The Fnar is more of a philosopher 
than a pnest, yet he is religious, if the use of sacred names on light occasions in 
conversation with Romeo can be credited to that account and so are all the charac 
ters, if the profanity of Sh , in women too, can be received in that sense Whilst 
religion was omitted m the supenor characters, and those whom it more especially 
concerned, it was given to infenor personages of the play, such as Benvolio and 
Balthasar, its commonplaces being put mto their mouths 
30 enter Romeo] Coll (ed i) The entrance of Romeo is marked in QqFf 
eight lines before he speaks , perhaps he was intended to stand back for a time in 
order not to interrupt the Fnar’s reflections 

Ulr As I cannot perceive why the English edd have moved this stage direction 
down to the end of the Fnar*s speech, thereby correcting away Romeo’s significant, 
respectful silence until the Father made a pause, I have replaced it in its onginal 
position 

Del In the stage MS this was a notification to the actor to be ready at the nght 
instant [Sta subs 

37 nnbruised] Coll (ed 2) The (MS ) has unbusted, but so questionably that 
we do tiot thmk it expedient to disturb the received and authonzed text 
White. Colhei^s (MS ) correction is most plausible But the epithet ‘ vnbmsed* 
nas such pertmence in the mouth of an old man, and one who had practice and skill 
m leechcraft, that it cannot safely be disturbed 
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Fn L God pardon sm ^ wast thou with Rosaline ? 

Rom With Rosaline, my ghostly father ? no , 45 

I have forgot that name and that name’s woe 

Fn L That’s my good son but where hast thou been then ? 
Rom I’ll tell thee ere thou ask it me again 
I have been feasting with mine enemy , 

Where on a sudden one hath wounded me, 50 

That’s by me wounded , both our remedies 
Within thy help and holy physic lies 
I bear no hatred, blessed man, for, lo, 

My intercession likewise steads my foe 
Fn L Be plain, good son, and homely m thy drift , 5 j 

Riddling confession finds but nddling shrift 

55 Qq Ff, Rowe, Johns 

52 physic lies] M Mason This is one of the passages m which our author 
has sacnficed grammar to rhyme 

Knt Mason’s observation is made in the same spint in which he calls Romeo’s 
impassioned language ‘ quaint jargon ’ Before Sh was accused of sacnficing gram- 
mar, It ought to have been shown that his idiom was essentially different from that 
of his predecessors and his contemporaries [Knight here quotes Percy and Toilet 
as cited by Ulnci m the Prologue ] Malone has rightly stated the principle upon 
which such idioms, which appear false concords to us, should be corrected , that is, 
* to substitute the modem idiom in all places except where either the metre or rhyme 
renders it impossible ’ But to those who can feel the value of a slight spnnkling of 
our antique phraseology, it is pleasant to drop upon the instances m which correction 
IS impossible We would not part with the exquisite bit of false concord, as we 
must now term it, in the last word of the four following lines for all that Sh ’s gram* 
mar correctors have ever wntten 

* Hark I hark ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings» 

And Phoebus ’gras anse. 

His steeds to v^ter at those spnngs 
On chalic’d flowers that lies.* 

biNG Sh must not be tried by rules which were invented after his time We 
have the same grammatical construction in Venus and Adonis, 1128 ‘Where io! 
two lamps burnt out in darkness lus * Again in I, iv, 91 of this play 
Delius By a Shakespearian license, the singular verb hes follows the plural both 
our remedies^ not only because the two singular nouns help and physic separate the 
verb from its subject, but because the plural, remedies^ arose from its connection with 
both^ and both our remedies is in reality a singular — ^the remedy of both of us Thus 
m All’s Well, I, m, ‘ both our mothers’ — ^the mother of both of us Also in Cymbe- 
Ime, II, 11 ‘ both your wills’ — ^the will of bc^h of you 
White. The apparent want of grammatical agreement here is the result neither 
of Ignorance nor oversighL [In a note on Cymbeline, II, m, 21 ] The disagree- 
ment m number between ‘ hes’ and its nominative is not wortih all that has be^ 
wntten about it A relic of an old usage, it was common enou^ m Sh.’s day 
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Rom Then plainly know, my heart’s dear love is <?et 
On the fair daughter of rich Capulet, 

As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine , 

And all combined, save what thou must combine 6c 

By holy marriage, when, and where, and how. 

We met, we woo’d and made exchange of vow, 

I’ll tell thee as we pass , but this I pray, 

That thou consent to marry us to-day 
Fn L Holy Saint Francis, what a change is here • 65 

Is Rosaline, whom thou didst love so dear, 

So soon forsaken ? young men’s love then lies 
Not truly m their hearts, but in their eyes 
Jesu Mana, what a deal of brine 

Hath wash’d thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline * 70 

How much salt water thrown away in waste. 

To season love, that of it doth not taste * 

The sun not yet thy sighs from heaven clears, 

Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears , 

Lo, here upon thy cheek the stain doth sit 75 

Of an old tear that is not wash’d off yet 
If e’er thou wast thyself and these woes thine. 

Thou and these woes were all for Rosaline , 

And art thou changed? pronounce this sentence then 
Women may fall when there’s no strength in men 80 

Rom Thou chid’st me oft for loving Rosaline 
Fn L For doting, not for loving, pupil mine 
Rom And bad’st me bury love 
Fn L Not in a grave. 

To lay one in, another out to have 
Rom I pray thee, chide not she whom I love now 8$ 
Doth grace for grace and love for love allow, 


66 whom\ (Qj) Pope that QqFf, 
Knt Com Sta Cham Cambr 

69 Jesu Mana\ Holy Satnt Tran 
€ts JobBs 

70 saUoTt/] fallow F^FgF^ 

74, (Q^) Pope yet nng- 


QaQaF. yet rmg 
Rowe, Capell, Ulr 
myl mine Q3Q5, Cambr 
85 chide not she whom /] Pope 
from (Qj) chide me not^ her / QqFf, 
Rowe, XJlr Del 


72 To seasoa love] Del. The metaphor of the salt m tears, which serves to 
preserve or season anything, is very common in Sh For TOtjggtxce, in AJl^s Well, 
1 . 1* SS 
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The other did not so 
Fn L O, she knew well 

Thy love did read by rote and could not spell 
But come, young waverer, come, go with me, 

In one respect Fll thy assistant be , 90 

For this alliance may so happy prove, 

To turn your households’ rancour to pure love 
Rom O, let us hence , I stand on sudden haste 
Fn L Wisely and slow , they stumble that run fast \Exetint. 


Scene IV A street 

Enter Benvouq and Mercutio 

Mer Where the devil should this Romeo be ? 

Came he not home to-night? 

Ben Not to his father’s , I spoke with his man 

Mer Why, that same pale hard-hearted wench, that Rosaline, 


88 and could'\ (Q^) Pope thai 
<ould QqFf, Rowe 

89 gd\ and goe 

92 homeholdl rancour'\ Capell 
kousholds rancor Qq homkould rancor 
Fj houshold rancord houskold- 

rancour F^, Rowe, &c 
Scene iv] Han Scene v Rowe, 
Pope Act in Scene i Capell 
A street ] Capell The street Rowe 


1-3 As m Steev et seq Prose m 
QqFf, Cambr Capell ends lines 6 e / 
fatker^s man 

I Where’^ Why, where Capell from 
(QJ,Dyce(ed 2) WherelLHy 
4 Why-\ QqFf Ay Capell Ah 
(Q,), Mai Var Sing Dyce, Clarke, 
C^br Ktly 

4, 5 Prose in Ff, Rowe, &c (Johns ) 


88 could not spell] Ulr The sense is, Rosaline well knew that thy love 
(which) could not spell, (and hence) only recited by rote (what it said), z c, a 
phrase learned by heart, (mere appearance), was no true love 

Del Romeo*s love read only what was learned mechamcally by heart, wi*-hout a 
genuine knowledge of the letters , his love was something purely external, nothing 
of a nature penetrating to the subject 

93 I stand] Steev So in King Rich III IV, 11, 59 * zt stands me much 

upon. To stop all hopes/ &c Sta 

Sing * It is incumbent upon me, or it is of importance to me, tc use extreme 
haste ’ 

Sta It imports me much to be speedy So in Rich II II, m 138 ‘It standt 
your grace upon, to do him right ’ 

4, that Rosaline] Clarke The epithet * pale’ here, and still more, in hne 14, 
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Torments him so that he will sure run mad S 

Ben Tybalt, the kinsman to old Capulet, 

Hath sent a letter to his father's house 

Mer A challenge, on my life 

Ben Romeo will answer it 

Mer Any man that can write may answer a letter lO 

Ben Nay, he will answer the letter’s master, how he dares, 
being dared 

Mer Alas, poor Romeo, he is already dead * stabbed with a 
white wench’s black eye, shot thorough the ear with a love- 
song , the very pin of his heart cleft with the blind bow-boy’s 
butt-shaft , and is he a man to encounter Tybalt ? 

b, 7 Verse (Qj) Theob Prose, run QqFf, Rowe, &c Coll Ulr Del 
QqFf White, Hal 

6 /“ij] Capell, Var Knt Sing thorough^ Capell through 

Huds Dyce, Clarke, Ktly Rowe, Lc. Har Com Haz Sta 

14 shot^ (Qj) Capell runne or 

the expression, ^ a white wench’s black eye,’ stnke us as significant It seems to us 
that m depictmg both the characters to whom he has given the name of Rosaline, 
Sh had some special living woman before his mind’s eye as their protot3rpe The 
few vivid lines with which he has touched m the sketch of Romeo’s Rosaline, un- 
seen as she is in the play, accord perfectly with the recurrent delineations and more 
elaborated portrait of Biron’s Rosaline in * Love’s Lab L ’ It is a subject of ex- 
tremely interesting investigation, for so little is to be gathered of a personal nature 
from Sh ’s dramatic writings — he, hke a perfect dramatist, merging self entirely in 
the characters he draws — ^that every indication, however slight, by which we may 
obtain a glimpse of himself or those he knew, is most valuable Viewed by the 
light afforded from Massey’s *Sh ’s Sonnets^ drc ,’ the woman who was the original 
for the portrait in * Love’s L L ’ and the sketch here (both of them * Rosalines’) 
should be Lady Rich but, however the truth may be with regard to her individual 
identity, we have a firm behef that she was an actual woman known to Sh in the 
hfe 

being dared] Del The play upon dare, to venture, and dare, to challenge, 
v>ccurs also m 2 Hen VI III, 11, 2^03 

15 pm] Mal The allusion is to archery The clout or white mark at which 

the arrows are directed was fastened by a black /m placed m the centre of it {Rnt 
CoU Verp JVhtteJ To hit this was the highest ambition of every marksman 
lEuds Cham ] In No Wit like a Woman’s, by Middleton, 1657 ‘I’ll cUteve the 
black pTa in the midst of the white ’ In Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, 1590 * Our crown, 
the pm that thousands seek to ckaiue ’ IStng ^ 

Si A To dmie tTie pm was to split the wooden peg which attached the target to 
die butt 

z6 butt-8haft] Nares A kind of arrow used for shooting at butts , formed 
Without a barb, so as to stick into the butts, and yet be easily extracted \Dyce 
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Ben Why, what is Tybalt ? 

Mer More than prince of cats, I can tell you O, he is the 
courageous captain of compliments He fights as you sing 


pnck-song, keeps time, 
niiiiim rest, one, two, and the 

17 Ben ] (Qi)Ff Ro or Rom Qq 

17, 18 Why you 0 } Capeli, from 
(Qi) Why Tybalt? Mer More 
cats Oh QqFf, Rowe, &c Why 
Tybalt / Mer More cats ^ — Oh Theob 
Warb Why Tybalt more cats? Mer 
O Rann 


^ and proportion, rests me his 
third in your bosom, the very 

1 8 pnnce’l the prince Johns (1771) 
heisl (Qj) Capeli he^s QoFf, 
Rowe, S.C Sta Cambr 

20 prich son ^2 P^^c^ songs F^, Rowe, 
&c pricied songs Johns 

21 rests rest] Mai , from (QJ he 
restSf his minum rests he rests hu 


18 prince of cats] Wars Tyhert is the name given to the cat in * Reynard 
die Fox ’ l^Stng Knt Coll Huds Cham Hal 

Steev So m Decker’s Satiromastix, 1602 *tho’ you were Tyhert, the long- 
tail’d prince of cats * Again, in Have with You to Saffron Walden, 1598 [cor- 
rected to 1596 by Coll (ed i)] *not Tibalt prince of cats'^ [Sing Huds Cham 
Sta Hal Clarke 

Sta Tihert, Tyhert, or Tybalt are forms of the ancient name Thihault When 
or why the cat was first so called it is, perhaps, hopeless now to inquire The earliest 
instance cited by the commentators is in * Re3mard the Fox’ — 'Then the King called 
for Sir Tibert, the cat, and said to him. Sir Tihert, you shall go to Reynard,’ &:c , 
ch VI , and the association was evidently not uncommon, for Jonson speaks of cats 
as tiberts 

19 compliments] Johnson [m note on Love’s Lab L , 1 , 1, quoted by Dyce 
in loc ] Compliment, in Sh ’s time, did not signify, at least did not only signify, 
verbal civility, or phrases of courtesy, but, according to its original meamng, the 
trappings or ornamental appendages of a character, in the same manner, and on the 
same principles of speech, with accomphshment Complement is, as Armado well 
expresses it, the varnish of a complete man A captain of compliments is a com 
plete master of all the laws of ceremony, the pnncipal man in the doctrine of 
punctiho 

Sta One versed m punctilios, of point de mce manners, — z. formalist * He walks 
most commonly with a clove or pick tooth in his mouth , he is the very mint of com- 
pliment, all his behaviors are printed, his face is another volume of essays, and 
his beard is an Anstarchus ’ — Ben Jonson’s Cynthia's Revels (Gifford’s ed ), vol 11, 
p 264* 

20 pnck-song] Nahes Music written down, sometimes, more particularly, 
music in parts, from the points or dots with which it is noted down See Hawkins, 
11, 243 Hence the nightingale’s song, being more regularly musical than any other 
was often \jexmeA pruk sang When opposed to plain song it meant counter point, 
as distinguished from mere melody 

Knt Music pncked or noted down^ so as to read according to rule, m contradis- 
tinction to music leamt by the ear or sung from memory [ Verp Huds 

Dyce [quotes CSiappelPs 'Popular Music of the Olden Time,* &c , vol 1, p 51, 
note, ed 2] < harmony wrftten or pncked down, in opposition to plain^ong^ 

where the descant rested with fhe wSl of the singer * 
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butcher of a silk button, a duellist, a duellist, a gentleman of 
the very first house, of the first and second cause Ah, the 
immortal passado * the punto reverse » the hay » 

mmum rests he rests kts mtnum 24 the hayf\ QqFf the^ hay ! — 

Ff, Pope, &.C rests hts mtnum Rowe Theob Han Warb Johns the — hay I 
(ed 2)* Capell the hat ! White, Cambr 

22 duelhst^ dualist The rest 

22 butcher of a silk button] Steev In The Return from Parnassus, i6ot> 

* Strikes his poinado at a button^ s breadth * \Clarke^ This phrase also occurs m 

the Fantaisies de Bruscambille, 1612, p 181 * un coup de mousquet sans four 

chette dans le sixiesnie bouton ’ Hal 

22 duellist] Knt George Wither, in his obsequies upon the death of Pnnce 
Henry, thus introduces Britannia lamenting * Alas * who now shall grace my tourna 
ments, Or honour me with deeds of chivalne ?’ The tournaments and the chivaliie 
were then, however, but ‘an insubstantial pageant faded’ Men had learnt to 
revenge their pnva^e wrongs without the paraphernalia of heralds and warders In 
the old chivalrous times, they might suppress any outbreak of hatred or passion, and 
cherish their malice against each other until it could be legally gratified , so that, 
according to the phrase of Richard Cceur de Lion, in his ordinance for permitting 
tournaments, ‘the peace of our land be not broken, nor justice hindred, nor damage 
done to our forests ’ The private contests of two knights were a violation of the 
laws of chivalry Chaucer has a remarkable exemplification of this in his ‘ Knight’s 
Tale,’ where the Duke, coming to the plain, sai;i Arcite and Palamon fighting like 
two bulls, and says 

‘ But telleth me what mistere men ye been, 

That be so hardy for to tighten here 
Withouten any judge or other officer, 

As though it were m hstds really' (royally) 

That duels were frequent in England in the reign of Elizabeth, we might collect, if 
there were no other evidence, from Sh alone The matter had been reduced to a 
science The degrees in quarreling were called the causes , and these have been 
most happily ridiculed by Sh m As You Like It, V, iv, 63-77 Wlien Touchstone 
alludes to * the book,’ he refers to the works of Saviolo and Caranza, who laid down 
laws for the duello The wit of Sh is the best commentary upon the philosophy of 
Montaigne ‘ Inquire why that man hazards his life and honour upon the fortune of 
his rapier and dagger, let him acquaint you with the occasion of the quarrel, he 
cannot do it without blushing, ’tis so idle and frivolous ’ — {Essays, book 111, ch lo ) 
But philosophy and wit were equally unavailing to put down the quarrelsome spirit 
of the times , and Henry IV of France in vam declared all duellists guilty of 16 se- 
majestt, and punishable by death , and James I of England as vainly denounced 
them in the Star Chamber The practice of duelling went on with us till the civil 
wars came to merge pnvate quarrels in public ones Burton, in his ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy,’ has a bitter satire against the nobihty, when he says, they are * like our 
modem Frenchmen, that had rather lose a pound of blood m a single combat than 
a drop of sweat in any honest labour ’ 

23 first house, &c ] Warb That is, one who pretends to be at the head of his 
family f Sta 

Stbev That is, a gentlenaan of the first rank, of the first eminence among these 
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Ben The what ? 25 

Mer The pox of such antic, lisping, affecting fantasticoes ; 

26 affecting affected Pope, &c tacies phantasies Q^F^F^, 

fantasiicoes’l (Q^) Capell phan~ Rowe, &c 


duellists, and one who understands the whole science of quarreling, and will tell 
you of the first cause and the second cause for which a man is to fight [^Sing 
Iluds ] Tybalt could not pretend to be the head of his family, as both Capulet and 
Romeo barred his claim to that elevation 
Mal We find the same expression m Fletcher’s Women Pleas’d * a gentleman s 
gone then, A gentleman of the first house, there’s the end of’t ’ [Sta 

Sta Mercutio’s mockery is not directed against the practice of duelling m the 
abstract, for he appears to be almost as pugnacious as the fiery Tybalt himself He 
is ndiculing the professors and alumm of those academies established in London 
dunng the latter part of the i6th century for the study of *• The Noble Science of 
Defence,’ as it was called, — 2 . class who appear to have prided themselves on the 
punctilious observance of certain forms and an affected diction, which had been 
rendered fashionable by the treatises of Saviolo Practise of the Duello } Vine 
Saviolo, 1595] and Caranza. The most obvious meaning of the words, < A gentle 
man of the very first house,’ appears to be that Tybalt was a gentleman-scholar ‘of 
the very first house’ or school of fencmg of the greatest teacher existing at the 
period In George Silver’s Paradoxes of Defence, Lond , I599» it stated that 
there were three * Italian Teachers of Offence,’ the first of whom was Signior Rocco, 
who had come into England thirty years before * He disbursed a great summe of 
mony for the lease of a house m Warwicke lane, which he called his colledge, for 
he thought it a great disgrace for him to keepe a fence-schoole, he being then 
thought to be the only famous maister of the arte of armes m the whole world ’ ’ He 
taught none commonly under twentie, forty, fifty or an hundred pounds ’ To be, 
therefore, a gentleman of such a house as this, was really ‘ a very nbband in the cap 
of youth ’ In the same tract occurs a cunous illustration of another expression in 
the same speech of Mercutio ‘the very butcher of a silk button’ ‘One Austen 
Bagger, a vene tall gentleman of his handes,’ resolved to encoimter Signior Rocco, 
and went to another house which he had in the Blackfnars, ‘ and called to him m 
this manner « Signior Rocco, thou that art thought to be the only cunning man m 
the world with thy weapons , thou that takest upon thee to hit ante Englishman with 
a thrust upon ante button I am come to fight with thee ” * To Warburton’s 
explanation Steevens objects that both Capulet and Romeo preceded Tybalt in gene 
alogical rank, but the truth is that neither of them at all interfered witli such claim. 
Romeo was of the house of Capulet only by mamage with Juliet, and in the h»t 
of persons represented in the tragedy, Tybalt is called Nepherco to Lady Cayulet 
The real heraldical reference, if that be the genuine sense of the passage, appe trs to 
have been quite overlooked When the beanng of armonal ensigns became reduced 
to a science, a senes of differences was instituted, the more readily to distinguish 
between the arms borne by the several sons and descendants of the same family, and 
to show their order and consanguinity They consisted of six small figures, called 
a label, crescent, mullet, martlet, annulet, and fleur de lis, which were always to be 
placed in the most prominent part of the coat-armour These signs, borne singly, 
were for the sons of the oiiginal anc^tors, who constituted that which heralds 
11 
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these new tuners of accents* *By Jesu, a very good blade* a 
very tall man * a very good whore ** Why, is not this a lament 

27 tuners\ turners Rowe By Jesil\ Jesu Ff, Rowe, &c 

accents'] accent Q^Q^Q^Ff, Rowe om Johns Cham 


denuxnunated * ike Ftrst Douse the issue of those sons fonned ‘the Second House,’ 
and earned their differences doubled, beginning with the crescent surmounted of a 
label, a crescent of a crescent, and so of the rest It was ordained by Otho, Emperor 
of Germany, that the eldest son of the first member of the first house should be pre 
ferred m dignity before his uncle , and the same regulation was also established in 
France, and made to include females Tybalt was, therefore, the eldest son of Lady 
Capulet’s elder brother, and, without pretending to be at the head of his family, was 
still a gentleman descended of ‘ the very first house ’ 

The possadOi more properly passata, meant a step forward or aside m fencing ‘ If 
your enemy be first to stnke at you, and if, at that instant, you would make him a 
passata or remove, it behoveth you to be very ready with your feet and hand, and 
being to passe or enter, you must take heede,* d.c — Saviolo, H 3 

The punto reverse was also an Italian term, meaning a back handed stroke 

t or, m both these false thrusts, when he beateth them by with his rapier, you 

may with much sodamenesse make a passata with your left foote and your Dagger 
Commanding his Rapier, you maie give him a punta either dntta or riversa * — 
Saviolo, K 2 

Dyce {Gloss ) Halliwell and Grant White adopt the peihaps doubtful explana 
tion which I gave long ago, viz , ‘ a gentleman of the very first rank, alias an 
upstart fellow, a nobody,* an explanation to which I was led by finding in Fletcher’s 
Woman^s PrizCf act iv, sc i 

‘—but to be made a whim wham, 

A jib-crack, and a gentleman o* the first house 
For all my kindness to her * 

also m Cotgrave’s Fr and Eng Diet , * Gentilhomme de ville A gentleman of the 
first headi an vpstart Gentleman^ and in Coles’s Lat and Eng Diet ‘ An upstart 
Gentleman, A Gentleman of the first head, homo novm, a se ortus * 

24 the punto reverso] Hal ‘ The next harpie of this breed is Scandale and 
Detraction This is a nght malecontent devill You shall alwaies find him his hat 
witliout a band, his hose ungartered, his rapier punto reverso^ his lookes suspititious 
and heavie, his left hand contmually on his Dagger ’ — Lodgds Wit^s Mtserte, 1596, 

P 17 

24. the hay] Johns All the terms of the modem fencing school were onginally 
Itahan, the rapier, or small thrusting-sword, being first used m Italy The hay is 
the word haz^ you have it, used when, a thrust reaches the antagonist, from which 
our fencers, on the same occasion, without knowing, I suppose, any reason for it, 
cty out, ha f {Stng Verp Duds Dal 

White, Equivalent to the Latin habti (=:he has it) it the giadiatonal shows. 

26 fiantasti^O!^] Steev Hash, m Have with You to Saffron Walden, 1596, 
says * Follow some of ffiese new fangled Gallardo’s and Signor Fantasticdsl &c 
Again, m Decker’s Old Fortunatus, 1600 * I have danc’d with queens, dallied with 
I dies, worn strange attire, seen fantasticoesy conversed with humounsts,’ \Dal 
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able thing, grandsire, that we should be thus afflicted \\ ith these 
strange flies, these fashion-mongers, these pardonnex;^mois^ who 
stand so much on the new form that they cannot sit at ease on 
the old bench ? O, their bans, their bom ^ 32 


30 pardonnez mow] Coll , from 
Theob pardona^ mees Q^Qg pardons 
mees pardon mees pardon 
meds FjFj pardon me*s F^F^, Rowe, 
Pope, Capell, Knt Ktly perdona mds 


Cambr 

32 bonr, tkeir borw] botds, their 
bon*s Theob bones, their bones QqFf, 
Rowe, Pope, Han Capell, Cambr 
buofCs, their buon's Anon conj * 


29 grandsire] Wars Humourously apostrophizing his ancestors, whose sober 

times were unacquainted with the fopperies here complained of Iluds 

Ulr I think that he applied this title to his fnend, Benvoho, on account of the 
sedate, quiet, solid, and sensible demeanor which charactenzes him through the 
whole play, and which Mermtw distinguishes as * grandfatherly,’ m opposition to 
the fashionable and wild behaviour of the time 

Clarke This appears to be addressed to Benvoho, partly in raillery of his staid 
demeanour, partly by way of impersonating him as a departed progenitor who would 
be disgusted could he witness the affectations that have sprung up since his time 

30 pardonnez-mois] Johns Pardonnez moi became the language of doubt or 
hesitation among men of the sword, when the point of honour was grown so delicate 
that no other mode of contradiction would be endured [ Verp Hal Clarke 

Dyce (ed 2) The Camb Edd {Globe Shakespeare) print * these perdona-mi^s* 
(but surely Mercutio is here speaking of affected Frenchified gallants), and retain 
* 0 , their bones, their bones’’ in preference to Theobald’s emendation (Against 
that ei^endation, by the by, Capell protests, and says * “ bonesT as several have 
observ’d, is ** an allusion to that stage of the French disease when it gets into the 
bones ” The thought has its introduction from the metaphoncal expression just 
preceding, oi^sitting^ at their ease ’ — Notes, &c , vol u, P iv, p 10 ) 

31 on the old bench] Farmer This conceit is lost, if the double meaning 
of the word form be not attended to \Hal 

Steev a quibble on tlie two meanings of the word form occurs in Love’s Lab L^ 
I 1, 209 \Hal 

Blakeway I have read that dunng the reign of large breeches (see Strypt , 
Annals, vol 1, Appendix, p 78 and vol 11, Appendix, No 17, also a note of 
on Meas for Meas , II, 1) it was necessary to cut away hollow places in the benches 
of the House of Commons, to make oom for those monstrous potuberances, without 
which contrivance they who stood on the new form could not sit at ease m the old 
b«3ich. Com Verp Huds Hhl 

32 bon®, their boas] Theob Mercutio is here ndiculing Frenchified, fan- 
tastical coxcombs, and therefore I suspect here he meant to wnte French too * 0 , 
their bofds I their hoods T — * e , how ndiculous they make themselves in cryii^ out 
good, and ben;^ m ecstasies with evay tnfie, as he had just described them before, 
\aarke 

Mal. TheoWd’s ^uffiadahon is confirmed a passage in Greene’s Tu Quoque, 
fixun which we leam that hm jour was the common salutation of those who affected 
to appea fine geirtkm^ m ^’s tame * No, I want the htm the iu ^uofm, 

which yonder gentleman has.’ IHsd 
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Enter Romeo 

Ben Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo 33 

Mer Without his roe, like a dried herring O flesh, flesh, 
how art thou fishified * Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch 
flowed m , Laura to his lady was but a kitchen-wench , marry, 
she had a better love to be-rhyme her. Dido, a dowdy, Cleopa- 
tra, a gipsy , Helen and Hero, hildings and harlots , Thisbe, a 
grey eye or so, but not to the purpose — Signior Romeo, bon 


Enter Romeo ] QqFf After pur^ose^ 
Ime 39, Dyce, Clarke, Cham 
33 Here cotnes Romed\ Once only m 
(Qj) Pope, Han 

36 was 3 nt] (Q^) Pope was QqFf, 


Capell, Coll Ulr Del Sta White, Hal 
36 marry her'\ {marry her) Ulr 
39 sOf dut net] so hut now Ha» 
Warb 


34 his roe] Seymour That is, he comes but the half of himself, he is only a 
sigh — O me f 1 e , me O f the half of his name [^Jlar 

36 marry, she had a better love to be-rh3ane her] Ulr I have enclosed 
these ords in brackets because they obviously insert parenthetically a word of praise 
of Petrarch, and perhaps a thrust at Romeo, who probably had likewise be sung his 
Rosaline 

Gerald Massey {‘Sh Sonnets,^ &c , p 473) Supposing my theory to be correct, 
the perfection of the banter here, — as between Sh and Southampton, — ^would lie in 
an allusion unperceived by the audience, but well known to poet and patron as re- 
lating to the Sonnets which were then being wntten This would be no more than 
his making public allusion to the Sonnets, as work m hand, when he dedicated the 
poem of * Lucrece * Besides, Sh may be the onginal of Mercutio (see Ben Jonson’s 
description of his liveliness) , he may even be playing the part on the stage to Bur- 
bage’s Romeo, and the joke at his own and his friend’s expense would be greatly 
heightened by an arch look at Southampton sittmg on the stage in *the Lord’s 
places, on the veiy rushes where the comedy is to dance ’ Many things would be 
conveyed to the initiated friends by the Poet’s humour thus slyly playmg bo peep 
from behind the dramatic mask 

39 grey eye] Mal He means to allow that Thisbe had a very fine eye, for it 
appears that a grey eye was in Sh ’s time thought eminently beautiful This may 
seem strange to those who are not conversant with ancient phraseology, but ^ gfey 
eye undoubtedly meant what we now denominate a blue eye \Com ] Thus in 
Venus and Adorns * Her two blue windows faintlv she upheaveth,’ % ^ , the win 
dows or lids of her blue eyes In the very same poem the eyes of Venus are termed 
grey ^ Mine eyes are grey and bnght, and quick m turning ’ [Subs Smg Knt 
Verp Muds * 

Steey If grey eyes signified blue eyes, how happened it that Sh , in The Tem- 
pest, 1, 1, should have styled Sycorax a blue eyed hag mstead of a^^-eyed one? 

Ulr. Malone is contradicted, first by two of the passages which he himself has 
adduced, and in which beautiful eyes are descnbed as < gray as glass,’ t , as green- 
ish gray, and in the next place by the words of the Nurse, III, v, 221, where she 
extols the gre^ eyes ed Count Pans as especially beautiful Blue eyes, properly so 
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Rom A most courteous exposition 
Mer Nay, I am the very pink of courtesy 
Rom Pink for flower 
Mer Right 

Rom Why, then is my pump well flowered S5 

Mer Well said , follow me this jest now, till thou hast worn 
out thy pump, that, when the single sole of it is worn, the jest 
may remain, after the wearing, solely singular 

Rom O single-soled jest, solely singular for the singleness » 


51 €ourtems\ curtuous 
56 Weil said ] Capell, from (Q^) 
Sure wit Qjj Sure vnt^ Thr rest Sure 
wtt — Rowe, &c Sir wtt^ Anon conj * 
Sheer Witt Mai conj Sure wtt Knt 


Ulr Sure wit Del Sta White 
5S $oiely\ Warb soly Qq lole Ft, 
Rowe, Capell solely Pope, &c (Johns ) 
Sta sole Dyce (ed i), Cham 
59 Two lines m Ff 


when Warwick says, * Sweet King ^ the bishop hath a kmdly gird, he does not 
mean, as it has been interpreted, ‘ a reproof meant in kindness,’ but an apposit* 
reproof, a reproof m kind This sense of the word is very clearly shown in a pass 
age in Middleton’s play, * The Mayor of Queenborough,’ III, 111, where Vortigem, 
havmg discovered the tnck of Hengist in cutting the hide into thongs^ tells him his 
castle shall be called Thong Castle , to which the latter replies * there your grace 
quites me kindly ’ 

White That is, in kind , your reply was of a piece with my speech 
55 pump well flowered] Johns Here is a vein of wit too thin to be easily 
found The fundamental idea is, that Romeo wore pinked pumps, — ^that is, punched 
in holes with figures ^Sing Corn Huds Dyce^ Hal 
Steev See the shoes of the moms dancers in the plate [from Toilet’s painted 
window, where the figures marked 4 and 10 have pinked shoes] at the conclusion 
of I Hen IV [Var , vol xvi ] \Dyce ] It was the custom to wear ribbons in 
the shoes, formed into the shape of roses or of any other flowers \JCnt ] So in 
The Masque of Flowers^ acted by the Gentlemen of Gray’s Inn, 1614 * Every 

masker’s pump was fasten’d with a flower suitable to his cap ’ \^Smg Com Verp 
Huds Hal Clarke 

Ulr Neither flowers, nor nbbons m the shape of flowers, were worn on ‘ pumps 
(that is, dancing shoes, or shoes in general), as the English commentators assert, — 
the passage adduced in proof of it by Steevens does not show what it purports to 
do, — ^but Romeo continues to pun on the word ptnk^ a point \j^itze'\^ a flower, and 
siys, m effect if pmk is for flower, then my shoes — ^which were then worn very 
pomted \jmge 5 pttzf\ — * are well flowered ’ 

Sta. The idea seems to be, — ^my shoe or pump^ being pmked or punched with 
holes, IS well flowered There may be also a latent allusion to the custom referred 
(x> by ^eevens 

Clarke* These ornamenis are shll used for women’s shoes, and called ‘ rosettes ’ 
59 smgle^soled] Mal. It formerly signified mean or contemptible, and that is 
one of the senses in which it is used here In Holmshed’s Ireland, p 23 ‘ which 
was not unlikely, considenng that a meane tower might serve such single-soaU kings 
as were at those daies in Ireland ’ 
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Mer Come between us, good Benvolio , my wits fail 6o 
Rom Switch and spurs, switch and spurs, or Tli cry a 
match 

Mer Nay, if thy wits run the wild-goose chase, I have done, 
for thou hast more of the wild-goose m one of thy wits than, I 


60. wtis Steev wtis 

faints faints Rowe, 

&c Capell, Del Sta wiis faint Qg, 
Dyce (ed i), Cambr Knt (ed 2) 

61, 62 Two lines in Ff 

61 Switch switch^ Pope Swits 
swtts QqFf, Rowe Switches switches 
Anon conj * 


tfr PU'l or^PIl Johns, far 1 

Capell 

63 thy ztnts"] (Q^) Capell our wth 
QqFf, Knt Coll Uir Dei Huds Sta 
White, Hal 

/ have'\ (Q^) Capell / am 
QqFf, Rowe, 

63, 64 wild goose'\ wUd goats Grey 
conj 


Steev That is, slight, unsolid, feeble It occurs likewise in Hall’s Satires^ b 11 
* that doth excite Each single sold sqmre to set you at so tight ’ ISmg ] In Decker’s 
Wonderful Yearey 1603, we meet with * a single sole fidler ’ In A Short Relation of 
a Long Journey y &c , oy Taylor, the Water Poet * There was also a single soaVd 
gentlewoman, of the last edition,* &c 

Sing Malone and Steevens have made strange work with their conjectures on the 
meaning of single soled I have shown (vol v, p 270, note 20) that single meant 
simple, silly Single soled had also the same meaning ‘ He is a good sengyll soule, 
and can do no harm, est doli nescius non simplex * — Hormaids Vulgana The 
'single souk kings,* the 'single sole fidler,* and the 'single soaPd gentlewoman,* were 
all simple persons It sometimes was synonymous with threadbare, coarse spun, 
and this is its meaning here The worthy Cotgrave explains, * Monsieur de trois au 
boisseau et de trois k un a threadbare, coarse spun, single soled gentleman * 

[Huds White, Dyce, Hal 

Coll (ed 2) That is, a contemptible, foolish jest The word often occurs in 
authors of the time in this sense, and Steevens quotes the following couplet m point 
from Bishop Hall’s * Satires,* B 11, sat 2 [as abovej If Steevens be accurate (and 
&i^er quotes the very same words), the repnnt of Hall’s ‘ Satires’ in 1824 is wrong, 
for there ‘excite’ is pnnted incite the meaning is nearly the same, and we are only 
anxious to be accurate, not having at hand any original copy of Hall’s ‘ Satires * 

60 my wits fail] Ulr Almost all the English edd unaccountably prefer 
'fml^ although Romeo’s reply is to the point only when it is preceded by a word 
hke famt, which is used of horses becoimng bred 
63* wild-goose chaes] Holt White One kmd of horse race, which resem 
bled the Sight of wdd-geese, was formerly known by this name Two horses were 
started tog^er, and whichever ndex amid get the lead, the other was obliged to 
follow him over whatever ground the foremost jockey chose to go [Huds ] That 
horse which ocmld di^ance the <^er won the race. See Chambers’s Diet , article 
Chase. This barbarous sport is enumerated by Bmtcm, in his Anatomy of Mekn 
choly, as a recreation muck m vogue m his time amcuig gentlemen * Riding of great 
horses, running at ring, fi^ts and tupiaments, ht^se-races, wdd-goose chases, are the dis- 
ports of great mmJ — P 266, ed. 1632, fol Huds Sta White, X^ee, Hal 

Ki?T It IS scarcely necessary to describe a sport, if sport it can be called, wkii^ 
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am sure, I have m my whole five Was I with you there for the 
goose ? 

Rorn Thou wast never with me for any thing when thou 
wast not there for the goose 
Mer I will bite thee by the ear for that jest 
Rom Nay, good goose, bite not 70 

Mer Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting, it is a most shaip 
sauce 

Rom And is it not well served m to a sweet goose ? 

Mer O, here’s a wit of chevenl, that stretches from an inch 
narrow to an ell broad * 75 

Ront I stretch it out for that word, ^ broad which added to 
the goose, proves thee far and wide a broad goose 

71, 72 Two lines in Ff 77 tkee\ the F^F^F^ 

71 bitter sweettn^Q^ bitter sweet a broad'\ abroad 'Ei broad 

i«^Ff, Sta (ed 2) * Fanner conj abroad-^ 

73 then well Coll Del 

tft to] into FjF^Fg 

IS still used amongst us When the ‘wits run the wild goose chase,* we have a type 
of its folly, as the ‘ switch and spurs, switch and spurs,* is descriptive of its bnitahty 

69 bite thee] Dyce ‘ This odd mode of expressing pleasure, which seems to 
be taken from the practice of animals who, in a playful mood, bite each other*s ears, 
&c , is very common in our old dramatists * — Gifford*s note on Jonson^s Works, 
vol u, p 184 

70 bite not] Steev A proverbial expression to be found in Ray Knf 

Coll Dyce — ^Ray*s Proverbs, p 56, ed 1768 

71 bitter sweeting] Steev An apple of that name IStng^ Knt Coll] In 
Summers Last Will and Testament, 1600 ‘as well crabs as sweetings for his 
summer fruits * In Pair Em, 1631 * And left me such a bitter sweet to gnaw upon?* 
In Gower, De Confessione Amantis, lib viii, fol 174, b 

* For all such tyme of love is lore. 

And like uuto the bitter swete. 

For though it thmke a man fyrst swete. 

He shall well felen at laste 
That It IS sower,* &c. IHoL 

White. The passage illustrates the antiquity of that dish so much esteemed by 
all boys and many men — goose and apple sauce 

Dyce. ‘A Bitter sweet [Apple], Amartmellum * — Coles’s Lat and Eng Diet 
74. chevenl] Johnson Soft leather for gloves \Sing Coll Huds 
Steev So in The Owle, by Drayton [* p 409, ed 1619 ’ — Sing ] ‘ He had a 

tongue for every language fit, A cheverell conscience and a searching wit * [ffal 
Musgrave. From roebuck \Knt Hal 

Sing [Note on Hen VIII II, 111] Tins is often alluded to, in comparisons, fin 
anything pliant or flexible 

77 a broad] Dyce {^Remarh^ &c p- 170) The Qq are nght Colher’s read 
mg, instead of ‘ adding broad to the goose,’ entirely separates the words 
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Mer Why, is not this better now than groaning for love ? 
now art thou sociable, now art thou Romeo , now art thou what 
thou art, by art as well as by nature , for this drivelling love is 
like a great natural, that runs lolling up and down to hide his 
bauble in a hole 82 

Ben Stop there, stop there 

Mc,r Thou desirest me to stop in my tale against the hair 
Ben Thou wouldst else have made thy tale large 85 

Mer O, thou art deceived , I would have made it short , for 
I was come to the whole depth of my tale, and meant indeed to 
occupy the argument no longer 
Ro 7 n Here's goodly geai * 

79 art thou soctable\ thou art socia 84 the hair] tR ^atr Ed conj 

ble Rowe (ed 2),* &,c 86 

82 bauble\ bahle The rest 


Coll (ed 2) Dyce does not explain what he means by * a broad goose and 
we never heard of one, even among tailors What Romeo plainly means is that 
Mercutio has proved himself, ‘far and wide abroad,’ a goose, and we thus add 
broad’ to * goose’ m the way intended, and preserve whatever force there may be in 
the retort 

Sta The quibble here has not been understood Romeo plays on the words a 
broad and a hrode The Tumament of Tottenham, Harl MSS , No 5396 ‘ Forther 
would not Tyb then, Tyl scho had hur brode hen Set in hur lap ’ \€larke 

78 better] Knt Romeo had not only recovered the natural tone of his mmd, 
but he had come back to the conventional gayety, — the fives-play of witty words,— 
which was the tone of the best society in Sh ’s time 

78 groaning for love] Coll (ed 2) In Love’s Lab L , IV, in, 182, Bircm 
asks when he had * groaned for love,’ not ‘ groaned for Joan,’ or Jme^ as it has 
been hitherto mispnnted 

82 bauble] Douce The epithet dnvehng is applied to love as a slmertng 
tdzot, but Sir Philip Sidney has made Cupid an old dnveU See the lines quoted 
from the Arcadia by Dr Fanner, Much Ado, III, 11 [On p 508, Douce says] 
The hcensed Fool’s or Jester’s official scej^e or bauble was a short stick oma* 
mented at the end with the figure of a fool’s head, or sometimes that of a doll mr 
puppet [Dyce^ To this instrument there was frequently annexed an mflated 
skin or bladder, with which the fool belaboured those who offended him, or with 
whom he was inclined to make sport The French call a bauble Marotte from 
Marionette iStng 

84. agamst the hair] Steev A conirepod Equivalent to the expression which 
we now use — ‘against the grain ’ IStng Muds 

Nares Against the gram, or contrary to the nature of anything See Ray's 
^Proverbst^ p. 194. See Merry Wives, II, lu, 41 Also Tro and Cress., 1 , 11, 27 
[iSbi^ Muds 

Dyce. ^Inmt^ azrermnte ftaturd * — Coles’s Lot and Dud, 

I 
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Enter Nurse and Peter 


Mer A sail, a sail ^ 

Ben Two, two ^ a shirt and 
Nurse Peter ’ 

Peter Anon ? 

Nurse My fan, Peter 

89 Enter ] Enter Nurse and her 
wan (after longer^ line 88) QqFf, Ulr 
Cham hSmex sniock^ line 91 White 

90 Mer A satl^ a sail /] Mer A 
eail, a sml^ a sail I (Q^) Capell, Var 
Knt Dyce, Sta Cham Clarke A sayle^ 
a say/e (continued to Romeo) QqFf, 
Rowe, &c Ulr White 


90 

smock 


91 Ben ] (Qj) Capell Mer QqFf, 
Rowe, &c Ulr W^ite 

92 Peter ^2 Peter , ppythee give me 
my fan (QJ Coll Sing (ed 2), Huds 
Hal Ktly 

« 93, 94 om Coll Sing (ed 2), 
Huds Hal Ktly 


91 Enter Nurse smock] Ulrici I cannot see why Romeo should not 
add < A sail, a saiU’ by way of explaining his exclamation, ‘ Here’s goodly gear 
At all events, the words that follow, ‘ Two, two,’ &c , are far more appropnate from 
Mercutio than from Benvolio 

White Especially does the surreptitious 4to [(Qj)] appear to err (yet since 
Malone’s time — 1790 — it has hitherto been universally followed) in assignmg that 
most Mercutian exclamation, ‘ Two, two, a shirt and a smock to the taciturn, cor 
rect, and commonplace Bemoho It should be observed, too, that m this Scene, 
both before and after the entrance of the Nune^ Rmieo is m a very lively mood, and 
rivals Mercutio in the bnsk encounter of empty words, but Benvoho is not moved 
from his usual quiet and decorum 

Dyce (ed 2) Mr Grant White objects to the words ‘ Two, two , a shirt and a 
smock’ being assigned to the taciturn, correct, and commonplace Benvolio, yet in his 
note on the speech which presently follows, ‘ she will indite him to some supper,’ he 
oT^erves that * Benvolio can be slyly ironical ’ 

94 My fan] Farmer The business of Peter carrying the Nursds fan -^ems 
ndiculous according to modem manners , but I find such was formerly the practice 
In an old pamphlet called The Serving Meads Comfort, 1598, we are mformed, ‘The 
mistress must have one to cany her doake and hood, another her fanne * [Stng 
Buds Hal Clarke 

Steev Again in Love’s Lab L , IV, 1, 147 l,Smg Huds Clarke 

Knt [gives at the end of the Act a picture of the kind of fan which Peter had to 
b^ur, and says] It does not appear, therefore, quite so ndiculous, when we look 
at the sise the machme, to believe that the Nurse should have a servant to 
bear it 

BluF T^Vischer i^Aesthetiki &c, 1857, vol 111, p 1201) When the Nurse 
enters in all her fiaeiy, and begjns^ * Peter, my fan,’ it must be a very stupid reader 
who does not ha:ve instantly before him, m all essential features, the picture of the 
silly old creature, faithful but vulgar, talkative but secretive, as full of vanity as of 
wnnkles, tricked out m her ribbons, as, with bndlmg gait and nose upturned, she 
affects the frne lady 
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Mer Good Peter, to hide her face , for her fan’s the fairer of 
the two q6 

Nurse God ye good morrow, gentlemen 
Mer God ye good den, fair gentlewoman 
Nurse Is it good den ? 

Mer ’Tis no less, I tell you , for the bawdy hand of the dial 
IS now upon the prick of noon 

Nurse Out upon you ^ what a man are you ^ 102 


95 Good~\ Da good Pope, &.c Ca- 
pell Ff^ytheet do, good Var (Corn ) 
Coll Smg Huds Hal Ktly from (Q,) 
Good face ] Separate line, Ff 
95, 96 One Ime in Qq * 


fairer of the iwol ^Qx) 

Jatrer face QqFi, Rowe, Knt Com 
Del Dyce, Sta White, Clarke 

98 gentlewoman'] gentlewomen 

99 h zt] It zs Fj, 


96 fairer of the two] Coll (ed i) Some modem edd have here adopted 
the reading of no old copy, but have compounded a text out of several 

Huds Divers modem eds have compounded a third reading out of the two 
[m (Qj) and Q^^], which is hardly allowable anywhere, and something worse than 
useless here, even if it were allowable 

98 God ye good den] Steev That is, God give you a good even The first 
of these contractions is common among the ancient comic wnters So in R Brome’s 
Northern Lass, 1633 God you good even, sir ISzng Huds 

Nares This salutation was used by our ancestors as soon as noon was past, after 
which time good morrow, or good day, was esteemed improper [Dyce 

99 good den ?] Knt Sh had here English manners m his eye The Italian 
custom of commencing the day half an hour after sunset, and reckoning through the 
twenty-four hours, is inconsistent with such a division of time as this 

Nares Good den is a mere corruption of good den for good evening 

Ulr Den is probably denved from day even , the two words were made into 
one, because, according to the way of reckoning time in those days, even began im- 
mediately after noon 

101 prick of noon] Amner [the pseudcmym of Steevens] This hath already 
occurred in 3 Hen VI I, iv ‘And made an evemng at the noon-itde prick* 
Frick meaneth pomi — i e , punctum, a note of distinction m writing, a stop So in 
Timothy BnghFs Oiaractene, or an Arte of Shorte, , Writing ly Characters, 
1 5^ ‘ If the worde, by r^son of tence, ende m ed, as I loved, then make a pr*ck 
in the character cd the word, on the left side ’ [^^ng Ends 

Dyce. That is, the pomt of noon, with a quibble 

102 Out you] Ulr. The mdignant reply of the Nurse shows that Hercutio 
must have m^mt somethn^ more than that it would soon be nocai. ‘ Noon* some- 
times also signiBes the middle of the night — e g,* the night advancing to her noon,* 
or (m Dryden) ‘ at the noon of mght he saw,* &c Mercutio means therefore to say 
that the looks the Nurse point to the late evening (of her life), mdeed even to the 
midmght (perhaps also with an obscene aiiusion), and he probably indica^d dns 
allusion by a gesture of las hand towards her bosom, on which aec'^unt S<^degfli 
very well translates * Your stonmcher pcunts to sundown * 
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Rmn One, gentlewoman, that God hath made himself to 
mar 

Nurse By my troth, it is well said ^for himself to mar,’ 
quoth ’a ? — Gentlemen, can any of you tell me where I may find 
the young Romeo ? 

Rom I can tell you , but young Romeo will be older when 
you have found him than he was when you sought him I am 
the youngest of that name, for fault of a worse iio 

Nme You say well 

Mer Yea, is the worst well ? very well took, i’ faith , wisely, 
wisely 

Nurse If you be he, sir, I desire some confidence with you 
Ben She will indite him to some supper 1 15 

Mer A bawd, a bawd, a bawd ^ So ho ^ 

Rom What hast thou found ? 

103 htmsdfl for himself Coll 107 thel om (QJ Pope, Han 

Ulr Huds Sta White, Hal Clarke, 112-114 Yea yott\ Qq Verse, four 

Dyce (ed 2), Ktly lines ending well wisely sir, you Ff, 

105 well said'\ said sad Rowe, &c 

F^, Rowe 114 If you"] If thou Q^Qg 

106 quoth »<?] quoth a QjQ^F, 115 inditel endtte QqF^ inviU 

quotha F^FgF^, Rowe, &c Rowe, Pope, Ulr envite F, 

Gentlemen] Gentleman F^^F^Fg some] om (QJ Capell 

103 made himself] Coll (ed i) *Fod of (QJ is left out in subsequent 
copies, but the repetition of the words by the Nurse, ^far himself to mar,’ shows 
that It had been improperly omitted {Huds 
White *■ For’ is omitted plainly by mere accident 
1 14. confidence] S Walker The Nurse, I imagine, means to say 
So Mistress Quickly, Merry Wives, I, near the end « and I will tell your worship 
more of the wart the next time we have confidence ’ And Dogberry, Much Ado, 
III, V, tmt ‘ Marry, sir, I would have some confidence with you that decerns you 
nearly * Via vers&^ m Shirley, Love Tncks, v, near the end, Jenkm, the Welshman, 

says * well, Jenkm were even best make shumeys back into her own coun 

treys, and neyer put credits or conferences in any womans in the whole urld ’ 

11$ mdite] Ulr Indite^ so very inappropnate as it is, I consider a mere mis- 
print of 0 ^, which the other eds have followed At all events, I can discover m it 
neither sense nor wit My view is upheld by 
Dyce (ed 2) Probably we are to suppose that Benvolio uses the word indite in 
ndicule of the Nurse’s * confidence ’ [Clarke ] 1865 I now find Walker asking, 

< Is this indite”] in mutation of the Nurse’s « confidence” ?»— ‘Cr*/ &c , vol m, 
p 226 

White. * Indite* is not improbably m ndicule cf Nursds ‘confidence/ toi 
Benvoho can be styly iromcal, but it is possibly a mere misprmt of Q, 

Ktly Benvolio was probably anticipating the Nurse’s language 
1 16 So ho »] Johns Mercutio havmg roared out Sc hoi the cry of the sports 
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Mer No hare, sir, unless a hare, sir, in a lenten pie, that is 
something stale and hoar ere it be spent — [Szngs 

An old hare hoar, 120 

And an old hare hoar. 

Is very good meat in Lent . 

But a hare that is hoar, 

Is too much for a score, 

When it hoars ere it be spent — 125 

Romeo, will you come to your father’s ? we’ll to dinner thither 
I will follow you 

M^r Farewell, ancient lady , farewell, * lady, lady, 

lady ’ \Exeimt Meraiiio and Benvalw 


1 19 [Sings] Singing C^pell om 
QqFf, Rowe,&c Var Knt Coll (ed i), 
Bel Sta, Hal Ktly He walkes by 
them, and sings (Q^) Ulr 

120-125 An old spent ^ AsmCa- 
pell Two lines, QqFf Four in (Q^) 


Coll Huds Ulr Del White, Hal 
12$ [singing] Dyce (Farmer conj ), 
Coll (ed 2), White, Cambr 

128 farewell ladf’\ Separate line, 
in Italics, Coil (ed 2) (MS) 


men when they start a hare \Clarke\ Romeo asks wkat he has found And Mer* 
cutio answers. No harey &c The rest is a senes of quibbles unworthy of explana- 
tion, which he who does not understand needs not lament his ignorance \IIal 
AC So ho f IS the term made use of in the field when the hare is found m her 
seat \_Sta ], and not when she is started [Nal 

120 hoar] Steev Hoar or hoary is often used for mouldy y as things grow white 
from moulding [Stng Huds ] So in Pierce Pennyless's Supplication to the Demi, 

1595 * ^ hoary as Dutch butter ^ Again m F Beaumonts Letter to bpeght on 

his edition of Chaucer, 1602 ‘ Many of Chaucer’s words are become, as it were, 
vinew’d and hoame with over long lying ’ Again in Every Man out of hu Humour 

< his gram might rot Within the hoary ricks * \Hal 

Halliwell * A wenching fellow, having beene out all night, was asked where 
he had been, who was answered, a huntmg A hunting, quoth the other, where, I 
prethee? Marry, in Bloomsbury Park, replyed the fellow How, quoth his fnend, 
m Bloomsbury Park? That was too httle purpose, for I am sure there is nere a hare 
in it .’ — Mirth in Ahundance^ 1659 

X20-125 Mal. These lines appear to have been part of an old song 
Huds Dyce 

Sta This may be so, but is more probably an extempore rhyme sung by Mercutio 
for the nonce 

Coll, (ed 2 ) A not very intelligible fragment of some old ballad. 

126 to dinner] Claeke. This, among many c^her passages m Sh , ^ows that 
twelve o’clock, or a httle after, was the usual hour for dinner m his time 

128 • lady, lady, lady *] T Waeton [Kote on Twelfth Night, II, m] The 
ballad of Susanna, from whence this line is tak«i, was licensed by T CoIweO, in 
1592, under the title The goodly and constant Wyfe Susanna, AMr D^fcei, 

Sta. a stanza is given m Percy’s 'Rehques ’ ^ol i, p 204 
12 
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Nurse Marry, farewell ^ — I pray you, sir, what saucy merchant 
was this, that was so full of his ropery > 13 1 

130 Marry ^ fareweU f'] (Q,) Mai 13 1 ropery'] roguery F^, Rowe, 

om QqFf, Ulr Sta Pope, Han 

There dwelt a man in Babylon Of reputation great by fame 
He took to wife a feire womdn, 

Susanna she was callde by name A woman &ir and vertuous Lady, lady 
Why should we not of her learn thus To live godly ?* 

Coll (ed 2) It was a very favorite tune, and Mercutio, according to the (MS ), 
here snng a part of it 

130 Marry, farewell] Ulr In view of the vexation and rage of the Nurse it 
seems to me psychologically more correct that she should return no answer to Mer 
cutio*s densive farewell I think, therefore, that these words were, with good 
reason, left out by the later edd 

130 merchant] Stfev This term, which was, and still is, frequently applied 
£Q the lowest sort of dealers, seems to ha\e been used in contradistinction to gentle 
man The term chap^ i e , chapman, a word of the same import with merchant in 
Its less respectable sense, is still in use among the vulgar as a general denomination 
ior any person of whom they mean to speak with freedom or disrespect In Church 
yard^s Chance, 1580 * What sauae merchaunt speaketh now, saied Venus m her 
rage’ IStng Sta 

Douce Whetstone, m his Mirour for magestrates of cyttes, 1584, speaking of the 
usurious practices of the citizens of London who attended the gaming houses for the 
purpose of supplying the gentlemen players with money, has the following < The 
extremity of these mens deahngs hath beene and is so cruell as there is a natural 
malice generally impressed in the hearts of the gentlemen of England towards the 
citizens of London, insomuch as if they odiously name a man, they foorthwith call 
him a trtmme merchaunt In like despight the citizen calleth every rascall a joly 
gentleman And truly this mortall envie betweene these two woorthie estates wa- 
first engendred of the cruell usage of covetous merchaunts in hard bargaines gotte- 
of gentlemen, and nounshed with malitious words and revenges taken of both par 
ties’ IKni Hal 

Dyck, Compare, in The Fatre Matde of Bristow, 1605, ‘ What [s]ausie mer 
chant have you got there ?’ Sig B 11 

White Sometimes used of old m the derogatory sense now attached to * huckster 

Halliwell Bamaby Rich, m his New Descnption of Ireland, 1610, p 69, 
speaking of the shop keepers of Dublin, says « The trade that they commonly use 
IS but to London, from thence they do fhmish themselves with all sortes of wares 
for their shoppes, for shipping they have none belonging to the towne that is worth 
the speaking of, yet they will bee called merchanttes , and hee that hath but a bar- 
rel! of salt or a barre or two of iron, m his shop, is called a merchant, he that doth 
but sel earthen pottes and pannes, sope, otmeale, trenchers, and such other like 
trash, IS no lesse than a merchant there bee shopkeepers m Dublin that all the 
warres £h^ are able to ^ewe are not worth a poore English pedlar’s packe, and yet 
all these hee merchantes ’ 

131 ropery] SterY* Anciently used in the same sense as roguery is now In 
The Three Ladus of Lmdon, 15S4 ‘ Thon art very pleasant and full of thy roperye ’ 
"^^Stng Verp Huds] Rope tricks are mentioned in another place \Smg ColL 

Huds 
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Rofti A gentleman, nurse, that loves to hear himself talk, 
and will speak more in a minute than he will stand to in a 
month 134 

Nurse An ’a speak any thing against me, FlI take him down, 
an ’a were lustier than he is, and twenty such Jacks , and if I 
cannot, 111 find those that shall Scurvy knave* I am none 
of his fiirt-gills* I am none of his skainsmates* — ^And thou 


13' 136 An\ Pope And QqFf 
8 his\ her Qg 

flirt giUs\ fluri gills flurt 
gUs Qj flurt gtls Ff gtl flurts Q4Q5 
skains matesj F^ shames mates 


(Qr)Q^^x^a shams mates ktns^ 
mates M Mason conj stews mates Bu 
bier conj * 

To her man Rowe Turning to 
Peter Cambr from 


Douce The word seems to have been deemed unwortliy of a place m our early 
dictionanes, and was probably coined m the mint of the slang or canting crew It 
savours strongly of the halter, and appears to have signified a low kind of knavish 
waggery From some other words of similar import it may derive illustration 
Thus a rope-rype is defined m HuIsePs Abecedartum to be ‘an ungracious waghalter, 
nequam , ’ and in Minshew’s dictionary, ‘ one ripe for a rope, or for whom the gal 
lowes grones ’ A roper has nearly the same definition m the English vocabulary at 
the end of Thomosu Diciionartum, 1615 ? but the word occasionally denoted a crafiy 
fellow, or one who would practise a fraud against another (for which he might de- 
serve hanging) So in the book of biasing of arms or coat armour, ascribed to 
Dame Juliana Berners, the author says, ‘ which crosse I saw but late m tharmes of a 
noble man , the winch in very dede was sometyme a crafty man, a roper, as he him- 
self sayd,’ sig Aij b Hoper had also another sense, which, though rather foreign 
to the present purpose, is so quaintly expressed in one of our old dictionaries that 
the insertion of it will doubtless be excused ‘ Roper, restto, is he that looketh m at 
John Roper’s window by translation, he that hangeth himselfe Hulaet’s Abcedoh 
mum Anglico-Latinum, 1552, fo 
Hares The same as rogueiy, well deserving of a rope 

Coll Churchyard, in his ‘Choice’ (Sign Cc lu), uses ropertpe as an adjective 
» But gallows lucke and ropertpe happe ’ 

StA- That is, 

White, ‘ Ropery,’ ‘ rope npe’ and ‘ rope tncks* were all used with humourous 
reference to acts deemed worthy of hempen expiation , and these, in Sh ’s time, in- 
dnded almost eveiy violation of pubhc order or the laws of property 

138 fliTt-giilsJ Hares An arbitrary transpc^ition of the compound word giM- 
fort, that IS, a fortmg gtll, a woman of light behavior The gtUy flower, from the 

rcisemblance of its name to the word gtll flirt was considered as an emblem of false- 
hood GtU was a current and familiar term lor a female As m the proverb, * Every 
lack must have his Gtll,^ Ray says it might to be wnttai 5 ^^//, being a familiar sub- 
stitute for yulta or Jujmna GtU, however, may be safely written, for from Juli 
ana was derived the pc^jular name GtUtem^ as well as Gtdet from Julietta, either 
which would supply the abbreviation GtU 
Sta. The meann^ fortgtSs is not far to seek It implied, like flsog^m 
other term of the same ^e, a mbd, flwtu^, rompmg wmch 
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must stand by too, and suffer every knave to use me at his 
pleasure ? 140 


White* In Middleton^s Famil/ of Lmje^ 1 , 11, Song 

* Now, if I list, will I love no more. Nor longer wait upon a gill, 

Smce every place now yields a wench If one will not, another will * 

138 skams-mates] This means, I anprehend, cutthroat companmns 

[' Possibly/ — Coll * Probably,’ — Cham 

Steev a sheint or shazn, was either a knife or a short dagger By skatns mates 
the Nurse means his loose companions who frequent the fencing school with him, 
where we may suppose the exercise of this weapon was taught Green, m his Quip 
for an Upstart Courtier, describes ‘ an ill favoured knave, who wore by his side a 
skeine like a brewer’s bung kmfe * Skem is the Insh word for a knife \Sing 
(ed i), Com Huds 

Douce The objection to these inteipretations is, that the Nurse could not very 
well compare herself with characters which it is presumed would scarcely be found 
among females of any descnption One commentator [M Mason] thinks that she 
uses skatns mates for kins mates, but the existence of such a term may be questioned 
Besides, the Nurse blunders only in the use of less obvious words The following 
conjecture is therefore offered, but not with entire confidence in its propriety It 
will be recollected that there are skeins of thread, so that the good nurse may perhaps 
mean nothing more than sempstresses, a word not always used in the most honorable 
acceptation She had before stated that she was * none of his fhrt-gills ’ \IIal 

Warner I rather take it to mean one who assists in winding off a skein of silk, 
for it must be done by two , and I am told these are at this time, among the weavers 
m Spital jfields, looked upon as the lowest kind of people \Hal 

Nares a companion of some sort, from the term mate, but Mercutio and the 
Nurse could not well be mates, either m sword play or in winding skatns of silk 
I am mchned to think that the old lady means ‘ roaring or swaggenng companions ’ 

Coll (ed j) Skene is used by many wnters of the time R Armin, in his 
*Nest of Ninnies,’ 1608 (repnnted by the Sh Society), has this passage ‘If I do 
stick m the bogs, help me out — ^not with your good skene head me ’ 

Dyce Remarks^ &c ) This interpretation [Collier’s approval of Malone] can- 
not be nght, because the Nurse is evidently speaking of Mercutio’s female compan- 
ions The meamng of skatns mates (if not a mispnnt, which I suspect it is) remains 
to be discovered [,Sing (ed 2), subs 

Hubs [Malone’s interpretation and Dyce’s objection quoted] We do not quite 
see how this should be decisive 

Coll (ed. 2) [Dyce’s remark quoted that female associates are alluded to] Just 
the contrary, for she has already referred to his female companions as ‘flirt-gills ’ 
She means that she is no companion of his, whether female or not 

Walker Read *scurz^ mates ,* see contead Scurvy, m the old plajrs, is written 
indiscnminately with an or an a ^ or an te, see this very passage Skuruu 
might easily he mistaken for skaines by an eye like that of a prmter, perhaps, too, 
the mtru^ve final s {Art* xxxvni) may have crept m here , though there is no need 
of calling m its ai^istance 

Sta. This has been a sore puzzle to all the commentators The difficulty, after 
all, proves of easy solution The word skatn, I am told by a Kentishman, was for 
merly a fiunihar term in parts of Kent to express what we now call a scape-grace or 
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Peter I saw no man use you at his pleasure , if I had, my 
weapon should quickly have been out, I warrant you I dare 
draw as soon as another man, if I see occasion in a good quarrel 
and the law on my side 144 

Nurse Now, afore God, I am so vexed that every part about 
me quivers Scurvy knave ^ — Pray you, sir, a word , and as I 
told you, my young lady bade me inquire you out , what she 
bade me say, I will keep to myself but first let me tell ye, if ye 
should lead her into a fooFs paradise, as they say, it were a very 
gross kind of behaviour, as they say , for the gentlewoman is 
young, and therefore, if you should deal double with her, truly 
it were an ill thing to be offered to any gentlewoman, and very 
weak dealing 153 


142 out^ /] out I Qa(^ out 1 
Momm 

147, 148 hade hade"] had had (Q^) 
Capell hid hid QqFf, Rowe, &c Sta. 
hade hid Coll Ulr Del White, Clarke, 
Hal 


149 xwaQqFf, 
CoU Ulr Del White, Hal mto Rowe 
(ed 2),* Pope, Han 

1 50 genilewoman\ gentlewomen 
153 loeaE^ wicked Coll (ed 2) 

(MS ), Ulr 


ne’er do well, just the sort of person the worthy old Nurse would entertain a horror 
of being considered a companion to Even at this day, my informant says, skam is 
jften heard m the Isle of Thanet and about the adjacent coast, in the sense of a 
reckless, dare deml sort of fellow £ fVkite, Dyce (ed 2), Clarke 

Cham The skeen duhh, or black knife, is common in Ireland and the Highlands 

149 fool’s paradise] Mal, In Bamabe Rich’s FareweU * Knowing the fashion 
of you men to be such, as by praisyng our beautie, you think to bring us into a foolds 
paradise * \Nare5 

Nares Deceptive good fortune 

153 weak] Coll Notes and Emend ^ &c ,p 388] We can easily believe that 
‘ weak’ K here not the proper epithet, and the (MS ) warrants us m altenng it* The 
copyist probably misheard 

Ulr ff^ak is a clearly inappropnate adjective, which would have been long since 
recognized as a mispnnt, had not the Nurse always been credited with all kinds of 
uncouth and ridiculous expressions 

SiHG Vinduatedl 232) Collier’s emendation is very specious , hut 

the Nurse is not va^ precise in her langus^e, and the word weak may be intended 
as a charactenstic misapplication 

SiKG (ed 2) The Nurse is not very precise in her language, she confounds 
weak and wicked 

Coix. (ed* 2) No commentator ever thought of this want of precision until it 
was shown m our ^ Notes and Emend ’ 

White. * Wicked^ from Col!ia:*s (MS ), is perhaps what the Nurse means to say 

Clarke, To substitate wicked to * weak’ would he to destroy the point of tibe 
passage, which is that the Nurse infmids to use a most forciMe expre^on, as^ Wmor 
deis i]p<m a fed^ cme, 

12 * 
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Rom Nurse, commend me to thy lady and mistress I pro 
test unto thee — 155 

Nurse Good heart, and, 1’ faith, I will tell her as much 
Lord, Lord, she will be a joyful woman 
Rom What wilt thou tell her, nurse? thou dost not mark 
me 


Nurse I will tell her, sir, that you do protest , which, as I 
take it, IS a gentlemanlike offer 

Rom Bid her devise some means to come to shrift 
This afternoon , 

And there she shall at Friar Laurence’ cell 


Be shrived and marned Here is for thy pains 165 

Nurse No, truly, sir , not a penny 
Rom Go to , I say you shall 
Nurse This afternoon, sir ? well, she shall be there 
Rom And stay, good nurse , behind the abbey-u all 
Within this hour my man shall be with thee, 170 

And bring thee cords made like a tackled stair , 

Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 
Must be my convoy in the secret night 
Farewell , be trusty, and I’ll quit thy pains , 

Farewell , commend me to thy mistress 175 


154. Kurse^ om Rowe, &c 
155 thee — thee QqF, 

159 me’\ mee me^ or mee^ 

The rest, Rowe 
l6i tf] om 

162, 163 Sid afternoon, ^ Capell 
One line, Q^QgFf Prose, Bid 

her devise Separate line, Del Cambr 
afternoon Rtly 

164 Laurencdl Pope Lawrence 
QqFf Lcmreneds Rowe 

169 siayiQ(i stay thou Tfj'Rxyvrt 


nurse f wall"] White Anon 
conj * nurse wally Qq^^F^t^ {yuall 
Qg) nurse, wall, F^, Rowe nurse, 
wall Pope, Capeh, Var et cet 

171 thee'\ ike F,F^ 

174 qmt^ Qg quite The rest, Rowe, 
Capell, Knt Dyce (ed 2) 'quite Coll 
mr Del Huds. White 'quit Hal 

175 Farewell mist-ress'] om Pope, 
&c Johns 

mistress] mistress, nurse Hartley 
conj * jmsteress Ktly 


162-165 Bid married] Dyce ^ed 2) From the broken metre, but more 
particularly from the word * there,' which would seem to refer to some previously 
mentjoned locality, I conclude that this speech is mutilated In (QJ it is stiU 


Ktxy There is something lost here , perhaps * to the Franciscan Convent * 

171 a tacHed atair] Johns Like stairs of rope m the tackle of a ship 
Mai. a stair, for a flight of stairs, is still the language of Scotland, and was 
probably once common to both kingdoms l^Stng Suds 

175 mistress] S Wauker (* Vers p 47) This word is particularly frequent 
«s a tn^U-^ble. 
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Nurse Now God in heaven bless thee * Hark you, sir 
Rom What say'st thou, my dear nurse ? 

Nurse Is your man secret ? Did you ne’er hear say, 

Two may keep counsel, putting one away? 

Rom I warrant thee, my man’s as true as steel 180 

Nurse Well, sir, my mistress is the sweetest lady — Lord, 
Lord * when ’twas a little prating thing — O, there is a nobleman 
m town, one Pans, that would fain lay knife aboard , but she, 
good soul, had as lieve see a toad, a \erv toad, as see him I 
anger her sometimes, and tell her that Pans is the properer 
man , but, I’ll warrant you, when I say so, she looks as pale as 
any clout in the versal world Doth not rosemary and Romeo 
begin both with a letter? 


177 say^st^^ sayest Pope, &c 
178,179 Verse, Rowe Prose, QqFf, 
White 

180 / warrant'\ Warrant QqF^, 

White 

manes'] 'Rowe mansQf{ man Ff 
181-197 As verse by Capell 


1S4 iuvfj Pope QaQs^ 

FjFjjFg hve F^, Rowe ttej Byce 
Qarke, Cambr 

185 I ang£r'\ I do anger Capeli 
187 versalj QqFf, Rowe, he Ca 
pell, Byce, Cambr varsal Han Johns, 
et cet 


178 Is yoiir, &c] Mommsen Prolog^ p 144.) Sh does not by any means 
follow Marlowe’s convenient custom of giving all the lesser speeches m prose We 
find Mercutio, for example, from the beginning of this scene, designedly made to 
speak in prose, while Benvolio, the graver character, first uses blank verse, then, from 
line 9 on, falling into the tone of Mercutio, and ^Iso speaking in prose The second 
speech of Mercutio, line 4, is at best only half niythmical At the end of this scene, 
when the jesting speeches end, Romeo uses verse again, the Nurse comes m with 
prose, Romeo keeps on in versej and now the Nurse falls partly into it, rises to a 
trivial rhyming proverb (which she turns upside down), but soon falls back into hm 
prosaic tattle In like manner in III, 1, we find prose and verse alternating, accord- 
ing as the more elevated, or the more common, tone is meant to preponderate 1 
is indeed very doubtful, in my judgment, whether Rom«>’s speech. III, 1, So-S^^ 
was not meant as prose 

180 I warrant] White. One of die modernizations of F, was the addition 
of the pronoun */,* in which it^as been universally followed hitherto The elision 
was common in Sh ’s day and long after \Pyce (ed 2) 

182 little prating Mal. So in the Poem 

* Acid how she gave her socke m yoerth, slie leaveth not to tdl 
A pretty babe (qitod she) it was vdien it was yong 
£,erd !u>w xt conM fitE pret^ have tt taog f* 

184. as lieve] W Sahdys lUmtrated by the Ihahct of Commall^ Sh 
Papers, voi m, p 23) * She’d as te^ see a toa-ad,’ would an old Ccwmish nurse say 

185 sometimes] Oiaeke. But a few hours have m fact elapsed since ksl 
miJit’s interview bc^wemi the loverh, yet the dramatic effect of a longer penod Ip 
thus given to the interval by the introduction of the su^le word * sometimes.’ 
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Rom Ay, nurse, what of that? both with an R 1S9 


Nurse Ah, mocker ’ thats 

190 AkyJ Rowe A QqFf 

name,'] dogy name 
or do^ 5 letter y Fanner conj 

— No ] (Rit- 
son conj ), Del Cambr Ktly R is for 
the noy QaQgQ^Ff R is for the no Q 
R IS for thee ^ No, Theob (Warb ), 


the dog s name , R is for the — 

Coll Ulr White R is not for thee, 
Han R is for the nonce, Steev , 1773 
(Johns conj ) R for thee ^ no, Ca 
pell R IS for the dog No, Steev , 
1778 (Tyrwhitt conj ), Var Knt Huds 
Dyce, Sta Clarke, Hd 

No’l om Sing (ed 2) 


188 rosemary] Mal Rosemary, being conceived to have the power of strength- 
ening the memory, was an emblem of remembrance and of the affection of lovers, 
and (for this reason, probably,) was worn at weddings [Com ] So in a Handfull 
of Pleasant Dehtes, &c , 1584 *Rosematy is for remembrance, Betweene ns daie 
and night * Again, in onr author’s Hamlet, IV, v, 175 That rosemary was much 
used at weddings, appears from many passages in the old plays So in The Noble 
Spanish Soldier, 1634 * I meet few but are stuck with a rosematy, every one ask’d 
me who was to be married Again, in The Wit of a Woman, 1604 < Wine and 
cakes, and rosemary and nosegaies? What, a wedding?^ [Hal 

Steev The Nurse, 1 believe, is guiltless of so much meaning as is heie imputed 
to her question [Hal 

Mal. What then does she mean? We are told, immediately afterwards, that 
Juhet has * the prettiest sententious of it ’ [Hal 

Dyce It was used both at weddings and at funerals [Compare note on IV, 

’’.79] 

190 dog^s name] Warb The Nurse, who, we must suppose, could not read, 
thought Romeo had mocked her, and says * No, sure, I know better , our dog’s name 
is R, yours begins with another letter ’ This is natural enough and in character R 
put her in mind of that sound which is made by dogs when they snarl, R in schools 
being called The dofs letter Ben Jonson, in his English Grammar, says R is the 
dog^s letter, and hirreth in the sound [Sing Knt Com Verp Huds Clarke ] 
• Imtata cams quod R R quam plunma dicat ’ — Lual [Sing Huds 

Farmer The dog’s letter is exemplified in Barclay’s Ship of Fools, 1578 

*This man malicious, whidi troubled is with wratlv 
Nought els soundeth but the hoorse letter R. 

Though all be well, yet he none aunswere hath 
Save the dogges letter with nar, nar ^ 

\,Stng Huds Sta Hal Clarke 

Douce. Erasmus, m explaining the adage ‘carnna facundia,* says «R htera 
quae in nxando pnma est, camna vocatur ’ [Knt Verp ] I think it is used in this 
sense more than once in Rabelais, and, in the Alchemist, Subtle says, in makirg out 
Abel Dnigger’s name < And nght anenst him a dog snarling er * [Sing 

Ritson Tyrwhitt’s alteration is certainly superior to either Warburton’s or Dr 
■fohnscm’s, — ^not but the old reading is as good, if not better, when properly regu 
itlpd [Del 

Toub The following is an illustration of dogs from Nash’s Summers Last WUl 
and Tesdameni, i6bo * Th^ arre and barke at night against the moone * [Sing 
Knt Verp. Huds^ C£arJ^ 

Nares There is good classical authonty for calling R the deg’s letter, though 
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No , I know it begins with some other letter — ^and she hath the 
prettiest sententious of it, of you and rosemary, that it would do 
you good to hear it 

19 1 Rowe, Pope another 193 that tt woutdj ^Twould Ca- 

Theob Warb Johns pell 


Warburton has quoted a verse from Lucilius that does not exist The verse really is 
Irntata cams quod, homo quam, planiu* dicit. It alludes, indeed, to the letter R, 
but does not introduce it Persius also says Sonat haec de nare camna litera 
] But the idea has been taken up in all ages, and must have been very familiar 
in Sh *s time, or he would not have put it into the mouth of the old Nurse, whom 
the context shows to be unable to spell Sh would find it in the commonest books 
of his time His friend Jonson’s Grammar was not pubhshed perhaps in his life 
time , but he might have heard fi'om him, m conversation, that * R is the dog^s letter, 
and hurreth in the sound * Or he might have studied the cunous rebus in the 
Alchemist (n, 6) on Abel Brugger's name 

Knt In Holland’s translation of Plutarch’s Morals * a dog is, by nature, fell and 
quarrelsome, given to arre and war upon a very small occasion ’ 

Coll (ed i) The meaning of this passage seems to have been hitherto mistaken, 
owing to * thee* in the old copies (as was often the case) having been misprinted the 
The Nurse means to ask, ‘ how can R, which is the dog’s name, be for thee f And 
she answers herself, *No, I know Romeo begins with some other letter’ The 
modem text has usually followed the suggestion of Tyrwhitt , but no change is neces 
sary beyond the mere alteration of the to < thee * It is singular that this tnfling 
change should not have been suggested before long ago’ (ed 2)] [ Ven^ 

Dyce Remarks^ &c , p 171) Collier is not aware that the ‘ trifling change’ 
which he has made here was not only proposed by Warburton, but, at his suggestion, 
inserted m the text by Theobald I think it quite wrong , ‘ R w for thee ?’ being by 
no means a simple or natural mode of putting the question The strong probability 
IS, that the word ‘ dog’ (as Tyrwhitt conjectured) has dropt out from the text 

Ulr It is to me very doubtful whether the foregoing emendation [Warburton’sJ 
IS the true one or not, for the reason that the Nurse has always hitherto addressed 
Romeo as ‘you,’ and the sudden transition to the ‘Thou’ appears wholly purpose- 
less. I am more inclmed to suspect a mispnnt in ‘ no,’ and instead thereof would 
read ‘dog,’ as Tyrwhitt ccmjectures, but then drop the ‘no’ before which Tyrwhitt 
inserts ‘ d<^ * 

Del. Ritson’s emendation, which only changes the punctuation of the old text, is 
the mo^ plausible 

White. Collier more reasonably supposes that ‘the’ was printed for * thee,’ which 
often happened. 

Dvcag, Even in the days of the Rmnans, R was called the do^s l^er, from its 
resemblance in sound to the snarling of a dog Luahus alludes to it in a fragment 
which IS quoted with various corru|mons by N<mius Marcdlus, Chansius, and Donatus 
on Terence, and whidi Joseph Scaliger amended thus ‘ Irntata canes quod, homo 
quAm, planiu* dimf {‘ cane^ b«tng the nmn smg Hem.) , and Persius has ‘ Sonat hm 
de nare camna Eitera,’ sat. x, Ben Jonscm, in his Enghsh Grammar, says that 

B ‘ Is the do^s letter, and huzrdh xn the sound, ftie tongue striking the inner palats 
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Rom Commend me to thy lady 
Nurse Ay, a thousand times — Peter * 
Pet Anon ^ 


194 lady ] lady — Pope, 6Lc 
[Exit Romeo ] Rowe om QqFf, 

Before Peter! line 195, Dyce, Cambr 

195 Ay 1 om Rowe, Pope, Han 
times Peter ^ Han times Petef 

Qj, times Peter ^ Q^Q^Ff, Rowe, Pope 


[Exit Romeo 

19s 


times Peter times Pe*er, — ^Theob 
Warb Johns 

196 Anon Theob Anon QqFf, 
Rowe, Pope, Han Ulr Sing (ed 2), 
Finds V^ite, Ktly Anon / Del 
Cambr 


with a trembling about the teeth * ’-Works, vol ix, p 281, ed Gifford, and various 
passages to the same effect might be cited from our early authors 
Gerald Massey {^Sk ’j Sonnets t &c , London, 1866, p 471) Now, here is more 
meant than meets the eye The Nurse is being used There is something that she 
does not quite fathom, yet her lady does She is prettily wise over a pleasant con 
celt Romeo understands it, too, if we may judge by his judicious answer The 
Nurse, however, knows there is another letter involved There is a name that 
begins with a different letter to the one sounded , but this name is not m the Play, 
therefore it cannot be Rosemary, which the Nurse knows does not begin with an 
* R ’ Name and letter have to do with Romeo , the lady sees how, but the Nurse, 
who started to tell the lover a good joke about Juliet’s playing with his name, is 
puzzled m the midst of it, can’t make it out exactly, but it’s a capital joke, and it 
would do his heart good to see how it pleases the lady, who is learned in the matter, 
though she, the Nurse, be no scholar ’ We shall find a meaning for the first time 
if Southampton be the ongmal of Romeo, and make sense of the Nurse’s nonsense 
by supposing, as we well may, that here is an aside on the part of the Poet to his 
friends, and that the name which begins with another letter than the one first 
sounded is Wnothesley ^ This bit of Sh *s fun has perplexed his commentators most 
amusingly , their hunt after the Dog and the < dog’s letter R’ being the best fun of all 
The only ‘ dog* in the Nurse’s mind is that ‘ mocker’ of herself, the audacious lover 
of her young lady Romeo has put her out of reckoning by saying * both with an 
R ’ And the Nurse, 'with the familianty of an old household favorite, and a chuckle 
of her amorous old heart, says ‘ Ah you dog, you, ** R” is for “ Rosemary” and 
also for — no, therds some other letter, and my lady knows all about it,’ only she says 
this half to herself, as she tries to catch the missing meaning of her speech, the very 
point of her story Rosemary’ is merely the herb of that name ‘ That's for 
remembrance’ with Juliet, not for the name of a dog I The second Dog is Tyr 
whitt’s, not Sh ’s In the present instance the Poet is using the Nurse for the amuse 
ment of his friends, just as he uses Mrs Quickly and Dogberry for ours, that is, by 
making ignorance a dark reflector of light for us , causing them to hit the mark of 
las meaning for us whilst missing it for themselves, thus we are flattered and they 
are befooled 

Olarke. We think that the Nurse is made to say ‘ the dog’s name’ instead of * the 
dog’s letter,’ partly because Sh has a mode of using a popularly known phrase and 
giving it a touch of his own peculiar fashion, partly because it gi\ es an effect of 
blunder and confosion to the old woman’s diction here, and partly because the word 
‘ name’ thus introduced forms the antecedent to * it* in the next clause of the sen 
tence • I know ti begins ‘with some oflier letteP — ^meaning < the name I am thmlrin^ 
of — Romeo ’ 
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Nurse Peter, take my fan, and go before 


[Exeunt 


ScE^E V Capulefs mchatti 

Enter JUUET 


Jul The clock struck nine Tihen I did send the nurse, 

In half an hour she promised to return 
Perchance she cannot meet him , that’s not so 
O, she is lame * love’s heialds should be thoughts, 

Which ten times faster glide than the sun’s beams 5 

Driving back shadows over lowering hills , 

Therefore do mmble-pinion’d doves draw love, 


197 Peter before^ (Qj) Steev Be 
fore and apaee QqFf, Ulr {Be/are, F^, 
Rowe, Knt Corn Del Sta White) 
Ta^e my fan and go before Pope, &c 
Before, and walk apace Q&.’pdH Peter 
before^ and apace Cambr 
Scene v ] Han Scene vi Rowe 
AcTiii Scene n Capell 

Capulet’s orchard ] Globe, Byce 
(ed 2), Cambr Capulet’s House Rowe, 
&c Capulet’s Garden Capell,Var etcet 


4 heralds] keraulds Q^QjQ^F^ JIer» 
auld FjFj Heramd 

5 U^de]'^^ The rest, Rowe 

sun^s beams] sun beams Rowe,d.c 

6 back] black Coll (MS ) 
lowering] l&mrtng QqFf, Rowe, 

See Bos Camp Knt (ed i), Sta loudr- 
tngl^'XT Sing (ed 2j, White, Ktly Knt 
(ed 2) louring Smg (ed i). Globe, 
Dyce (ed 2), Cambr 

7 ntmU* pinion’d] Hyphen, Pope 


197 my fan] Bel (^Zextkon) Sh , having once before made the public laugh 
over Peter and the fan, in revising the play, struck out the repetition of the joke 
But the edd cannot thus resign him, and therefore bring him to light again out 

of(Q.) 

Byce The fans used by ladies m Sh ’s time consisted generally of ostnch or 
other feathers stuck into handies, which were sometunes very costly, being made of 
Sliver, gold, or ivory inlaid * In the Sidney Papers, published by Colhns, a fan is 
presented to Queen Elizabeth for a New Year*s gift, the handle of which was studded 
with diamonds * — T Warton 

4. be thoughts] Steev Sh seems to have thought the idea, contained m the 
corresponding lines in (Q,), too valuable to be He has therefore inserted it in 
Romeo’s first speech to the Apothecary m V, 1, 64, 65 ISing 

6 back shadows] Coll. (ed. 2) Juliet is pxihably referring to the rapd manner 
in which the sun’s hght dnves back the shadows in which the hiSs are involved. 
Here, perhaps, the (MS) mishwd <back/ and wrote black in his margin in 
consequence. 

7 love] Knt The *love’ thus drawn was the querni of love, for the ‘ wind swifi; 
Cupid’ had « wings.* Sh. had here fee same idea which su^^fested his own beautiful 
iescnption at fee dbse of fee Tenus and Adonis 

‘TIfflsweairy of avay «iie hies, 

Aad jckoes her isdvw doves by vhooe swill: sod, 
thtrni^ ekim 

In her ^^tfeariot ^nckly is convey d*- 
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And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings 
Now IS the sun upon the highmost hill 

Of this day's journey, and from nine till twelve 10 

Is three long hours , yet she is not come 
Had she affections and warm youthful blood, 

She’d be as swift m motion as a ball , 

My words would bandy her to my sweet love, 

And his to me, 15 

But old folks, many feign as they were dead , 

Unwieldy, slow, heavy and pale as lead — 


II Is three\ Is there / three Ff 
Ay three Rowe, Pope Are three Han 
yef\ and yet Rowe, 5 Lc (Han ) 
13 Shdd be as^ Rowe She* Id be 
as She would be as QqF,, Dyce 

(ed i), Cambr She would be Anon 
conj * 

15 And his to me ] And hu to me 


would send her back again Seymour 
conj And his to me would bandy her 
again Ktly 

15, 16 Arranged as in Rowe 

16 many feign'] marry, feign Johns, 
marry, fare White marry, seem Ktly 
tarry, faith, Bullock conj * 

17 pale] dull CoU (MS ), Ktly 


13 She’d] Mommsen So violent a crasis as €an*t, don*t, Pd, hdd, of*s, m*t, 
tn*s IS never found in passages of lofty style m this play In the present line, if we 
may not erase * as,* we can by synizesis pronounce be as os one syllable, like the 
word ear 

14 bandy] Nares Originally a term at tennis , from bander, Fr 

16 many feign] Coll Notes and Emend,* &c,ed 2, 1853) Tliere must be 
something wrong here, why should ‘old folks feign as dead?’ Feign is spelt 
‘ fame,’ and it turns out to be a misprint for seeme (the long s being in fault), and the 
three lines are thus reduced to two m the (MS ) 

* And his to me bat old ^Iks seem as dead 
Unwieldy, slow, heavy and duH as lead.’ 

There appears very little fatness in saying that old folks are ‘ pale as lead ,* for though 
the epithet in itself is intelligible enough, to state that old folks are ‘ dull as lead’ is 
far more applicable to Juliet’s complaint 

White Hitherto ‘ fame’ has been accepted as a spellmg of ‘feign,’ though with 
a universally-expressed opinion that the passage was corrupt But is it not clear 
that * many famd is a mispnnt of ‘ marry, fard? \pyce (ed 2) 

Dyce (ed 2) But ‘ fare’ has no propnety here (Qy , h^ the MS ‘ moue yfaith’ 
(<move 1’ faith’), which was corrupted into ^ many fatrdT) 

Ktly ‘Many fame’ is nonsense, for ‘many’ marry has been proposed, and I 
adopt It, reading fare (to go, to move along, a Spenserian tenn) for ‘ fame ’ In Cor 
n, 2, we have again am for ar For * pale’ we should probably read dull See 
Thacm, H, 1, 228 We have elsewhere (Merc of Ven , II, vn, 8) ^duU lead ’ More- 
ovw, lead is not pale, xmd the Nurse would seem to have been rather a jolly, rubi 
cund sort of wcunan. If fare be the nght reading, it would almost require dull 
On lie other band we have in Chaucer (Tr and Cr , n) ‘ With asshen pale as lede^ 
and (Dream) ‘ That pale he wax as any lede ’ 
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Enter Nurse, with Peter 


O God, she comes ’ — O honey nurse, what news ? 

Hast thou met with him ? Send thy man away ig 

Nurse Peter, stay at the gate Peter 

jFul Now, good sweet nurse, — O Lord, why look’st thou sad? 
Though news be sad, yet tell them merrily , 

If good, thou sham’st the music of sweet news 
By playing it to me with so sour a face 

NuT^e I am a-weary , give me leave awhile 25 

Fie, how my bones ache ^ what a jaunt have I had * 
ytd I would thou hadst my bones and I thy news 
Nay, come, I pray thee, speak , good, good nurse, speak 


Enter Nurse, with Peter] Theob 
Enter Nurse QqFf After she comes i 
Dyce, Clarke 

iS O GMJ O ^ood Johns O*nottl 
C*hani 

20 [Exit ] Theob om QqFf 

21 Two lines in Ff 

looRstl tookest QaQjFj iookes 
F, looks F^ 


22 Though newsj Though t* news 
Alien conj MS 

23 sham*sij shamest 

25 gtve me leave] let me rest (Q^) 
Pope, &c 

26 jaunt] jaunce Q^Q^, Cambr 
had] om 

28 good, good] good FjjFjF^, Pope^ 
Han 


Cambr Q,, reads here 

And his to me, but old folks, many &in as they wer dead, 

Vnwieldie, slower heauie, and pale as lead.’ 

And this IS followed with slight vanations of spelling by and omit the 

Af , as do Ff, which give the passage thus 

* And his to me, but <^d folkes. 

Many fame as they were dead, 

Vnvneldie, slow, heauy, and pale as lead ’ 

Pope omits the lines, ‘ But old folks lead,’ thinking probably that th^ are due 
to interpolation, a supposition which the unmeaning m the earlier Quartos seems 

to conhrm 

26 ache] S Walker {‘ Vers ^^ 117) Ache, Aches (the noun sutetantive), 
are pronounced ArrcK, Aitches Examples are familiar See particularly Much 
Ado, &c,. III, IV, with the var notes, vol vn, p 99 Was it not also pronounced 
atch / (Compare hake and hatch, &c ) Was the word pronounced both ways? I 
believe that the verb was uniformly ake It is at least frequently, if nc^ always, so 
pnnted, and in some places the pronunciation is established by the metre or otha: 
wise Instances of the spelling ake m the Folio — Rom and Jul [the present Ime, 
and hne 47] , Gonolanus, III, 1, 108, also II, ii, 152 , Timon, III, v, 96, Temped 
III, ni, 2 [For pioofe drawn from the metre and from plays on words from Jther 
po^ vide ad loc. p 119.] Eo 

26 had] Mommseh If the Nurse^s speech be di^omted, the omls^on of 
word 1^ Q, is noteworthy 
13 


K 
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Nurse Jesu, what haste ? can you not stay awhile ? 

Do you not see that I am out of breath ? 30 

ytd How art thou out of breath, when thou hast breath 
To say to me that thou art out of breath ? 

The excuse that thou dost make in this delay 
Is longer than the tale thou dost excuse 

Is thy news good, or bad ? answer to that , 35 

Say either, and FII stay the circumstance , 

Let me be satisfied, is’t good or bad ? 

Nurse Well, you have made a simple choice , you know not 
how to choose a man Romeo * no, not he , though his face be 
better than any man's, yet his leg excels all men's , and for a 
hand, and a foot, and a body, though they be not to be talked 
on, yet they are past compare , he is not the flower of courtesy, ^ 
but. I’ll warrant him, as gentle as a lamb Go thy ways, wench , ' 
serve God What, have you dined at home ? 

Jtd No, no , but all this did I know before 45 

What says he of our marriage ? what of that ? 

Nurse Lord, how my head aches ^ what a head have I * 

It beats as it would fall in twenty pieces 
My back o’ t’ other side, — O, my back, my back * 

Beshrew your heart for sending me about, 50 

To catch my death with jaunting up and down ^ 

Jul F faith, I am sorry that thou art not well 


29 om Johns Cham 
29-34 yesu excuse] Give me some 

Aqua Vtiee Pope, from (Qj), Han 

30 that] om Fg how F^F^, Rowe 
32 me that] Sing (ed 2), Dyce, 

White, Cambr Ktly me, that QqFf, 
Huds me — that Capell et cet 
35 Pope, Han 

3S-44. As verse by Capell 

40 better than any] no better than 
tmother Warb 

leg excels] legs excels F^Fj^F^ 
legs exceU F^, Rowe, ^ c 

41 a bot!^] body Q^Qg bawdy 
FJF'^F^ a Bcew-dy Rowe a bo~dy Pope, 


Theob 

43 ril] / F^FjF^, Rowe, &c 
gentle as a] gentle a Ff, Rowe 

44 dined] dined^ Allen conj MS 

45 thu] this this Fj 

49 My back side] My back t d t* 
other side Coll Ulr Sing (ed 2), Huds^ 
White, Clarke, Hal Ktly 

d t'' other] a tother QqFf 

01 W* “ Q.Q 3 Q 4 o F. 

ah. Qg, Cambr 

51 jaunting] jaunctngC^xdat frr^ 
QaQs 

52 not well] so well F^ so tU F, 
FgP^, Rowe, &c 


42 flower] Hontebl The apparent want of coherence between * the flower of 
courtesy* and 'as gentle as a laml^ is not to be charged to the Nurs€*s want of proper 
concatenation m her stock of ideas, the name of one of the flowers, the Flowef 
Gentle, being m her mind 
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Sweet, sweet sweet nurse, tell me, what says my love? 

Nurse Your love says, like an honest gentleman, 

And a courteous, and a kind, and a handsome, 55 

And, I warrant, a virtuous, — ^Where is your mother ? 

ytil Where is my mother * why, she is within , 

Where should she be ? How oddly thou repliest ^ 

* Your love says, like an honest gentleman, 

Where is your mother ?' 

Nurse O God’s lady dear ^ 60 

Are you so hot ? marry, come up, I trow , 

Is this the poultice for my aching bones ? 

Henceforward do your messages yourself 

yul Here’s such a coil ^ — come, what says Romeo ? 

Nurse Have you got leave to go to shrift to-day ? 65 

yul I have 

Nurse Then hie you hence to Friar Laurence’ cell , 

There stays a husband to make you a wife 
Now comes the wanton blood up in your cheeks, 

They’ll be in scarlet straight at any news 70 

54-56 Ymr mother Ca 60 your mother} mjt mother 

pell ends second line at warrant Steev Rowe 

at handsome, and Prose by Cambr O dearf} om Johns O hotf 

(S Walker conj ) om Cham 

57, 58 As in Rowe Two lines, the 70 The/U any] ThefU be m scar- 
first ending be f Qq Three, ending let strattway at my Han Coll (MS ) 
mother e be? repliest, FI Ulr 

54, Your love says, &c ] Dyce Is this speech slightly corrupted? or ought it 
to be pnnted as prose? [ Vide S Walker {^Cnt ,* vol 1, p 21) ] Ed 
Ul3^ The loquacity of the Nurse, her praise of Romeo’s looks, her hesitation in 
dehvenng his message, all are features to be found m Arthur Brooke’s poem The 
very answer which Romeo gives the Nurse in the preceding scene — she shall be 
shrrdd and married^ — ^is word for word m Brooke The latter also expresdy states 
that Romeo had given gold to the Nurse 

64. ooH] Nar]^ Noise, tumult, difficulty Of very uncertain denvation 
Dyol Bustle, stir, tumult, turmoil, 

Clarke. Sh smnetimes uses it to express what is signified in modem parlance by 

* fuss,* ‘ to-do * 

70 Tliey*!l . news] Coll. ['Notes and Emend*] It was not ‘at any newr 
that Jnliefs che^ would be m scarlet, imt id the particular and joyful tidmgEi 
*»ought by the Nurse. 

Ulr. The old reading yields no sense, and has been left unmolested by the edd. 
only because it is the Nurse who ^leaks The correction of Collier’s (MS ), al 
ihoi^ It departs widely ftom the text, I unheatatiugly adopt 
Coix. (en. z). We do not fetl warranted m varying hem from the erdmary 
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Hie you to church , I must another way. 

To fetch a ladder, by the which your love 
Must climb a bird's nest soon when it is dark , 

I am the drudge, and toil m your delight , 

But you shall bear the burthen soon at night 75 

Go , ril to dinner, hie you to the cell 

jful Hie to high fortune ^ — Honest nurse, farewell \Exeunt 


Scene VI Fnar Laurencis cell 
Enter Friar Laurence and Romeo 

Fn L So smile the heavens upon this holy act 
That after-hours with sorrow chide us not > 

73 chmEl chmde Fnar Laurence’s cell ] Capell The 

Scene vi ] Han Scene vii Rowe Monastery Rowe, &c 
Act hi Scene in Capell 2 after hours\ Hyphen, Pope 


although the emendation of the (MS ) has some plausibility The question is, 
whether the Nurse means to make an allusion to Juliet’s general habit of blushing 
‘ at any news,’ or whether she alludes to the scarlet that must be called up into the 
cheeks of the heroine by the particular intelligence she is to communicate We 
think the former, because the Nurse has already told the most important and inter 
estmg part of her information 

White The old text has an appropriate meaning and must stand 

Dyce (ed 2) Walker (‘O2/’ vol 11, p 255) would read ^straight at my next 
news ’ But according to Capell the onginai text is nght * at such talk (of love and 
Romeo), any talk of that kind, says the speaker, ’tis their custom to put on *^scar- 
tet ” ’ — Notes, &c , vol 11, P iv, p 12 

Ktly In the errata of a work pnnted in 1754 I met * for my r any ’ I, how 
ever, read in preference, * They will be straight m scarlet at my news ’ 

Sc VI ] Steev This was entirely new formed after the first copy IStng Knt 
Coll Muds 

White {*Introd ’ p 22) The traces of another hand than Sh *s that have attracted 
my attention m (Q^) are not many, but they seem to me unmistakable The first that 
I noticed is this entire Scene It will be observed that the vanations m (Q^) from 
the later version are of the most matenal nature , or rather that the whole Scene 
was rewritten, and but a few lines of the earher version was retained The change 
made upon the revision was not in all respects for the better In the Fnar’s second 
^le^h the hne, * So light a foot ne’er hurts the trodden flower,’ contams a daintier 
and more graceful, and therefore it would seem, a more appropriate, figure than, 
*so l^M a foot Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flmt,’ although the three lines 
that follow these last have a fancy and a rhythm peculiarly Shakspeanan, and 
again, in reply, « I am, if 1 be day. Come to my sun shine forth, and make 

me fair,’ has a touch of poetry more exquisite and more dramatic than is to be found 
»n the rewritten scene, which, nimustakably Sh ’s, is not Sh ’s best Of the re- 
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Ro 7 n Amen, amen * but come what sorrow can, 

It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 

That one short minute gives me m her sight 5 

Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 

Then love-devourmg death do what he dare, 

It IS enough I may but call her mine 
Fn L These violent delights have violent ends 
And in their triumph die, like fire and powder lO 

Which as they kiss consume The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome m his own deliciousness 
And m the taste confounds the appetite 
Therefore, love moderately, long love doth so, 

Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow 15 


7 lave dffvounng\ om Hyphen, 

F, 

•mkat Ju\ what thou Seymour 

conj 

8 enough /] tnough I F,Fj,Fg 
10 trmmph dte^ triumph die F, 


11 j&wjJ meet Pope, &c 

12 loathsome'\ lotksomnesse 
5 :w] tis Rowe (ed 2)*, 8Lc 

15 [Enter Juliet] After line 20, 
Dyce, White, Cham Clarke 


mamder, lines 1026-1033, 1044, 1045, 1050, 1051 of (QJ will, I think, hardly be 
attnbuted to Sh at any penod of his career, by readers of discnmmation, who are 
well acquainted with his works and those of his elder contemporaries They are 
too tame, feeble, and formal, both in rhythm and sense, to have ever been wntten by 
him for the stage 

6 Do thou but] Coleridge (‘Z?/ Rem"* vol n, p 155) The precipitancy, 
which IS the character of the play, is well marked in this shmt scene of waiting for 
Juhef s amval 

9 These violent] Mal, So, m The Rape of Lucrece, 894 ‘These violent 
vanities can never last * 

9 violent ends] Walker (‘ Vers &c , p 138) cites this hne as an instance of 
the pronunciation of the same word in the same line at one time as a trisyllable and 
at another as a dissyllable 

14* love moderately] Vkcher {*Aesthetih,oder Wtssensehafi des ScRSnen^ 1857, 
vol m, p X124) In the view of Gervinus, who traces the tragical end throughout 
to the excess of violent passion, thare is a species of trs^dy which does not merely 
illustrate character, but which contains no truth of univ^sal interest bcycmd the 
lesson that teaches the duty of moderatioai, a lesson which, as an abstract proposition 
of morahty, can never be the b^is of any great poetic work. Accordingly, Gervinus 
preaches moderahcm to Rmaeo — very properly, doubtless , Fnar Lawrence does so 
too But had Romeo minded the lesam, there would have been no impassKmed 
youth, near would Love have been represented in the Drama in all its power, its infin 
itude. At another time one may bethink hin^dif that there are other thmgs besides 
Xove m the world, — ^refie«^ion, here and now the dmmty of Love is the 

Ihn^, this it is that is to be represented, an ideal passion. Even tore there 

ia» 
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Enter Juliet 

Here comes the lady O, so light a foot 
Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flint 
A lover may bestride the gossamer 
That idles in the wanton summer air, 


l8, 19 gossamer td/es'} gossamour 
idles Rowe, 5 Lc Capell gcssa 

mours, ydeles Q, gossamours, ydles 
Q^FjF^ gossamours idles Q^QjF^ 


gossamours idle Mai gossamers idle 
Var Knt (ed i), Coll XJlr Del Smg 
Iluds Hal Ktly 

20 fall , ji?] full so Eng Par ^ 


besides this passion, the world without, and it is the duty of the lover, doubtless, duly 
to consider it It is wrong, and not wrong, in Romeo, that, m the impetuosity ol 
his passion, he forgets it It is in this twilight that tragedy has place 

15 Too swift, &c ] Johns He that travels too fast is as long before he comes 
to the end of his journey as he that travels slow Precipitation produces mishap 
\Stng 

Rank By means of lets coming in the way — * The more haste, the worse speed ’ 

16, 17 light fiintj Steev This violent hyperbole appears to me not only 
more reprehensible, but even less beautiful than the lines as they were onginally 
written, where the lightness of Juliet’s motion is accounted for from the cheerful 
effects the passion of love produced m her mind [Sing Iluds 

16 so light a foot] Coll (ed 2) Singer, following Steevens in this extract, 
and not having referred to (Qj), misquotes it in an accidentally matenal point, since 
a comparison shows that * so light a foot,’ as it stands in QqFf, had been misheard 
by the person who put together (Q^) (from shorthand or other notes), < so light of 
foot' Such was extremely likely to be the case On any other account the van 
ance is unimportant 

18 gossamer] Steev The long white filament which flies m the 'air m summei 
\Dyce ] In Hannibal and Scipio, 1637, by Nabbes 

* Fine as Arachne’s web, or gossamer l*jgyjssk4tmere * Nares], 

Whose curls, when garnished by their dressing, shew 

Like spun \lihtmu * Nares] vapour when ’tis pearl d with dew?^ 

Mal See Bullokar's English Expository 1616 ^Gossomor Things that flye like 
cobwebs in the ayre ' 

Nares From the French, gossampzne, the cotton tree, which is from gossiptum, 
properly, therefore, cotton wool Also any light downy matter, such as the flying 
seeds of thistles and other plants Now used not unfrequently to signify the long, 
ffoatmg cobwebs seen m fine weather m the air 

Kolt White It is formed from the collected webs of flying spiders, and dunng 
odm weather m autumn, sometimes falls m amazing quantises ^Sing 

j&Na {Note on Zmr, IV, vi, 49] Some think it the down of plants, others the 
vapomr azisuig from hoggy or mardiy ground in warm weather The etymon of this 
word, which has puzzled the lexicographers, is said to be summer goose or summer 
gauze y hence * gauze o* the summer,' its well known name in the north See Horet 
Momenta Crauenay or the Graver Dialect Exempted, 1824, 8vo, p 79 
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And yet not fall , so light is vanity 

Jul Good even to my ghostly confessor 
Fn L Romeo shall thank thee, daughter, for us both 
Jul As much to him, else is his thanks too much 
Rom Ah, Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 
Be heap’d like mine, and that thy skill be more 25 

To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich music’s tongue 
Unfold the imagined happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter 

Jid Conceit, more rich m matter than in words, 30 

Brags of his substance, not of ornament 
They are but beggars that can count their worth , 


21 [Embraceth the Fnar] Allen 
conj MS 

23 the ts] QaQjF^, Capell, Del 
Dyce, Sta White, Cambr else tn 


F,F,<^Fj else are Rowe, &c , Var et 
cet 

23 [Embraceth Romeo ] Allen conj 
MS from(QJ 


20 vamty] Clarke Here used for * tnvial pursuit,’ ‘ vain delight * Tlie word 
was much employed m this sense by dmnes in Sh *s time , and with much propnety 
IS so put into the good old Fnar’s mouth 

23 else is] CiARKE Though ‘thanks* was sometimes treated as a no in singu 
lar, we do not believe that Sh *s ear would have allowed him to wnte *As much to 
him, else is kts thanks too much * 

30 conceit] Mal It here means tmagtnahon [ 5 w^] So in The Rape of 
T ucrece * — which the conceited painter drew,’ &c [ 5 /a 

Craik i*Eng 0/ Sh * p 135] To conceit is another form of our ^ill familiar to 
conceive And the noun concede which survives with a limited meaning (the con 
ception of a man by himself, which is so apt to be one of over estimation), is also 
frequent in Sh with the sense, nearly, of what we now call concepiiont in general 
Sometimes it is used in a sense which might almost be said to be the opposite of 
what it now means , as when Juliet [in this passage] employs it as the term to denote 
her all-absorbing afiection for Romeo, or as when Gratiano, in the Mer of Ven , I, i* 
90, speaks of a sort of men who 

* do a wiIM stiBxiess estertam. 

With purpose to be dress'd w an opmKm 
Of mvsdxmt gravity, pro&cowd cotaoest— > 

that IS, deep thoi^ht So, again, when Rosaline, in Love’s Lab , 11 , i, 72, speakii^ ot 
Biron, describes his * fair tongue’ as * concept’s expositor,’ all that she means is, that 
speech is the expounder of thougl^ The scriptural expression, still in familiar use, 
* wise m his own conceit,* means merdy wise in his own thought, or in his own eyes, 
as we are told m the margin the Hebrew IxteraBy signifies. In the New Testament, 
where we have ‘ m their own ooace^* the Greek is sunply wap* iavr^ (in 
fliemselves) 

32 b^garsJSiEEV In Ant and Qeo , I, i, 15 * There’s b^gary la th« 
thM can be reiteied^ 
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But my true love is grown to such excess, 

I cannot sum up half my sum of wealth 
Fn L Come, come with me, and we will make short work , 
For, by your leaves, you shall not stay alone 36 

Till holy church incorporate two in one [Exeunt 


ACT III 


Scene I A pubhc place 


Enter Mercxjtio, Benvolio, Page, and Servants 

Ben I pray thee, good Mercutio, let's retire 
The day is hot, the Capulets abroad, 

And, if we meet, we shall not 'scape a brawl , 

For now these hot days is the mad blood stirring 4 

Mer Thou art like one of those fellows that when he enters 
the confines of a tavern claps me his sword upon the table, and 
says ‘ God send me no need of thee and by the operation of 


34 sum my\ Capell sum up sum 
pf half my Sta Cambr summe 

up some of kalfe my Q4Q5 sum up 
some of halfe my Ff sum up some half 
of my Rowe sum up one half of my 
Pope, &c sum up sums of half my 
Johns sum the sum of half my Anon 
conj ap Ranxi, Coll (MS ) 

Act m Scene i ] Rowe om QqFf 
Act III Scene IV Capell 


A public place ] Capell The street 
Rowe, &c 

Enter ] Capell Enter Mercutio, 
Benvolio, and men QqFf 

2 Capulets\ Capels Qs,Q, 

3 Andy %f^ An tf Del and b 
Walker conj 

3, 4. As in Rowe Prose, QqFf 
5 thosel ^^sse QqF^F^F^, Sta 
7, 8 of the] of a Rowe, Pope, Han 


34 sum up half] Sta The meaning seems plain enough, — ‘I cannot sum up 
the sum or total of half my wealth ’ 

2 The day is hot] Johnson It is observed that, in Italy, almost all assassina- 
tions are committed during the heat of summer {Stn^ Cam Verp Eal 

Reed In Sir Thomas Smithes Commonwealth of England, 1583, b 11, c xix, 
p 70 * And commonly every yeere or each second yeere in the beginning of som 
mer afterwards {for tn the warme hme people for the most part be more unruly^ 
even in the calm time of peace, the pnnce with his counsell,’ Ac , [Stn^ 
Hal Clarhe 

3 And, if] Waeker {*Crti ’ vd^ 11, p 153) And tf [Read antf Ed ] is always, 
in the old plays, pnnted and tf, indeed, an is uniformly wntten andy except in the 
form an ’/ werey which is, J think, made one word [Foot note by Lettsom. Not 
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the second cup draws it on the drawer, when indeed there is no 
need 

Ben Am I like such a fellow ? 10 

Mer Come, come, thou art as hot a Jack in thy mood as any 
m Italy, and as soon moved to be moody and as soon moody to 
be moved 

Ben And what to ^ 14 

Mer Nay, an there were two such, we should lia\e none 
shortly, for one would kill the other Thou^ why, thou wilt 
quarrel with a man that hath a hair more, or a hair less, in his 
beard than thou hast Thou wilt quarrel with a man for crack- 
ing nuts, having no other reason but because thou hast hazel 
eyes , what eye, but such an eye, would spy out such a quarrel ? 
thy head is as full of quarrels as an egg is full of meat, and 
yet thy head hath been beaten as addle as an egg for quarrelling 
Thou hast quarrelled with a man for coughing in the street, 
because he hath wakened thy dog that hath lam asleep m the 
sun Didst thou not fall out with a tailor for wearing his new 
doublet before Easter? with another, for tying his new shoes 
with old riband ? and yet thou wilt tutor me from quarrelling ^ 
Ben An I were so apt to quarrel as thou art, any man should 
buy the fee-simple of my life for an hour and a quarter 
Mer The fee-simple * O simple * 30 


8 I/] (Q,) Pope ktm QqFf, Rowe, 

Coll Ulr Del Huds Sta White, Hal 
14. t&\ Pope too QqFf, Rowe, Sta 
15 an\ Pope and QqFf, Rowe 
20 •am 4 d'\ could Capell (corrected 


m Errata) 

27 frofn\ for Q,, Pope, &c Capell, 
White 

28 Ani Capell And QqFf, Rowe 
If Pope, &c 


tiniformly The folio, Midsum N 0 , I, 11, p 147, col 2, has ‘ and ’twere any 
Nightingale,’ and so in i Hen IV II, i and 11, p 53, col i, and p 54, col i , * \nd 
’twere not as good a deede as,’ &c ] Many of the errors to which this gave nse are, 
as yet, nncorrected 

8 draws it] Del Drwm is a neuter verb, and h%m^ of QqFf, is the pleonastic 
Dativus ethicus 

10 Am I] Clarke. The quietness of this retort, with the slight but sigmficant 
empha^ which we imagine thmwn upon the */,* admirably gives point to the hu- 
morous effect of Mercutio’s lecturing Benvoho — the sedate and peace making Ben 
voho, and lectured by Mercutio, cd all people I — the sn of quarrelsomeness 

14 what to] Sta. And what ioo^ of the old cqn^, means * And what else T or 
‘ What more ^ [D^ce 

27 tutor] Hal. Thou wilt endeavor to retrain me, 1 ^ prudential advw^, faat 
quarrelling 
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Enter Tybalt and others 

Ben By my head, here come the Capulets 
Mer By my heel, I care not 
Tyb Follow me close, for I will speak to them — 
Gentlemen, good den , a word with one of you 34 

Mer And but one word with one of us ? couple it with some- 
thing , make it a word and a blow 

Tyb You shall find me apt enough to that, sir, an you will 
give me occasion 

Mer Could you not take some occasion without giving ? 

Tyb Mercutio, thou consort’st with Romeo, — 40 

Mer Consort ^ what, dost thou make us minstrels ? an thou 
make minstrels of us, look to hear nothing but discords , here’s 
my fiddlestick, here’s that shall make you dance ’Zounds 
consort ^ 

Be 7 t We talk here in the public haunt of men 45 


30 Enter ] Han Enter Tybalt, 
Petnicbio, and others QqFf Trans 
ferred by Coll Ulr Del Sing (ed 2), 
Huds A^ite, Hal Ktly to follow line 
31, by Dyce, Sta Clarke, to follow line 32 

31 come the Capulets] comes the 
Capulets 

35 us q us, Qj, 

37 an] Capell, Knt Del Dyce, Sta 
Cambr and QqFf, Rowe zf Pope, 
&c Var et cet 

38 w«//] shall Qg 


40 ccnsort*st] consortest Qq, Bos* 
Sing Knt Com Haz Ktly 

Romeo , — ] Capell Romeo — 
Rowe, 8.C Romeo QqF^F^F^ Romeo, 

41 an] Capell ana QqFf tf 
Pope, &c 

43 ^Zounds,] Zounds Qq Come Ff 
Come, Rowe Come f Johns 

[Laying his Hand on his Sword 
Rowe Sinking his hilts Coll (ed 2) 
(MS) 


33 Follow me} Mal. I strongly suspect this line and the stage direction of 
Q, to be an interpolation , for would TybsdPs partisans suffer him to be killed with 
out taking part in the afiiray? That they do not join in it appears from the account 
given by Benvolio [Eal 

Steev Malone forgets that, even m his own ed , Tybalt is not killed while hia 
partisans are on the stage Th^ go out with him after he has wounded Mercutio, 
and he himself re enters, unattended, when he fights with Romeo \ffal 
34. Gentlemen, good den] Walker {^Vers^ p 189) Gentlemen is ve-y 
a dissyllable [This hne cited J 

41, Consort] Sing To comprehend Mercubo’s captious indignation it should be 
rem^^nbered that a mnsort was the old term for a set or conrpany of musicians, 
according BuBokar and Phillips. \Suds,^a Dyce 
Olarke^ iCercntio, who was an mvited guest at CapulePs feast, is so much an 
mtimate of that family that one of its members thinks he has a nght to call hTm to 
account for his constant association with the son to the head of the rival House 
43 ’^rounds] WhiteT "Come* of F, was m deference to the 3 Jac I 
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Either withdraw unto some pnvate place. 

Or reason coldly of your grievances. 

Or else depart , here all eyes gaze on us 
Mer Men’s eyes were made to look, and let tliem gaze , 

I will not budge for no man’s pleasure, I 50 


Enter Romeo 


Tyh Well, peace be with you, sir , here comes my man 
Mer But I’ll be hang’d, sir, if he wear your livery 
Marry, go before to field, he’ll be your follower, 

Your worship in that sense may call him — man 

Tyb Romeo, the hate I bear thee can afford 55 

No better term than this, — ^thou art a villain 
Rom Tybalt, the reason that I have to love thee 
Doth much excuse the appertaining rage 


47 Of^ And Capell, Byce, Coll 
(MS ), Cham Clarke, Ktly 
50 Enter Romeo] After line 51, 
Dyce, Cham Clarke After line 54, 
Sta. 

53 first Pope, See 


54 Atm — man} Capell ktm man 
QqFf, Rowe, See Dyce, White, Cambr 

55 bate} (Qj) Pope love QqFf, 
Theob &c Knt Com Del Sta Cambr 

57 that} om Capell 

58 excuse} exceed Coll (MS ) 


47 Or reason] Dyce A mistake occasiored 1 ^ the which commences the 
next line 

White. Benvoho presents a tnple alternative either to withdraw to a pnvate 
place, or to discuss the matter qmetly where they were, or else to part company, anc 
It IS supremely in character that on such an occasion he should perceive and sug^jesl 
all these methods of avoiding public scandal 

Clarke It is more likely that Benvoho should recommend his fnends to retire 
and talk over their gnevances coolly, tlian that he should offer them three alter 
natives. 

48 depart] Sta Or part See Love's Lab L,!!, i ‘Which we much 
rather had depart withal ' 

50 1 will - 1 ] Sta The duplication of the pronoun is a construction of fre- 

quent use m the language of Sh *s time So in The Tempest, III, 111 

* You ax« three mea of desUny 

(That bath to nstroaoieet this lowear wot 
A nd what is m’t} the oevesr-sarfi^ied saa 
Hath C3Qs*d to b^ch up 

55 the love] Del (‘Zex ') This is of course ironical Most edd adqpt the 
much feebler readn^ of (Q,)» whereto can ^ord* does not exactly aj^ly An 
offer grant of hme can be expected, but not of hate 

Ulr I follow (Qj) because Coil’s (MS) has ^ hotel because, moreover 
Tylmlt appeals to be too wild and funous to avail himself of ironical expressiims 

58 excuse] O^LL. (ed. x) The (MS ) meam that the love Romeo bears T^^bal 
goes far bejroiui the rage he Should otherwise have felt at such a 
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To such a greeting villain am I none , 

Therefore farewell , I see thou know’st me not 
Tyb Boy, this shall not excuse the injuries 
That thou hast done me , therefore turn and draw 
Rofn I do protest, I never injured thee, 

But love thee better than thou canst devise, 

Till thou shalt know the reason of my love 
And so, good Capulet, — ^which name I tender 
As dearly as mine own, — ^be satisfied 

Mer O calm, dishonourable, vile submission * 

A la stoccata carries it away 
Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk ? 

Tyb What wouldst thou have with me ? 

Mer Good king of cats, nothing but one of your nine lives. 


65 


[Draws 

70 


59 am /] I am Pope, &.c om 

Rowe 

60 knowesi QjjQj 

61 tnjuries\ tmures 

63 tnjured’\ zmurud Qj^, Momm 

64 l(yue\ lodd Ff, Rowe 
demsel\ deme Qj^QjQ^FjF^Fg 

danst, F^, Rowe, &c devue Cambr 
67 mmi\ Q3 my The rest, Rowe, 
&c Capell 

69 A la stoccatd\ Capell Alla 
siuccdho QqFj, Pope AUasiucatho 


Rowe Ah f la Stoccata Theob 
Johns Ea f la stoccata Han 
Alla stoccata Knt Dyce (ed 2), Cambr 
carries it away ] carry it away f 
Lettsom conj 

[Draws ] Capell om QqFf 

70 you rat-catcher^ Vou, Rat- 
catcher, Rowe 

will"] come, will Han 

71 wouldsf] QaQ^F^ woulds The 
rest 



58 appertaming rage To] Walker (*Critl vol 1, p 162) [cites this as a 
pecuhar construction with the adjective] , that is, ra^e appertaining to 
63 injured] Mommsen The old nnd especially more correct form, injurted 
(cf Nares, ed Halhw s v), is to be preferred, used as it is here in manifest reference 
to the preceding substantive, and with a thoroughly denominative application No 
one seems to have noticed it, all adopt the more common form, inptred, of (Q^) 
and Qg, or rather the injured of F, In the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the old form had already vanished, and was frequently omitted from oldei pieces by 
the prmters Yet it is found undoubtedly a few times m Lyly (before 1 584), Mar 
lowe (before 1586), and Heywood (before 1604) See Dyce in Marl I,p 19 The 
latter learned commentator, as well as all the others, failed to notice it m this passage, 
where it is an interesting archaism 

69 A la stoccata] Steev Stoccata is the Italian term for a thrust or stab with 
rt rapier, l^Stng Ent Verp Euds Sta 

Ulr Hercirtio i^es la stoccata as one word, and places before it the indefinite 
article a He intends to say ‘Only a well-directed thrust carries away this shame* 
fill' submission * SchlegeFs translation is here incorrect 
Clarke. Mcrcutio Jocos^y gjveatbs term as a title for Tybalt 
72 kixi^ of ca ^3 Mal. Ahud *1^ to his name [Smg Ulr Del Euds 
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that I mean to make bold withal, and, as you shall use me here- 
after, dry-beat the rest of the eight Will you pluck your sword 
out of his pilcher by the ears > make haste, lest mine be about 
your ears ere it be out 76 

Tyb I am for you \Drawmg 

Rom Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up 
Mer Come, sir, your passado \TJtey jighi 


73 me hereafterl\ me^ hereafter 
Rowe 

74 dry beaf] Hyphen by Rowe * 
(ed 2?) 

75 ptlcher~\ pilche Warb Ktly 


pitcher Sing (ed 2) pitchy nr, Sta* 
conj 

77 [Drawing] Rowe om QqFf 
79 [They fight ] Capell 


74 dry-beat] Clarke That is, severeiy heat Dry in the sense of ‘hard,* 
‘ severe,* comes indirectly from drten, an ancient verb for endure or suffer, and the 
Scottish and old English verb to ‘ dree,* which has the same meaning Lord Bacon, 
and Butler m his *■ Hudibras,* use the word m this sense 41 so it is in Com of Err 
II, 11, 64 

75 pilcher] Warb We should read ptlcke, which signifies a cloak or coat of 
skms, meaning the scabbard [Sing Ends 

Steev This explanation is, I believe, just Nash, in Pierce Pennyless, 1595, 
speaks of a carman in a leather ptlche (ed i), Ends Clarke ] Again, in 

Decker’s Satiromastix, 1602 ‘ I’ll beat five pounds out of his leather ptlch * Again, 
Thou hast forgot how thou ambled’st m a leather pdch, by a play waggon in the 
highway, and took’st mad Jeronimo’s part, to get service among the mimicks * It 
appears from this passage that Ben Jonson acted the part of Eurommo in the Span- 
ish tragedy, the speech being addressed to Earace, under which character old Ben 
IS ndiculed \Eal 

Nares a scabbard \Knt ] from pylche, a skin coat, Saxon See Skinner 
Sing (ed 2) There has been a vain attempt to make Pdcker signify a leathern 
aheath, because a Pilch meant a leathern coat or pelt It is quite evident that in 
this jocose, bantenng speech Mercutio substitutes Pitcher for Scabbard The poet 
was familiar with the proverb ‘ Pitchers have ears,* of which he has twice availed 
himself The ears, as every one knows, are the handles, which have since been 
called the li^, pitcher was suggested 1^ the play upon the wmrd ears, which is here 
used for h£^ in the plural, according to the usage of the poet’s time ISta 
Sta a pi^h was the name for some miter garment made of leather Pierce Pen 
mless,’ 1592, cited], and the word might be applied suitably aacmgh for the leathern 
sheath a rapier Perhaps we should read, ‘ out of his pilch, sir,’ &c 

Coll, (ad 2) No other instance has been adduced oi the use of this word in 
this way m mxy odier author [ White ] Very likely the last pliable was 
acmdentaOy added 1 ^ the pnnt^, and that Mercutio said, * Hack your sword ou^ 
his pitch ’ \Ulr 
Dyoe. a scabbard, a ^eath. 

Ktlt I think the ng^ wmd m p^he, a leathern coat In V, 1, 202, the 
of a dagger is termed ite house 
X 4 
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Rom Draw, Benvolio , beat down their weapons 80 

Gentlemen, for shame, forbear this outrage ^ 

Tybalt, Mercutio, the prince expressly hath 
Forbid this bandying in Verona streets 

Hold, Tybalt * good Mercutio * \_Exeimt Tybalt a 7 id his 

Partisans 

Mer I am hurt , 

A plague o’ both your houses ’ I am sped 85 

Is he gone, and hath nothing > 

Ben What, art thou hurt ? 

Mer Ay, ay, a scratch, a scratch , marry, ’tis enough 
Where is my page ? Go, villain, fetch a surgeon \_Bxit Page 
Ram Courage, man , the hurt cannot be much 8g 

Mer No, ’tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church- 
door , but ’tis enough, ’twill serve Ask for me to-morrow, and 
you shall find me a grave man I am peppered, I warrant, for 


80 down their weapons^ tkeir wea 
fans down Allen conj MS 
80 [draws and runs between Ca 

80-84 Draw good Mercutio Qq 
Ff Capeil ends tbe lines Benvoho , 
shame, Mercutio, bandying Mercu- 
tio So also Var (Com ) Coll Ulr 
Huds White, Hja Ktly 

82 [stnvii>g to part them Capeil 

83 Forhd thu] Q, Forbid 

0 ^ Forbidden Ff, Rowe, &c Knt 
Com Del Sing (ed 2), Dyce, Sta 
Harke 


^ 3 > ^4 Tybalt Here in ite 

rona — Tybalt , — Seymour conj 

83 PeronaJ Veronals Qg 

84 [Exeunt ] Tibalt vnder Ro 
meos arme thrasts Mercutio, m and 
flyes (Q,)XJlr Away Tybalt Qq Exit 
Tybalt Ff Tybalt under Romeo^s arm 
stabs Mercutio and flies with his follow- 
ers Cambr 

85 d both your] Dyce, Cham Hal 
Cambr Knt (ed 2) a both Qq a 
both the F, of both the F^FgF^, Rowe, 
&c d both the Capeil, Var et cet 

88 [Exit Page 3 Capeil om QqFf 


85 your] Dyce The ‘the’ [of Ff] being evidently an error, for presently after 
Mercutio twice exclaims, plague d both your houses r 

White Possibly y' was mistaken for y«, and we should read as afterward, ‘ vom 
nouses’ 

92 grave man] Farmer Tbis jest was better m old language than it is at 
present Lidgate says, m his elegy upon Chaucer ‘ My master Chaucer i ow is 
gram^ "[Smg Hal 

SteSV We meet with the same quibble m The Revenger’s Tragedy, i6o8, where 

Vindicse dre^es up a lady’s shull and observes ‘ she has a somewimt grave 

Ibokwilhl^r’ [ 5 /^ Hal 

Mai«. la Sar Thomas Ov^hmy’s Description ^ a Sextm, Characters, 1^x6 * At 
every church-style comnumly there^s an ale hou^ , where let him bee found never 
so idle-pated, hee is still sl grave drunkard^ Sta Hal 

Coleridge {Ltd Rem. vol II, p 156, ed 1836) How fine an effect the wit and 
raillery habitual to Me cutro, even strc^i^ing with his pam, give fej Romeb’s follow 
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this world — A plague o* both your houses * — ‘Zounds, a dog, a 
rat, a mouse, a cat, to scratch a man to death * a braggart, a 
rogue, a villain, that fights by the book of arithmetic ^ — Why the 
devil came you between us ? I was hurt under your arm 9^ 
Rom I thought all for the best 
Mer Help me into some house, Benvolio, 

Or I shall faint A plague o* both your houses ^ 

They have made worms* meat of me I have it, too 

And soundly too your houses ? Mtfcutio xX7td 

Betivolto 

Rom This gentleman, the pnnce‘s near ally, 

My very friend, hath got his mortal hurt 


93 o’ botEl Capell a both QqF, 
of both Rowe, &c on both Johns 

^Zounds\ sounds QaQgQ^ 
What Ff, Rowe, &c Capell, Knt Com 
Ulr 

99 o’ botkl a both The rest on 
hth Johns 

loo, loi I have tt houses'] Dyce, 
Cambr Ktly One line m QqFf, et cet 

100 have tfj hdt Capell 


101 soundh too ] Capell soundly 

too — Ro\ve, Pope, Han soundly^ to Q* 
soundly to soundly too F, 

soundly too^F^F^ soundly too Plagued 
Theob Wirb Johns 

[Exeunt ] Ex Mer Ben Rowe 
Exit QqFf Exeunt (QJ 

102 Scene n Pope, Han Wart> 

103 got his] got this Qa, Momm 
Cambr gott his 


mg speech, and at the same time so completely justifying his passionate revenge on 
Tybalt ^ 

Sta In Italy the funeral follows close upon death, and it was so formerly in 
England too, hence poor Mercutio’s quibble \Clarke], and the fact of the narcotic 
administered to Juliet being tempered to operate only * two and forty hours,’ are 
toctiy in keeping with the usages of the penod 

Hajxam {^Lii of Europd') It seems to have been necessary to keep down the 
other characters that they might not overpower the pnncipal one , and though we 
can by no means agree with Dryden, that if Sh had nc^ killed Mercutio, Mercutio 
would have killed him, there might have been some danger of his killing Romeo 
His bnlliaM vivacity shows the s<toess of the otha: a httle to a disadvantage 
IVtrt 

Veehahck. Perhaps Hallam has hit upon the true reason, for it is worthy of 
V)te that the disath of Mercutio is wholly the Poet’s own invention It does not 
some fmm tike poem or novel, where there is merely an accidental contest between the 
Capulets and Mtmfeagues, whom Romeo, endeavoring to part, is assailed Tybalt, 
tnd kills in sel^^defence, not in for the murder of a fnend 

101 jcmr houses] Clarke. The meEcsctasaX attempt to repeat his former sen- 
tence, * A plague d IxA yom: houses!’ — the shadowy fragment of the one phrase, 
*your homsesf b^c^ but an msulistanhsd representation of the other — serves ex- 
quisitely to indicafee ^ irtt ^seech of the dying man, and poetically to image his 
felling powers 

105 got hisj Mommsen The nmversally adopted reading, ^/il7j,date& merely 
from a mx^innt m Q^gi^hts from which and F, made got hts 
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In my behalf, my reputation stain'd 

With Tybalt's slander, — ^Tybalt, that an hour 105 

Hath been my cousin O sweet Juliet, 

Thy beauty hath made me effeminate. 

And in my temper soften'd valour's steel ^ 

Re enter Benvolio 

Ben O Romeo, Romeo, brave Mercutio's dead * 

That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds, I lo 

Which too untimely here did scorn the earth 

Rom This day's black fate on more days doth depend , 

This but begins the woe others must end 


Re-enter Tybalt 

Ben Here comes the furious Tybalt back again 
Rom Alive, m triumph ^ and Mercutio slam * 


104 reputation'] reputation's S 
Walker conj (Lettsom ap Dyce ) 

106 cousin] kinsman (Qj) Capell, 
Vax (Com ) Sing Byce, Oarke, Cambr 
108 Re enter ] hastily Capell 
Enter QqFf 

112 more"] mo moe 

dotK\ doe F3 do F^ does F^, 

Rowe, &c 

1 13 begins the woe] Qg, Dyce (ed 
2), Cambr begins^ the wo or woe 
Q^FjF^Fg begins the woe^ F^, Rowe, 


IIS 

&c Capell, et cet begins the woe. Com 
1 13 Re-enter ] Capell Enter 
Ff om Qq Transferred by Dyce, 
White, Clarke to follow line 117 
1 15 Alive ^ in triumph ^ Dyce, 
from (Qi)» Cambr He gan tn triumph 
Qa triumph Q3Q4 He gon 

in tnumphy F^F^ He gone in triumph^ 
QgFgF^, Rowe, IJlr Alive ^ in tri 
umph ^ Pope, &c Again 9 in tri 
umph ? Capell Alive in triumph I Sta 
Alwe t m tmumph / Var et cet 


no aspired] Steev In Greene’s Card of Fancy, 1608 ‘ Her haughty mind is 

too lofty for me to aspire * In Chapman’s Ninth Iliad *■ and asptPd the gods’ 

eternal seats ’ We never use this verb at present without some particle, as to and 
after ISmg Sta 

Mal, So also Marlowe, in his Tamburlaine, 1590 ‘And both our souls aspire 
celestial thrones ’ {Sing Sta 

Sta. So to the word armv we always add at, unto, or in, but the old wnters 
frequafitly adopted the construction m the text And our author, 3 Hen VI ♦ 

V, in, 8 ‘ th<»e powers that the Queen Hath raised m Galha have arrtdd the 

coast,’ 

WmTE. As we now use attain 

112 This day’s, ] Johns. Tins day’s unhappy destiny hangs aver the days 
yet to come There will yet be more mischief Huds 

1x5 tnumph’] Ulr. It seems to me ‘He gone' accords mudi better with the 
foUowing * in triumph.’ 
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Away to heaven, respective lenity, 

And fire-eyed fury be my conduct now^ — 

Now, Tybalt, take the ‘villain’ back again 

That late thou gavcst me ^ for Mercutio’s soul 

Is but a little way above our heads, 120 

Staying for thine to keep him company, 

Either thou, or I, or both, must go with him 

jyd Thou, wretched boy, that didst consort him here, 

Shalt with him hence 

Rom This shall determine that \They fight , 

Tybalt falls 

Ben Romeo, a\i^ay, be gone * 12$ 

The citizens are up, and Tybalt slam 
Stand not amazed the prince will doom thee death 
If thou art taken Hence * — ^be gone * — ^away * 

Rom O, I am fortune’s fool ^ 

Ben Why dost thou stay? \Exit 

Romeo 


Enter Citizens, 


First Cit Which way ran he that kill’d Mercutio? 130 

Tybalt, that murderer, which way ran he ? 


1 17 Pope from (Q,) fier 122 Ett^] Or (QJ Pope, &c 

end Qj, fier and fire ami 130 Scene ill Pope, Han Warb 

Qj Eire, and FjF^, Rowe Johns 


1 16 respective lemty] Mal Cool, considerate gentleness [Stng Huds Dyce 

S Walker, (*Crttt vol 1, p 180), cites this as an exception under his ‘Art 

xxvm Perspectvue, directive, &c , are frequently used by Sh and his contempora 
nes, so to speak, in a passive sense ’ 

117 conduct] Mal, For conductor Euds Sta 

129 fortune’s fool] Johns I am always running m the way of evil fortune 
hke the hoo! in the play ‘Thou art death’s fool,* in Meas for Meas Eal 

Dooce. There is certainly no allusion to any yiay Sh is veiy fond alluding 
to the mockery fortune Thus we have, * Ye fools of fortune ’ — Ttm of Athens 
‘ I am the natural fool of fortune ’ — Lear In the last passage a pointed allusion is 
made to the tdi^ fool Sir J Sucking uses the same expression in his play of Tke 
Go^hns,. and Hamlet ^leaks of ‘the fools of nature,’ precisely m the same sense 
{Stfig Mal 

SiNa In luIuH Caesar the expression is, ‘ He is but fortune’s knave ’ [Mal 

Sta I am the spent of fortune 

Clarke. It has reference to the * fooP in the old my^enes, moralities, or dra- 
matic shows, who is represented as the perpetual object of pursuit, mockery, and 
disaster 

14 • 


L 
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Ben There lies that Tybalt 
First Cit Up, sir, go with me , 

I charge thee in the prince’s name, obey 


Enter Pnnce, attended , Montague, Capulet, thetr Wives, and Ciphers 

Pnn Where are the vile beginners of this fray? 

Ben O noble prince, I can discover all 135 

The unlucky manage of this fatal brawl 
There lies the man, slam by young Romeo, 

That slew thy kinsman, brave Mercutio 

La Cap Tybalt, my cousin * O my brother’s child * 

O pnnce ^ O cousin ^ husband * O, the blood is spilt 140 
Of my dear kinsman ^ — Prince, as thou art true, 

For blood of ours, shed blood of Montague 
O cousin, cousin * 

Pnn Benvoho, who began this bloody fray ? 

Ben Tybalt, here slam, whom Romeo’s hand did slay, 145 


132 Up\ You Coll (MS ) 

133 nafne\ names 

Enter ] Capell, substantially Enter 
Pnnce, olde Montague, Capulet, their 
wives and all QqFf 

134 vtle\ m/d FjjFg 

135 all} all 

140 0 ^ncet husband f C?,] O 

PrincOf O Cozm, husband, O QqFf 
Unhappy s^htl a/as Pope, &c from 
(Qj) Frmee, 0 — cousin — husband--^ 


O — Johns O prince f — 0 husband t — 
O, Capell (corrected to O cousin f — 
husband f — O, in Notes and MS *) 
Dyce, White, Clarke, Ktly Unhappy 
sight f ah mCf Mai , from (Q^), Var 
(Com ) 

O, the'\ the Knt Com 

143 O cousm, cousin om Pope, 
&c (Johns ) 

144 Benvo/id\ om Coll (MS ) 
h/oody'\ Qq om Ff, Rowe, &c 


140 O prince ’ &c] Knt (ed 2) Some modem eds in this and in other 
passages have adopted the arbitrary course of ma/nng up a text out of (Q,) and 
without regard to the important circumstance that this later edition was ‘ newly cor- 
rected, augmented, and amended,*^ — ^and that the folio, in nearly every essential par- 
ncular, follows it 

140 O cousin*] Dyce This line is no doubt corrupted, ‘cozin’ would seem 
to have crept into it, in consequence of the transcnber’s or printer’s eye having 
caught that word just above [ White 

141. as thou art true] Johns As thou art pest and upright [Sing 
te^EV In Rich III 1 , 1, 36, ‘And if King Edward be as true and jus [Stng 
X45 Tjhalt here ^am, &c ] Bo$ In this speech of Benvolio’s, as given in 
(QJ,the reader will find, I apprehend, both m the rhythm and construction, a much 
greater resemblan<» to the sfyle of some of Sh ’s predecessors than to his own 
^IVhzte 

WiUTK. Iplntrodp^ 27 J. iBut if the reader will compare this speech with that 
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And, as he fell, did Romeo turn and fly , 

This IS the truth, oi let Benvoiio die 

La Cap He is a kinsman to the Montague, 

Afiection makes him false, he speaks not true 170 

Some twenty of them fought in this black strife, 

And all those twenty could but kill one life 
I beg for justice, which thou, prince, must give , 

Romeo slew Tybalt, Romeo must not live 
Pnn Romeo slew him, he slew Mercutio , 175 

Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe ? 

Mon Not Romeo, pnnce, he was Mercutio's friend , 

His fault concludes but what the law should end. 

The life of Tybalt 

Pnn And for that ofSfence 

Immediately we do exile him hence 180 

I have an interest in your hate's proceeding, 

My blood for your rude brawls doth lie a-bleedmg , 

But ril amerce you with so strong a fine, 

That you shall all repent the loss of mine 
I will be deaf to pleading and excuses , 185 

Nor tears nor prayers shall purchase out abuses 
Therefore use none let Romeo hence m haste 


167 and'\ to Rowe, &c 
169 Moniague\ Mountagues 

176 (noef\ Han owe QqFf 

177 Mon] Moun Mou Qj 
Capn Qj Cap Q^Ff La Cap Rowe, 
Pope La Mont Theob , &c 

181 / halve proceedtng\ I had no 

interest in your heats preceding Jolms 


conj 

hatdsi Knt hate^ Capell, Var 
(Camp ), Sing Sta Ktly hearts QqFf, 
Rowe, Pope, Theob heatd Han Warb 
heartd Johns 

184, thel this Allen conj MS 

185 I will'} It mil QaQgFj, Momm 

186 out} Qq our Ff, Rowe 


170 false] J 03 EINSON The charge of falsehood on Benvoiio, though produced 
at hazard, is very just The author, who seems to intend the character of Benvoiio 
as good, meant, perhaps, to show how the best nunds, in a state of faction and dis 
cord, are detorted to criminal partiality [Sing Knt Com l^erp Hal 

KInt There is a slight particle of untruth m Benvolio's statement, which, to a 
certain degree, justifies this charge of Lady Capulet Tybalt was bent on quarrel 
with Rozneo^ but Mercutio forced on his own quarrel with Tybalt Dr John 
sonfs remail: upon this circumstance is worthy of his character as a moralist 
tSz, My Mood] S Waixer. That is, kinsman , sanguis meus 
185 I will] Momm Q; has It^ refemng to hlood^ — compare Gen iv 10, the 
voice 0/ thy brother^ s Mood cneth unto Me from the ground^--—iQ me this interprets 
tion IS very beautiful 
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Else, when he's found, that hour is his last 
Bear hence this body, and attend our will 
Mercy but murders, pardoning those that kill 


165 

189 


Scene II Capulet's orchard 
Enter Juliet 

jlul Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 
Towards Phoebus' lodging such a waggoner 


188 h^s\ Theob he ts QqFf, 
Rowe, Pope 

ht 5 \ the Qj 
190 btU'\ not F, 

SC3ENE II ] Rowe Scene iv Pope 
Scene V Capell 

Capulet^s orchard ] Globe, Dyce (ed 
2), Cambr Capulet’s Garden Capell, 
Dyce (ed i) An Apartment in Capu 


let’s House Rowe, &c Juliet’s Apart 
ment White 

Enter ] alone QqFf Juliet seated 
near the window White 
2 Towardsl T&ward F^F^F^, Rowe 
To (Qj) Pope, Han 

lodging\ mansion (Q^) Pope, &c. 
Var (Com ), Coll Sing Huds Clarke, 
Hal KUy 


190 Mercy but murders] Mal So in Hale’s Memonals ‘When I find 
myself swayed to mercy, let me remember likewise that there is a mercy due to the 
country * Hal 

Mal So in Stubbes’s Anatomic of Abuses, 2d part ‘And yet let the Pnnce be 
sure of this, to answere at the day of judgment before the tnbunall seate of God for 
all the offences that the partie pardoned shall commit at any time of his life after 
For if the Pnnce had cutte him off when the lawe had passed on him, that evill had 
not been committed To this purpose I remember I have heard a certeme prebe 
apothegue [apothegme] uttered by a jester to a king The king had pardoned one 
of his subjectes that had committed murther, who, being pardoned, committed the 
like offence agame, and by meanes was pardoned the second time also, and yet fillmg 
up the measure of his miquiUe, killed the third, and being brought before the king, 
the king being vene sone, asked him why he had killed three men, to whom his 
jester, standing by, replied, saieii^ No (O King) he killed but the fiirst, and thou 
hast killed the other two , for if thon hadst hanged him up at the first, the other two 
had not beene killed , therefore thou hast killed them, and shall ai^were for th^r 
blond Which thing being heard, the king hanged him up itoig^tway, as he very 
well deserved.’ \Hal 

Coll, (ed, 2) In is another of the places in whidi the old printers confcmnded 

“ but” and nod 

Scene II ] Haetlev Coleruxse &c , vol. 11, p. 197) That the ccm- 

celts in this scene are suitable to tragedy 1 cannot maintain , but they have a smack 
of nature The nomd, surprised by sorrow in the md^ deligjits, will not 

immediately charge its tune. The confusion of feehngs will produce an anbc blend- 
ing of a dance of deatlL 

I Gallofi apace] Sb* probably remembared Marlowe’s AiwEf Inward IL 

which was performed before 1593 
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As Phaethon would whip you to the west, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately — 

Spread thy close curtain, love-performmg night, 5 

That runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 
Leap to these arms, untalk’d of and unseen — 

Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 
By their own beauties , or, if love be blind. 


6 runaway^s\ Var Rann White, 
Knt (ed 2), Cambr runnawaygs 
run awayes run awaus 

run aways F^, Rowe, Pope, Johns ilC 
J^unaway*sTheoh HanWarb the run- 
away'* s Capell That^ runaways Allen 
conj MS Rumoui^s Huds (Heath 
conj ) run away so quoted by Black- 
stone Renomys Mason conj runa- 
gates Becket, Hunter, and Muirson 
conj unawares Knt (ed i), Coll (ed 
i), Verp (Z Jackson conj ) Lunds 
Mitford conj rumourous Sing conj 
(withdrawn) rumourers Sing (ed 2) 
Cynthtds S Walker conj enemtee 
Coll (ed 2} (MS ) Heussi rude days 
Dyce, Cham soon days or rovtng Byce 
conj soon days Haz Nimmo run 
awayd Del Sta Clarke sunny days. 


or curious or envious eyes Clarke conj 
{sun away) or unwary or runagate oi 
run-astray Taylor MS conj * noon 
days Anon (ap White) conj yondef 
Leo conj runahoutd Ktly Titadi 
Bullock conj * sun awahds Brady conj 
waty ones^ Anon conj * nhaldd Anon 
conj * Uranud Anon conj * roaming 
Anon conj * no mads Cartwright conj 
runaway spies H K conj sun away 
Knt (ed 2) conj sun aweary MTl 
wame conj 

winhi"] weep^ so quoted by Knt 
peepy Cartwright conj 

7 Leap'\ Leapt F^F^ 

8 rites). F rights QqF,F_F- 

9 By) 4 ndbyq_Sl^^ 

if love be) of love to of lovi 


*Gadcp apace bnght Phcebus, through the skie, 

And dusky mgkt m nraty iron car 
Between you both, shorten the time, I pray. 

That I may see that most desired day '' 

So m Bamabe Richeys Farewell * The day to his seeming passed away so slowely 
that he had thought the stately steedes had bin tired that drawe the chanot of the 
Sunne, and wished that Phaeton had beene there with a whippe ’ The first ed of 
Richeys Farewell was pnnted in 1583 {_Sing 
2 lodging] Ulr. a majonty of the edd prefer * mansion * I see not why 
Del Because it sounds more stately 

Dyce Lodging seems preferable, to say nothing of the word * mansions’ occurring 
feowards the end of this speech (Compare Petrarch, Canzone v 

* Qnando vede ’1 pastor calare i ra^ 

Dd giun pianeta al mdo od egh a^ergad So.) 

White, * Mansion' is more ambitious, but less appropnate 
6 nmawsQrs] The notes upon this word will be found m the Appenoi? 

9 own beauties] Mal. So m Marlowe’s Hero and Leander dsik 

Right IS Ciqnd’s day ’ [Sing 

Stebv Milton, in his Comus, might here have been indebted to Sh 

‘Ylrtue could see to do what virtue would. 

By her own ra&ant light, though sun and moon 
Were m the fiat sea sunk.’ {Sing Sta. 
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It best agrees with night Come, civil night, 10 

Thou sober-suited matron, all in black, 

And learn me how to lose a winning match, 

Play’d for a pair of stainless maidenhoods 

Hood my unmann’d blood bating in my cheeks 

With thy black mantle, till strange love grown bold IS 

Think true love acted simple modesty 

Come, night, come, Romeo, come, thou day m night , 

For thou wilt lie upon the wings of night 
Whiter than new snow on a ra\en*s back 


II sober suited Hyphen in 

13 tnaidenkoods\ ^3!", maiden 
heads The rest, Rowe, Capel! 

14 baiing\ '^tecv bayhng 

F^Fg batting Rowe, Ca 

pell 

15 ^r<w£;«]Rowe ^iwQqFf,Ktly 


l6 Thml'l Thnm Rowt, Olc 
(Han ) 

1 9 ntw sno'^v new snmu upon 
QjQ^Fj, Bos Mng Knt Corn Coll (ed 
I), Ulr Dtl Ktlj snow upon 
Theob Warb Johns Sing (ed 2), Sta 
Clarke, Dyce (ed 2) 


10 civil] Johnson That is, grave^ decently solemn [_Stng Huds 

14 Hood batmg] Steev These are terms of falconry An unmanned 
hawk IS one that is not brought to endure company Bating is fluttering with the 
wings as stnving to fly away [Stng Coll Verp Huds Wbilet Cham 

Knt To man a hawk was to accustom her to the falconer who trained her 

Sta The hood was the cap with which the hawk was usually hoodwinked An 
unmanned hawk was one not sufficiently trained to be familiar with her keeper, and 
such birds commonly fluttered and beat their wings violently in efforts to escape* 
See also Tam of Shr , IV, i, 206 

Dyce. The hawk was hooded till let fly at the game 

Nares To bate, probably from batire, Fr It is a natural action with birds, alter 
bathing, to shake the moisture from their wings , also when desirous of their food, or 
prey The true meaning of the word is beautifully exemplified m the foUowii^ pas- 
sage from Bacon * Wherein (viz , m matters of business) I would to Gk)d that I 
were hooded, that I saw less , or that I could perform more , for now I am like a 
hawk that bates, when I see occasion of service, but cannot fly because I am ty*d 
to another’s fist’ 

Dyce. *Bate, Bateing or Bateth, is when the Hawk fluttereth with her Wngs 
either from Peaaxh or Fist, as it were stnvemg to get away, also it is taken for her 
tovmg with her Prey, and not forsaking it tiH it be overcmne* — R. Holme’s 
Academy of Armory and Blason, B 11, c xi, p 238 

15 strangej Clarke. That is, resemed, rettrtf^ 

15 grown] Coll. i) Rowe’s change was scarcely necessary 

Keightlky Rowe wsfe probably ngjhh when we ooimder the loyons per 
turbation of Juhef s mind, t^ere may be m asynd^on, and she may be speaking alk 
itaccato 

18, 19 For thou . . back] Coleridge {*Ztt Rem * wd. n, p 156) Xnijbed, 
the whole this speech is imagination strained to the highest, and c^ia^ethe 
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Come, gentle night, come, loving, black-brow'd night, M 

Give me my Romeo , and, when he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out m little stars. 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine 

That all the world will be m love with night 

And pay no worship to the garish sun — 2? 

O, I have bought the mansion of a love. 

But not possess'd it, and, though I am sold, 

Not yet enjoy’d , so tedious is this day 
As IS the night before some festival 

To an impatient child that hath new robes 30 

And may not wear them — O, here comes my nurse, 

Enter Nurse, wUk cords 

And she brings news, and every tongue that speaks 
But Romeo’s name speaks heavenly eloquence — 

Now, nurse, what news ? What hast thou there ? the cords 
That Romeo bid thee fetch? 

Nurse Ay, ay, the cords \Throws them 

down 

Jul Ay me * what news ? why dost thou wnng thy hands ? 

f I ke\ 1 QaQgFf, Ulr Bel line m QqFf 

24 w‘tU be'\ shall he 35 Throws ] Throwing Capell 

31 Enter ] QqFf After line 33, om QqFf 

Dyce, Sta Clarke, WhxtQy Camhr at 36 Ay] QqFf, Dyce, Cambr Ah 

a distance Capell Ulr follows (Q^) Han et cet 
34, 35 the cords fetch] Han One Ay hands?] Two lines m Ff 

blessed effect on the punty of the mind What would Bryden have made of it? 
\Cham 

Cham We may conceive from his treatment of The Tempest 

20 black -browed] Steev In King John, V, vi, 17 ‘Why, here walk I, in 
the black brow of mghi ’ IStn^ 

21 he shall] Del Juliet demands for herself the life long possession of her 
lover, and not until after her death may Night, as her heiress, carry away Romeo 
Of the possibility of Romeo’s death she cannot, in her present happiness, conceive, 
lUlr 

25 gansh] Johnson Milton had this speech in his thoughts when he wrote the 
following hues in ‘II Penseroso ’ ‘Till cmtl suited mom appear,’ and ‘Hide mo 
from day’s gan^ eye ’ {^g Sta 

Steev Gan^ is gaudy, showy {^Stng Muds ] In Rich HI IV, iv, S9 In 
Marlowe’s Edward II, 1598 march’d like players With garish robes’ It 

scnaetimes sigmles flghfy Thus, starting up and garishly stanng 

about, especially on &e ftuse of Kiosto/— Hmdds Ehosto Ltbtdmoso^ r6o6 SJIal 
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Nurse Ah, well-a-day* he's dead, he's dead, he’s dead 
We are undone, lady, we are undone — 

Alack the day ’ — he’s gone, he’s killed, he’s dead 
jhil Can heaven be so envious ^ 

Nurse Romeo can, 40 

Though heaven cannot — O Romeo, Romeo * — 

Who ever would have thought it * — Romeo ’ 

Jul What devil art thou that dost torment me thus ? 

This torture should be roar’d m dismal hell 

Hath Romeo slain himself? say thou but * I,’ 45 

And that bare vowel * I’ shall poison more 

Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice 


37 AE\ Pope A QqFf 

wA/ a day"] vjelady QjQ^FfQg, 
weraday 

hds dcad'\ Thnce m Qq Twice 
m Ff, Rowe 


42 Romeo Q Romeo — Del 

43 Two lines in Ff 

45,46 ‘7’ ‘TJay Rowe, Pope 
ezy I Com Wlnte 
47,48,49 Read 47, 49, 48 Johns conj 


38 We are, 8:c ] Ktly {^MtUonJ vol 1, p no) This line consists of two 
chonambs, with an intermediate trochee, and there must be a pause at the end of 
each So Milton {Comus, v 666) ‘Why are you vext, Lady? why do you frown?* 
40 envious ] White So malicious 

42 Romeo !] Del I doubt that this is here to be considered an exclamation , 
but It IS rather the beginning of a sentence which the Nurse*s gnef will not permit 
her to finish 

45 but ‘ I,'] Theob At Sh ’s time of day the affirmative adverb Ay was gene- 
rally written I and by this means it both becomes a vowel, and answers m sound 
to Eye, upon which the conceit turns in the second line [Substantially, Mai Sing 
Rnt Com Verp CoU Huds Sta White, Dyce 
Corn The edd have here thought it necessary to retain the old spelhng [/ foi 
ay'\ We have, however, ventured to deviate from this unsightly practice, conceiving 
that there i:* sufficient similanty between the sounds of ‘ ay* and ‘ I* to point out the 
intended quibble This is one of the tnvial passages which we easily persuade our- 
selves have, by some accident or impertinence, been foisted into the genuine text 
CoLi« (ed 2) ‘That bare vowel* it is obviously necessary to retain here, but 
elsewhere we adopt die modem form 

White, It has been necessary to retain the simple vowel 7 twice in this passage 
47 cockatnce] Reed [Note on 2 Hen VI III, n, 52] In Albion’s Finland, 
b I, c 111 

« As ^^sculap aa bo’dsixiao did 
That diid with easy si^t eafbree a Basdisi to flye* 

Albeit natorally that beast nmrdier with the eye,* ISt^ HvcU. 

Nares An im^inary creature, supposed to be produced from a cock’s a 
production long thought to be toL It was said to be in form like a serpent, wdh 
the head of a cock, to Tlmmas Bcomm, however, distngmshes it from the anmast 
basulidc, and m so dou^ de^ilbes k more particularly Vide E«f tftto 
U 
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I am not I, if there be such an I, 

Or those eyes shut, that make thee answer * I * 

If he be slam, say * I or if not, no 50 

Brief sounds determine of my weal or \\ oe 

Nurse I saw the wound, I saw it with mine eyes — 

God save the mark • — ^here on his manly breast 
A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse , 

Pale, pale as ashes, all bedaub’d in blood, 5S 

All in gore blood I swounded at the sight 


48-51 / 7 voe\ om Pope, &c 

48 an /,] Qg an I The rest an 
*Ay * Com 

48-50 an / */’ */’] an Ay 

Av Ay Rowe, Corn an I ay ay 
White 

49 shuf\ Capell shot QqFf, Rowe 
make tkee\ Steev , 1778 (Johns 

conj ) makes thee QqF^, Capell 
makes the F^F^F^, Rowe 

51 Brief sounds'] Brief e^ sounds. 


?/’] o® Q,Q3Q4 O'" Coll (ed 2) 

(MS) 

55 bedaubed] oedawde bedea 7 dd 


% 

56 gore blood] gore blood Dyce, 
White, Hal Ktly 

56 swounded] (Q,) Coll swotmed 
Q^i s 7 Cfooned F^, Ro-we, &c Har 
sounded The rest swoonid Corn Dyce 
sownded Capell, Haz 


Errors, III, vii, p 126 Many fables were current respecting it In the first place 
It was supposed to have so deadly an eye as to kill by the very look — Twelfth N , 
III, IV, 215 But there was a still further refinement, that if the cockatnce first saw 
the person, he killed him by it , but if the animal was first seen, he died They 
were supposed to be able to penetrate steel by pecking it Cockatnce was also a 
current name for a loose woman , probably from the fascination of the eye 
Sta [To these citations adds] 3 Hen VI III, 11, 187 

53 God save the mark] Knt The commentators leave the expression in its 
original obscunty May we venture a conjecture ? The mark which persons who 
are unable to wnte are required to make, instead of their signature, is in the form 
of a cross, but anciently the use of this mark was not confined to illiterate persons, 
for amongst the Saxons the mark of the cross, as an attestation of the good faith of 
the person signing, was required to be attached to the signature of those who could 
wnte, and to stand in the place of the signature of those who could not wnte (See 
Blackstone^s Commentanes ) Ihe ancient use of the mark was universal, and the 
word mark was, v^e believe, thus taken to sigmfy the cross God save the mark was, 
therefore, a form of ejaculation approachmg to the character of an oath , in the same 
manner as assertions were made emphatic by the addition of * by the rood,* or, * by 
the holy rood ' 

Whitb. {<^) has * God save the sample P May we conclude from this that, in the 
o&er plnase, < mark’ means such a mark as is made with a needle upon a sampler? 

The ongtn and meaning ot the exclamation are alike obscure 
56 gore lilood] Forby That 1$, clotted, congealed blood The words sepa- 
tsSody used are douMess general, but thus combined seem to be provincial Cer 
tainly archaic As the Nurse says of Tybalt, * all in gore bloody exactly so would an 
East Anglian nurse say on a like occasion. Or, perhaps ^ all of a gorel or 'all of a 
gore of blood * [Mai 
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yul Oj break, my heart ^ poor bankrupt, break at once ^ 

To prison, eyes, ne'er look on liberty * 

Vile earth, to earth resign, end motion here, 

And thou and Romeo press one heavy bier * 60 

Nurse O Tybalt, Tybalt, the best friend I had ^ 

O courteous Tybalt * honest gentleman ^ 

That ever I should live to see thee dead < 

yul What storm is this that blows so contrary ? 

Is Romeo slaughter'd, and is Tybalt dead ? 65 

My dear-loved cousin, and my dearer lord ? 

Then, dreadful trumpet, sound the general doom ’ 

For who IS living, if those two are gone ? 

Nurse Tybalt is gone, and Romeo banished , 


57 Two lines m Ff 

bankrupf\ banckrout or 

bankrout The rest, Knt Corn Del 

59 taj too 

60 ofto\ on QaQgF. 

[sinking into a seat ] Capell 
64 blows\ bowes F^^Fg 


[starting up Capell 

66 dear loved (Q,) Pope doarest 
QqFf, CapeU, Knt Ulr Del White 

67 T^en] Tke F^, Rowe 
dreadful irumptf^ let the trumpet 

(QJ Pope, &c 

^ gone"] dead (Q^) Pope, &c 


Halliwell 


Italian horn 

Whistling through th aire pierc’d through his corps forlorn 
Whose hollow wound vented much black gore hlottd' 

Vtrgzl iranstaied by ^okn Vicars^^ xfyyi 


56 swounded] White Proper as may be under other circumstances, 

is there not something gamed by leaving the vulgar form of the word in the Nurse’s 
mouth ? 

Dyce (ed 2) [Note on Wmt Tale, IV, m, 13] Malone says 'snoom^ m the old 
copies of these plays, is always wntten sound or swound* Yet Malone might have 
found m F,, * Many will swoon when they do,’ &c , As You Like It, IV, lu, 159 
^ Or else I swoone with this death killing,’ &c , Rich III IV, i, 35 ^ What? doth 

shee SWOWNE,’ 3 Hen VI V, v, 45 

57 l^tnkmpt] Knt We restore the old poetical bankroui in preference to the 
mod&n bomJbn^ 

66 4 ear-loYed 3 Del. The QqFf contain a more pregnant contraction than 
that of (Qt), tnce the comparative dearer transcends the superlative dearest [ Vlr 

Ulr The comparative dearer gives the highest expression to the highest height 
of Love (die hSchste Hahe der I^ebe hdchst ausdracksvoll bezmcim^) 

69 Romeo banished] Heraud {*Sh ’r Xnner Life* 1865, p 61) It must 
have struck every reader that bc^h Romeo and Juliet’s excessive lamentations 
for his banisiiment from Vextma iMher want Why could not Juliet have 

gone with him? and, hy so doing, have ptreventea the after evils, which originate 
solely in their apparently needless separation Brooke^s poem supplies the hiatos* 
Juliet there supplicates her lover for his permission to be his companion In exile 
But he gives her the reasons why this cannot be 
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Romeo that kilFd him, he is banished 70 

Jul O God ^ — did Romeo’s hand shed Tybalt’s blood ? 

Nurse It did, it did , alas the day, it did * 

Jul O serpent heart, hid with a flowering face • 

Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave ? 

Beautiful tyrant ^ fiend angelical * 75 

Dove-feather’d raven ^ wolvish-ravening lamb * 

Despised substance of divmest show * 

Just opposite to what thou justly seem’st, 

A damned saint, an honourable villain * 

O nature, what hadst thou to do in hell, 80 

When thou didst bower the spint of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh ? 

Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound ? O, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace * 

Nurse There’s no trust, 85 


71 O God ^ Separate line, Ff 
dtd’\ Nur Did F^Fg 

72 Nurse ] om Q^QgQ^FjF^Fg 

73, 74 Jul O serpent Dtd'l Nur 
O serpent In Did 
76. Dove-feather'* d rmeri\ Theob 
Ravenous douefeatherd Rauen QaQgF, 
Ravenous dove^ featkred Rauen 
FgF^, Pope, Warb 

wohnsh ravening" lamR\ Separate 


line in Ff, Rowe, Pope 

77 Desptsed'\ Detested Long MS * 
79 damned^ dtmme Q3Q3 dimne 

Si WhenJ Where Allen conj MS 
hemet^ power Q poure (X 
pourCxiVL (MS) 

85-87 Therds dtssemblers\ As in 
Capell (following Pope) Two lines, 
the first ending men^ m QqFf 


* For, but thou change thy mynde, (I do foretell the end) 

Thou shalt uudoo thyselfe for aye, and me thy trusty foende. 

For why, thy absence knowne, thy fother wil be wroth. 

And in his rage no [so] narowly he wdl pursue us both. 

That we shall trye in vajme to scape away by flight. 

And vainely seeke a loorking place to hide us &om his sight 
Then we, found out and caught quite veyde of strong defence. 

Shall cruelly be punished for thy departure hence 
I as a zavishor thou as a careles chdde, 

I as a Xian who doth defile, thou as a mayde defilde.* 

Hiese reasons Sh left to the imagination of his audience, or perhaps to their 
memmy 

73* O serpent, &c ] Henley So in Macbeth, I, v, 66 [Sing 
Mal. So in King John, II, 1, 68 • ‘ With ladies faces, and fierce dragons ^leens * 
Again m Hen VIII • HI, 1, 145 * You have angePs faces, but Heaven knows yenr 

81 bower] Con*, (ed* 2) We hesitate to alter here, because ‘bower* is very 
intelligible and %iirated^ beasftilul m connection with ‘paradise/ but the (MS ) 
Ism, rather prosaically, pater, which, however, was formerly oft^ spelt power 4 
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No faith, no honesty m men , all perjured, 

All forsworn, all naught, all dissemblers 
Ah, where’s my man ^ give me some aqua vtUs 
These griefs, these woes, these sorrows make me old 
Shame come to Romeo ^ 

yul Blister’d be thy tongue 90 

For such a wish > he was not born to shame 
Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit , 

For ’tis a throne where honour may be crown’d 
Sole monarch of the universal earth 

O, what a beast was I to chide at him * 95 

Nurse Will you speak well of him that kill’d your cousin ? 
yul Shall I speak ill of him that is my husband ? 

Ah, poor my lord, what tongue shall smooth thy name, 

When I, thy three-hours wife, have mangled it? 

But wherefore, villain, didst thou kill my cousin ? 100 

That villain cousin would have kill’d my husband 
Back, foolish tears, back to your native spring , 

Your tributary drops belong to woe. 

Which you mistaking offer up to joy 

My husband lives, that Tybalt would have slam , 105 

And Tybalt’s dead, that would have slam my husband 


87 All dissembleri\ All, all for 
sworn , and all dmefnblers Pope, &c 
AU are forsworn, all false, all are dis- 
semblers Seymour conj All naught, all 
forsworn, all dissemblers Anon conj * 
All dissembleSrs Ktly 


95 al himj Atm F, Atm so 
F^, Rowe, &c 

96 Two lines, Ff 
104. jrou'] your Fg^F^F^ 

106 Tybalt Ttbalt or Tybalt F 4 
Rowe, Pope, Capell Knt. 


91 For such a wish] Coleridge {*Lit Rem vol 11, p 156) Note the 
Nurse’s mistake of the mind’s audible stru^le with itself for its decisions tn iota 
Iffuds 

92 to sit] Steev So in Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, tom u, p 223 < Is it 
possible that under such beautie and rare comehnesse, disloyaltie and treason may 
have their stedge and lodging ?* [Smg 

98 smooth] Steey This means, m ancient language, to stroke, to caress, to 
fondle \JDyce 

Sing. To smooth is to flatter, to ^<eak fatr It is here metaphcmcally used to 
mitigate or a^age the aspentf of ©ensure with winch Rcuaeo’s name would now be 
mentioned. \EAsds 

102 floolish tears] Steev So in The Tempest, III 1, 73 ‘ I am a fotd 

To weep at what I am glad 

104. offer up to jc^] 0 lr. The metaphor here is somewhat forced, and inecal^ 
the mode of expression of the Italian Poets. 

15 * 
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All this IS comfort , wherefore weep I then > 

Some word there was, worser than Tybalt's death, 

That murder’d me I would forget it fain , 

But, O, it presses to my memoiy, no 

Like damned guilty deeds to sinners’ minds 
‘Tybalt is dead, and Romeo — ^banished,’ 

That ‘banished/ that one word ‘banished,’ 

Hath slam ten thousand Tybalts Tybalt’s death 

Was woe enough, if it had ended there 1 1 5 

Or, if sour woe delights in fellowship 

And needly will be rank’d with other griefs, 

Why follow’d not, when she said ‘Tybalt’s dead,’ 

Thy father, or thy mother, nay, or Doth, 

Which modern lamentation might have moved? 120 

But with a rear-ward following Tybalt’s death, 

‘ Romeo is banished,* to speak that word, 

Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 

All slain, all dead ‘ Romeo is banished 


slamj killed F,FjF^, Rowe, &c 
108 word thtre wasj words there 
was QgQ^Fj words there were 
1 17 ranh^dj wranht 
120 om Pope, a.c Johns 


modern^ modeiote Long MS * 

121 with’\ which F, 

rear wardj rear word Coll coty 

122 banished, io'\ F^ banished to 
QjQ^FjFjjF^ banished to Q3Q5, Combr 


114 Hath slam ten thousand] M Mason That is, worse than the loss of ten 
thousand Tybalts {Sing Muds 

1 16 sour woe, &c ] Steev Thus the Latin hexameter (I know not whence « 
comes) * Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris * ^Sta 

Ule This corresponds to our proverbial phrase, * Misfortune never comes alone 
Steevens and Malone erroneously take the words m the sense of the familiar Latin 
verse Solamen, &c. 

117 needly] Claeke. Sh has here coined an excellent word, which is not given 
among dictionary idords, but which it would be well to adopt mto our language as 
good English 

120 modem] Steev It means trite, common So m As You Like It, II, vn, 
156 ‘ FuU of wise saws and modem instances ’ \Stng Muds Sta 

Sta That IS, ordinary, well hnown lamentation So in AU^s Well, II, 111, 2 

DTOE. ^Per modo tutto fuor del modertd uso' — Dante, Purg xvi, 42, where 
Biagioh remarks ^Modemo, s’ usa qul m senso di ordinarw ’ 

121 reax-ward] Coll, (ed 2 ) Might we not read rear word, though the oW 
oo|nes are unifiirm 

Dyce (ed 2\ < Perhaps ColhePs conjecture i’* nght ’ — W N Lettsom 
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There is no end, no limit, measure, bound, 125 

In that word’s death , no words can that woe sound 
Where is my father, and my mother, nurse? 

Nurse Weeping and wailing over Tybalt’s corse 
Will you go to them ? I will bring you thither 

yul Wash they his wounds with tears mine shall be spent, 
When theirs are dry, for Romeo’s banishment 13 1 

Take up those cords poor ropes, you are beguiled, 

Both you and I , for Romeo is exiled 
He made you for a highway to my bed , 

But I, a maid, die maiden-widowed 135 

Come, cords , come, nurse , 111 to my wedding-bed , 

And death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead * 

Nurse Hie to your chamber 111 find Romeo 
To comfort you I wot well where he is 

Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night 140 

111 to him , he is hid at Laurence’ cell 
yul O, find him * give this ring to my true knight, 

And bid him come to take his last farewell \Ex(nmt 


Scene III Fnar Laurence's cell 


Enter Friar Laurence and Romeo 

Fn L Romeo, come forth , come forth, thou fearful man 
Affliction IS enamour’d of thy parts 


130 tears ] Q3Q4Ff, Dyce, Sta. 
Clarke, Cambr Knt (ed 2) teares^ 
Qg, Pope, &c Var et cet teares, (X 
133 /The rest 

135 maiden wzdowed'l Hyphen in- 
serted by Rowe 

136 cordsi cordes cord The 
rest, Rowe, Theob Warb Johns Ki^ 

Scene m ] Rowe Scene v Pope 


Scene VI CapeU 

Fnar ] CapeU The Monastery 
Rowe, &c 

Enter J Rowe Enter Fner and 
Romeo QqFf Enter Fnar Laurence 
CapeU, Dyce, Clarke, Cambr 
I Two lines, Ff 

imn 3 mem, [Enter Romeo 

CapeU 


130 with tears ] Sta. All the modem eds. jUace a n<^e of interrogation after 
these words, but perhaps m error The Nurse tells Jnli^ her father and mother are 
weeping over Tybalf s corse, and asks if she will go to them , to which Juliet replies, 
* No, let them wash his wounds with tears; mme shall be spent m wmhr^ R^nneo’s 
bamshment * 

Waeker Poirt with the foKo— ^Wash— 4ears mme/ [The 
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And thou art wedded to calamity 

Rom Father, what news ? what is the princess doom ? 

What sorrow craves acquaintance at my hand, 5 

That I yet know not ^ 

Fn L Too familiar 

Is my dear son with such sour company 
I bnng thee tidings of the prince’s doom 

Rom What less than dooms-day is the prince’s doom ? 

Fn L A gentler judgement vanish’d from his lips, lo 

Not body’s death, but body’s banishment 

Rom Ha, banishment * be merciful, say Meath,’ 

For exile hath more terror m his look, 

Much more than death do not say 'banishment ’ 

Fn L Hence from Verona art thou banished 15 

Be patient, for the world is broad and wide 
Rom There is no world without Verona walls, 

But purgatory, torture, hell itself 


3 [Enter Romeo] Dyce, Clarke, 
Cambr 

4 Two lines in Ff 

5 acquaintance^ admittance F^, 
Rowe 

7 zw/, 5 ] %n Rowe 

9 Two lines, Ff 

10 gentler] gentle F^, Rowe 
vantsRd] evened Warb issued 

Heath conj 


14 more than] morCy than Capell 
Muck death] Than death itself 

(Qj) Pope, Han 

15 Bence] (QJ Han Bere QqF^ 
Rowe, &c Johns Capell, Knt Com. 
Del Sta Cambr 

17 yerona] Veronds Pope, &c 

18 torturcy hell] torturing hell 
Han Tartary hell Warb 


note of interrogation was introduced by Pope Dyce and Staunton have recently 
restored the punctuation of the old copies — Foot note by Lettsom ] 

Clarke This form of the imperative is found in Rich II II, 1, 138 
10 vanish'd] Ktly I have never met with any sense of * vanish' but its ordi 
nary one, which certainly will not suit here We should therefore, I think, read 
issued or some word of similar meaning It is cunous that Massinger seems to have 
taken ‘vanish'd’ on Sh 's authority ‘ Upon those lips from which those sweet words 
mmshd^ — ^Ren^ , v 5 We have, however, in Ducrece 

* To make more vent Sor passage of her breath, 

Whidi, throsgmg through her lips, so vamsheth 
As smoke from ifitna, that m air consumes.* 

But the breath is material 

l$y 20y 43 exile] Walker [‘ Vers / p 29I, cites this word m these passages as 
an examine under] Art lix There are a number of dissyllabic verbs and adjec- 
tives, — the verbsiinore espemaHy, I think, m the form of the past participle,— which, 
though at present they are accented on the latter syllable exclusivdy, have, in our 
old poets, an accent, — though of course an inequal one,— on both ^llables, the 
pnncipal one being shifted ad lihitum from tnc one syllable to die dher 
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Hence banished is banish’d from the world, 

And world’s exile is death then ‘banished* 20 

Is death mis-term’d calling death ‘banishment. 

Thou cut’st my head off with a golden axe 
And smil’st upon the stroke that murders me 

Fn L O deadly sin ^ O rude unthankfulness * 

Thy fault our law calls death , but the kind pnnce, 25 

Taking thy part, hath rush’d aside the law, 

And turn’d that black word death to banishment 
This is dear mercy, and thou seest it not 

Rom ’Tis torture, and not mercy heaven is here. 

Where Juliet lives , and every cat and dog 30 

And little mouse, every unworthy thing. 

Live here in heaven and may look on her, 

But Romeo may not more validity, 

19 bams 7 ied'] hantsRd Rowe 21 *bamshment*'\ (Q^) Pope ban 

Hence bantsked Cipell, Var (Corn ), tsked QqFf, Ulr Del Cambx 

Knt Sing Huds Dyce, Ktly 23 smiVst'\ smilest Th^ 

banuRdJ banuhed Rowe rest 

20 worid's extle’y world exiled 26 Capell conj and 

&c Long MS * brttsRd Coll fed 2) (MS ) 

theni that Theob Warb Johns 28 7 %w] That Rowe 

^ bantshed'*'\ bantshmeni Han dear'l meer Pope, from (Q,), 

Johns Capell, Sing (ed i). Camp Han 

Corn Haz Dyce (ed 2) 32 Ltve'\ Ltve^ Rowe, See 

21 ‘banished’] Del (*Zex^) The repetition of the same word at the end of 
several successive lines is in Sh ’s style , and those edd who adoj^ ‘ banishmentf 
from (Qj) sacrifice to their own grammatical precision a perfectly Shakspenan mac 
curacy of speech, onginating in Romeo’s passion 

Ulr Romeo in his wild agony retains the word, which Lorenzo had just used, 
and which evokes the outpourmg of his rage, with the obstinacy of passion, and uses 
the hated word even where the calm speech of every-day life would certainly say 
‘banishment’ 

26 rush’d] Ktly Would not be better? As in Hen V I, i, 5 

But diat the scambhug aad unquiet time 
Did ^usb It out of fiather qoration ’ 

28 dear mercy] Steev (Q,) reads ‘mere mercy,’ t e , absolute mercy XJSmg 

29 heaven is here] Steev From this, and the foregoing speech of Romeo, 
Dryden has borrowed, in his beautiful paraphrase of Chaucer’s FaJamon and Arcnte 

* Heaven is not, but wha* EmiJy abides 
And where die’s absent aH is hdU bes»ies ’ 

Coleridge {*Lt£ Rem ’ vdL ii, p 157) All deep passions are a sort of athmi^ 
that believe no future 

33 validity] Steev This m empkqred to signify worth or loa&te in Lear I, i, 
S 3 ISzng 

H 
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More honourable state, more courtship lives 

In camon-flies than Romeo they may seize 35 

On the white wonder of dear Juliefs hand. 

And steal immortal blessing from her lips , 

Who, even in pure and vestal modesty, 

Still blush, as thinking their own kisses sin , 

But Romeo may not , he is banished 40 

This may flies do, when I from this must fly 

They are free men, but I am banished 

And say'st thou yet, that exile is not death ? 

35 than^ than^ Allen conj MS 39 /w] and Rowe (ed 2),* Pope 

37 F^, Rowe, &c 40-43 -But death As in White 

38 Whd\ Which Pope, &c See note infra 

38-46 See note infra 

34 courtship] Sing {ed i) By courtship, courtesy ^ courtly hehamor is meant 
Bullokar cie€nes ‘compliment to he ceremony, court ship, fine behavior * See also 
Col^aee in Curttsanu and Cunalzti, and Flono m Cortegiania ‘Would I might 
never excel a Dutch skipper m courtship, xf I did not put aistate into my carnage 
of purpose ’ — Sir Giles Goosecap Again, in the same play * My lord, my want of 
courtship makes me fear I should be rude ’ 

‘Whilst the young lord of Telamon, her husband 
Was packeted to France to study cottrtship^ 

Under forsooth, a colour of employment ’‘— 

Ford*s Fancies Chaste and Noile 

See also Gifford’s Massinger, vol 11, p 505, where the true meaning of the word has 
not escaped the acute and able editor \Muds Hal 
38-46 Who ‘banished’?] Cambr Instead of the lines which he put in 
the margin, Pope inserted the following, copied with some alterations from (Q^) 

‘ But Romeo may not, he is banished ! 

O iather hadst thou no strong poison mixt, 

No sharp ground knife, no faresent means of death. 

But banishment to tmture me withal f* 

40-43 But death >] Cambr reads as follows 

‘ This may fiyes do, when I horn this must flie^ 

And sayest thou yet, that exile is not d«ith? 

But Romeo may not, he is banished 
Flies may do the, but I from this must file 
They are freemen, but I am banudied ' 

Ihfi same order is followed in the subsequent Quartos^ The reading of (Q^) wui 
6e seen ifr the repnnt which follows the play The gives 

‘This may FEes doe, when t from this must fii^ 

And saist thou yet, that exile is not death? 

But Romeo may not, hee is banished.* 

Uns reading is followed by the other Folios, Rowe, Theobald, Warburton, and 
Johnson [Knight, Stnoer (ed. 2} Ed ] Hanmer follows Pope m his text fsee 
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Hadst thou no poison mix’d, no sharp-ground knife. 

No sudden mean of death, though ne’er so mean, 45 

44 sharp ground'^ Hyphen, 

foregoing note), omitting altogether the lines which Pope put in the m?rgin 
Capell has 

Flies may do this bat I from this must fiy 
They are free men, but I am banished.’ 

OTEEVENS (1773) reads 

* Flies may do this, when I from this must fly 
They are free men but I am banish d 
And say’st thou yet^ that exile is not death? 

But Romeo may not — ^he is banished.’ 

In his note on the passage, m the edition of 1778, he conjectured that the line * Bui 
Romeo banished* should be inserted after ‘ their own kisses sin ,* an arrange 
ment which was adopted by Maxone, and by Steevens himself in his ed of 1793 
Capell su^ests that the lines he retains ‘ were second thoughts of the poet*s, and 
their original was meant for expunction ’ This may possibly be true, but we have 
adopted the reading given in our text because it retains, without manifest absurdity, 
lines which are all undoubtedly Sh *s [So far the Cambndge Editors ] 

Variorum of 1821, Har Sing (ed i). Camp Corn and Deuus follow Steev 
ens of 1793 

Coll (ed i) [also Verp Ulr ] We follow and In F, the impassioned 
repetition of ‘ Flies may do this, but I from this must fly,* was, it would seem, not 
allowed for, and that and the following hne were, therefore, as we think, unneces 
sarily omitted 

Dyce Remarks' &c ] Collier supposes that Sh would make Romeo utter the 
very same conceit twice over in the course of a few lines The repetition is nothing 
more than one of the innumerable varus lechones of this tragedy The line * But 
Romeo may not,' d:c , is quite out of place In such a passage as this, where hideous 
confusion has ansen from the vanous readmgs, it is absolutely necessary that an 
editor should do his endeavor to rectify that confusion he should neither jumble 
two texts together, nor slavishly follow one particular text 

Ulr As it is characteristic of passion to delight in a repetition of the same words 
while indulging in a variety and abundance of images and conceits, I should have 
omitted th^e lines [41, 42], which contain a repetition of the same conceit merely, 
if Fj had also omitted the preceding Ime, * But Romeo may not' If these lines be 
retained, which contmue the simile of flies, the two following are, in nty opmion, 
also necessary Either the latter have be«i omitted, or the former retained through 
oversight 

Hazlitt omits lines 40-42, But banisked 

Hudson, Dyce, Chambers, Keightley adopt F, and tran^x^ the line * But 
Romeo may not,' &c , to follow * Still blush, as thinking,' &c 
Sta [adopts F, and transposes * But Romeo,' &c , to follow ‘ Hus may flies do,* 
fee ] Capell nghtly conjectures that the author's first draft of this passage was left 
Itandmg in the MS , and so got prmted with the after version 
Coll, (ed 2) [adds to his former note} ' There is manifestly some confusion in 
Qie text, Imt as by leaving cut the Imes we might exclude something which Sh at 
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But ‘banished’ to kill me? — ‘Banished’? 

O fnar, the damned use that word in hell , 

Howling attends it how hast thou the heart, 

Being a divine, a ghostly confessor, 

A sin-absolver, and my friend profess’d, 5c 

To mangle me with that word ‘banished’? 

Fn L Thou fond mad man, hear me but speak a word 
Rom O, thou wilt speak again of banishment 
Fn L ril give thee armour to keep off that word , 
Adversity’s sweet milk, philosophy, 55 

To comfort thee, though thou art banished 
Rom Yet ‘ banished’ ? Hang up philosophy ^ 

Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 

Displant a town, reverse a prince’s doom, 

48 Hcwhng €tttmds\ Jffowhngs at QFI3 ^ speake Q^Qj, Ca 

tends JI(mttngsattendF^l^^^y'R<ywQ, pell, Knt Ulr Del Sta Wliite, Dyce 

&c CapelljVar Knt Sing Huds Dyce, (ed 2) TAen fond mad man^ heart 

Sta White nte speake F^. Fond mad man^ heart 

51 *banuhed^’\ banishment (Q,) me speake {mad man'F^y’Kovf 

Pope, &c Capell, Var (Corn ) &c ) 

52 Thou word’] (Q,) Mai Then 54 thee] the 

fond mad man, heare me a little speake keep off] bear off Pope, Han 

one time inserted, we rather leave them as a reduphcation than stnke them out as 
mterpolated 

White follows Steevens of 1793 m the arrangement of lines, but adopts from 
QqFf line 41, and m a note says * that i&e new lines, “ But Romeo may not,” &c , 
and « They are freemen,” &c , were added in the wrong places seems so clear that 
I have not hesitated to regulate the text accordingly * 

Halliweix and Clarke follow Staunton 

Cambr follows White, except in reading but for ‘when’ m line 41 
52 fond] Coll (ed i) * ‘ Fond’ is, of course, here, as in many other places, 
fooluk \Huds 

52 word] White. The reading of (Q^) has been hitherto re^-ained, although 
the change m seems plainly to have been made to avoid the unpleasant recur- 
rence of ‘word,’ unemphasized, three times in four lines, twice at the end of lines 
q>oken by the same character {ITpce (ed 2) 

55 Adversity’s banished] Mal. So in Romeus and Juhet, the Fnar says » 

* Vertue is alwayes thrall to trosbles and auiK^ 

But wtsdeme m adoersUte findes cause of quiet jfoye,* 

See also lyly’s Euphues, 1580 ‘ Thou sayest banuhment is better to the freebome 
There be many meates which are sowre m the mouth and sweet in the maw, but if 
Qsm ttett with sawces, they yeeld both a pleasant taste and wholesome 

I speake dns to this end, that though thy exile seeme gnevous to 
the^ yet, with the rules phUosophy, it shall be more tolerable. 

Mid ^ 
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It helps not, it prevails not talk no more 6o 

Fn L O, then I see that madmen have no ears 
Rom How should they, when that wise men have no eyes ? 
Fn L Let me dispute with thee of thy estate 
Rom Thou canst not speak of that thou dost not feel 
Wert thou as young as I, Juliet thy love, 65 

An hour but married, Tybalt murdered, 

Doting like me, and like me banished, 

Then mighfst thou speak, then might'st thou tear thy hair, 

And fall upon the ground, as I do now, 69 

Taking the measure of an unmade grave \Knocktng wifktn 
Fn L Arise , one knocks , good Romeo, hide thyself 
Rom Not I , unless the breath of heart-sick groans 
Mist-like infold me from the search of eyes \Knocktng 

Fn L Hark, how they knock* — ^Who*s there? — Romeo, 
arise , 

Thou wilt be taken — ^Stay awhile ^ — Stand up, \Knocki 7 ig 

Run to my study — ^By and by*^ — God’s will, 76 

What simpleness is this * — I come, I come* {Knocking 

Who knocks so hard? whence come you? what’s your will? 
Nurse \Withi 7 i\ Let me come m, and you shall know my 
errand, 

60 more’] more tmire — 

Rowe, &c 

62 Two lines, Ff 
that] om QgQ^FfC^, Rowe 

63 dispute] dispatre F^F^^ despair 
FjF^, Rowe 

65 JVeff thou as young] If thm 
wert young Seymour conj 

as ly Julut thy] as Juhet my 
Ff, Rowe 

6S Two lines, QqFf One m Rowe 
mtghPst might^st] mighiest 
mightst mightest mighiest Q3Q4F, 

F^ mtghist mightst (Q,)Q5, Com 
Dyce, Coll (ed 2), Cambr 
70 [Knocking within ] Throwing 


himself on the ground Knock within 
Rowe Dyce and Coll (ed 2) (substan 
tially) Enter Nurse, and knockes Q 
QjFf Nurse knocks 

71 Two lines, Ff 

72 Ni^ /] Separate line, Ff 

74 Two lines, Ff 

75 [Knocking ] Slud knock 
Knockeagaine Q^Qg Knocke Ff 

77 simpleness] mtlfulness (Q^) Pope, 
&c Var (Com ), CoH Sing Huds Sla* 
Wliite, Qarke, Hal Ktly 

78 Two hnes in Ff 

79 Nurse [Within] Rowe Enter 
Nurse Nur (^Ff 

Two hnes in Ff 


63 Let me dispute] S^feev That is, let me talk over your affairs, or the present 
state you are in [SingJ The same phrase, with the same meaning, occurs ti 
The Winter’s Tale IV, iv, 41 1 
Sta. Let Pie reason with you upon your affairs {Dyce 

16 
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I come from Lady Juliet 
Fn L Welcome, then 


So 


Enter Nurse 

Nurse O holy fnar, O, tell me, holy friar, 

Where is my lady’s lord, where’s Romeo? 

Frz L There on the ground, with his own tears made drunk. 

Nurse O, he is even in my mistress’ case, 

Just in her case • 

Fn L O woeful sympathy ^ 85 

Piteous predicament * 

Nurse Even so lies she, 

Blubbenngand weeping, weeping and blubbering — 

Stand up, stand up , stand, an you be a man 
For Juliet’s sake, for her sake, rise and stand , 

Why should you fall into so deep an O ? 90 

Rom Nurse ^ 

Nurse Ah sir * ah sir ^ Well, death’s the end of all 


So Enter Nurse] Rowe 

82 Wktre ts] (Q,) Rowe Wkeres 

83 One line (Q,) Pope Two, QqFf 

84 Pope tmstresse or 
mtstress QqFf msstres^s Rowe 

^ase} cause F^Fj 

85,86 O woeful fredtcamenlJOvrGi 
to < Fnar* by Steev 1778 (Farmer and 
S Walker conj ) Continued to ‘Nurse' 
m QqFf, Rowe, &c Capell, Xpr I>el 

88 anjiouJ Rowe (ed 2)* and 
you QqFf 


89 [Romeo groans ] Coll (ed 2) 

ms) 

90 an O'l an Oh Rowe, Bcc Coll 
(ed 2) (MS ), Ktly 

90, 91 an Rom Nurse\ an — 
Rom Oh nurse Han Johns 

91 [Rising suddenly ] Coll (ed 2 ; 
(MS ) [Rising ] Dyce (ed 2) 

92 WeU, deaths} (Q,) Mai Var 
Knt Dyce, Sta Cham Clarke, Cambr 
deaths i^Q^F^Fj^F^ deaths Q^F^, Rowe 
death u (^, Pope, &c Capell Death ts 
Coll et cet 


85 O woeful predicament] Fakmek The old copies give these words to 
the Nurse. One may wonder the edd did not see that such language must neces- 
sarily belong to the Fnar 

Deu {^Lex *) Throughout this scene, as well as in the scenes that follow, Sh. 
represents the readiness of the Fnar to act, in contrast to the vain wailings of Romeo 
and Nurse The Fnar, therefore, instead of joining in the lamentations of the 
would be much more likely to repress them 
Out. It Is i»r frcm bemg out of character for the Nurse to interlard her talk 
with some few grand, hig^-sounding phrases, which she had caught up in her 
long intercourse with the higher ranks, especially with Lady Oqmlet. My view 
IS also sustamed by the word preduament, which only half and 1 ^ apfdies here, 
masmuch as xt only exceptionally, and under certain circumstamte% signifies ths 
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Rom Spak'st thou of Juliet? how is it with her? 

Doth she not think me an old murderer, 

Now I have stain’d the childhood of our joy 95 

With blood removed but little from her own ? 

Where is she ? and how doth she ? and what says 
My conceal’d lady to our cancell’d love ? 

Nurse O, she says nothing, sir, but weeps and weeps, 

And now falls on her bed, and then starts up, JOO 

And Tybalt calls, and then on Romeo cne-^, 

And then down falls again 

Rom As if that name, 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 

Did murder her , as that name’s cursed hand 
Murder’d her kinsman — O, tell me, friar, tell me, 105 

In what vile part of this anatomy 
Doth my name lodge ? tell me, that I may sack 
The hateful mansion \I)rawtng kts sword 

Fri L Hold thy desperate hand 

Art thou a man? thy form cries out thou art 


93 SpaJ^stl Qg Spakest Q^QgQ^, 
Cambr Spea^st Ff, Rowe, &c Ktly 

ts 1^1 ut Qg 2 jV F^, Rowe 

94 she nofy not she QaQ^Q^Ff, Rowe, 
tic 

95 I hav^ have I Rowe (ed 2)*, 
Pope 

childhood^ child head Qg 

97 doth'] does F^, Rowe, &c 

98 concealed] conseaVd] Wart> 
cancelled] conceaVd Ff, Rowe 

loi cedis cnes] cries calls (Q^) 


Pope, &c 

Off] om FgF^ 

102, 103 As if gun] As m Rowe 
One line in QqFf 

[Starting up ] Capell 
103 deadly] dead F^ 

105 O] om Pope, &c 
108 [Drawing ] Theob om Qq 
Ff Ulr follows (Qj) dagger Dyce 
hand ] ha^ [wresting the 
Dagger from him Capell 


same as situation and even in this sense does not exactly smt the con- 

nection 

White. There can hardly be a doubt that Fanner was ng^t 

98 conceal'd, &c 3 Heath The epthet conceal'd is to be understood, iK)t csf 
the person, but of the condition of the lady So that the sense is, My lat^y, whose 
being so, together with our mamage which made her so, is concealed horn the world. 
[^Sing Huds Clarke 

Walker ffVers ,* p 291) cites this word as an example under Ajt. hx Sec 
above, hne 15 of this scene 

109 Art thou a man? &c.] Mal. Sh. has here closely followed Romeusand 
Juhet 

^Ar* them, qoc^ a man? diy shape saxth, ao ebon art 
Thy exjas^ and dry wepms eyes denote a woman « Bart; 
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Thy tears are womanish , thy wild acts denote i ic 

The unreasonable fury of a beast 
Unseemly woman in a seeming man * 

Or ill-beseeming beast in seeming both * 

Thou hast amazed me by my holy order, 

I thought thy disposition better temper’d IIS 

Hast thou slam Tybalt? wilt thou slay thyself? 

And slay thy lady that in thy life lives, 

By doing damned hate upon thyself? 

Why raiFst thou on thy birth, the heaven and earth ? 


no dmoie\ denote doe note 

do note F^F^, Rowe, Pope, Han 
1 13 O/-] (Qj) Steev And QqFf, 

Rowe, Theob Johns Capell, Knt Del 
Warb 

hotK\ Grotk Warb (? for 


growth *) 

1 17 lady Awj,] F^, Rowe, &c Ca- 
pell, Knt Com Sta White, Cambi 
lady^ that tn thy life lies, QqFjFj^Fj 
lady too, that lives tn thee ? (Q^) Pope 
Han Var et cet 


For manly reason is quite firom of thy mynd outchased, 

And in her stead affections lewd and fanaes highly placed 
So that 1 stoode in doute, this howre (at the leastX 
If thou a man or woxnmi wert, or els a brutish beast* 

{.Stng CoU Verp Huds Sia. Dyee (ed. 2). 

Ill a beast] Clarke One of the numerous instances where Sh uses*beasP 
as the antithesis to < man ’ In As You Like It, IV, 111, 47, Rosalind, disguised as 
Ganymede, and reading the words ‘Whiles the eye of man did woo me,* adds, 
‘ Meaning me a beast,’ as though that were the necessary sequence m opposition to 
•man ’ 

1 17 And slay, &c ] Del. This reading is far preferable to that of (Q^) on ac- 
count of the accent that falls on the second thy, and because of the Shalipeanan 
collocation of hfe and Iwes 

1 19 thy birth] Mal. Romeo has not here railed on his birth, &c , though in 
bis interview with the Fnar, as descnbed m the poem, he is made to do so 

* Fyrst Nature did he blame the author of his lyfe. 

In which his joyes had been so scant* and sorowes aye so ryfe 
The time and place of iyrik he fiersly did reprove, 

He cryed out (with open mouth) against the starres ahove,’-^ 

On Fortune eke he raylde * 

Sh copied the remonstrance of the Fnar without reviewing the fonner part of his 
scoie He has, in other places, fallen into a similar inaccuracy by sometimes fol 
lown^ and sometimes deserting his onginal [Sing Sta White 

Ulk It IS true Sh appears to have followed here the source of his plot a little 
ioo closely, but the oversight is not so great as the English cntics assume , it can be 
very readily su|^K)sed that before the scene opens Romeo had done what Laurence 
now xeiHPoadises him with 

White. The omission in (Q^) of seventeen hnes m this speech is due, without a 
doubt, to the ha^ and surreptitious manner m which that edition was published, 
and not to the addition of them upon the revision of the play For the supposition 
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Since birth and heaven and earth, all three do meet 120 

In thee at once, which thou at once wouldst lose 
Fie, fie, thou shamest thy shape, thy love, thy wit , 

Which, like a usurer, abound’st in all, 

And usest none in that true use indeed 

Which should bedeck thy shape, thy love, thy wit 125 

Thy noble shape is but a form of wa^c, 

Digressing from the valour of a man , 

Thy dear love sworn, but hollow perjury, 

Killing that love which thou hast vow*d to cherish , 

Thy wit, that ornament to shape and love, 130 

Mis-shapen in the conduct of them both, 

Like powder in a skilless soldier’s flask. 

Is set a-fire by thine own ignorance, 

And thou dismember’d with thine own defence 


120, 121 do meet In thee at once'\ so 
meety In thee atone Warb 

1 21 lose'\ QgFgF^ loose The rest 

133 a fire'\ Huds Dyce, Cambr 


Knt (ed 2) afierClfl^ 

Rowe on Jire Q^, Theob Warb Johns 
Capell, Var Knt (ed i), Sing Ktly 
d fire Sta afire Coil et cet 


that Sh , when, after years of mental developement, he revised the early version of 
this tragedy, began his labour in this passage by finishing a sentence, and then, for 
the sake of sixteen lines, went helplessly back again to Brooke’s old poem, and, 
taking it up where he before dropped it, led off by versifying a sentence mconsistent 
with what he had before written, is too absurd to ment a second thought 

127 Digressing] Boswell So in Richard II V, 111, 65 Also m Bamabe 
Riche’s Farewell * Knowing that you should otherwise have used me than you 
have, you should have digressed and swarved from your kinde ’ {St^g Hal 

Steev So in the 24th book of Homer’s Odyssey, translated by Chapman 

my desomngs shall m nought digre& 

From be^ &me of our iace*s foremost ment* {.Hal. 

132 powder] Steev The anaent English soldiers, using match locks instead 
of locks with flints, were obliged to cany a lighted match hanging at their belts, 
very near to the wooden fiask in which they kept their powder The same ailubion 
occurs m Hummers Ordmary, an old collection of English epigrams 

* When she his ftmk and touch-lxnc set on fire, 

And fill tha h^ the bummg is not oat* ISwig' Jffttds Kni HaL 

Ulr That flint kicks were in use m SIl^s middle age a passage in Hen V II, i 
55, shows So that this r^erauce here to a matchdock seems to me another proof 
that this tragedy belongs to the earh^ jneces of Sh., and was wntten probably or 
eight years before Henry V (159$^) 

134. And thou] Johnson And thou tom to peces with thine own wea|K»is. 
[Stng Huds 
Ifi* 
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What, rouse thee, man ^ thy Juliet is alive, 135 

For whose dear sake thou wast but lately dead , 

There art thou happy Tybalt would kill thee, 

But thou slew'st Tybalt , there art thou happy too 
The law, that threaten’d death, becomes thy friend, 

And turns it to exile , there art thou happy 140 

A pack of blessings lights upon thy back , 

Happiness courts thee in her best array, 

But, like a misbehaved and sullen -wench, 

Thou pout’st upon thy fortune and thy love 

Take heed, take heed, for such die miserable 145 

Go, get thee to thy love, as was decreed, 

Ascend her chamber, hence and comfort her 
But look thou stay not till the watch be set, 

For then thou canst not pass to Mantua , 

Where thou shalt live till we can find a time 1 50 

To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends. 

Beg pardon of the prince and call thee back 
With twenty hundred thousand times more joy 
Than thou went’st forth in lamentation — 

Go before, nurse commend me to thy lady, 155 

And bid her hasten all the house to bed, 

Which heavy sorrow makes them apt unto 
Romeo is coming 

Nurse O Lord, I could have stayed here all the night 


138 sltulst Jod\slewestTihaUy there 
art thou hafpit Qq slevist happte F^, 
Knt sleTi^st Tybalt, there thoilrt 
happy too Pope, &c slMst there too 
art thou happy Capell 

139 beeomesJQq became 
&c Knt Sta 

140 turns} tumes tume 

< 3 ^ turfTd Rowe, &c Knt Sta 

141* of blessings} of blessing Q^, 
Kat- or blesnng F, 

J^hts} light Rowe, 

te. Om Sta. 


143 misbehaved and} mtshaued 
and QgQg mtshaped and F^ mis 
shaped and a F^F^ mis-shapen and a 
F^ mis hatld and a Rowe, Capell 
144. pout^st upon} powts upon 
potU^ upon (X puts up QaQj puttesi 
up PT, Rowe, Knt frownst upon (Q^) 
Com poutest up Nicholson conj * 

152 the prince} thy prmce QjFf^ 
Rowe, &C. (Han ), Knt 

159 aE the mght} all night Ff 
all night long Pope, &c 


135 thty Juliet, &c ] Uut Here again we must suppose that Romeo, before the 
opening of |his scene, had ea^ressed the fear that Juliet may have been made sich 
or even killed by horror and pain at his deed. 

144 pont’st npmi] Knt Is to ptE up used as to put aside 2 
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To hear good counsel O, what learning is ^ — 160 

My lord, I’ll tell my lady you will come 
Ro 7 n Do so, and bid my sweet prepare to chide 
Nurse Here, sir, a ring she bid me give you, sir 
Hie you, make haste, for it grows very late \Exit 

Rom How well my comfort is revived by this^ 165 


Fn Go hence, good night, and here stands all your state 
Either be gone before the watch be set, 

Or by the break of day disguised from hence 
Sojourn in Mantua , 111 find out your man, 

And he shall signify from time to time 
Every good hap to you that chances here 
Give me thy hand , ’tis late farewell , good night 
Rom But that a joy past joy calls out on me, 

It were a grief, so brief to part with thee 
Farewell 


170 


174 

[Exeunt 


Scene IV A room tn Capulet's house 
Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, and Paris 


Cap Things have fklVn out, sir, so unluckily 
That we have had no time to move our daughter 
Look you, she loved her kinsman Tybalt dearly, 

And so did I — ^Well, we were born to die — 

*Tis very late , she’ll not come down to-night 5 

I promise you, but for your company, 

I would have been a-bed an hour ago 


162 [Nurse offers to go in and turns 
again] (Q,) Ulr 

163 Eere szr'] Here ts (Q^) Coll 
(MS ) Byce (ed 2) 

ring she\ rmg, str^ that she Dyce 

(ed 2) 

hd] bids Q4Q^ bade Com 
Dyce (ed* 2), from (Q^) 

youy strj you Dyce (ed 2) 

164 [Exit.] Capell, ^ter good rnghi^ 
Ime 166 om* QqFf 


166-168 om (Qj) Pope, te 
(Johns ) 

166 Go hence'\ Separate line, Ff 
168 dt^gutsed'\ disguise Q, 

175 Pope, &c (Johns.) 

Scene IV] Rowe Scene vi Pope 
Scene vn Capell 

A room ] Capell C^pulet*s 
House Rowe, &c. 

Enter ] Rowe 
2. had’]^ OTO FgF^ 


163 Here, sir] COLl (ed. 2) The insertion of * sir* twice m the line may have 
been intended to indicate the state of feeling of the Nun»e 

166 here stands all] Johns The whole of your fortune depends on this, 
\Smg Huds Sta 
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Par These times of woe afford no time to woo 
Madam, good night commend me to your daughter 
La Cap I will, and know her mind early to-morrow, lO 
To-night she*s mewed up to her heaviness 

Cap Sir Pans, I will make a desperate tender 
Of my child’s love I think she will be ruled 
In all respects by me, nay more, I doubt it not — 

Wife, go you to her c re you go to bed , X 5 

Acquaint her here of my son Pans’ love , 

And bid her, mark you me, on Wednesday next — 

But, soft * what day is this ? 

Par Monday, my lord 

Cap Monday * ha, ha * Well, Wednesday is too soon , 

O’ Thursday let it be — o’ Thursday, tell her, 20 

She shall be married to this noble earl 
Will you be ready ? do you like this haste ? 

We’ll keep no great ado , a friend or two , 


8 itme\ (Q^) Rowe times QqFf 
woif] woe 

1 1 piev/d} Theob sAees 

mewed she is mewed QgQ^FfQg 

xhe IS mew'd Rowe, Capell 

12 [calling him back Capell 
desperate'] separate Han Warb 

14 nay not] nay^ / not doubt it 
Han 

16 here of] here, of Q^F^F^^ hereof 


here with Q^, Theob Warb Johns 
there of Ktly 

17 next — ] Rowe next, QqFf 
20-22 (7 Thursday haste?] On 

Thursday let it be you shall be mar 
rfd (QJ Pope, Han 

20 G* o'] Capell A a QqFf, 
Rowe On d Theob Johns 
23 WdU keep] Well, keep Q,, Momm 


11 mew*d] Dyce. *Mew is the place, whether it be abroad or in the house, in 
which the Hawk is put during the time she casts or doth change her Feathers * — 
R Holme’s Academy of Armory and Blazon { of Art used in Falconry, &c ), 
B II, cxi, p 241 

Ulr What delight Lady Capulet takes in choice phrases t 

12 desperate tender] Johns This means only bold, adventurous, as if he had 
said m vulgar phrase * I will speak a bold word, and venture to promise you my 
dai^ter ’ ISmg Ends Hal 

Steev So m The Weakest goes to the Wall, 1600 ' Witness this desperate tendet 
ci mine honour * ISmg Hal 

Pel Capulet uses *■ desperate* with affected modesty, as though it appeared even 
to himself excessively bold 

Sta. I wiH make a cof^dent offer or promtse of my daughter’s love 

23 Well keep] Mommsen We should retain Well of Q^^ instead of Wdll in 
iQr)Qa> HI all our eds , Capulet, who had appointed the coming Thursday for 
the wedding;, asks his wife, ' Will you be ready ? do you like this haste Whereat 
the Lady makes a gesture of horror at the supposition that she can so soon be ready 
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For, hark you, Tybalt being slain so late, 

It may be thought we held him carelessly, 2$ 

Being our kinsman, if we revel much 
Therefore well have some half-a-dozen friends, 

And there an end But what say you to Thursday ? 

Par My lord, I would that Thursday were to-morrow 
Cap Well, get you gone o’ Thursday be it then — 30 

Go you to Juliet ere you go to bed, 

Prepare her, wife, against this wedding-day — 

Farewell, my lord — Light to my chamber, ho ^ 

Afore me, it is so very late, that we 34 

May call it early by and by — Good night \Exeunt 


Scene V yuhefs chamber 
Enter Romeo and Juliet 

yul Wilt thou be gone ? it is not yet near day 


28 there\ therds Rowe, &c 

29 My lord’] Separate hne, Ff 

30 d] Capell a QqFf on Pope 

31 [To Lady Capulet Rowe, &c 

34, 35 A/ore very late by] Ar- 
ranged as m Theob One line, Qq 
Afore ^o late by One line, Ff, Rowe 
'^Fore so late by Johns (ending first 
line at call^ Novo^ afore very late by 
Capell (ending first line at late\ Afore 
veryt very late by (QJ Byce (ed l), 
Cham Cambr (ending first line at late) 

Afore me^ Afore me f Coll Ulr 
Del Sing (ed 2), White, Ktly 
tt w] 'At Dyce (ed 2) 

35 Good ntght] Separate line, Qq 
Ff, Rowe, Pope, Han Capell, Dyce 


(ed i), Cham Cambr 
Scene v ] Rowe Scene vii Pope 
Act IV Scene I Capell 
JuhePs chamber ] Steev The Garden, 
Rowe looking to the Garden Theob 
Anti-room of Capell Loggia to , 
Knt Verp An open Gallery to over 
looking the Orchard Dyce JuliePa 
Bedchamber , a window open upon the 
Balcony White Capulefs Orchard. 
Cambr 

Enter ] Steev Enter aloft. QqFf, 
Ulr Enter above, at a Window, a 
Ladder of Ropes set Rowe, See Ro- 
meo and Juliet discovered White 
above, ai the window Cambr 
I zt day ] om Fj^F^F^, Rowe 


with all the preparations for the wedding feast, and then Capulet continues, * Well, 
keep no great ado,' &c The following lines to^And there an end are addressed to 
his wife, then he turns to Pans with, ‘But what say^ow to Thursday?* It was 
easier to corruj^ weU, heef (the more pecuhar expression) into vodU keep, than the 
reverse 

34, 35 Afore . night] Dyce {ed. i) The arrangement of Theobald's [fol- 
lowed by Dyce himself m (ed, a)} 3 ® evidently against the author's intention, and 
compare the close of the precedmg scene. 

Bnter Romeo] Mal. They appeared, probably, m the balcony, erected m the 
old English stage ISm^ Bttds 
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It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear, 

Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree 

4. yoft\ (Qj) Warb yond QqFf, Sing (ed 2), Cambr yond^ Huds Ktly 

Knt To understand these directions we must refer to the construction of the old 
theatres ‘Towards the rear of the stage,* says Malone, ‘there appears to have 
been a balcony or upper stage, the platform of which was probably eight or nine feet 
from the ground I suppose it was supported by pillars Hence, in many of our 
old plays, part of the dialogue was spoken, and, in front of it, curtains likewise were 
hung, so as occasionally to conceal the persons in it from the audience At each 
side of this balcony was a box very inconveniently situated, sometimes called the 
private box In these boxes, which were at a lower price, some persons sate, either 
from economy or singularity * The balcony probably served a vanety of purposes 
Malone says, * When the citizens of Anglers are to appear on the walls of their 
town, and young Arthur to leap from the batUements, I suppose our ancestors were 
contented with seeing them in the balcony already descnbed, or perhaps a few 
boards tacked together and pamted so as to resemble the rude discolored walls of 
an old town, behind which a platform might have been placed near the top, on 
which the citizens stood ’ It appears to us probable that even in these cases the 
balcony served for the platform, and that a few painted boards m front supplied the 
illusion of wall and tower There was still another use of the balcony Accord- 
ing to Malone, when a play was exhibited within a play, as in Hamlet, the court, or 
audience, before whom the interlude was performed, sate m the balcony \Hal ] 

We prefix a representation of the old stage with its balcony engraved in the title 
page to Alabaster’s Latin Tragedy of Roxana, 1632 
Verjplanck The scene in the Poet’s eye was doubtless the large and massy pro 
jecting balcony before one or more windows, common in Italian palaces and not 
unfrequent in Grothic civil architecture The log^a, an open gallery, or high ter 
race, communicating with the upper apartments of a palace, is a common feature of 
Palladian architecture, and would also be well adapted to such a scene 
White. The place meant is plainly the very same in which Romeo surprises 
Juhet confessing to herself her love for him, but m this edition the stage directions 
have been conformed to the poet’s imagination of the scene 
4 Nightly] Steev This is not merely a poetical supposition It is said of the 
nightingale that, if undisturbed, she sits and sings upon the same tree for many 
weeks together [Singer adds As almost all birds sing only durmg the period of 
incubation, this may be accounted for, the male bird sings near where the female 
IS setting ] What Eustathius, however, has observed relative to a Jig tree mentioned 
by Hmner m his 12th Odyssey, may be applied to the passage before us ‘These 
paihculaiities, which seem of no consequence, have a very good effect m poetry, as 
Ihey gtve the relation an air of truth and probability Fear what can mduce a poet 
to m&Am such a tree if the tree were not there m reality?’ \Sta 

Knt In the descnption of the garden m Chaucer’s translation of the * Romaunt 
of the Rose,’ the pomegranate is first mentioned amongst the fruit trees The 
‘orchard of pom^pcanates with pleasant fruits’ was one of the beautiful objects de 
scribed by Solomon m hss Canticles. Amongst the fruit bearing trees, the pome 
granate is m some rejects fhemost beautifril , and therefore, in the south of Europe 
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Believe me, love, it was the nightingale 5 

Rom It was the lark, the herald of the mom, 

No nightingale look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the sevenng clouds in yonder east 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 

6 ofth£\ofY^^^ 

and m the East, it has become the chief ornament of the garden But where did 
Sh find that the nightingale haunted the pomegranate tree, pounng forth her song 
from the same bough week after week ? Doubtless in some of the old travels with 
which he was familiar Chaucer puts his nightingale ‘ in a ftesh green laurel tree ,* 
but the preference of the nightingale for the pomegranate is unquestionable ‘ The 
nightingale sings from the pomegranate groves in the day time,* sa>s Russel m his 
account of Aleppo A friend, whose observations as a traveller are as acute as his 
descriptions are graphic and forcible, informs us that throughout his journeys in the 
East he never heard such a choir of nightingales as in a row of pomegranate trees 
that skirt the road ftom Smyrna to Boudjia In the truth of details such as these 
the genius of Sh is as much exhibited as in his wonderful powers of generali25ation 
\Huds Sta 

6 the lark] Knt Sh *s power of descnbing natural objects is unequalled in this 
beautiful scene, which, as we think, was amongst his very early productions The 
Venus and Adonis, pubhshed in IS 93 > is also full of this power Compare the fol- 
lowing passage with the description of morning in the *5cene before us 

* Lo I here the gentle lark, weaiy of re-t 
* From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 

And wakes the morning from whose silver breast 
The sun anseth m his majesty 
Who doth the world so glonously behold 
That cedar tops and hills seem burnish’d gold.* \Hudi 

^ Night's candles are] Blakeway Thus Sophocles 

axpKW WKTo$, 'tpix.x ^anftpot, 

ovic^r Ajax, aSs 

bTA [thus translates] * At dead of mght, What time the evening tapers haa ex 
pired ' But Sh. certainly meant the stars, while Sophocles seems only to have 
thought of the less poetical lamps of earth 

Jeffrey (Edin. Rev , Aug 1817) if the advocafes for the grand style object to 
this expression, we shall not stop to defend it, but to us it seems equally beautiful, 
as it IS obvious and natural, to a person coming out of a lighted chamber mlo the 
pale dawn The word candle, we admit, is rather homely in modem language, 
while lamp is sufficiently digmfied for poetry The moon hangs her silver lamp on 
high in every school hoy’s copy of verses, and she could not be called the candle 
of heaven without manifest absurdity Such are the capnees of usage Yet we 
like the passage before us much better as it is than if the candles w«:e changed into 
lamps If we shoidd read, * The lamps of h^ven are quenched,’ or ‘ wax dim,' the 
whole charm of the expression would be lost — our ffincies would uo longer be 
called feo the panvaqr of hat dim %hted chamber which the lovers were so 
tantiy leaving 
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Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops 10 

I must be gone and live, or stay and die 

jFul Yon light IS not day-light, I know it, I 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 

And light thee on thy way to Mantua 15 

Therefore stay yet, thou need'st not to be gone 
Rom Let me be ta’en, let me be put to death , 

I am content, so thou wilt have it so 
111 say yon grey is not the morning’s eye, 

Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow , 20 


10 mountatn\ mouniatnes QgQ^F, 
Qg mouniatnes top Eng Par * moun- 
iant^ Theob Warb Johns Capell, Knt 
mountain tops Ktly 

12 yen] (Q,)F, Venl QqF.F^Fj, 
Sing (ed 2), Cambr ybn^f^ Huds 
Ktly 

it, /] tt well Pope, &c It Johns 
cm Com 

13 sMfi] fen or fens Anon conj * 


16 Therefore gone ] Then stay a 
while, thou shalt not go so soon Pope, &c 
from (0,) 

stay yet,'] QqF.F.F^ stay yet. 
Coll Ulr Del Huds White, Cambr stay 
yety^^ siay,yety,oytt. stay,— yet 

need'* St not to be] needest not be 

% 

20 brow] bow Coll (ed 2) (MS ), 
Smg (MS), Ulr Huds 


14 torch-bearer] Todd Compare Sidney's Arcadia (ed 13) p 109 ‘The 
moon, then full (not thinkmg scorn to be a torch hearer to such beauty), guided her 
steps' And SirJ Davies’s Orchestra, 1596, st. vii, of the sun ‘When the great 
torch-Harer of heaven was gone Downe m a maske unto the Ocean’s court ’ And 
Drayton’s Eng Heroic Epist , p 221, where the moon is aescnbed with the stars 
‘Attending on her as her torch bearers * [Sing 

17 Let me be ta’en] Sing quotes Boswell that this qieech is better in Q, 

20 Cynthia’s brow] Coll [Notes and Emend*] Cynthia’s ‘brow’ would 
not occasion a ‘ pale reflex,’ and by the oimssion of one letter the light is at once 
cleared, — * Cynthia’s bvm ’ 

Sing {^Sh Vindicated*) The (MS ) correction is quite unexceptionable, as an 
easy amendment of an evident mispnnt 

Ulr Colher’s (MS ) correction recommends itself for this reason, that the reflex 
of Cynthia’s ‘ hood properly refers only to the setting moon (Diana, who turns hei 
back upon the lovers), whereas the reflex of Cynthia’s ‘brow’ or ‘ eye’ would indi 
cate that the moon was just rising 
Sing (ed 2). The r is deleted in my F^ 

SrA. The (MS ) substitution of bow is a very happy conjecture, and one which cer- 
tainly affords a better reading than the old text It must be remembered, however, 
that brow IS the word m all the ancient copies, and that Sh has allowed himself 
great latitude m the use of it in other places In Othello we meet with the ‘ brow 
of the sea,’ ami m Kmg John with the ‘ brow of night.’ [Dyce (ed 2) 

Dyce (edL t). ^ Brood suits the context (* eyd) better than ‘ bow ’ 

Coll (ed 2), Such a ©onfinnation [the erasure of the r in Singer’s FJ, sup 
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Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven so high above our heads 
I have more care to stay than will to go 
Come, death, and welcome * Juliet wills it so 
How is’t, my soul ? let’s talk, it is not day ^5 

Jtd It IS, it IS hie hence, be gone, away* 

It IS the lark that sings so out of tune, 

Straining harsh discords and unpleasmg sharps 
Some say the lark makes sweet division , 

This doth not so, for she divideth us 30 

Some say the lark and loathed toad change eyes , 

22 keav€n\ Heavens taik ,1 talke talk. Camp 

23 care vtnll car^ Johns Com talky — Dyce talk Cambr 

conj 31 Rowe (ed 2)*, 

25 Hmxf soul What says my Sing Huds Dyce (ed 2), Ktly (M 
l(yve? (Qj) Pope, Han Mason and S Walker conj ) 

posing (as we conclude was the case, though Singer says nothing on the point) that 
the erasure was made near the time of the publication of P,, is valuable 

Dyce {^SirtciureSf &c , 1859, p 165) I really cannot see any objection to the 
expression * draw* — ^meaning, not as Collier explains it, * eye brow,’ but * forehead* 
(m I, 111, 39, * broke her hrov^) Surely it is no more exceptionable than * Phoebus* 
front* — t e , forehead — ^in Lear II, 11, 1 14 
Clarke ‘ Cynthia* is one of the names of Diana (from Mount Cynthus, where 
she was bom), and she is classically represented with a crescent moon upon her fore- 
head It IS the pale reflection of this ornament of Luna’s, or Cynthia’s, brow, there 
fore, that is here beautifully alluded to 
Dyce (ed 2) may be nght 

20 division] Nares To make divisions in music is to run a simple stram into 
a great variety of shorter notes to the same modulation [Dyce 

SiNC A dtvzsioni in music, is a variation of melody upon some given fiinda 
mental harmony See 1 Hen IV III, 1, 210 * Sung by a fair queen m a sum- 
mer’s bower, With ravishing division to her lute ’ This verse, Stephen Weston 

observes, might serve for a translat on of a Ime in Horace < grataque femxms 

, Imbelli cithara carmina divides * [Huds 

Knt a number of quick notes sung to one syllable , a kind of warblmg, which 
prevailed m vocal music till rather recently [ Vhf ] Handel, governed by custom 
rather tlian by his own better taste, introduces divisions into many of his airs and 
choruses [Hal‘\ Steevens, in his note on this word, mistakes the meanii^ 
entirely 

Sta It is what we now term vanatim^ where, instead of one note, two, three 
01 more notes are sung to one syllable or to one chord [ White^ subs* 

31 loathed toad] Heath* If the toad and lark hid changed voices, the 
unnatural croak of the latter would have been no sign of the appearance of day, and 
consequently no signal for her lover’s departure Corn Verf Huds Ck&m* 

Sta 

Ware The toad, having very fine ^es, and the lark very ugly oa^, was die 

17 sr 
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O, now I would they had changed voices too ^ 

Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray, 

Hunting thee hence with hunts-up to the day 

would they kad\ wot they have 33, 34 om Pope, &c (Johns } 
llaiL Warb 34 henee'i up Johns 

occasion of a common saying amongst the people, that the toad and lark had 
changed eyes [Stng Verp Huds Sta Dyce, Cham Hal 

Johns This tradition of the toad and the lark I have heard expressed in a rustic 
-hyme <To heav’n Vd By, But that the toad beguiled me of mine eye* [Szng 
Com Verp Hal 

34. hunts-up] bTEEV The tune anciently played to wake and collect the 
hunters In Drayton’s Polyolbion, Song 13th ‘But hunts up to the mom the 
feather’d sylvans smg ’ [Szng Huds White, Clarke 

Ritson Puttenham, in his Art of English Poesy, 1589, speaking of one Gray, 
says ‘ What good estimation did he grow into with King Henry [the Eighth] 
for making certame merry ballrds, whereof one chiefly was * The Hunte ts up, the 
Hunie 2S up ’ [Szng Kht Huds 

Mal It also signifled a morning song to a new-mamed woman, the day after her 
mamage, and is certainly used here m that sense See Cotgrave’s Diet, s v 
Resveil IStng Huds Clarke 

Douce It is not improbable that the following was the identical song composed 
by the person of the name of Gray mentioned in Ritson’s note It occurs in a col 
lection entitled Hunting, hawking, &c There was likewise a country-dance with a 
similar title 

Cko I ^ 

1 Smg raemly wee, tbe hunt is up 

The birds they smg, The Deare they fimg. 

Hey, nony, nony no 

The hounds they crye. The hunters flye, 

Hey troldo, trolohio 
The hunt is up,’ Ttt supra^ 

[Knight gives one stanza which he thinks ‘ will satisfy his readers * So thinks 
the piesent Editor also ] 

Sing So m Drayton’s Third Eclogue ‘ Time plays the hunts up to thy sleepy 
head* laarke 

Coll. It was also used for any morning song See Chappell’s * National English 
Airs,’ Tol n, p 147, where all that is known on the subject is collected ‘ The 
hunt IS up/ an expression of the chase, as appears by the following from A Mun 
day*s ‘ Two Itaban Gentlemen,* pnnted about 1584 ‘ The hunt is up. And fooles be 
fiedgde before the perfect day * [ Verp 

Sta. ‘Any song mtended to arouse in the morning, — even a love song, — was foi 
merly c^ed a hunt^s-up, and the name was, of course, denved from a tune or sotig 
eeaplo^c^ early hunters Butler^ in his Principles of Musik, 1636, defines 
^‘Uiomng music/* and Cotgmve defines « Resveil” as a hunt’s up, or 
Momr^ for a new-mamed wife * See W Chappell, Popular Music of the 
Oldm Time, &c. 

The fddowxi^ song:* which is taken from a manusenpt in Mr Collier’s possession, 
is of the dtaracter of a love-spng . 
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O, now be gone , more light and light it grows 3S 

Rom More light and light? — More dark and dark our woes * 


Nurse 
yul 
Nurse 

35 hght 1^2 tih ght F, 

F 

36 hght ? — More] Theob hght, 
more QqFf, Rowe light, — more Dyce 
light f more Sta Ktly hght more 
C^ambr 


Enter ] Rowe Enter Madame and 
Nurse QqFf to the door Capell 
to the chamber Cambr 
38 Nurse ?] Theob Nurse QqFf, 
Coll IHr Del Huds Sta White, Hal 
Ktly 


Enter Nurse 

Madam ^ 

Nursed 

Your lady mother is coming to your chamber 39 

it light 


THE NEW HUNT’S UP 


The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 

Awake, my lady free 
The sun has nsen, from out his pnson, 
Beneath the glistenng sea. 

* The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 

Awake, my lady bnght 
The morning lark is high to mark 
The coming of day light 

*«**«• 


‘The hunt is up, the hunt is up^ 

Awake, my lady dear 
A mom in spnng is the sweetest thing 
Cometh m all the year 

‘The hunt is up, the hunt is up. 

Awake, my lady sweet 
I come to thy bower, at this lov’d hour 
My own true love to greet* 


Halliwell The hunts up was a tune played on the hom, under the windows of 
sportsmen, very early in the morning Hence the term was applied to any noise of 
an awakening or alarming nature ‘A hunt is up or musike plaid under one’s 
window in a morning ’ — Flono, p 304 ^Resveil, a hunts up, or morning song for 
a new married wife the day after the marriage ’ — Cotgrave ^Hunsup, a clamour, a 
turbulent outcry* — Craven G 1 Mr W H Black discovered a document in the 
Rolls house, from which it appeared that a song of the Nunt^s up was known as 
early as 1536, when mfonnation was sent to the council against one John Hogon, 
who, ‘ with a crowd or a fyddyll,* sung a song, with some political allusions, to tkat 
tune Some of the words are given in the information 


‘The hunt is up the hunt is up, §c. 

The Masters of Arte and Doctours of Dyvynyte 
Have broi:^t this realme ought of good unytA 
Thre nobyll men have take this to aay 
My X»ords of Noiff Lorde of Surrey, 

And my Lorde cf ShrewrfiyTry 

The Duke of myght have made lu^ond mery * 

The words were taken down from recitation, and are given as verse See Cd- 
her*s Shakespeare, Introd , p 288 

Maurus last mom at’s mistress wmdow pkid 
^ An hunt s up on his lute but she (its 

Threw stones at him so be^ like Orpheus, tboe 

Made stcmes come flymg his sweet notes to faeare .* — Wtfs JB^Sam 1637 

36 Enter Nurse ] Coll. Thas part of the {day, m (Q,), reads exactly as if it 
had been hastily made up from imperfect notes, and not printed from any authentic 
copy Ou'^ text, here as els^herc is generally that of Q, 
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The day is broke , be wary, look about 

Then, window, let day in, and let life out 
Eom Farewell, farewell * one kiss, and Til descend 

{Romeo desceiids 

Jhil Art thou gone so ? my lord, my love, my friend * 

I must hear from thee every day in the hour, 

For m a minute there are many days 45 

O, by this count I shall be much in years 
Ere I again behold my Romeo ^ 

Rom Farewell * I will omit no opportunity 


40 [Exit] om QqFf 

41 [op’nmg It ] Capell They go 
upon the Balcony White 

42 Rom Farewell descend} Trans- 
ferred to follow line 35 by Pope 

[Romeo descends ] Theob om 
QqFf Kisses her, and goes out of it 
Capell He goes down Ulr Descends 
Dyce, Cambr He begins to descend 
Coll (ed 2) 

43 my fnmdl Bos Dyce, 

Cambr Ktly l<yve, Lord^ ay husband^ 
friend QqF„ Knt Com Coll et cet 


L&vey Lord ah Husband ^ Frund F^r^ 
F^, Rowe, S.C Capell my love f my 
lord f my fnend Mai Steev Har Sing 
(ed i). Camp Haz Clarke love^ lord ' 
wry husband, fne^td White conj 
44 day tn the hour} hour tn the day 
Coll (ed 2) (MS ) 

tn ihe'\ t^ the Capell, Var Knt 
Sing Ktly 

[Romeo comes down b/ the Laddei 
into the Garden Rowe 
48 Farewell'^ Separate hne in Qq 
Ff, Rowe, Dyce, Cambr 


43 my lord, my love, my friend] Dyce (ed i) I have preferred the reading 
of (Qj) because I have great doubts if the ‘ ay’ is to be understood as equivalent to 
^yed (the usual old spelling of it in that sense being '/’) The editor of F, altered 
it to < ah,’ for which perhaps it was intended 
White Perhaps is a mispnnt for ‘ my ’ The reading of (Q^) has the advan- 
tage of nddmg the line of the awkward and unpoetic word * husband,’ which is in 
no sense, except i^ally, a counterpart to * wife ’ But m the word * friend’ there was 
not that anticlimax in Sh ’s tune that there is now ‘ Fnend’ was then used to 
express the dearest possible relation, even between the sexes It frequently occurs 
in that sense in the poem Romem and Juliet, and m the very passage which is 
here dramatized, Juliet, m her distress that Romeo will neither remain with her, nor 
let her go with him, exclaims (and Sh seems to have remembered it) 

* For whom am I becomme unto myself a foe^, 

Bisdayneth m^ his steadfast skomes xtc^ frendshtp so 

Nay, Romeus, nay, &c. 

*Then Romeus in axmes his hdy gan to folds, 

Wifhjhfndly kisse, and ruthfblly she gan her knight beholde. 

With solcmne othe they both th«r sc»rowful leave do take 
They sweare no stormy tronNes shall their steady frmdshtp shake.’ 

#6 by this count] Steev * Cert^ ego, quae fueram, te discedente, puella, Pro- 
turns ut red^, facta videb<nr anus ’ — 0 %nd, Epst [Her ], 1, [115-16] [ii^ 

48 Farewell] S Waeree {* Versd pw 26S) An exclamation, a form of address, 
or other word, or short phr^, demched in point of construction from the sentence 
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That may convey my greetings, love, to thee 

ytd O, think’st thou we shall ever meet again ? 50 

Rom I doubt it not , and all these woes shall serve 
For sweet discourses in our time to come 
3^1 O God * I have an ill-divming soul 
Methmks I see thee, now thou art below. 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb 55 

Either my eyesight fails or thou look^st pale 
Ro 7 n And trust me, love, in my eye so do you 


52 our ttme\ our times Capell 

53 Jul ] Ro 

54 tkee^ now] Pope thee nor>t,^ 
Q^Q^Ff, Row e thee now 

beIow\ (Q,) Pope so lowe QqFf, 


Capell, Knt Com Coll Ulr Del Huds 
Sta White, Hal 

55 [Romeo descends Pope 
57 Rowe (ed 2)*, &c. 

eye"] eyes Ed conj 


which It introduces, is frequently placed by itself, apart from the followmg Ime I 
know not whether the collocation of elev, ^eii, &c , extra metrum^ in the Greek 
tragedians, can be considered an analogous case 
53 lU-diviniag soul] Steev This miserable prescience of futunty I have 
always regarded as a circumstance particularly beautiful The same kind of warning 
from the mind, Romeo seems to have been conscious of, on his going to the enter- 
tainment at the house of Capulet \Stng Huds Sta 
Mal So in Venus and Adonis 

*The thought of it doth make my &int heart bleed » 

And fear doth teach it dmmatzon^ 

I j^rophesy iky deaths IJSCni 

Knt Coleridge has some remarks upon Richard II II, 11, 10, which we may 
properly quote here ^ Mark in this scene Sh ’s gentleness in touching the tender 
superstitions, the terra tncogmtce of presentiments, in the human mmd , and how 
sharp a line of distinction he commonly draws between these obscure forecastings 
of general expenence m each individual, and the vulgar errors of mere tradition. 
Indeed, it may be taken once for all as the truth that Sh ,in the absolute universality 
of his genius, always reverences whatever arises out of our moral nature He never 
profanes his muse with a contemptuous reasoning away of the genuine and general, 
however unaccountable, feelings of mankind.^ — *Ltt jRem * yoI ii,p 174 Sh has 
exhibited the feeling under three different aspects in this play When Romeo utters 
his presentiment before going to the masquerade, he is under the influence of his 
habitual melancholy, — ^the sentiment of unrecpiited love, which colours all his 
imagination with a gloomy foreshadowing of coming events In the passage before 
us, when Juliet sees her husband ‘ As one dead m the bctom of a tmnb,’ we have 
*the fear^ which doth * teach’ her heart ‘divination ’ But Romeo in Act V has a 
presentiment directly contrary to the appmching catastroj^e, and this arises mit of 
his ‘ unaccustomed’ animal spints. All these states of mmd are common to the 
imagination deeply stirred by passionate emotions. Nothing m all Sh ’s iflnioso|)l^ 
appears to ns finer than the decmving nature of Romeo’s presages in *he hasBit Act as 
compared with *ho true-divming fears of Juliet 
17 * 
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Dry sorrow drinks our blood Adieu, adieu ^ \Exit 

yul O fortune, fortune * all men call thee fickle 
If thou art fickle, what dost thou with him 60 

That IS renown’d for faith ? Be fickle, fortune , 

For then, I hope, thou wilt not keep him long, 

But send him back 

La Cap \Wtthtn\ Ho, daughter ^ are you up? 

Jul Who is’t that calls ? is it my lady mother ? 

Is she not down so late, or up so early? 65 

What unaccustom’d cause procures her hither ? 


Enter Lady Capulet 


Cap Why, how now, Juliet * 

Jul Madam, I am not well 

La Cap Evermore weeping for your cousin’s death ? 

What, wilt thou wash him from his grave with tears ? 

An if thou couldst, thou couldst not make him live , 70 

Therefore have done some grief shows much of love, 

But much of grief shows sull some ^vant of wit 


5S [Exit] Exit below Dyce 
59 Scene vi Juliet’s Chamber 
Enter Juliet Rowe Scene viii Pope 
61 renown^ remwmd Q3Q3 re- 
nowwtd 

63 La Cap [within]] L C [within 
Capell La or Lad QqFf 

64 w 1/] Ff it ts Qq, Cambr 
Momm 

65 Is earty^'l om Pope, &c 


66 procures\ provokes Han 
Returns to her chamber White 
Enter Lady Capulet ] Capell Enter 

Mother QqFf (in line 63) 

67 I am] Pm Pope, Han Dycf 
(ed 2) 

70 An] Theob And QqFf 

couldst couldst] wouldst couldst 
Coll (MS) 


58 Dry sorrow] Clarke The belief tiiat gneving exhausts the blood and 
impairs the health is more than once alluded to by Sh See Mid N *s D , III, 11, 97 
66 Enter Lady Capulet] Mrs Jameson In the dialogue between Juliet and 
her parents, and in the scenes with the Nurse, we seem to have before us the whole 
of her previous education and habits , we see her, on the one hand, kept in severe 
sulgection by her austere parents, and, on the other, fondled and spoiled by a foolish 
old ^ nurse — a situation perfectly accordant with the manners of the time Then 
Lady Capulet comes sweeping by, with her tram of velvet, her black hood, her fan 
and nmry— 4he very keau-tdeal of a proud Italian matron of the fifteenth century, 
wh<^ oflfer to ptuson Romeo, m revenge for the death of Tybalt, stamps her with 
tmt very characteristic trait of the age and the country Yet she loves her daugh 
tear, and there is a touch of remorseful tenderness in her lamentations over her which 
adds to our impression of the timid softness of Juliet and the harsh subjection m 
which she has been kept [ Fetp 
66 procures] Wars Procures fox brmgs 

72. want of wit] Hlr It is dimnoughly m keeping with Lady Capulet’s heart 
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yul Yet let me weep for such a feeling loss 
La Cap So shall you feel the loss, but not the friend 
Which you weep for 

yul Feeling so the loss, 75 

I cannot choose but ever weep the friend 
La Cap Well, girl, thou weep'st not so much for his death 
As that the villain lives which slaughter’d him 
yiil What villain, madam ? 

La Cap That same villain, Romeo 

yid Viliam and he be many miles asunder 80 

God pardon him * I do, with all my heart , 


75 we^'\ do weef Theob , &c Ca- 

pell, KUy 

Feeling In or But feehng 
Mommsen conj 

79 same\ om Han 

80 Jul] Jul [^szdo] Han Johns 


Ulr Dyce (ed 2), Cambr 

are (Q^) Pope, &c Capeit, 
Var CoU Sing Ulr Del Hnds White, 
Hal 

asunder ] asunder f Ktly 
81 Mm\ om QjQgF, 


less character and artificial nature that she should consider deep feeling an indica 
tion of want of wit 

75 Feeling] Mommsen Suppose Sh has for once committed a metrical error 
{bonus dormitat Homerm)^ what harm is there if a cntic correct the same? Which 
shows a higher estimate of Sh , and of the nature of poetic forms in general, 
the critic who corrects here and there an error which Sh himself perhaps over 
looked, or he who attributes to the poet many hundreds of halting verses ? I think 
the latter shows more reverence for the Printing Offices of the i6th and 17th centu- 
ries than for the art of the great poet This respect for the pnnters is as false as U 
is convenient 

80 asunder] Ktly I have placed a (1) at the end of this line, for Juliet is 
evidently speaking here in the ambiguous manner of her subsequent speeches She 
means an indicative, but wishes her mother to understand her in the optative mood 
The editors of the last century, n<^ understanding this, have, without any aathonty, 
changed * be' to are I should be mdined to make an Aside of * I do with all my 
heart,' as she pretends to plan his death 

80 lie be] Mommsen Be m consonance with he is very frequent m Sh mstead 
of are 

Si-103 God girl] Cambe. Instead of this passage, Pope, prmting, as h* 
•ays, more agreeably to the first edition,* gave as follows 

*Za. Caf Content thee guL If I could find a man, 

1 soon would send to Mantua where he is. 

And give him such an unacaxstom*d dram 
That he should soon keep Tybalt ixmpssej 
^ul Find ^rou fibe means, and 1*11 find sndi a man. 

For while he live^ my heart shaH ne’er he h^t 
I behcfld him— dead— m my poor heart, 

Thus for a kmsman vext? 

La.G3^ let that pass. 

X come t(>brmg thee joyfid tuhiigst, gad* 
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And yet no man like he doth grieve my heart 
La Cap That is because the traitor murderer lives 
Jid Ay, madam, from the reach of these my hands 
Would none but I might venge my cousin’s death ’ 8$ 

La Cap We will have vengeance for it, fear thou not 
Then weep no more 111 send to one in Mantua, 

Where that same banish’d runagate doth live, 

Shall give him such an unaccustom’d dram 

83 murderer^ om Q^Q^FfQ^ Capell Var Knt Del Ktly 

$5 Would^ ^ Would Warb Joiins 89 Shall drami That shall lestc 7 o 

In this arbitrary change he is followed, as usual, by Hamner, except that the latter 
puts a full stop at * vext ' 

84. Ay, madam] Johns Juliet’s equi\ocations are rather too artful for a mind 
disturbed by the loss of a new lover ISmg Clarke 

Clarke It appears to us that, on the contraiy, the evasions of speech here used 
by the young girl wife are precisely those that a mind, suddenly and sharply awakened 
from previous inactivity, by desperate love and gnef, into self conscious strength, 
would instinctively use Especially are they exactly the sort of shifts and quibbles 
that a nature rendered timid by stinted intercourse with her kind, and by communion 
limited to the innocent confidences made by one of her age in the confessional, is 
prone to resort to, when first left to itself m diflSculties of situation and abrupt 
encounter with life’s perplexities The Italian bom-and bred Juhet is made by our 
author to speak and act with wonderful truth to her southern self The miracle is 
how he, who could draw the courageous and direct hearted Helena, the noble 
minded Portia, the transparent-souled Imogen, could so thoroughly divine and so 
naturally depict the manner in which the two Italian girl wives, Juliet and Desde- 
mona, speak and act in accordance with their southern birth and breeding He has 
drawn them exquisitely gentle, charming, winning, but he has given them the gen 
tieness that blights into timidity, instead of the gentleness that blossoms into moral 
courage, and has shown how it brings fatal results The wonder beyond this is, 
how, with all his faithful denotement of the underlying defect in their characters, he 
has yet contrived to make the more beautiful portions of their characters so ineffably 
lovely, so prevailingly and saliently attractive 
86 We will have vengeance] Hartley Coleridge Essays^ See , vol 11, 
p 197) The perfect nmchalance with which this homd proposition is uttered by a 
respectable matron proves how famihar were the minds and ears of our virtuous 
ancestors to deeds at which their demoralized postenty would thnll with horror It 
might, however, he Sh ’s art to make the old Capulets unamiable, that our sympathy 
with Juhet might be the less distracted by disapprobation of her disobedience 
Capulet’s speech is abr^ut the worst that Sh ever wrote But for a model of parental 
rebuke and pafanoal despotism, I recommend the old gent’s behavior to his daughter 
throughout the sc^e Sh must have intendpd to show the vulganty of rage, and 
true it is, a man m a pg^sion is never a gentleman — much less is a woman a lady 
There may be noble anger, as m Brutus, but then it must be just, and not exceed 
the bounds of self*possessior Even Brutus forgets himself a little when irntated by 
the us^rusioQ of the mmi. 
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La Cap Well, well, thou hast a careful father, child , 

One who, to put thee from thy heaviness, 

Hath sorted out a sudden day of joy, 

That thou expect'st not, nor I look’d not for 

Jul Madam, m happy time, v/hat day is that ? I lO 

La Cap Marry, my child, early next Thursday mori, 

The gallant, young, and noble gentleman, 

The County Pans, at Saint Peter’s Church, 

Shall happily make thee there a joyful bride 

Jul Now, by Saint Peter’s Church, and Peter too, 115 

He shall not make me there a joyful bride 
I wonder at this haste , that I must wed 
Ere he that should be husband comes to woo 
I pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 

I will not marry yet, and, when I do, I swear, 120 


109 expect^ st'\ Rowe (ed 2)* ex- 
pects QqFf 

looRdl looke Fg 
no that'\ this Ff, Ulr White 
H3 Count of Rowe (ed 

2)* 


1 14 happily} happly 

there} om Ff, Rowe, &c Knt 
Coll tJlr Del White, Hal 
1 1 8 should ] must 
woo} woe FjFgFj 
120 I swear,} om Pope, &c 


no m happy time] Johns A la bonne heure This phrase was mteijected 
when the hearer was not quite so well pleased as the speaker \_Sing Huds 
Sing Bishop I^wth uses it in his Letter to Warburton, p loi < And may I not 
hope then for the honour of your lordship’s animadversions? In good time when 
the candid examiner understands Latin a little better, and when your lordship has a 
competent knowledge of Hebrew ’ [Clarke 

1 13 The County Pans] Farmer It is remarked that ‘Pans, though m one 
place called Earl, is most commonly styled the Countie m this play Sh seems to 
have preferred, for some reason or other, the Itahan Comte to our Count, perhaps 
he took It from the old English novel, from which he is said to have taken his plot ’ 
He certainly did so , Pans is there first styled a young Earle, and afterwards Counfe, 
Countee, County, according to the unsettled orthography of the time [Ilal 
Sing County or countie was the usual term for an earl in Sh ’s time \Sta ] 

Paris IS m this play first styled a [Huds} So Baret, 'a or an 

mrU, comes, un comte,’ and ‘ a countie or earldome, comitatus ’ 

120 1 swear] Coll, Notes and Emend*} This is erased, perhaps, as not 
adding to the force of Juliet’s expression, hardly consistent with the delicacy of her 
Character, and c^iamly destructive of the measure 
Ulk. Bin her mother’s announcement has manifestly excited Juliet to the highest 
fatch, as is shown by the imprudent abruptness and obstinacy with which she op- 
poses the wishes of her parents, and which could only make bad worse She con- 
itantly disj^ays a temper as passionate and as easily enkindled as Romeo’s In 
TOdi a state of excatsnent words could easily escape her which she would not ust 
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It shall be Romeo, whom you know I hate, 

Rather than Pans These are news indeed * 

La Cap Here comes your father , tell him s< yourself, 

And see how he will take it at your hands 

Enter Capulet and Nuise 

Cap When the sun sets, the air doth drizzle dew , 125 

122 These indeed Given to La line 122 
Cap Coll (ed 2) (MS ) 125 atr\ ayre aire Qg ear h 

124 Enter ] Enter Capulet, at a Q^Q^Ff, Rowe, Knt Coll Uir Del 

Distance, Nurse following Capell, after Huds Sta Ktly 

m calmer moods Nay, they seem necessary in order to show her violent excite- 
ment and thereby explain her conduct Moreover, it is not clear how these wordi 
should have crept into the text if they had not onginally belonged there 

122 These are news indeed] Coll (ed 2) These words mdicate the sur 
pnse of Lady Capulet at the intelligence she has just heard, and they join on with 
the utmost exactness to what follows of her speech Strange to say, the blunder of 
giving this exclamation to Juliet has never, in modem times, been detected, but the 
matter is set right in the (MS ) The mistake, when pointed out, seems to correct 
itself 

Hubs This change by Collier’s (MS ), though not necessary to the sense, seems 
well worthy of being considered 

Dyce Strictures ^ &c , 1859) It seems almost impossible that any one should 
read the passage, as it stands in the old copies, without perceiving that Juliet’s excla 
mation has reference to what her mother has said a little before, * But now I’ll tell 
thee joyful tidings, girl * 

125 the air doth drixzle dew] Mal The reading of Q^Q^Ff is philosophically 
true, and perhaps ought to be preferred I suspected, when this note was wnttei\ 
that earth was the poet’s word, and a Ime m the Rape of Lucrece strongly sup^rff 
diat readmg ‘ But as the earth doth weep the sun bnng set ’ {Smg Huds Sta 
Hal 

Steev When our author m A Mid Sum N D says ‘And when she [the 
moon] weeps, weeps every little flower,’ he only means that every httle flower zs 
moistened with dew, as if with tears, and not that the flower itself dnssstles dew 
This passage suflSciently explains how tne earthy m the quotation frmn the Rape of 
Lucrece, may be said to (^Sing Hal 

Ritson That Sh thought it was the atr and not the earth that dnssssled dew, is 
evident from other passages So m King John ‘ Before the dew of evening falU 
IStng 

Coll, (ed i) Malone fully justifies ^eartR (though he iwmts a$r) by the line 
fimm Sh.’s Lucrece 

Huds This is scientifically true , poetically, it would seem better to read atr in- 
stead of earth 

Dyce. As to the passage from our author’s Lsurece, Steevens showed long ago 

it did not * justify* (what, indeed, cquid ?) such an utter ateurdity as * the earth 
mizZLlNG dew ’ 
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But for the sunset of my brother’s son 
It rams downnght 

How now ^ a conduit, girl ? what, still in tears ? 

Evermore showenng ? In one little body 

Thou counterfeit’st a bark, a sea, a wind I 3 ^ 

For still thy eyes, which I may call the sea 
Do ebb and flow with tears , the bark thy body is, 

Sailing m this salt flood, the winds, thy sighs , 

Who, — raging with thy tears, and they with them, — 

Without a sudden calm will overset 135 

Thy tempest-tossed body — How now, wife * 

Have you deliver’d tocher our decree ? 

La Cap Ay, sir, but she will none, she gives you thanks 
I would the fool were married to her grave ^ 

Cap Soft ^ take me with you, take me with you, wife 140 

127, 128 As in Q^QgFf One line, fetts a Thy counterfeits a F^ Thy 
The rest CounterfeitU a F^, Rowe 

129 showering ^ In hodyl Qg 132 om F^F^F^, Rowe, Han 

showring tn hodyf Q^^Q^Ff, Rowe 134 Pf'hoJ J^ich Pope, &c 

showrtng In body ? thy"] the Ff, Rowe 

130 Thou counterfeit st a\ 138 Ay^ strj Sej arate Hne, F^" 

Thou count f aits A Qj, Thou counter- gvves'l give Q, 

farts A Thou counterfeits, a thanks '\thankes Q^Qg thanks f 

Thou counterfatis a F, Thou eoumer F^ thankes, QgF^Fj, thanks, F^ 

White* The absurd reading * earth^ is probably the result of a confusion produced 
by the old pronunciation of ‘ earth,* airth, which has survived m New England 
The variations in old Capukfs speech in (Q,) seem not due to the manner m which 
that text was obtamei, and in that case are interesting because they show the 
manner in which Sh worked over an idea 

jECtly To talk of the earth drizzling dew appears, no doubt, to be absurd , but 
expressions as incongruous occur in these plays, and we have m Lucrece, < But 
as,* &c ^ 

ClAEKE It must be b ^me m mind that m each of these passages [cited by othei 
edd to sustain ^eartE’\ the earth is poetically represented as being wet with dew, 
rather than shedding dew, whereas the expression ‘dnzzle,* in the text, denotes the 
drc^ifmg of dew in the same way that Sh indicates it where he says. Before the dem 
of evening fall — 1 C John, II, i, 285 

126 brother*s son] Claeke Probably here used for ‘ brother-in Iaw*s son,* as 
h^f Oapulet says in the first scene of the present act, * Tybalt, my cousin I Oh my 
krothets ckildt 

128 a ccmdmt] Mal. The same image occurs more than once in the old poem 

Rcanens and Juliet < His sighes are stopt, and stopped are the conduits of his 
teares* EhuE 

140 take me mth yonj Huis Let me understand you [Sta Clarke ] Like 
the Greek phrase^ * Let me go al<mg with you * 
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How ^ will she none ? doth she not give us thanks ? 

Is she not proud ? doth she not count her blest. 

Unworthy as she is, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom ? 

Jill Not proud, you have, but thankful that you have 145 
Proud can I never be of what I hate , 

But thankful even for hate that is meant love 

Cap How now * how now, chop-logic * What is this ? 

^ Proud,' and ' I thank you,' and ' I thank you not ,* 


141 H<ywf'\ H(rw^ Qg How Q,, 
QgQ^, Momm How^ Ff 

144 hndegroont\ Bnde Q^, Momm 

145 Two lines, Ff 

146 hate\ have Ff 

147 that ts meant"] that’s meant 
tn Qg 

148 Two lines, Ff, Rowe om (Q^) 
Pope, Han 

How now,] Steev (1793) H070 
now, how now, Byce, Clarke 


How, how, howhow, Qa How nowf 
How now ^ FfQg How, how f how, 
how t Cap^l, Cambr 

chop logic] Steev (1793), from 
(Qx) chopt lodgick QaQsO* 
logicke or logtck The rest chop logiek 
Theob 

149, 1 50 thank proud •*] yet not 
proud. And yet, I thank you, Lettsom 
conj 


Coleridge {^Lit Rem,’ vol 11, p 157) A noble scene’ Don’t I see it with 
my own eyes ? — es ! but not with Juliet’s And observe, in Capulet’s last speech in 
this scene, his mrtake, as if love’s causes were capable of being generalized. 
IHuds 

141 how* none?] Mommsen This is one sentence, and equivalent to 
‘What do you mean by that, that she will none?’ which is much more characteristic 
of the violent Capulet than the tame and disjointed ‘ How ? Will she none ?’ 

144 her bridegroom] Mommsen has here the noteworthy reading Brzde 
I must leave it undecided whether or not this is also to be found elsewhere, but will 
call attention to the fact that kmde is also m our language dialectic for bridegroom, 
although Gnmm (Dt WSrterb, 11, p 332) considers it as a transfemng of the idea. 
It was also Middle High German Compare Muller Mhd. Wdrterb , p 273 f, where 
a passage is cited from Gkitfnt m reference to Christ as the spintual Bndegroom 
‘ Vil mamges reinen herzen trttt, Vil maniger reinen megde br^ * There is, m 
addition, the metrical reason that, m this play, supernumerary syllables [aer khng^ 
ende Ausgang] are comparatively rare, and almost wholly confined to light final 
syllables I therefore consider it better to disregard the sophistications of the com- 
positor of Qg 

147 IS meant love] Knt That is, meant love 

148 chop-logic] Steev This term, hitherto divided into two words, I have 
given as one, it being, as I learn from The XXIIII Orders of Knaves, bL i, no 
date, a nickname *Choplogyk is he that whan his mayster rebuketh his servannt for 
his defavTtes, he wiB gyve hym xx wordes for one, or elles he wyll bydde the 
deuylles pater noster m scylence ^ ^Smg Huds Sta Clarke ] In The Contentum 
betwyxte Churchyeard and CameU, ^c., 1560, this word also occurs ‘ But you wfi 
chopiegyck And be Bee to busse,’ &c {Hal 

18 
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And yet ‘not proud ’ mistress mimon, you, 150 

Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds. 

But fettle your fine joints ’gainst Thursday next, 

To go with Pans to Saint Peter’s Church, 

Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither 

Out, you green-sickness camon • out, you baggage • 155 

You tallow-face ' 


150 om Ff, Rowe, Pope, Han Knt 
Corn 

3 Q/2s Q 3 Q 3 

mistress^ wky^ mutress Theob 
eam€f mispress A.non conj * Muteress 
Ktly 

ija fiUkl (Q,)QqF, Isetik (Q.) 


ap White and Dyce (ed 2) ] settle 
F , Rowe,&c Capell,Var Knt (ed i), 
Coll Ulr Del Sing Huds Hal 

155 green stckness~\ Hyphen, 

156 ybu] Out you F^, Rowe 
tallow face’] Hyphen, F^ 


152 fettle] Nares To go intently upon any business Certainly an English word, 
being acknowledged by our old dictionary makers Phillips has < to fettle to^ to go 
about, or enter upon a business ’ Kersey, as usual, copies him Coles has, ‘to fettle^ 
se accingere ad aliquid^ aggredtor * Of uncertain denvation, though it seems like a 
corruption of settle It was, probably, always a familiar, undignified word, and still 
exists as a provincial term Ray speaks of it as m common ure in the north, and 
defines it, ‘ to set or go about a*-ything, to dress or prepare ’ The only old author 
hitherto quoted for it is Hall, Satires^ B iv, sat 6 ‘ But sells his team, and feitleth 
to the warre* [cited by Staunton^ Keightley] I can add Sylvester ‘ They to then 
long hard journey fettling them. Leaving Samana and Jerusalem ’ — Maiden! s Blush 
[cited by Keightley] Swift also used it m his Directions to Servants See Todd 
In the Glossary to Tim Bobbin, we have fettle, explained as a substantive by * dress, 
case, condition * 

Sta To fettle means to prepare, to make ready ‘When the shenffe saw 
Little John bend his bow, He fettled him to be gone * — ^Percy’s Rehques, i, 92, 
ed 1767 The word does not occur again m our author, and, curiously enough, it 
has been overlooked m this passage by every editor from Rowe downwards 
White The mispnnt is so very easy, and both words are so well adapted to the 
passage, that there may be some doubt as to what Sh wrote But the weight of 
authority is m favor of ‘ fettle ’ 

Ktly I cannot conceive why the editors all read settle for ‘ fettle ' 

I $6 tallow-face] Steev Such was the indelicacy of the age of Sh that 
authors were not contented only to employ these terms of abuse in their own onginal 
perfonnauGes, but even felt no reluctance to introduce them in their versions of the 
most chaste and elegant of the Greek or Roman poets. Stanyhurst, the translator 
of 'Virgil, 1582, makes Dido call iEneas hedge-brat, cuUton and tar hreegk m the 
course of one speedn "^Buds ] Nay, m the Interlude of The Repentance of 
Maay Magdalene, 1567, Mary Magdalene says to one of her attendants ^Boreson, 
Ibe^tioweyc®rlieart,areyouhere 7 * [-^^g 
White It k intended, of course, that Capulet should be vituperative, but the 
tenns which he uses did ncA excite the disgust m Sh time that they do now * Car 
cass* ard ‘camon,^ and even kindred words that we do not m>w write or q>eak, 
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La Cap Fie, fie ^ what, are you mad > 
yul Good father, I beseech you on my knees, 

Hear me with patience but to speak a word 

Cap Hang thee, young baggage • disobedient wretch * 

I tell thee what get thee to church o' Thursday, l6o 

Or never after look me m the face 
Speak not, reply not, do not answer me , 

My fingers itch — Wife, we scarce thought us blest 
That God had lent us but this only child, 

But now I see this one is one too much 165 

And that we have a curse in having her 
Out on her, hilding ^ 

Nurse God m heaven bless her * — 


160 Theob a QqFf 
163 itch — Wtfe^ Capell tick 
Wifi^ Qg Itchy wtfcy Q2Q3Q4 itchy 
wife Ff, Rowe 
164. lent"] sent (Q^) Pope, &c 


(Com ) Sing Huds White, Byce (ed 
2), Ktly left Clarke conj 

166 curse’\ cross White conj from 

( 0 .) 


were then used without indecency The ideas and things which they express are 
talked about and ever must be , it is only the words that have degraded in process 
of time This is the general tendency of language , it is very rarely that words are 
taised pennanently from a lower to a higher grade of usage 

CiARKE Even in these coarsely abusive terms with which the irate old man loads 
(US daughter, how well the dramatist contrives to paint and set before our imagina 
non the pale face of Juliet, white with suppressed feeling, and almost Imd under 
the momentary impulse to throw herself at her father^s feet and confess all 

158, 159 Hear wretch] Clarke We here see the root of JuhePs pre 
vancation , irrational violence if she attempt to offer remonstrance instead of blind 
obedience, or if she think for a moment of honest avowal This is the way to con 
vert onginal candour of disposition mto timid misprision of truth, and artlessness 
into artfulness 

164 lent us] White [‘lent’] is manifestly a mispnnt due to the mistaking of 
a long s (‘ f ’) for ‘ 1 ’ 

Byce (ed 2) Though I here follow the earliest authonty, I see nothing objec 
*ionable m the reading of the later old eds 

Clarke. We think it possible that * left’ may have been originally wntten by the 
author here, because in a previous scene Capulet speaks as if he had had other chil- 
dren bom to him, who died young (I, u, 14) 

166 a curse] White. [Q,] has ‘crosse/ &c , for which the later reading is po% 
sibly a misprmt 

167 hilding] Nares a base, low, menial wretch, derived by some from km 
derlmgy a Devonshire word signifying degenerate , by others, from the Saxon (see 
Todd’s Johnson) Perhaps, after all, no more onginally than a corruption of kr^ehng 
XX ktndhngy dumnutive of kmd It was ap|died to women as well as men 

Cham Sax. to crouch. 
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You are to blame, my lord, to rate her so 

Cap And why, my lady wisdom ? hold your tongue, 

Good prudence , smatter with your gossips, go I/O 

Nurse I speak no treason 
Cap O, God ye god-den 

Nurse May not one speak > 

Cap Peace, you mumbling fool * 

Utter your gravity o’er a gossip’s bowl , 

For here we need it not 
La Cap You are too hot 

Cap God’s bread ^ it makes me mad i/S 

Day, night, hour, tide, time, work, play. 


170 prtuience, smatfer\ Prudence 
smatter t 

gossips^ gossips Qj, gossip, Ff, 

Rowe 

1 71 Cap 0 , God ye god den ] Cap 
O, God ye good den ^ Capell Fa O 
Godigeden Q^Qg Father, d Godigeden, 
QaQs (continued to Nur as also m Ff, 
Rowe, &c ) Father, 0 Godtgoden, F^ 
O Godigoden, F^^F^ 0 God gi* goode^en 

^4 

172 Nurse ] om QaQjFf, Rowe, &c 
Peace} Peace, peace Theob 

Warb Capell, Ktly (Dyce and Monun 
conj ) 

mumbling old mumbling Sey- 
mour conj 


175-177 God^s bread company} 
QqFf God*s work and play com 
pany Rovve (ed 2)* God'*s mad 
day, night, late, early. At home, abroad, 
alone, in company, Waking or sleeping. 
Pope, from (Q^),&c Capell, Var (Com), 
Dyce (ed 2) As God*s my friend f it 
makes me mad Day, night, hundreds 
of times, at work at play. Alone, in 
company Bullock conj * 

175, 176 Johns reads It makes 
play as one line, omitting God's bread 
and time 

176 time} om Ktly, reading God's 
promded as three lines, ending Hde, 
care promded 


170 Good prudence] Dec Just as *• prudence’ is here personified as a female, 
it was in The Temp II, i, 286, personified as a male 

175 God’s bread . company] Ule Malone manufactured a text out of the 
various readings of the old eds , apparently only because the text of and Ff 
appeared too incorrect in its versification But Uiis mcorrectness admirably suits old 
Capulet’s blustenng outburst of rage, and the imperfectly thereby becomes an 
excellence 

W HITE. Perhaps the composite reading given by Malone veiy nearly approaches 
whai Sh wrote on the revision of the play 
Ktly I arrange this passage in accordance with the old eds , except (Q^), tlie 
reading of which is different, and is not verse at all I omit < time’ as injunous to 
the symmetry of the language , for the words in the first two lines run, as will be 
seen, i^irwise* It may have been a marginal note explanatory of * Ude * As to 
hue 177, hmig of six feet, three snch have already occurred ir this scene 
Clarke. Here fibe solemn expression pnt into the mouth of the furious Capulet is 
m strict with what we still hear in Italy from the mouths of angry 

quarrelers , who often use its equivalent in the words, *Per I'O^ia P 
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Alone, in company, still my care hath been 
To have her match’d and having now provided 
A gentleman of noble parentage, 

Of fair demesnes, youthful, and nobly train’d, 180 

Stuff’d, as they say, with honourable parts, 

Proportion’d as one’s thought would wish a man , 

And then to have a wretched puling fool, 


179 nobli\ pnncely (Q^) Capell, 
VT-r Dyce (ed 2) 

180 trained'] (Qj) Capell allied 
QgQ^FfQg, Rowe, &c Ulr Del hand 

^handd Capell conj lined cr 
loin^d Momm conj 


nobly train^d'l nobly-alhed'^^xx> 
nobly trained Huds 

182 thought would'] heart could 
(Qj) Capell, Var Smg Knt (ed l), Sta. 
Ktly 


178 having now provided] Mal There is a passage m Wily Beguil’d so 
nearly resembling this that one poet must have copied from the other Wily Beguil’d 
was on the stage before 1596, being mentioned by Nashe in his Have With You to 
Saffron Walden, pnnted in that year {Smg 

Coll, (ed 2) There is no doubt that the author of Wily Beguiled did imitate 
Sh , but although Wily Beguiled was in existence before 1596, we have no copy of 
It earlier than i6o6 Malone, as usual, committed various errors m his citation, and 
among others pnnted ‘puling* powting^ which so far lessens tfe resemblance We 
can the more readily beheve that the author of Wily Beguiled was the mutator in 
this case, because another part of the same comedy is directly borrowed from ‘ The 
Merch of Ven V, 1 

180 train’d] Ulr I prefer ^ allied^ because it follows almost of necessity, from 
the character of old Capulet, that, in the enumeration of Paris’s advantages, he would 
not forget his kinship to the Pnnce 

180 nobly trained] Mommsen This \liand of QJ might be metrically toler 
ated, but it might be that Capulet, havmg descnbed Pans as a gentleman of noble 
parentage, should go on to enumera^-e several other of his qualities, and then once 
more speak of him as nobly allied, which would be simply iterating what he had 
just said, as / ^ m Marlowe, u, p 212 *His name is Spenser, he is well allied^ 
Rhetoncal pleonasms — ^hke ‘ The spnng, the head, the fountain of your blood’— 
Mach , II, 111, 103 , ‘ Being with his presence glutted, gorg’d and fuU’^ — i Hen IV 

III, 11, 84, ‘ Uncapable of pity, void and empty From any dram of pity* — Mer of Ven , 

IV, I, 5 — ^would prove nothmg m this passage, where vanous different features are 
introduced Therefore most of the later edd have adopted nobly trained But by 
hand might have been meant lined, an orthography which, it is true, I have not 
met with elsewhere, but which is at times found in the case of tre, thus mtierly for 
entirely, wiars for wires (in How to Choose a Good Wife from a Bad, 1608, 4to) , 
fier, kier, squier not seldom for fre, hire, squire, just as the reverse is often found, 
lide, inde for lied, tried, &c Then too nobly lined might refer to his purse , although 
loadd would smt youthful better, and the rude style of the speaker Iho spellmg 
ryall for royal is to be found m Heywood Perchance, can gryans, hems be found, 
as a land of drawlmg, for groins, loms, like quire for chmrf Until it can be proved 
by examples which of the two words is meant, we must fall hack i^pon the ccmcliir 
sion that allied is assuredly corrupt. 
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A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tender, 

To answer ‘ I’ll not wed , — I cannot love, 1 8$ 

I am too young, — I pray you, pardon me ’ — 

But, an you will not wed. I’ll pardon you 
Graze where you will, you shall not house with me 
Look to’t, think on’t, I do not use to jest 

Thursday is near, lay hand on heart, advise 190 

An you be mine. I’ll give you to my friend , 

An you be not, hang, beg, starve, die in the streets, 

For, by my soul. I’ll ne’er acknowledge thee, 

Nor what is mine shall never do thee good 194 

Trust to’t, bethink you , I’ll not be forsworn {Exit 

Jul Is there no pily sitting in the clouds. 

That sees into the bottom of my gnef ? 

O, sweet my mother, cast me not away' 

Delay this marriage for a month, a weeic , 

Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 200 

In that dim monument where Tybalt lies 
La Cap Talk not to me, for I’ll not speak a word 


184. foriunis\ Theob fortunes 
QqFf, Rowe, Pope 
187,191,192 an\ Capell Qq 
Ff tf Pope, &c 


192 m tke'\ QqFf, Byce, Cambr 
Pope, &c White t * the Capell et cet 
194. never'\ ever Q^Q^, Pope, &c 
201 4 tm\ dun Johns (1771) 


184. mammet] Nares A puppet, or doll, a diminutive of matn ‘ Quasi dicat 
parvam matrem, seu matronulam ^ — Mtnshem *Mammets, puppets, icunculae * — 
Coles * Icunculae — mammets ox puppets that goe by devises of wyer or stnngs, as 
though they had hfe and moving ’ — Abr Fteminfs Nomencl , p 308 ISm^ ] It 
has been supposed to be a corraption of movement Often used as a jocular term of 
reproach to young women [this passage cited] It was sometimes written maumet 
HoUnshed also speaks of * mawfnets and idols ’ — Hist of Eng , p 108 Ruddiman, 
ra the Glossary to Douglas’s Virgil, favours the derivation from Mahomet m Mavh 
mentis 

Byce, That mammet here means * puppef (used as a term of reproach) is certain 
Clarke. In Archbishop Trench’s admirable book * On the Study of Words,’ he 
traces the origin of this word to * Mahomet,’ because the religion of the Arabian 
preset was synonymous, in the minds of English Chnsbans, with idcdatiy, it being 
Ibfgottm that the most characteristic feature and dnef glory dl Mahometanism is its 
|®otest agai^ all ^di-woxship whatever Frcan this £»ngtnal error and injustice 
arose the habit if, a^%ing the word ^mammef (a corruption of * Mahomet’) not 
OBtfy to jdcsia or im^es, but to dcdls and puppets. [The substance of 

Tir«ich’s remarks is to be found m the Var notes on i Hen IV II, m, 95 ] Ed 
184. her fortune’s tender] Claris * In the moment when good fortune pre- 
sents itself to her ’ 
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Do as thou wilt, for I have done with thee \Extt 

Jul O Gk)d ^ — O nurse, how shall this be prevented ? 

My husband is on earth, my faith in heaven , 205 

How shall that faith return again to earth, 

Unless that husband send it me from heaven 
By leaving earth ? — comfort me, counsel me — 

Alack, alack, that heaven should practise stratagems 

Upon so soft a subject as myself* — 210 

What say’st thou ? hast thou not a word of joy? 

Some comfort, nurse 

Nurse Faith, here ’tis Romeo 

Is banished, and all the world to nothing, 

That he dares ne’er come back to challenge you , 

Or, if he do, it needs must be by stealth 21 5 

Then, since the case so stands as now it doth, 

I think it best you married with the county 
O, he’s a lovely gentleman * 

Romeo’s a dishclout to him an eagle, madam. 


204. O God’\ Separate line, Ff 
209 Alack^ alack"\ Elacke^ alacke 
Fj Alack f Han 

212, 213 Fatih nothing] Capell 
One line, Qq Two lines (ending it is 
and nothing), Ff, Rowe, &c Dyce (ed 
l), Cambr 

banished] QqFf banisRd 
Rowe, &c Dyce (ed i), Cambr 


213 and] om Pope, &c 

215 ¥\ Q4 

217 county] count F^F^F^, Rowe, 
&c 

21S O, he^s] Oh, ^fatih, he ts Han 
gentleman /] gentleman / Ro- 
meo f Capell gentleman m sooth ! Ktly 
lovely gentleman f Anon conj * 


212 Some comfort] Coll, (ed 1} This is also one of the parts of (Q,) which 
reads as if it had been made up of imperfect notes 
White. For this impassioned speech the (Q^) has but a single line But this 
line IS redundant and plainly corrupt, and contains the two w<Mrds of the perfect 
speech which would be most likely to impress a hearer, and which are necessary to 
carry on the dialc^e The deficiency, and the otha: wide difference between the 
two texts ju^ here, I believe to be owing to the surrejrtitKms manner in whidi ffie 
earlier was obtained, and the haste with which it was pmited, 

212 Faith, hare] Steev The character of the Nurse exhibits a just picture 
those whose actions have no pnnaples for their foundation. She has horn unfeith- 
ful to the trust reposed in her by Capulet, and is ready to embrace any expedient 
that offers to avert the consequences of her first infidelity Duds 

Mal. This picture, however, is not an original In Romeus mid Juli^ the Nurse 
exhibits the same readiness to accommodate herself to the present ctmjuncture 
ISutg yofp ffuds 

Blackstone. Sir John Vanhrughf m Ihe Relapse, has cf^ied, n dns respect, 
the character of his Nmrse firq^n Sb. IStng Verf Hudt 
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Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye 220 

As Pans hath Beshrew my very heart, 

220 green\ keen Han Warb Johns 221 heshrew\ deshrow The 

rest 

220 not so green] Steev Perhaps Chaucer has given to EmetniiS, in The 
KnighPs Tale, eyes of the same colour ‘ His nose was high, his eym bnght cttryn * 
* e , the hue of an unnpe lemon or citron Agam, in The Two Noble Kinsmen, 

by Fletcher and Sh , V, i < oh vouchsafe With that thy rare green eye,' &c 

[Iluds ] I may add that Arthur Hall (the most ignorant and absurd of all the 
translators of Homer), in the fourth Hiad, 1581, calls Minerva ‘ The greene eide 
Goddese ' \^Stng 

Douce Besides the authorities already produced in favor of green eyes, and 
which show the impropnety of Hanmer's alteration to keen, a hundred others might, 
if necessary, be given The early French poets are extremely fond of alluding to 
them under the title of j/eux vers, which Mons Le Grand has in vain attempted to 
convert into yeux vatrs, or grey eyes It must be confessed that the scarcity, if not 
total absence, of such eyes in modem times might well have excited the doubts of 
the above intelligent and agreeable writer For this let naturalists, if they can, 
account It is certain that green eyes were found among the ancients Plautus thus 
allude^ to them m his Curcuho < Qui hic est homo Cum coUativo ventre, atque 
oculis herbets I Lord Verulam says, < Great eyes with a green circle between the 
white and the white of the eye signify long life ' — Eist of Life and Death, p 124 
ViUa Real, a Portuguese, has written a treatise in praise of them, and they are even 
said to exist now among his countrymen See Pinkerton's Geography, vol 1, p 
556 [Sing Hal 

Coll, (ed 2) These atations unquestionably establish the point 

Hui^ Lord Bacon says that * eyes somewhat large, and the circles of them in 
dined to greenness, are signs of long life ' [Harke 

Dyce. * Green eyes were considered as peculiarly beautiful The Spanish 
wnters are peculiarly enthusiastic m the praise of green eyes So Cervantes, in his 
novel El Zeloso EsiremeHo “Ay que ojos tan grandes y tan rasgados I y por el siglo 
de mi madre, que son verdes, que no paxecen smo que son de esmeraldas " ’ (Weber) 
Giflford, after observing that he has * seen many Norwegian seamen with eyes of this 
hue, which were invariably qmck, keen, and glancing,' and that the expression 
'green eyed is common m our early poets, cites the following Sonnet by Drummond 
of Hawthimden 

* When Nature now had wonderfully wrought 
All Aunstella’s i»rts, except her eyes, 

To make these twins two lamps in beauty’s saies 
She counsel of the starry synod (#*L ‘ her starry senate”) sought, 

Mars and Apollo first dd her advise 
To wrap m colours black those comets bright. 

That Love hun so might soberly dr^isc, 

And, unperceived, wound at every sight 
Cha^ Phoebe spake for purest at^tre dyes 
But Jove and Venus gteen about the b^ht. 

To fiame thought best, as bnngmg most delight, 

That to pm’d h^^ots hope might fiar aye arise. 

^ smd, a paradise of green *■ 

There pkufd, to sudce afi love whidi Imve them seen.’~- 

Note <m trSSBsIation of Juvehtd, xM. 
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I think you are happy in this second match, 

For It excels your first or if it did not, 

Your first is dead, or ^twere as good he were 
As living here and you no use of him 225 

Jul Speakest thou from thy heart ? 

Nurse And from my soul too, 

Or else beshrew them both 

Ihcl Amen < 

Nurst What ? 

Jul Well, thou hast comforted me marvellous much 
Go m, and tell my lady I am gone, 

Having displeased my father, to Laurence’ cell, 230 

To make confession and to be absolved 

* Nurse Marry, I will, and this is wisely done \Exit. 

yul Ancient damnation * O most wicked fiend 


225 here\ Jience Hin W rb there 
^on conj * 

226 Speakesti Speakst Q^, Warb 
Johns 

226, 227 And Orehe boiK\ One 
line, Qq, Huds Cambr And else 
both Qg, Cambr From Or else both 
Var Knt 

226 from\ om Capell conj 


226 too'l om Han 

227 beshrew] {Qj)QqFf 

What To what ^ Han Var 
(Com ) What say you / Dyce conj 
What to / Ktly 

232 [Exit ] om Q3Q3F, She 
lookes after Nurse (Q^^) Ulr 

233 wuked] cursed (Q^) IDyce (ed. 
2) wttheFd S Walker conj 


White Of all the vaneties of the orange colored eye (usually called black, 
hazel, or brown), that which at a distance appears very dark, but which, when 
clearly seen, is found to be of an olive green tint, is perhaps the brightest and most 
beautiful 

Clarke, The bnlliant touch of green visible m very hght hazel eyes, and which 
gives wonderful clearness and animation to their look, has been admiringly denoted 
by vanous poets from time immemorial 

222-225 second match him] Clarke. This sentence presents a point of 
study in Sh *s method of using relative words in a sentence, refers to ‘second 
match ,’ then ‘ first’ relates to ‘ match ,’ then * hd and * hvnd relate to * first ’ 

225 livmg here] Johns Hanmer reads, — ^as livmg hence — that is, at a distance, 
in banishment, but here may signify, tn this world \Pyce 

Dyce I suspect that * here’ is wrong The hne (III, ui, 15) is corruf^ed m Q, 
and Qg and m F, to *JIere m Verona,’ &c. 

232 Exit] Coll, (ed i) The stage-direction of (Q,) may give a hint of how 
Sh intended this portion of the scene to be acted Juhrt was watching her, proba- 
bly, until out of hearing 

Sta. The stage-direction of (Q*) is extrwely interesting, as affordmg us a glimpse 
of the ‘ stage-business’ of dps ]^y m time 

233 Ancient damnatikpt] Olr An expression firequendy used to indicate the 
Devil, the first damned one 
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Is it more sin to wish me thus forsworn, 

Or to dispraise my lord with that same tongue 235 

Which she hath praised him with above compare 
So many thousand times ? — Go, counsellor , 

Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain — 

III to the fnar, to know his remedy 239 

If all else fail, myself have power to die 


ACT IV 


Scene I Fnar Laurence^ s cell 
Enter Friar Laurence and Paris 


Fn L On Thursday, sir ? the time is very short 
Par My father Capulet will have it so, 

And I am nothing slow to slack his haste 
Frt L You say you do not know the lady's mind 


234 Is ti’\ It ts 

Act IV Scene i ] Rowe Scene n 
C^pell 

Fnar Laurence’s cell] Capell 
The Monastery Rowe, &c 


Enter ] Rowe Enter Fner and 
Countie Pans QqFf (Count F^h^F^) 

3 nothing something Coll conj 
slow to slack hu\ slow to back 
Johns con) slack, — too slozds hts Jajck 
son conj from (Q,) 


233 most wicked fiend] S Walker. Almost as ^2125* deadly murder * — ^Hen 
V III, 111, 32 Withes^dpl imagine (scarcely wnnkled) 

[Walker refers to ‘deadly murder* again in vol i, p 302, and apparently forgets 
that deadly was an emendation of Malone’s, who appropnated it, according to the 
Cambndge Editors, from Capell ] En 

3 I am nothing slow] Johns His haste shall not be abated by my slowness 
It might be read * And I am nothing slow to back his haste’ — ^that is, I am 
to ttbei and enforce his haste \IIal 

Mal. If this kind td phraseolc^ be justifiable, it can be so only by supposing 
die meaning to be, there ts nothmg of slowness in me, to induce me to slacken or abate 
^ ha^ The meaning of Pans is very clear He does not wish to restrain Capu 
let to delay his own marriage But the words which the poet has given him 
moport the reverse of this, and seem rather to mean, lam not backward m restrain 
mg ha haste , I endeavor to retard hnn as much as I can. ^Smg Buds Dyee 
(ed 2) ] Dr Johnson, saw the xmpropnety of this expression, and that his interpre 
tation extorted a meaning from the words which they do not at first present, and 
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Uneven is the course , I like it not 5 

Par Immoderately she weeps for Tybalt's death. 

And therefore have I little talk'd of love, 

For Venus smiles not m a house of tears 
Now, sir, her father counts it dangerous 

That she doth give her sorrow so much sway, lO 

And in his wisdom hastes our mamage. 

To stop the inundation of her tears, 

Which, too much minded by herself alone, 

5 ts ihe\ ts this Pope, &c in tku lo dotK\ do Q^, Capell, Momia 
Warb shoiUd Rowe, &c 

7 taWd'\ talkt talke sway\ way Coll (MS ) 

talk FgF^, Rowe, Momm 

hence bis proposed alteration , but Sh must answer for his own pecuhanties See 
Ant and Cleop , IV, xii \Hal 
Sing Sh has hastily fallen into similar inadvertencies elsewhere 
Knt The meaning is obvious as it stands * I am nothing slow (so as), to slack 
his haste ’ 

Sta Sh*s marvellous power of condensation sometimes renders his meaning 
obscure In this instance, the sense appears to be, * and I am not slow tn my awn 
preparations for the weddings to give hint any reason to slacken his hasty proceed- 
ings ^ \pyce (ed. 2) 

Coll (ed 2) We should rather say, < I am something slow,* &c , and what Pans 
means, obviously, is, I have no wish that he should lessen his haste The (Q,) 
makes the speech the very reverse 

K,tly Collier’s (MS ) mistakes the sense *• To’ is so as to, that I should- 
Editors have not understood it 

Clarke. There are remarkably few instances of elliptical dicUon m the present 
play It is a form that Sh used but sparingly in his earlier dramas, whereas, m his 
latter ones, it occurs perpetually As his habit of wnting and facility of expression 
increased, so his power of condensed and inclusive phraseology strengthened, while 
his own taste and ju<^pient made him ever more md more exercise it as a skill in 
itself and productive of the most vigorous effect 

7 talk’d] Mommsen By *talRd* the meaning is wholly changed Pans does 
not here wish to give to the Fnar, as an excuse for his uncertainty concerning 
Juliet’s mind, that, owing to her gnef for Tybalt, he had beoi unable to talk befit- 
tingly with her about love, but he simply explains, by this gnef, Juliet’s silence and 
reserve in his own favour , this was the only reason why he received from her so few 
words of love Since this interpretation gives Qirou^out a dear meaning — ^for 
that Pans does not positively know how Juliet is minded does not preclude the con- 
viction on his part that the eiqpression of her love is alone waij^Hig, — since it renders 
more g^raceful the connection with what follows, in so fer as Julia, silent about love, 
K his sorrowmg Venus, and since I have talk could have been more easily corrupted 
into I ham talRdUhass the reverse, we adnde by the old reading 

la so mucli sway] Coll, (ed 2) There seems much reason m the emenda 
tion of the (MS ) 
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May be put from her by society 

Now do you know the reason of this haste 15 

Fn L \Aside\ I would I knew not why it should be slow'd 
Look, sir, here comes the lady towards my cell 


Enter Juliet 

Par Happily met, my lady and my wife ^ 

Jtd That may be, sir, when I may be a wife 

Par That may be must be, love, on Thursday next 2e 

Jul What must be shall be 

Fn L That's a certain text 

Par Come you to make confession to this father ? 

Jul To answer that, I should confess to you 

Par Do not deny to him that you love me 

Jul I will confess to you that I love him 25 

Par So will you, I am sure, that you Io\e me 

Jut If I do so, it will be of more pnce, 

Being spoke behind your back, than to your face 
Par Poor soul, thy face is much abused with tears 
Jul The tears have got small victory by that, 30 

For it was bad enough before their spite 
Par Thou wrongest it more than tears with that report 
Jul That IS no slander, sir, which is a truth, 

And what I spake, I spake it to my face 
Par Thy face is mine, and thou hast slander’d it 35 

Jul It may be so, for it is not mine own 


15 haste'\ Q^, Han hastf or 
haste? The rest, Rowe, &c 

16 [Aside] Tbeob om QqFf 

17 t(mards\ toward Cambr 

18 Happily Welcome my love 
(Qi) I’ope, &c 

my wife\ my life Johns conj 

23. /should'] were to (Q^) Pope, &c 
0 obns ) Var Sing Dyce (ed 2) 

26 you] Capell ye QqFf, Rowe, 
&a Byoe (ed. i), Cambr 


33 no] om 

slander a truth] wrongs str^ 
that ts hut a truth Capell, from (Q,) 
which w] that is Var Sing 
Huds Ktly 

a truth] truth Fj^F^F^ hut 
truth Rowe, &c 

34. spake, I spake] speak, I speak 
F^, Rowe, &c 

my] thy F, 


16 slowed] Steev So m Sir A Gorges^s translation of Lncan, lib 117 
i p—.. 'toE yon ovearflow The fields, therein my marcdi to slow ’ \_Sing 

Nares To mahe slow, to slacken in pace To foreslow was more common in 
the same sense \Stng Huds 
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Are you at leisure, holy father, now, 

Or shall I come to you at evening mass? 

Fn L My leisure serves me, pensive daughter, now — 

My lord, we must entreat the time alone 40 

Par God shield, I should disturb devotion ^ — 

Juliet, on Thursday early will I rouse you 

Till then, adieu, and keep this holy kiss \ExtL 

yul O, shut the door, and when thou hast done so, 

Come weep with me , past hope, past cure, past help ^ 45 

Fn L Ail, Juliet, I already know thy grief, 

It strains me past the compass of my wits 
I hear thou must, and nothing may prorogue it, 

On Thursday next be mamed to this county 

ytil Tell me not, friar, that thou hear’st of this, 50 

Unless thou tell me how I may prevent it 
If in thy wisdom thou canst give no help. 


40 we\ you Fjj I Fj^F^F^, Rowe, 
&c 

41 God shield, /] F^, Rowe God 
shield, I Qq Godsheild / F,Fj, God 
shield I Fj God shield I Dyce, White, 
Cambr 

42 you\ Theob ye QqFf, Rowe, 
Dyce, ^mlsr 

42, 43 Julut JiUiei farewel. 


and keep this holy kiss (QJ Pope, Han 

44 0,1 Go (Q^) Pope,&c 

45 <w«] (0.)^ ‘^are Q,Q3Q,Ff, 
Knt Ulr Del 

46 ( 0 .) Capell OQqFf,K!it. 
thy} your Pope, Han 

47 strains} streames F^ 

49 county} count F^F^F^, Rowe, 
&c (Johns ), Capell 


38 evening mass] Ritson Juhet means vespers There is no such thing as 
tevening mass \ffuds White ] * Masses^ as Fynes Moryson observes, * are only sung 
in the mormng, and when the priests are fasting * [Smg ] So, likewise, in The 
Boke of Thenseygnemente and Techynge that the Knight of the Toure made to his 
Doughters, translated and pnnted hf Caxton <And they of the parysshe told the 
preest that it was past none, and therefor he durst not synge masse, and so they hadde 
no masse that daye * {Eal 

Sta It IS strange that Sh , who on other occasions has shown a competent know- 
ledge of the doctrines and ns^es of the Roman Catholic Church, should have fallen 
mto this error The celebration of mass, as is well known* can only take place m 
the forenoon* 

Crjiaig^ The word * mass’ is here employed m the general sense of * service, 

* office,’ ^pcaya:,* while, on the contrary, the Italians usually apply their word Jun 
mone to *high mass’ only, though m stm^ess it means * divine service* generally 

45 past core] Del. So m Love’s Lab L , V, n, 28 

Ulr This chmige from ears to eure is not only needles, but even objectionable 
East cure is the same as po^ help^ and ffierefore only a vteak repetition of the same 
thought ‘ Past all hope, past all care or effort (for escape), past all help,’ perfoctly 
mqaresses th* desperate nosition and mood m which Juliev finds herself 
19 
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Do thou but call my resolution wise, 

\nd with this knife I’ll help it presently 

God join’d my heart and Romeo’s, thou our hands , 55 

And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo seal’d, 

Shall be the label to another deed, 

Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 

Turn to another, this shall slay them both 

Therefore, out of thy long-expenenced time, 60 

Give me some present counsel , or, behold, 

Twixt my extremes and me this bloody knife 

Shall play the umpire, arbitrating that 

Which the commission of tny years and art 

Could to no issue of true honour bnng 65 

Be not so long to speak , I long to die, 


54 Ats Fj 

this Fjj 

56 JHomeo'l Romeos Ro 

me<^s Cambr 

60 long ex^eruncedT^ Hyphen, Pope 


64 commission] commixtion Becket 
and Sxng conj 

thy] my FgF^ 

66 Be die] Speak not, be brief, 
for I desire to du (Q,) Pope {Speak 
now, Han ) 


54* thus kmfe] White. The ladies of Sh *s day customanly wore knives at their 
girdles 

57* the label] Mal« The seals of deeds in our author’s time were not impressed 
on the parchment itself on which the deed was wntten, but were appended on dis- 
tinct slips or labels afiixed to the deed Hence, in Rich II V, 11, 56, the Duke 
of York discovers, by the depending seal, a covenant into which his son, the Duke 
of Amnerle, had entered *What seal is that which hangs without thy bosom?* 
Com Verp HucU Sta Dyce, Clarke, Hal 
60 Therefore out of] This line is cited by S Wai^ker {‘CW/* vol 11, p 173) 
as an instance of the peculiar accentuation of the preposition 
63 the umpirej Johnson That is, this knife shall decide the struggle between 
me and my distresses ISing 

64. the commission] Johnson Commission is for aeethortfy or power [Sing 
Ulr I do not think that commission stands here, as Johnson says, for ‘ authonty,* 
or * power,* but is used m its ordinary sense Juliet says in effect this knife shall 
decide that which the commission [die Vollmacht] that thy age and thy art give thee — 
the commission, namely, to appoint an umpire— could not bring to an honourable 
£me 

66. Be not so long] Clarke. Tbe constraint, with sparing speech, visible m 
Juliet whai with her parents, as contrasted with her free outpouring flow of words 
whaa she k with her lover, her father-confessor, or her nurse — ^when, in short, she 
IS her natur^ self and at perfect ease — ^is true to oharactenstic uelineation The 
young gnd, die very young girl, the girl brought up as Juhet has been reared, the 
youthful southmi maiden, lives and bribes in every line by which Sh has set he» 
before us 
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If what thou speak’st speak not of remedy 
Fn L Hold, daughter I do spy a kind of hope. 

Which craves as desperate an execution 

As that IS desperate which we would prevent 70 

If, rather than to marry County Pans, 

Thou hast the strength of will to slay thyself, 

Then is it likely thou wilt undertake 
A thing like death to chide a'* ay this shame. 

That cop’st with death himself to ’scape from it, 75 

And, if thou dar’st. 111 give thee remedy 

Jul O, bid me leap, rather than marry Pans 
From off the battlements of yonder tower, 

Or walk m thievish ways , or bid me lurk 

Where serpents are , chain me with roaring bears , 80 

Or shut me nightly m a charnel-house, 


67 [Offenng to strike] ♦"‘oil (ed 2) 
69 an\ om S Walker conj 
72 of or will (Qj) Pope, Han 
stay Q^QjF, lay F, 

75 ts tf\ tt ts Rowe, &c 

75 copes Han 
frofftl fro FjF^Fg 

76 And^ %f'\ An tf Del conj 
daf^s£\ Ff daresiQ(\ 

7$ yonder^ (Q,) Pope any QqFf, 


Rowe, Capell, Ulr Del White 

79, So Or walk bear$\ chain 
me to some steepy mountain's top Where 
roaring bears and savage kons roam 
Pope, &c from (Q,) Or chain Jop 
Where savage bears and roaring bans 
roam'lohm conj 

Si shu£\ (C 2 ,) Pope hide QqFf, 
Rowe, Capell, Knt Coll Ulr Del 
Huds White, Hal 


69 as desperate] Clarke It is interesting to observe how different is the style 
here, in one of Sh ’s earlier written plays, from the style in his later ones The 
repetition of the word ‘desperate,’ the precision of statement m this comparison, is 
u^erly contrary to the conciseness, the elhptical condensedness, which we find m the 
comparisons from Sh ’s hand at a later date 
69 an execution] S Walker I subject is an mterpol^on* (Vol 1, p 
269, Art xl ‘ Metre affected by the pronunciation of ton final ’) 

76 And if] Del. According to &e punctuation of (Q,)Qq, which puts a stop 
at the end of the preceding sentence, *And tf* should here read as ^An if’ 

78 yonder tower] Ulr. But I cannot perceive why Juliet mu^ designate a 
particular, actual tower, smoe aH that fcSlows is purefy unaginaiy, Ihe ta^ of hor- 
ror which her inclination conjured up. And besides, the eacpreffiaon, ♦ Bid me leap 
fiom any (no matter how high) tomed is nmre vigorous than * tan feat tower there.’ 

White. ‘Yonder’ has been almost universally followed hitherto as the more 
poetic readic: But the passage was evidently rewntten on the revision of the play, 
as will be seen by comparison wife the earliest text, which will gptQ the reader a 
fair notion of the nature and extent the variations between the two versions m 
this part of the play, all of whidi cannot be noticed- It is difecult to see why one 
word of the revised version should be rejected while aU the others are acce|3ted. 
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0’er-cover*d quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 

With reeky shanks and yellow chapless skulls , 

Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 

And hide me with a dead man in his shroud , 85 

Things that to hear tnem told, have made me tremble, 

And I will do it without fear or doubt, 

To live an unstam’d wife to my sweet love 

Fn L Hold, then , go home, be merry, give consent 
To marry Pans Wednesday is to-morrow, pci 

To-morrow night look tnat thou lie alone. 

Let not thy nurse lie with thee in thy chamber 
Take thou this vial, being then in bed. 

And this distilled liquor drink thoa off 

When presently through all thy veins shall run 95 


83 


chapless\ chapels Q, chappels 

shrcmdl grave Ff, Rowe om 
tomb Mai conj 
iold'\ flatted (Q,) Pope, &c 
temtatn*d 2 unstained Fj,Com 


S9-93 ffola bed'] Pope, Han sub 
stitute three lines Hold vial from (Q^) 
92 thy nurse] the nurse 
94 distilled] (Qj) Pope distilling 
QqFf, Rowe 


88 to my sweet love] Bos\^ell. (QJ reads, I think, with more spirit 

^To keep myself a faithful, unstam’d wife 
1 0 my dear lord, my dearest Romea* [Sins' 

93 Take thou this, &c ] Sta Compare the old poem 

* Receive this vyoll small and keepe it as thine eye 
And on the manage day, before the sunne doe deare the skye. 

Fill It with water full up to the very bnm 

Then dnnke it of, and thou shalt feele throughout eche vayne and hm 
A pleasant slumber slide, and quite dispred at length 
On all thy partes, from every part reve all thy kindly strength 
Withouten moving thus thy ydle parts shall rest. 

No pulse shall goe, ne hart once beate within thy hollow brest 

But thou shalt lye as she that dyeth in a traunce 

Thy kinsmen and thy trusty frendes shall wayle the sodain cbaunce , 

1 he corps then will they bnng to grave m this churchyarde. 

Where thy forefathers long agoe a costly torahe prepaide. 

Both for himselfe and eke for those that should come after 

Both deepe it is, and long and large, where thou shalt rest, my daughter. 

Till I to Mantua sende for Romeus, thy knight 

Out of the tombe both he and I will take thee forth that night* 

94. this distiUedJ White. Yielding to custom, I doubtfully displace ' distilling* 
for the earuer reading, as the former may either have been put for ‘distilled,’ accord 
mg to the oommcm practice of Sh ’s time in relation to participial terminations, 01 
used with refcarenc^ not to the manner in which the liquor was made, but to its 
quality of distilling ^e the ‘leperous distilmenP poured in the ears of EemletU 
fether) ‘ Ihrot^h te naturaj gates and all^ of the body ’ 
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A cold and drowsy humour , for no pulse 
Shall keep his native progress, but surcease 
No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou livest , 

The roses in thy lips and cheeks shall fade 

To paly ashes , thy eyes* windows fall, lOo 

Like death, when he shuts up the day of life , 

Each part, depnved of supple government, 

Shall, stiff and stark and cold, appear like death 

And in this borrow*d likeness of shrunk death 

Thou shalt continue two and forty hours, 105 

And then awake as from a pleasant sleep 

Now, when the bridegroom in the morning comes 

To rouse thee from thy bed, there art thou dead 

Then, as the manner of our country is, 

In thy best robes uncover’d on the bier 1 10 

96* 97 surcease] nxjhtck shaU thy\ the Q^Q^Ff 

seize Each vital spirit, for no pulse shall loi shuts\ shut 

keep His natural progress, hut surcease 105 fortf\ ffty Maginn conj 

to beat (Qj) Pope, &c Var Sing ICtly HO uncover^ d 1 uncovered 

99 fade’] fade hur] Han beere. Be borne to 

100 To paly] Qj Too paly Too bunall in thy kindreds grave QqFf, 

many Q^Qg To many To mealy Rowe, &c Knt Coll Ulr Hal {beer 

FgF^, Rowe bom F^F^) 

97 surcease] Knt (ed i) This speech of the Fnar in the author’s ‘amended* 
edition [Q J is elaborated from thirteen Imes to thirty three , and yet the modem 
[‘vanormn* (ed 2)] editors have been bold enough, even here, to give us a text 
made up of Sh *s first thoughts and his last 

loo To paly ashes] Steev It may be remarked that this image does not 
occur either in Painter or in Brooke It may be met with, however, in A Bolefull 
Discourse of a Lord and a Ladie, by Churchyard, 1593 

Her colour chaugde, her dieerfoU lookee 
And oouuteuance wanted sfaeete 
Fa sallow ashes tumde the hue 
Of beauties Uossomes sweete 
And dreiy dulnesse had besjunwl 
The weansh bodie throw , 

Each vital vexne did flat rduse 
To do dienr dutie now 
The blood forsooke the wvuited exmub. 

And backward ganne retne 
And left die hmines as cold and swarfe 
As coles that waste widi fire.’ 

105 two and forty] For Macsenn^s conjecture see Appendix. 

HO best robes] Mal. Tht Italian custom here alluded to, of canying the deat 
body to the grave richly dressed and with the face uncover^ |which is net men 
tioned by Painter^, Sh found particularly described m Romeus and Juhet 
10 * 
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Thou shalt be borne to that same ancient vault 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets he 
In the mean time, against thou shalt awake, 

Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift , 

And hither shall he come and he and I US 

Will watch thy waking, and that very night 

XI5, Zi6 and *waktn^an walking om Ff 


‘An other use there is, that whosoever d\es 
Borne to taeir church, vntk open face upon the heere he ^ es 
In eoonted weed attyrde^ not •wrapt m binding sheete^ \Szng Huds Sia Hal. 

Steev Thus in Ophelia’s Song m xiamlet, IV, v, 64 \_Sing Hal 

Knt In the adaptation of Bandello’s tale m Painter’s * Palace of Pleasure’ we 
have, * they wiU judge you to be dead, and, according to the custom of our city, you 
shall be earned to the church-yard hard by our church ’ Painter has no description 
of this custom , but Sh saw how beautifully it accorded with the conduct of his 
stoiy, and he therefore emphatically repeats it in the directions of the Fnar after 
Juliet’s supposed death IV, v, 79 Ancient customs survive when they are built 
upon the unaltenng parts of national character, and have connection with unalter- 
able local circumstances Juliet was earned to her tomb as the maids and matrons 
of Italy are still earned 

— And, lying on her funeral couch, 

Like one asleep, her eyelids dosed, her hands 
Folded together on her modest breast 
As *twere her nighdy posture, through the crowd 
She came at last — and ndily, gaily dad, 

As for a birthday feaust*— R ogers, 'Italy * \Cam, Verp 

I to on the bier] Knt The editors [m omitting the line from QqFf] have 
here gone far beyond their office, nor can we understand why the more particular 
worlcing out of the idea in the next two lines should have given them offence * Be 
borne’ means be borne ’ 

Dyce {'Remarks, &.c , p 174) The line [of the QqFf] is a various lection of 
the two lines [in, 112] I apprehend that Knight would search the poetry of 
England in vain for 'mother example of such an ellipsis as * Be borne’ for ta be 
home When Beaumont and Fletcher imitated the passage m 77 ie Knight of Malia^ 
FV, they were content with one reading 

Lkttsom [marginal MS note on the above m tne present editor’s copy] Very 
true These various lections, like those m Love’s Lab L , seem to have onginated 
in transcribing from Sh ’s foul copies 

Ulr. The hypothesis that the line ^ Be borne,’ ^c , retained its place in the MS 
only through an oversight of Sh when he revised the piece (about 1598), supposes 
that the printer of had before him Sh ’s own handwntmg, which is very improb 
able At all events, it is unscholarly upon such an hypothesis to omit the Ime alto 
gether For although it is not to be denied that it seems superfluous, yet it may be 
qmte easily conformed to the construction, if Knignt’s explanation of the ellipsis be 
correct. 

CAmbel. We have [here] omitted a line which occurs m all the Quartos, except 
ffie first, and sdl ttae Fdios, because it could not be retained without absolute detn 
sent to the sense 
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Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua 
And this shall free thee from this present shame, 

If no inconstant toy nor womanish fear 

Abate thy valour in the acting it 120 

Jid Give me, give me * O, tell not me of fear * 

Fn L Hold , get you gone, be strong and prosperous 
In this resolve I’ll send a friar with speed 
To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord 124 

Jul Love give me strength * and strength shall help afford 
Farewell, dear father * [Exeimt 


Scene II Hall m Capulefs fumse 


Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, Nurse, and twa Servingmen 

Cap So many guests invite as here are writ — \_Exit Servant 
Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks 


1 19 inconstant] QqF^F,, Capell, 
Knt Oyce, Sta Cham Hal Cambr 
unconstant F^F^, Rowe, &c Var et cet 

Q4 fpy Qs 

121 Otvc O] Gv&e mey Oh give me 
Pope, &c Capell, Steev Har Camp 
Haz 0 givdt mCf gwit me f Lettsom 
conj 

not me] QaQgFf, Rowe, Pope 
(ed i), Knt Ulr Del Dyce, Cham 
Cambr me not Fope (ed 2),&c 
Capell, Var et cet 

fear] care F, 


[Taking the vial Pope, &c 
125 Two lines, Ff 
Scene ii ] Rowe ui Capell 
Hall ] Capell CaptdePs House 
Rowe 

Enter ] Enter Father Capulet, 
Mother, Nurse, and Serving men, two 
or three QqFf Enter Servant Mai 
Sing 

1 [Exit ]om QqFf to a Servant, 
who goes out Capell First Serv 
Dyce, Cambr 

2 twen^] datn^ Jackson (xmj 


1 19 inconstant toy] Johnson If no fickle freaky no light caprice^ no change 
of fanep, hinder the performance 

Mal. These expressions [^inconstant tqf said^womamsk fear^] are bcarowed 
frcnn the poem, {fimg 

121 Give me] Dyce (ed 2} Prc^bly the modem alteration, ^Gwe me^ O, 
give me I teUy &c., is what the poet wrote I believe that the * iP [of Lettsom^s 
conj ] IS unnecessary here Compare Macbeth, I, m, 5 * * ** Gme mef quoth I 
2 twenty cunning cooks] Ritson Twe^ cooks for half a dozen guests! 
Either Capulet has altmred his mind strangely, or Sh forgot what he had just made 
him tell us [HI, iv, 27 ] Mol 

Mal. This arose hrom his sometimes following and scnnetimes deserting his 
onginal The scene referred to was hs own mvention , but here he recollected the 

poem * he myndes to make ibr him a costfy feast ’ [*^^ Dpce, Hal 

Knt Accordmg to an entry m the books of the Stationers’ Company for 1560, 
die preacher was paid six shillings and twopence for his labour, the min^el, twelve 
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Sec Serv You shall have none ill, sir, for I’ll try if they can 
lick their fingers 

Cap How canst thou try them so ? S 

Sec Serv Many, sir, ’tis an ill cook that cannot lick his 
own fingers therefore he that cannot lick his fingers goes not 
with me 


shillings, and the cook, fifteen shillings The relative scale of estimation for 
theology, poetry, and gastronomy, has not been much altered during two centuries, 
either in ^he city generally, or in the Company which represents the city’s literature 
Ben Jonson has descnbed a master cook in his gorgeous style 

* A master cook 1 why, he*s a man of men 
For a professor he designs, he draws, 

He paints he carves, he bmlds he fortifies, 

Makes citadels of cunous fowl and fish. 

Some he dry ditches, some motes round with broths. 

Mounts marrow bones, cuts fifty angled custards, 

Rears bulwark pies and, for his outer works 
He raiseth ramparts of immortal crust. 

And teacheth all the tactics at one dmnep— 

What ranks, what files, to put his dishes nu 
The whole art military 1 Then he knows 
The influence of the stars upon his meats, 

And all their seasons, tempers, qualities. 

And so to fit his relishes and sauces. 

He has nature in a pot, ’hove all the chemists, 

Or bare breech*d brethren of the rosy cross. 

He IS an architect, an engineer, 

A soldier, a physiaan, a philosopher, 

A general mathematioau * 

Capukt IS evidently a man of ostentation, but bis ostentation, as is most generally 
the case, is covered with a thin veil of affected indifference In Act I he says to his 
guests * We have a trifling, foolish banquet toward ’ In Act III, when he settles 
the day of Pans’s marriage, he just hmtse < We’ll keep no great ado — a fnend or 
two ’ But Sh knew that these indications of the ‘ pnde which apes humility* were 
not inconsistent with the ‘ twenty cooks’ — ^the regret that ‘ We shall be much unfur 
nished for this time,’ and the solicitude expressed in ‘ Look to the baked meats, good 
Angelica.’ Steevens turns up his nose anstocratically at Sh for imputing * to an 
Italian nobleman and his lady all the petty solicitudes of a pnvate house, concermng 
a provincial entertainment and he adds, very grandly ‘ To such a bustle our 
author might have been witness at home , but the like anxieties could not well have 
occurred m the family of Capulet’ Steevens had not well read the history of society, 
either in Italy or xtt England, to have fallen mto the error of beheving that the great 
were exemi^ firom such * anxieties ’ The baron’s lady overlooked the baron’s kitchen 
tern hser pnvate chamber , and the still room and the spiceiy not unfrequently occu 
pied a large portion of her attention [ Verp Muds 
6 cannot hck] Stiebv This adage is m Puttenham’s Arte cf Enghsh Poeste^ 
»589>P *57 

* As the old codce crowes so doetib the diic^ 

A bad cooke that cannot ha owne fingers lick.* Buds Sta, Ctmrhe 
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Cap Go, be gone — {Exit ServatU 

We shall be much unfurnished for this time lO 

What, IS my daughter gone to Friar Laurence? 

Nurse Ay, forsooth 

Cap Well, he may chance to do some good on hei 
A peevish self-will’d harlotry it is 


Enter JxuJET 

Nurse See where she comes from shnft with merry look 15 
Cap How now, my headstrong ^ where have you been 
gadding ? 

Jul Where I have learn’d me to repent the sin 
Of disobedient opposition 
To you and your behests, and am enjoin'd 
By holy Laurence to fall prostrate here, 20 


9 [Exit ] Capell om QqFf 
Sec Servant Dyce, Cambr 
9— II Ga Laurence Pope Two 

lines, the first ending time m Qq Prose 
in Q3Q4, Ff, Rowe 

14 self wilTd'\ selfewield selfe 

vnllde Qj selfe wilVd Q^Qg selfe- 
wild FjFjj self wild F^F^ 


[Enter Juliet] After line 15, Dyce, 
Clarke 

15 See sknftj Separate line, Ff 
shrft Icokl hercmfesstim Pope, 

Han from (Q,) 

16 Two lines, Ff 

17 me’l om 


14 harlotry} Del. Sh has also elsewhere used this abstract for the concrete 
not only m its own proper signification, but also in a forced meaning as a term of 
reproach, thus, and with the same adjective as here, in i Hen IV III, 1, igS, 
spoken of the headstrong Lady Mortimer 

Coll, (ed 2) It is used both as an adjective and substantive In l Hen IV 
II, IV, 436, Mrs Quickly speaks of * these harlotry players ’ 

White. [Note on i Hen IV III, 1, 198] This phrase was used with as little 
meaning of reproach in Elizabeth’s time as * slut’ was m Queen Anne’s, or as Lady 
Percy implies in calhng her restive husband * thief’ 

i6 gadding} Steev The primitive sense of this word was to straggle firom 
house to house, and collect money, und^ pretence of singing carols to the Blessed 
Virgin. See T Warton’s note on Milton’s Lymdas, v 40 

Douce. Steevens’s denvahon seems too refined. Warton’s authority is an old 
register at Gadderston, in these words * Receyvid at the gadyng with Saynte Mary 
songe at Cnsmas ’ If the original were attentively examined, it would perhaps turn 
out that the word in questum has some mark of contraction over it, which would 
convert it wto — $ £ , gathering w collecting money, and not simply ^nng; 

abcnti from hmse to homo, according to Warton’s explanation 
20 prostrate here} White. The scene as it stands in (Q,) I believe to have 
been chiefly supplied ftxnn memory some mfenor versifier employed by the 
publisher 
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To beg your pardon pardon, I beseech you * 

Henceforward I am ever ruled by you 

Cap Send for the county, go, tell him of this 
rii have this knot knit up to-morrow morning 

jful I met the youthful lord at Laurence’ cell, 2$ 

And gave him what becomed love I might, 

Not stepping o’er the bounds of modesty 

Cap Why, I am glad on’t, this is well stand up 
This IS as’t should be — Let me see the county, 

Ay, marry, go, I say, and fetch him hither — 30 

Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar, 

All our whole city is much bound to him 

jFul Nurse, will you go with me into my closet. 

To help me sort such needful ornaments 

As you think fit to furnish me to-morrow ? 35 

La Cap No, not till Thursday, there is time enough 
Cap Go, nurse, go with her — ^we’ll to church to-morrow 

[Exeunt JFuhet and Nurse 
La Cap We shall be short in our provision 
Tis now near night 

Cap Tush, I will stir about. 


21 To begl QqFf, Rowe, Capell, 
Knt Srog (ed 2), Sta Cambr Cham 
Ktly And heg^ Pope, &c Var et cet 
23 county’l Count F^FgF^, Rowe, 
Pope 

26 iecomedl beoomd Q2Q3 be^ 
commed becoming Rowe, &c 


Capell 

31 reverend holy reverend 

Q^, Capell 

32 to htmj to hymn Warb conj 
unto (QJ Steev conj 

36 there ts\ therds F, 

37 Two lines, Ff 


26 becomed] Steev For becoming, one participle for anolber, — z. frequent 
practice in Sh day \Stng Huds White 
Del* That is, such love as ivas befitting It is not precisely the same as * becomtni 
love,' which means such love as is befitting 
39 near night] Mal In 111 , v, Romeo parted from his bnde at daybreak on 
Tuesday morning Immediately afterwards she went to Fnar Laurence, and he 
particularly mentions (IV, i, 90) that the next day is Wednesday She could not 
well have remained more than an hour or two with the Fnar, and she is just now 
rdtumed from shnft, yet Lady Capulet says, ^'Tis near night* and this same night 
is ascertained to be Tuesday This is one of the many instances of Sh 's inaccuracy 
m the ccwputation of time 

Ulr. Hakme is perfectly nght, and would never have made such a mistake , — ^but 
Sh , marry, was no Malone 

Clarke* If the mdicaiions of time be examined in the present jAay, we shall see 
how ingeniously Sh has thken pams to trace it all alcmg In Scene 1, the Pnnce 
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And all things shall be well, I warrant thee, wife 40 

Go thou to Juliet, help to deck up her, 

1*11 not to bed to-night , let me alone , 

1*11 play the housewife for this once — What, bo ^ — 

They are all forth well, I will walk myself 

To County Pans, to prepare him up 45 

Against to-morrow my heart is wondrous light. 

Since this same wayward girl is so reclaim’d 

41 u/ her up Lettsom conj 46 heart xj] heart *s Po].>e, &c Dyce 

45 hzm up"] up hint Qq, CoU (ed (ed 2) 
i), Ulr Huds Sta White 

desires Capulet to go with him a* once, and Montague to come to him * this after- 
noon * In Scene n, Capulet speaks of Montague being * bound’ as well as himself, 
which indicates that the Pnnce’s charge had just been given to both of them, and 
shortly after speaks of the festival at his house ‘ this night ’ At this festival Romeo 
sees Juliet when she speaks of sending to him ‘to morrow,’ and on that ‘morrow’ 
the lovers are umted by Fnar Laurence Act III opens with the scene where 
Tybalt kills Mercutio, and dunng which scene Romeo’s words, ‘ Tybalt, that an hour 
hath been my kinsman,* show that the then time is the afternoon of the same day 
The Fnar, at the close of Scene m of that Act bids Romeo * good night,’ and m the 
next scene, Paris, m reply to Caprdet’s inquiry, * What day is this ?’ replies, ^Monday, 
my lord ’ This, by the way, denotes that the ‘ old accustomed feast* of the Capu- 
lets, according to a usual practice m Catholic countries, was celebrated on a Sunday 
evening In Scene v of Act III comes the parting of the lovers at the dawn of 
Tuesday, and when, at the close of the scene, Juliet says she shall repair to Fnar 
Laurence’ cell Act IV commences with her appearance there, thus carrying on thr 
action during the same day, Tuesday But the effect of long time is introduced by 
the mention of ‘ evening mass,’ and by the Fnar’s detailed dire<±iQns and reference to 
‘to-morrow’s night,’ so that when the mind has been prepared by the diange of 
scene, by Capuiet’s anxious preparations for the wedding, and by Juliet’s return to 
jSlial submission, there see^ no violence done to the imagination by Lady Gapulef s 
remaidmig, ‘ ’Tis now near nigbt ’ Nay, it is one of Sh ’s eiqiedieiUs m dramatic 
Uma ftn* Inringing on the penod of the catastrophe, fmr Juliet retires to her own roan 
with the inteotion of selecting wedding attire for the next mormng, which her father 
has said shall be that of the mam^e, antiapatn^ it by a whole day — ^Wednesday 
instead di Thursday — thus naturally |m^)anng for the immediate sequeace of the 
mmdents in the remmndm: of Act IV 

41 up hcxj Bvcs (ed* 2) ‘ Should not the pr^pc^feon come last m *‘pre* 
pare him up,” hne 45, and “ tnm bar up,” IV, iv, 25], the proimcai not being em 
phaticP^-W^ N* LETXSOii. 

45.J^iitn npj Itew The Ff yi^d the better reading The imDiioim is not 
emphatic* 
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Scene III Juhefs chmnler 

Enter Juliet and Nurse 

Jul Ay, those attires are best but, gentle nurse, 

I pray thee, leave me to myself to-night. 

For I have need of many orisons 

To move the heavens to smile upon my state, 

Which, well thou know’st, is cross and full of sin ^ 


Enter Lady Capulet 

La Cap What, are you busy, ho ? need you my help ? 

Jul No, madam , we have cuird such necessaries 
As are behoveful for our state to-morrow 
So please you, let me now be left alone, 

And let the nurse this night sit up with you, IC 

For I am sure you have your hands full all 
In this so sudden business 
La Cap Good night 

Get thee to bed and rest, for thou hast need. 

\_Exeunt Lady Capulet and Nurse 
Jul Farewell > — God knows when we shall meet again 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 15 

That almost freezes up the heat of life 
FIl call them back again to comfort me 
Nurse * — ^What should she do here ? 

My dismal scene I needs must act alone — 


bCENE III ] Rowe Scene iv Capeil 
Juliet’s chamber ] Rowe 

5 knondstl knowest QaQgQ^ 

6 hot my\ da you need my (Q,) 
Pope, &c Var Smg KUy Need you 
o^Com 

8 hehautpul\ beh&vid Com 


14 Farewell /] Separate line, Ff 

16 hfel fire Ff, Rowe 

17 again\ om 

18 Nurse t — ] Han Nurse-^ 

Rowe, &c Nurse Nurse, The 

rest 


15 fear fhrilis] Mal, So m Romets and Juliet 

^Raraaeii^teiider partes gan ^«YeraIl for dred, 

Hrar gDldea Iheares stand npnght upon her f-hiUiBl) hed. 

Then pressed "widi the feare that she there lived in, 

A sweat as colde as numaiazneji'se fieorst ihratigh her slender thus * 
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Come, vial — 20 

What if this mixture do not work at all ? 

Shall I be married then to-morrow morning ? 

No, no — ^this shall forbid it — Lie thou there — 

\Laytng down a dagger 

What if it be a poison, which the friar 

Subtly hath mmister*d to have me dead, 25 

Lest m this marnage he should be dishonour’d, 

Because he married me before to Romeo ? 


20, 21 Come, vtal / As m 

Han In the same Ime in QqFf, Rowe, 
&c Come, phtal^ come f Ktly, reading 
Nurse cornel as two lines, the first 
ending scene 

22 Shall momtngl Must I of 
force he marrud to the Couniu (Q^) 


Mai Var Dyce (ed 2) ShaU I of 
force he married to the Count Pope, &c 
then\ om F^, Rowe 
23 2/ Lte 2 tt — Lettsom 

conj from (Q^) 

[Laying ] Johns Pointing to 
a Dagger Rowe, &c om QqFf 


22 to-morrow mornmg] Knt This speech, like many others of the great 
passages throughout the play, received the most careful elaboration and the most 
minute touching 

Dyce pronounces this line much more * tame’ than that from (Q^) 

23 Lie thou there] Steev It appears, from several passages m our old plays, 
that knives were formerly part of the accoutrements of a bnde, and everything 
hehoveful for Juliet’s stctte had just been left with her So m Decker’s Match Me m 
London, 1631 ‘See at my girdle hang my T&eddtng hmvesP Again, m King 
Edward III, 1599 ‘Here at my side do hang my wedding kmves’ Again 

* there was a maid named, &c — ^She tooke one of her knwes that was some 

halfe a foote long,’ &c &c ‘And it was found in all respects like to ihetdher 
that was tn her sheath * — Goulart’s Adnairable Histones, 1607, pp 176, 178 In 
Sidney’s Arcadia, b ui, we are likewise informed that Amphialus ‘ m his cre^ ear- 
ned Philoclea’s knaves, the only token of her forced favour ’ \Jffcd 

Mal. In order to acconnt for JuhePs having a da^er, it is not necessary to have 
recourse to the ancient accoutrements of bides. How prevalent soever the cu^mn 
may have been, for Juliet appears to have furnished herself w^ this instrmnent 
immediately after her father and mother had threatened to force her to many Pans 
‘ If all else fail, myself have power to die.’ According^, m the very next scenes 
when she is at the Flnar’s cell, and befmre she could have been furnished with any 
of the apparatus of a bnde (nc^ having then consorted to marry the count), ^ 
says ‘ ’TVixt me and my extremes this bloody knife shall/ &c. ILTal 

Boswell. Gifibrd, in a n<^e on Joiscm’s Staple of Hews, informs ns that m ^’s 
time ‘ daggers, or, as they were more commonly called, kmves, were wcam at all 
tones by every woman in England.’ [Sim finaiies the sentence] ‘Whether they 
were so worn m Italy, Sh , I believe, never mqnired, and I camw^ ^L’ [tW 
Ipefp Ruds WaL 

Coll, (ed 2) It certainly was the case. 

Dyce. (ed. 2) ‘The omission of “knife” is peculiaify awkward, as JuB^ hat 
been addxesmng the vial before * — N Lettsom. 

n 
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I fear it is and yet, methmks, it should not. 

For he hath still been tried a holy man 

Kow if, when I am laid into the tomb, 30 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

Come to redeem me ? there^s a fearful point ^ 

Shall I not then be stifled in the vault, 

To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in. 

And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes ? 35 

Or, if I hve, is it not veiy like. 

The homble conceit of death and night, 

Together with the terror of the place, — 

As m a vault, an ancient receptacle, 

Where for these many hundred years the bones 40 

Of all my buned ancestors are pack’d , 


29 a h0ly\ an holy 

man ] man I will not enter- 
tarn so bad a thought (Q^) Steev Var 
Coll Sing Huds Sta Clarke, Hal Dyce 
(ed 2), Ktly 


32 Come\ Comes Pope, &c 

33 stijled'l stzffled 

35 dzej he Theob Warb Johns. 

36 tsiti tt u Rowe, Pope 
40 fhesel this Q^, Cambr 


29 holy man] Coll The line adopted by Steerens from (Q^) seem«i 
necessary to the completeness of the rejection of Juliet’s suspicion of the Fnar 
iVerp 

Ulil If it be assumed that Juliet, or rather Sh , wishes to thrust aside utterly 
the suspicion which comes up in her mmd, then this hne is absolutely necessary 
But It may fairly be asked whether this were the mtention of the poet It was 
emphatically so according to the text of (Q,) On the other hand, the enlarging and 
revising which the whole monologue received in the * corrected, augmented, and 
amended’ edition of Q, consists precisely herein that Sh bnngs forward far more 
strongly and impressively than in (Q,) the doubts, the apprehensions, and horror 
which seize Juliet’s soul at the sight of the vial which she must drain, and this is 
done manifestly to place m clearer light the loftiness of her resolve and the depth 
of her love and fidehty With this m view it would clearly be very little to the 
purpose to represent the suspicion aroused against Laurence as wholly allayed On 
the contrary, it must remam, even if it amounts to only a dubious apprehension 
White. There is no necessity which justifies the resumption of the hne from (Q^) 
Claeke. This hne from (Qj^) seems to us so characteristic of Juliet in its sweet, 
sani^aty and trustfulness that we heheve it to have been what Sh wrote 
and intended to retain, and that it was omitted by mistake m QqFf 
37.^ conceit] Beu That is, the effect which Death and Night in the vaults of 
^ daphte wo^d have upon Juliet’s imagination 
39 As in a vault] Steev This idea was probably su^ested to Sh by his 
native place. The charnel at Statford-upon-Avon is a very large one, and perhaps 
contains a greater number of bones than are to be found m any other repository of 
the same kind in England Xnt Yerp Huds 
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^here bloody Tybalt, yet but green m earth, 

les festering in his shroud , where, as they say 

t some hours in the night spints resort , — 

lack, alack, is it not like that I 45 

3 early waking, — ^what with loathsome smells 

nd shneks like mandrakes’ tom out of the earth, 

45 Alacky alachl Alas, alas f Pope, 47 mandrake^'} Capell (Errata) 

! mandrakes QqFf, Rowe, &c Sing Ktly 

47 shmks’\ shrikes The rest mandrake’s Johns 


43 Lies festering] Steev To fester is to corrupt So, m King Edward III, 
99 « Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds * This line likewise occurs m 
i 94th Sonnet of Sh The play of Edward III has been ascnbed to him 
45 IS It not like] Del. This repeats the previous question, ‘Is it not very 
:e,’ without completing the sentence to which * the horrible conceit is the subject — 
Shakespeanan anacoluthon which here marks Juliet’s excitement 
47 mandrakes] Steev The mandrake (says Thomas Newton in his Herball 
the Bible, 1587) has been idly represented as * a creature having life and engen 
red under the earth of the seed of some dead person, who hath beene convicted 
d put to death for some felonie or murther , and that they had the same in such 
mpish and funerall places, where the said convicted persons were buned,’ &c 
mg' Euds Had Clarke’] In Webster’s Duchess of Malfy, 1623 *l have this 
fht dug up a mandrake, And am grown mad with it ’ Again, in the Atheist’s 
agedy, 1611 ‘The ernes of mandrakes never touch’d the ear With more sad 
rror * In A Christian turn’d Turk, 1612 ‘ I’U rather give an ear to the black 
neks Of mandrakes^ &c In Aristippus or the Jovial Philosopher ‘ This is the 
ndrake’s voice that undoes me * [Hal 

Nares The English name of Mandragoras An inferior degree of animal hfe 
s attributed to it, and it was commonly supposed that when tom from the ground 
uttered groans of so pernicious a nature that the person who committed the vio- 
ice went mad or died To escape that danger it was recommended to tie one 
I Of a stnng to the plant and the other to a dog, upon whom the hJtzS. groan 
uld thai discharge its full maligmty See Bulleme’s Bulwarhe of Dfence 
mssd ^kn&se, p 41 These strange nc^ons arose, jarobably, from the htde less 
ofdl compansoQ of the nxH to the human %ure, strengthened, doubtless, in 
gland by die acmdental arcumstance of mtm bemg the &st syllable <£ the wiord 
e anments, however, made the same compamcm of its form 

‘Qfjamvis semdumvam, vesaoo 

Mao^lragorae panat de L Bmrt^ r, xg. 

e white mandrake, which they called the male, that whose root bore this 
embkmpe. Lyle of ‘The rooie is great mid white, not muche unlyke a 
iishe roote divided two or diree partes and stxnetnn^ growing one upon 
)ther, ahno^ lykedie l^gea mS. Ih^hes of a ofD&doms^ p. 437 

IS supposed to cause death, m 2 Hen. VI III, 11, 310. A vmy diminutive or 
tesque figure was <^ten cmnpared to a mandrake, dmt is, to the rooL n$ above 
icnbed So in 2 Hen, IV I, n, 17 It was sometimes oonmdeied as an emblen* 
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That living mortals hearing them run mad — 

O, if I wake, shall I not be distraught, 

Environed with all these hideous fears ^ 5 ^ 

And madly play with my forefathers’ joints ? 

And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shioud? 

And, in this rage, with some great kinsman’s bone, 

As with a club, dash out my desperate brains > — 

O, look * methmks I see my cousin’s ghost 55 

Seeking out Romeo, that did spit his body 
Upon a rapier’s point — stay, Tybalt, stay » — 

Romeo, I come * this do I dnnk to thee 

[She throws herself on the bed 


49 1 wake] Han Otf I walLe 

Or tf I wake Q^Q^, Pope, &c 
Coll (MS) OrtflwalkeH^ Ortfl 
walk Rowe 

51 joifUs\ toynes 

53 great ktnsmates\ great ktns- 
rnan^s Del conj 

57 Qq F. Ais F^FjF^, 

Rowe 

stay stay Romeos — or stay ^ — 
Romeo, NicMson conj * 

58 Romeo, thee\ (QJ Pope Ro 
meo, Romeo, Romeo, keeres dnnke, / 
drinke to ikee QqFf, substantially, Knt 


(ed i). Coll (ed i), Ulr Romeo, 
herds drink f Romeo, X drink to thee 
Johns Romeo, Romeo, Romeo, I drink 
to thee Knight (ed 2), Del Sing (ed 
2), White, Hal 

/ come, this do’\ Romeo, herds 
drink Nicholson conj * 

She bed] Pope om QqFf Exit 
Rowe Dnnks , throws away the Vial, 
and casts herself upon the Bed Scene 
closes Capell She falls upon her bed, 
within the curtains (Q,) Cambr She 
dnnks and bed Coll (ed 2), Dyce 
(ed 2), Ktly 


of incontinence , probably because it resembled only the lower parts of a man , as 
m 2 Hen IV III, 11, 338 \Dyce 

Sta. * Therefore they did tye some dogge or other lyving beast unto the roote 
thereof wyth a corde, and digged the earth m compasse round about, and in the 
meane tyme stopped their own eares for feare of the terreble shnek and cry of this 
Mandrack In whych cry it doth not only dye itselfe, but the feare thereof kylleth 
the do|^e or beast which pulleth it out of the earth ’ — ^Bulleine’s Bulwark of De- 
fence against Stcknesse, 1575 

Hallfwell * Whereas the Latine texte hath here somnia speculantes Mandra 
gmre, I have translated it in Englishe, our imnds all occupied wyth mad fantasticall 
dreames, because Mandragora is an herbe, as phisycions saye, that causeth folke to 
slepe, and therein to have many mad fantastical dreames ' — Sir T Mords Workes, 
1557 

49 distranght] Steev t e , distracted \Sing Clarke 

53 great kinsman’s bone] Del This is compounded, like great nef hew, 
greatgrandfather and the like 

57 stay, Tybalt, stay ♦] Del. ^e does not call upon Tybalt to remain, but to 
hjold In her viaon she imagmes that he is going to hurt her lover Romeo 

58 Romeo, I come] Dycb {^RemarksI &c , p 175) The Ime m QqFf is 
partly composed a stagenfeedion, ^Nere drtnJd having evidently crept into the 
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Scene IV Hall Z7i Capulefs hotcse 
Enter Lady Capulet and Nurse 

La Cap Hold, take these keys, and fetch more spices, nurse. 
Nurse They call for dates and quinces m the pastry 

Scene iv ] Rowe Scene v Capell i Holdl\ Separate line, Ff 

Hall ] Dyce A Hall Rowe Capu 2 [Exit Nurse Sing Huds KUy 

let’s Hall Theob 


text and become * here’s dnnk ’ \Del Smg (ed 2), Huds fVktte, Cambr Knt 
(ed 2) 

Coleridge {LU Rem vol 11, p 157) Sh provides for the finest decencies It 
would have been too bold a thing for a girl of fifteen, but she swallows the draught 
m a fit of fright \Huds 

Hudson Schlegel has the same thought ^ Her imagination falls mto an uproar, - 
so many terrors bewilder the tender brain of the maiden, — ^and she dnnks off the 
cup in a tumult, to dram which with composure would have evinced a too masculine 
resolvedness ’ 

Knt (Stratford ed ) We do not adopt the reading of (Q^), because * I come’ 
would seem to imply that Romeo was dead and Juliet was about to meet him m 
another world \Pyce (ed i) 

Dyce (ed i) I neither admire Kmght’s reficted Ime, nor acknowledge the force 
of his objection to * I come ’ 

Stage-direction] Coll The ‘ curtains* were * the traverse,* as it was called, at 
the back of the stage 

Dyce {^Ltfe of Sh"* ^ 42, ed 2) At the third soundmgf or flounsh of trumpets, 
the exhibition began The curtain, which concealed the stage from the audience, 
was then drawn, opening in the middle and running upon iron rods Other cur 
tains, called traverses, were used as a substitute for scenes At the back of the 
stage was a balcony, the platform of which was raised about eight or nine feet from 
the ground, it served as a window, gallery, or upper chamber, from it a portion of 
the dialogue was sometimes spoken, and m front of it curtains were suspended to 
conceal, if necessary, those who occupied it from the audience The mtemal roof 
of the sts^e, either pamted blue or adorned with drapery of that colour, was termed 
tke havens The stage was generally strewed with ru^es, but <m extraordinary 
oorasions was mattedi We have reason to believe that when tragedies wmre per- 
frmned it was hang with black. Movable painted scenay there was none 

*The aor Nest castle, remad whose whNesoxae crest 
The mamde^ goest of simsmer, chose her nes^— 

The &rest waQcs of Ardea^s ^ dicma&a, 

Where Jacqi^ led hs sohtey vtm , 

No pez»»!’8 aid as vet dat’d 

Scot d^hy the n^elecite&l eye .’ — Claries LamS 

A board, contaimng the name d die place of ac^on m large letters, was dxs^yed 
in some conspicnous situation. At times, when a change of sceim was n^sessaiy, 
the andience was required to suppose that the performers, who had not qmttai die 

n* 
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Enter Capulet 

Cap Come, s»tir, stir, stir * the second cock hath crow’d, 
The curfew-bell liath rung, *tis three o’clock 

Enter ] Rowe Enter old Capulet 3 Come crozv^d'] Two lines, Ff 
Qqtf hastily Capell 4 o^ciock] Theob a clock QqFf 


stage, had passed to a different spot A bed thrust forth showed that the stage was 
a bed chamber, and a table with pen and ink indicated that it was a counting house 
Rude contnvances were employed to imitate towers, walls of towns, hell-mouths, 
tombs, trees, dragons, &c , trap doors had been early in use , but to make a celes- 
tial personage ascend to the roof of the stage was more than the mechanists of those 
days could always accomplish [Foot Note A stage direction at the end of Greene’s 
Alphonstts IS, *Exft Venus, or, %f you con conveniently, let a chair come down from 
the top of the stage and draw her up ’ See Greene’s Dramatic and Poetical Works, 
p 248, ed Dyce, 1861 ] 

2 pastry] Mal That is, in the room where paste was made So laundry, 
sptcery, &c [Sing Coll Huds Sta Chant 
Sta * 

* Now having scene all this, then shall you see, hard by 

^cLstrte mealehouse, and the roome wheras the coales db ly ^ — 

A Floonsh upon Fancte by N[icholas} B[rston 3 , Gent 1581 

Dyce * A Pastery, putrina, placentiaria * — Coles’s Lat and Eng Diet 

White That is, m the place where paste, which we now incorrectly call pastry, 
IS made < Pastry,’ meaning a place, is analogous with Mairy,’ ‘aviary,’ ‘but 
tery,* &c , &c 

Clarke. Just as ‘ pantry’ was the name given to the room where bread (Latin, 
pants) in former tunes was exclusively kept, and ‘laimdry* to the one where wash 
mg (old French, lauanderte) was done 

2 dates] Beisly Dr Moffet, m ‘ Health Improvement,* says of dates ‘ They 
are usually put into stewed broths, mince-pies and restorative cnllices, as though 
they were of great and wholesome nounshment * William Turner does not speak 
so favorably of them, ‘ as they fill the stomach foil of wind, and are hurtful to them 
that are disposed to the tooth-ache Wherefore our sweete-lipped Londoners and 
wanton courtiers do not wysely to suffer so many dates to be put into their pyes and 
Other meats, to the great charge of their purses, and to no less undoing of the health 
of their bodies ’ In Westmacott’s ‘ Senpture Herbal’ it is said of dates ‘that astrolo 
gets have given them to Mars, perhaps to please the lady Venus with ’ In Sylves 
tar’s ‘ Dubartas’ the date and olive are noticed as aiding appetite Gerarde notices 
the Quince, and says ‘ the marmalnd or cotimat of quinces is good and profitable to 
Strengthen the stomach, that it may retain and keep the meat therein, until it be per 
foc% digested.’ 

4. The ciitfew-beU] Nares, The evening bell, — cousfre feu The origin and 
purpose of this bell are well known The onginal time for nnging it was eight in 
the evening, and we are tola by some writers that in many villages the name is stiU 
retamed for the evening belt Brand, m his observations on Bourne’s Antiquities, 
says ‘We retam. also a vestige of the old Norman curfew at eight m the eve 
mi^ (chap 1) In The Merry Devil of Edmonton it is represented as having got 
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Look to the baked meats, good Angelica 5 

Spare not for cost 

Nurse Go, you cot-quean, go, 

6 Nurse ] La Cap Sing (Z Jack- pell, Var et cet 
son conj ), Verp Huds Ktly 6, 7 go^ Get^ ^^7— [To Cap j Get 

Go} QqFf, K.nt Dyce, Sta Cham Hunter conjj (withdrawn) 

Cambr Ktly Ga^ go Theob , &c Ca- 


«n hour later * Well, ’tis mne o^clock, *tis time to nng the curfew * — O Pi, v 292 
By [this] passage in Romeo and Juliet it seems that the bell which was commonly 
used for that purpose obtained in time the name of the curfew Bell, and was so called 
whenever it rung on any occasion At the regular tune it probably was called 
simply the curfew, at others, if it was known that the same bell was used, it might 
be said, as above, that the curfew bell had rung 

Ritson The curfeTthhell is universally rung at etgkt or ntne o*clock at night , 
generally according to the season The term is here used with peculiar impropnety, 
as it IS not believed that any bell was ever rung so early as three m the morning 
The derivation of curfeu is well known, but it is a mere vulgar error that the insti 
tuhon was a badge of slavery imposed by the Norman Conqueror To fui out ike 
fire became necessary only because it was time to go to bed And if the curfew 
commanded all fires to be extinguished, the morning bell ordered them to be 
lighted again In short, the ringing of these two bells was a manifest and essential 
service to people who had scarcely any other means of measuring their time [ Cham 

Mitford i^GerU Magi 1845, p 579) Sh does not mean that the bell rang for 
curfew, but that the same bell which was used for the curfew was now rung as the 
morning bell 

Dei^ In all other passages Sh uses curfew in its own proper signification And 
yet (Q,) has The curfew-bell hath rung, ’tis four o^clock. 

Ule It is very unlikely that it should be rung as early as three o^clock m the 
mormng, and old Capulet m his fiurrying officiousness only imagines that he has 
heard it. 

White. An error mexphcable to me The curfew-bell was rung at eight in the 
evemng It is still rung at nine m New England, though within the last t«i years 
the cu^m has been rapidly disappeanng Sh elsewhere (Meas hr Meas., IV, u, 
78, and Lear III, iv, 21) uses * curfew’ corre<dIy 

Clabhe. Inasmuch as the same bell was used for ringing the last thing at mght 
and the ffist thing in the mormng, it is probable that what 15 here familiarly called 
* the curfew-bell,’ means, more stncdy speaking, * the matm bell ’ 

5 I^k ta tbiC baked meats] Steev Sh has here imputed to an Italian 
noHemaa and his lady alt the petty sohatudes of a pnvate hoi^ concerning a pro- 
vmoai entertmmnent. To such a bir^e our author might have been a witness at 
home , but the Kloe amazes could not w^ have occurred m the family of Capulet, 
whose wife, if AngAxi be h^ name, is here directed to perform the office of a 
housekeqier l&sl^ 

Mal. Such were the sim;^e manners of our poet’s time that, without doubt, m 
many ffimihes much supenor to Sh.’sy the lady of the hcmse gave directions ccmcem- 
mg the baked meats {Eal 

Ulr. Whether it be an Italian custom or not it is characterise of the restless 
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Get you to bed , faith, you’ll be sick to-morrow 
For this night’s watching 

nature of old Capulet to be far more concerned for the brilliancy of bis festival than 
for the happiness of his daughter 

5 good Angelica] Del. It is doubtful whether, under this appellation, Lady 
Capulet or the Nurse be addressed Yet the former is more likely, since spare not 
for cost more properly applies to the Countess than to the Nurse in her subordinate 
position 

6 Nurse] Z Jackson {^Sh Genius Justified^ 1818, p 424) Can we imagine 
that a nurse would take so great a liberty with her master as to call him a cot quean, 
and order him to bed ? Besides, what business has the Nurse to reply to a speech 
addressed to her mistress ? Lady Capmet afterwards calls her hu&band a mouse- 
hunt, another appellation which, like cot quean, none but a wife would dare to use 
\yerp Huds 

Sing (ed 1} This speech should surely be given to Lady Capulet The Nurse 
had been sent for spices, and is shortly after made to re enter 

Coll (ed 2) We can readily suppose that the Nurse was allowed considerable 
conversational license in a family where she had hved so long, at the same time we 
admit that there is some, though not sufSaent, ground for assigning this speech to 
Lady Capulet 

Dyce (ed 2) Walker i^Crtt^ &c , vol 11, p 184) would assign this speech to 
Lady Capulet (as Singer does) , but that alteration is forbidden, at least by (Q^), 
where the next speech stands thus ^Cap I warrant thee Nurse I haue ere now 
watcht all night, and haue taken no harme at all ’ Theobald’s reading is probably 
what Sh wrote 

Ktly Singer was most certainly nght m giving this speech to Lady Capulet, for 
the Nurse was hardly present. 

6 cot-quean] Nares Probably a cock quean — tnat is a male quean, a man 
who troubles himself with female affairs It continued long in use in this sense, and 
is quoted by Addison, who compares a woman meddling with state affairs to a man 
mterfenng in female business, a cot quean, adding, * Each of the sexes should keep 
within its bounds ’ It seems to have meant, also, a hen pecked husband, which 
suits the same denvation [ Verp Buds ] In the following passage it means mas- 
culine hussy It is spoken by Ovid, as Jupiter, to Juha, as Juno * We tell thee 
thou angerest us, cot quean, and we will thunder thee in pieces for thy cot 
queamiy ’ — B Jons , Poetaster, IV, ni \Hal 

Hunter A cot quean is the wife of a faithless husband, and not, as Johnson, who 
knew little of the language of Sn 's time, explains it, ‘ a man who busies himself 
about kitchen affairs * It occurs twice in Golding’s translation of the Story of 
Tereus The Nurse is speaking to Lady Capulet, and the word calls forth all the 
conversation which follows about jealousy Authorities for this being the true sense 
might be produced in abundance 

Dyce {^Pem Notes^ p 1 13) But Golding, m the passage to which Hunter refers, ha# 
cuc-queane, which is a distmct word from cot quean, though they are sometimes con- 
founded by early writers,— -a cue quean {cuck quean, or cock quean) meaning a she- 
cudcold , a cd-quean, a man who busies himself too much in women*s affairs [Sub 
stantially, (ed 2), CoB (ed. 2) ] In Fletcher’s Lopds Care, Act II, Sc. 11, 
Bcbadilla says to iMmo (who has been brought np as a girl) *Ihaklol what should 
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Cap No, not a whit what * I have watch'd ere now 
All night for lesser cause, and ne'er been sick 10 

La Cap Ay, you have been a mouse-hunt in your time, 

9 what Q Rowe a less Rowe, &c Capell 

10 lessor} lesse ^ 


you do m the kitchen ? Cannot the cooks hcL their fingers, without your overseeing ? 
nor the maids make pottage, except your dog’s head be in the pot ? Don Lucio ? 
Don Qmt quean^ Don Spinster * wear a petticoat still, and put on your smock a* 
Monday, I will have a baby o* clouts made for it, hke a great girl,’ — where *Quo£- 
quean^ is a corrupt form of ^Cot-quean^ Even m Addison’s days the word cot 
quean was still used to signify one who is too busy m meddling with women’s affairs 
See the letter of an imaginary lady ml Ike Spectator, No 482 Hunter’s notion that 
* the Nurse is speaking to Lady Capulet’ is, I think, sufiiciently disproved by the 
context 

Hunter {*A Few Words tn Reply^ , 1853, p 19) Finaing * cutquean’ m 
Golding’s Ovid used in a sense which could be applied only to a female, it appeared 
to me that this free expression must be addressed to I^ady Capulet, and not to her 
husband My idea was that there ought to have been a break at * go that, having 
thus in her unceremonious manner dismissed the Lady, she then turned herself to 
Capulet himself Dyce is quite nght in saying that the context sufiiciently di^roves 
the notion that the Nurse was speaking to the Lady, if we take the passage without 
the break. Dyce further says that Goldmg writes, ^cucquean * Not always — ^for m 
my copy of Golding, 4to, 1 593, pnnted by John Danter, Sign 1 , iv, we have * But 
she considenng that Queen Progne was a cutquean made by means of her ’ He 
does, however, wnte * cucquean’ in another place On the whole, I now agree 
with Dyce, and others, in thinking that the * cotquean’ of the Nurse does mean * a 
man that busies himself m women’s afiairs,’ and that the whole of what the Nurse 
says IS addressed to Capulet The jealous hood, which might appear naturally 
enough to arise out of the use of such a word as that which the Nurse used, seems to 
have an ongm later m the dialogue 

Sing (ed 2) That a cot-quean signified a man who troubled himself with female 
affitiis, what has smce been called a molly coddle, as well as a hen pecked husband, 
IS quite certain Thus, Hall in his Sixth Satire, b iv 

* And xnake a drudge of thecr nxanous mat^ 

Who ISsAiscoi-pteoH fiee^feth at the rode.* 

It IS probably dmved from the Fr , coqmne 

White. As late as the beginning of the last century, a man given to faying mto 
women’s ms^ers was called a cot-quean See Vembm^Rs Cot^ederacy {1705), 
Act XZ *Mm^-trap You won’t take it amiss if 1 i^iould adc you a few questions? 
— Fhppemta WhaPs this Cot-quean going to pry mto now?’ And m the Craven 
dialect a man fimd <£ cooking for himself is called a cot. 

Haujcwkuu Z half suspect, however, that it was a gmienc term of reproach. 
Compere the fdilowmg lines m the Scourge of Venus, or the Wanton Lady, 1614. 

* Honr thy zoodter thndce herselfe abas’d. 

That hast nutdehor a gwa-gueone shameihlly * 

II a mouse-hunt] Henlev marten. [Smy Huds 
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But I will watch you from such watching now 

\Exeu 7 ii Lady Capulet and Nune 
Cap. A jealous-hood, a jealous-hood * — 

Enter three or four Servmgmen, loith spits, and logs, and baskets 

Now, fellow, 

What's there ? 

12 [Exeunt ] Exit Lady and Nurse 13 Hyphen, 

QqFf Exit Lady Capulet Sing Servingmen] om QqFf, Rowe, 

13,14 A there I] Ca,pQll One hue &c 
in Qq Two, the second beginning 14 WhaTs} what is Qq what F, 
Nffw, in Ff, Rowe, &c 

Holt White * Cat after kinde, good mouse hunt,’ is a proverb m Heywood’s 
dialogue, 1598, 1st pt , c 2 {Sing Huds Sta 

Steev The intrigues of this ammal, like those of the cat kind, are usually car 
ned on durmg the night [Sing Euds ] This circumstance will account for the 
appellation which Lady Capulet allows her husband to have formerly deserved 
[Cham 

Nares a hunter of mice , but evidently said by Lady Capulet with allusion to a 
different object of pursuit, such as is called mouse only m playful endearment The 
commentators say that in some counties a is called a mouse hunt It may be 

so, but it is li|fle to the purpose in this paa H [Dyee 

Coll It is a stoat, so still called in Norf» k and Suffolk See Holloway’s ‘ Gen 
Provincial I>ictionary,’ 1838 Lady Capulet of course uses the term metaphoncally 

Sta The marten, an ammal of the wea:9el tnbe, is called a mouse-hunt, and 
from Lady Capulet’s use of it the name appears to have been familiarly applied to 
any one of rakish propensities 

Halliwell That is, a hunter of women, for whom mouse was formerly a term 
of endearment There does not appear, as some think, to be an allusion to an 
animal so called 

Dyce Mouse-hunt, the stoat, the smallest animal of the weasel tnbe, and pur 
sumg the smallest prey It is in this same sense that Cassio m Othello calls Bianca 
a * fitchew,’ — ^that is, a polecat All animals of that genus are said to have the same 
propensity, on which it is not necessary to be more particular ’ — ^Forby’s Vocab of 
East Anglta ‘Mouse Hunt A sort of weasel or pole-cat It is found in com stacks 
and stack-yards, and is less angnly looked on than others of that tnbe, as the far 
mers think its chief food and game are mice (or meece, as we call them), and not 
poultry It IS a small ^ecies, brown on the back, the belly white,’ &c — Moor’s 
St^olk Words, &c (Milton, too, uses the word metaphoncally ‘ Although I know 
many of those that pretend to be great Rabbies in these studies, have scarce saluted 
them from the stnngs and the title page, or, to give ’em more, have bin but the 
Ferreted and Mous-htmts of an Index,’ &c — Of Reformation in England, &c B 1, 
Fro^ Works, vol 1, p 261, ed Amst , 1698, folio) 

13 A jeakmsH-hood] Del Jocosely formed, hke womanhood and the like, per 
haps also m the double sense of a jealous woman's hood In the old eds it is two 
separate words 

Ule It is a questEQ© whether Sh meant this as ^ compound word. In all the 
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The County Pans hath set up his rest 
That you shall rest but little — God forgive me, 

7 shalV\ should 7 little — God me^httU Me,Qg 

Izttle, me QjjQgQ^ little^ me Ff 


6 set up his rest] Steev This expression, frequently employed by the old 
dramatic wnters, is taken from the manner of firing the harquebuss, which was so 
heavy that a supporter, called a rest, was fixed m the ground before the piece was 

levelled to take aim Becker, m Old Fortunatus, i6oo ‘ set your heart at 

rest, for I have set up my rest^ that unless you can run swifter than a hart,* &c Also 

m B and FI ’s Elder Brother * My rest ts up, Nor will I go less * Again in 

the Roaring Girl, i6ii ‘Bike a musket on a rest* See Montfaucon*s Monarchic 
Fran^oise, tom v, pi 48 [^/ 

Reed It is, however, oftener employed with reference to the game at primero, 
m which it was one of the terms then in use In the second instance above quoted 
It IS certainly so See Dodsley’s Collection of Old Plays, vol x, p 364, edit. 1780, 
where several instances are brought together [Hal 

M Mason It means that the gamester has determined what stake he would play 
for In the passage from Fletcher’s Elder Brother, where Eustace says, ^My rest ts 
up, and I will go no less,* he means to szy^my stake ts laid, and I will not play for 
a smaller The same phrase very frequently'^ipirs in the plays of B and FI It 
IS also used by Lord Clarendon in his History, as well as in the old comedy of Sup- 
poses, 1587 [Hal 

Boswell. Nash quibbles upon this word m his Terrors of the Night ‘ You that 
are married and have wives of your owne, and yet hold too nere frendship with your 
neighbours, set up your rests, that the Night wiU be an il neighbour to your rest, and 
that you shall have as little peace of mind as the rest * [Sing Hal 
Nares a metaphor from the game of primero, meaning, to stand upon the cards 
you have in your hand m hopes that tnej may prove better than your adversary 
Hence to make up your mind, to be determined It is fully explained in an epigram 
of Sir J Hanngton*s, where Marcus, a foohsh gamester, is descnbed as standing at 
first upon small games and consequently losing, but still losing, by the fraud of his 
antagomsts, even when he grew more wary Hence we may see how erroneous was 
one of Steevens* explanations of this phrase I say one, for he has given the right 
in other places A rest was, in fact, an appendage to every matchlock gun, not 
particularly the harquebuss, because the soldier could not manage his match without 
it There was, therefore, such a rest, but that was not the allusion [ 5 *? sub 
stantially 

Sing (ed i) [Note on All’s Well, II, i, 138] This word furnished many other 
proverbial expressions among the Italians, one of which is to be found in the Cinffo 
Calvanco of Luca Polci *Ea del suo resto* to adventure all 'Haver /otto del resfo,* 
to have lost all or have ncrthing to rest upon 'Rtserdar tl Resto* to reserve one’s 
resd, to be wary and circumspect, &c , &c All authonties are decisive upon the 
derivafrcm of this word from Pnmero, as Nares has amply shown In Spanish 
too, *Mchar A res^f/ to set or lay up onds rest, has the same origin and figurative 
meaning — to adventure all, to he determmed We shall now, it is to be hoped, hear 
no more of musket rests, &c , m explanation of this phrase 
Coll. (e<L i) A figurative expression apparently derived from the mode of fincg 
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Marry, and amen, how sound is she asleep * 

I needs must wake her — Madam, madam, madam * 

9 needs mus/] must needs Dyce, Ktly 

The rest, Rowe, Knt Sing (ed 2), [goes towards the Bed CapeJ. 

the heavy harquebuss by placing the barrel upon a rest or support The phrase was 
applied m a vanety of ways, general) indicating determination , as at the game of 
Primero, a person who had staked all the money he meant to nsk at once was said 
to have * set up his rest * It was in constant use 

Huds The same as to male up one's mind Launcelot (Mer of Ven II, 11, 1 10) 
has a similar quibble Sec also Com of Errors, IV, lu, 27 

Coll (ed 2) [Note on Alls Well, II, i, 138] This e\pression is not denved 
from Primero or any other game of cards, but onginally from musketry Dyce, 
in his Beaumont and Fletcher, always refers it to some game and not to its true 
onginal We say this in spite of Gifford — Ben Jonson, vol i, p 107 

Dyce (ed 2) This phrase, meaning that the speaker is perfectly determined on 
a thing, IS ' a metaphor taken from play, where the highest stake the parties were 
disposed to venture was called the rest To appropnate this term to any particular 
game, as is sometimes done, is extremely incorrect ’ — Gifford^s note on Massinger* s 
Worksy vol 11, p 21, ed 1813 

Ktly and Qu* 2d Ser vol xii, p 65, i86i) I have more than once re 
marked die slender acquaintance with the language and hterature of Spam shown 
by our Shakespeanan critics, and the present is an instance, and a strong one, of the 
truth of my observation Set up rest, they all tell us, belonged to the game of Pn 
mero, which was denved from Spam Now the dictionary of the Spanish Academy 
defines Resio m these words (the reader must excuse my quoting Spanish) * En los 
juegos de envite es aquella cantitad que separa el jugador del demas dmero para 
jugar y envidar,^ and Eehar el resto (set up the rest), ‘En el juego donde hai 
envites envidar con todo el caudal que uno tiene delante y de que hace su resto ' 
Envtdar and envite, I may here observe, come from the Latin verb imnto, and 
signify challenge, wager, bet — a sense m which the Italians also use their verb inm 
tare, and which is also to be found m the French d Penm and our own xne Rest, 
then, IS a Spanish term which was adopted along with the Spanish name of the game 
Primero (properly Prtmera), or Quinola, a term also m use, just as when the Span- 
ish game of Ombre came into England it broi^ht m its tram Basto, SpadiUa, Ma 
niila {Malilla), Matador Another term which came with Primero was fiusk, the 
Spanish ^^ex, the sibilant, as usual, taking the place of the guttural It is plain 
that the rest was different from the stake, and was what we term a bet It may be 
finally observed that set up was equivalent to lay doTon, and arose than the piling up 
of the money ventured, and that we still use set and lay with an ellipse m each case 
of the preposition Set up rest soon came to be used in a general sense, as meaning 
make up one’s mmd, resolve on — a sense m which it occurs more than once m Sh* 
The same se^as to have been the case in Spanish 

Ktly {*N and Qul 2d Ser vol xn, p 451, 1861) It has struck me as being 
rather strange that our forefathers, when they got the game of Pnmero from Spam, 
did not render eeht^ d rmto hterally, * Pi^ m lay down the rest * I believe the 
reason was that they had the phrase sd up rest already, but m its military sense, and 
so they frugally made it do double duty Steevens was not altogether wrong in Ins 
derivation of this phrase 

21 ^ 
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Ay, let the county take you m your bed, lO 

Hell fnght you up, i’ faith Will it not be ? 

What, dress’d ^ and in your clothes * and down again * 

I must needs wake you ^ Lady * lady * lady J 
Alas, alas > Help, help * my lady’s dead ^ 

O, well-a-day, that ever I was bom^ 1 5 

Some aqua-vite, ho * My lord ^ my lady ' 


Enter Lad\ Capulet 


La Cap What noise is here ? 

Nurse O lamentable day^ 

La Cap What is the matter ? 

Nurse Look, look * O heavy day* 

La Cap O me, O me * My child, my only life, 

R evive, look up, or I will die with thee 20 

Help, help * call help 

Enter Capulet 


Cap For shame, bring Juliet forth , her lord is come 
Nurse She’s dead, deceased, she’s dead , alack the day * 

La Cap Alack the day, she’s dead, she’s dead, she’s dead * 
Cap Ha * let me see her Out, alas * she’s cold , 25 

Her blood is settled and her joints are stiff, 

Life and these lips have long been separated 
Death lies on her like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field 
Nurse O lamentable day * 

La Cap O woeful time * 30 

Cap Death, that hath ta’en her hence to make me wail, 

Ties up my tongue and will not let me speak 


II ftrret Long MS * 

[Undraws the curtains ] Capell, 

Cambr 

13 wa^ej eemake Rowe 
[shaking her Capell 
15* well a-day^ wereaday wele- 

etdeey weary day Anon conj * 


18 Looky Look Pope, &c 
24 om Pope, &c 
29 a//] om Rowe, Pope, Han 

field'] field Accursed time I 
unfortunate old man! Pope, &c from 
( 0 ,) Also Var 


25 ^ me see her] White The vanations between the earlier and later texts 
are very great in this scene The commonplace thoughts and the feeble, fonnal 
thyfhna of Uie in most of the passs^es pecuhar to it, warrant the behef that 

they were supplied by another hand than Sh 
32 will not let me speak] Mai. Sb has here followed the poem < losely, 
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Enter Friar Laurence and Paris, wUh Musicians, 

Fn L Come, is the bride ready to go to church ? 

Cap Ready to go, but never to return 
O son, the night before thy wedding-day 35 

Hath death lam with thy wife see, there she lies, 

Flower as she was, deflowered by him 
Death is my son-m-law, death is my heir , 

My daughter he hath wedded I will die. 

And leave him all , life, living, all is Death’s 40 


33 Fn L ] Par (QJ Sta 

35 thy\ the Rowe (ed 2)* Pope, 
Han 

36 wife'\ bnde (Qj) Steev (1778), 
Var Sta 

see^ om QqF^, Knt Com Coll 
Olr Del Sing (ed 2), Huds Dyce 
(ed I), White, Clarke, Hal Ktly 
there\ There KUy 

37 defioweredl Steev (1793) de 


flowred QqF^ defiomred now F^ ae 
flowef^d now F^F^, Rowe, Ic Capell 
deflowered Johns Stee\ (1773) 

38-40 death ts my hetr Deatk'‘s\ 
om Pope, &c 

40 <7//, hfe^ living^ Coil aU hfe 

hmng, atl^ hfe^ hving, 

Rowe ali, hfe leavings Capell, Var 
Knt 


without recollecting that he bad made Capulet, m this scene, clamorous in his gnef 
In Romeus and Juliet, Juliet’s mother makes a long speech, but the old man utters 
not a word 

* But more than all the rest the fether’s hart was so 
Smit with the heavy newes, and so shut up with sodam woe, 

That he ne had the powre his daughter to bewepe^ 

Ne yet U speodee^ but long is fors’d his teares and plaint to keepe ’ [St^g- 

33 Fn L] Sta Every edition but (QJ assigns this speech to the Fnar, but 
at the present juncture he is too critically placed to be anxious to lead the conver 
sation Moreover, the answer of Capulet tends to show that Fans had asked the 
question 

Dyce (ed 2) Would the deeply enamoured Pans speak of his Jubet merely as 
*thebrzdd/ 

36 Hath death lam] Sir W Rawlinson Eunpides has sported with this 
thou^t in the same manner j^hzg m Auf ver 460 

Tip V roAeuvav ^a{i0evoe (n vapSeporf 

Ftv, tav eoijee, wp4’e^oet iSt$tg 

Steev Perhaps this line is coarsely ndiculed m Decker’s Satiroma^x * Dead 
she’s death’s bnde, he hath her maidenhead * 

Mal Decker has the same thought m bis Wondearfiil Yeare * Death rudely lav 
with her, and spdled her d" a maidenhead in ^ite of her husband.’ ISmg 

36 see] Dyce (ed 2) An addition from the passage as given m (QJ 

Cambr Although * s&d was doubtless a conjectural insertion of the ^itor of 
in order to complete the metre, bke bis addition of * now* in the next bne, yet, as 
the word occurs m die conespondb^ passage of (Q^), we bkve decided on the whole 
to retain it 

4CX life, living,] Coll, (ed '•) All modem editors since the time of Steevens 
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Par Ha\e I thought long to see this morning's face, 

And doth it give me such a sight as this ? 

La Cap Accurst, unhappy, wretched, hateful day ^ 

Most miserable hour that e’er time saw 

In lasting labour of his pilgrimage * 45 

But one, poor one, one poor and loving child, 

But one thing to rejoice and solace in, 

And cruel death hath catch’d it from my sight * 

Kilt Si O^voe’ O woeful, woeful, woeful day ^ 

Most lamentable day, most woeful day, 50 

That ever, ever, I did yet behold * 

O day * O day ^ O day * O hateful day * 

Nev^er w^as seen so black a day as this 
O w^oeful day, O ^voefiil day * 

Par Beguiled, divorced, wronged, spited, slam* 55 

Most detestable death, hy thee beguiled, 

41 /<war^] iifue Q,, 4 ^ lomng\ Iwtng Johns (1771}^ 

44 ^tr time] time e^er Rowe (ed 48 tatcRdI snatcRd Capell coni 

2)*, 54 woeful day ^woeful, woeful day\ 

46 one poor and'] one dear and 4 .Uen conj MS 
S Walker conj 

have introduced an extraordinary corruption here by reading * life leaving ' Every 
old copy gives the passage as it stands m our text, and there can be no possible 
reason for changing * living* to leaving Capulet says that death is his heir — ^that he 
will die and leave death all he has — viz , ‘ life, living,’ and everything else Malone 
applauds Steevens for his emendation Barron Field fully concurs in this return to 
the authentic text [ Verp , substantially 

Sta Most of the modem editors follow Capell, whose change is uncalled for, 
* living' here implies possessions , fortunes^ not existence We meet with the same 
distinction between life and hmng m the * Merc of Ven V, 1, 286, where Antonio, 
whose life had been saved by Portia, says * Sweet lady, you have given me life and 
hmng' 

41 Have I thought] White After this line, (Q^) has a passage which requires 
higher authonty than that of such a publication to cause it to be received as Sh ’s 

45 labour] Bel. This word, as applied to the toilsome progress of time, Sh 
has again used in Tunon, III, iv 8 

48 from my sight] Ule [Quotes the stage direction of (Q^) at the end of this 
!^>eech, and continues] If this passage and the whole scene as it stands m (Q^) dc 
not prove that Rcaneo and Juliet in its earliest shape belongs to the youthful labours 
of th®u all proofe of the date of its ongin drawn from the internal and circum 
enudenoe of the piece must be entirely discarded 

49. O woe 13 White. In this speech of mock heroic woe, and pexhaps in the 
two that follow, Sh seems to have ridiculed, as he has done elsewhere the transla 
hon of Seneca’s Tragedies, published m 1581 
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By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown ^ 

O love * O life * not life, but love in death * 

Cap Despised, distressed, hated, martyr’d, kill’d * 
Uncomfortable time, why earnest thou now 60 

To murder, muider our solemnity? 

O child ^ O child * my soul, and not my child ’ 

Dead ait thou * Alack, my child is dead , 

And with my child my joys are buried ^ 

Fn L Peace, ho, for shame ^ confusion’s cure lives not 65 
In these confusions Heaven and yourself 
Had part in this fair maid , now heaven hath all, 

And all the better is it for the maid 

Your part in her you could not keep from death , 

But heaven keeps his part in eternal life 70 


63 Dead art thoti q Dead art thou f 
dead, Theob Warb Johns Capell, 
Steev Har Sing (ed i). Camp Haz 
Cham Dyce (ed 2), Ktly Dead^ dead, 
art thou f Malone conj 


65 confimofCs cure'\ Theob confu 
stons care confusions, care QgQ^Qg 
confusions Care Ff confusions ^ care 
Rowe 

hves\ hes Lettsom conj 


65 Peace, &c ] Birch {^Philosophy and Religion of Sh *) The Fnar employs 
the language of religion equivocally, or gives a meaning to it m words, which, from 
the occasion, proves false When Juliet is merely sleeping from the elFects of a 
draught given to her by himself, he addresses the consolations of religion to her 
family as though she were dead He calls the gnef of her relatives on this pccasion 
^ reason’s merriment,’ and foregoes the character of a pnest when she is really dead 

65 lives] Dyce (ed 2) Here too Lettsom would alter * lived to ‘ hes’ {Live 
and lie, as we have already seen, were frequently confounded by transcribers and 
pnnters) 

65-83 Peace merriment] Cambr Instead of this speech Pope has tne 
following 

Frt. Oh peace for shame — 

Your daughter 1 ves in peace and happiness^ 

And It IS vain to wish it otherwise. 

HeaVn and your self had part in this &tr maid, 

Now heav’n hath all — 

Come stick your rosemary on this fair corpse, 

And as the custom of our country is, 

In all her best and sumptuous ornaments 
Convey her where her ancestors he t<Mnb’d.’ 

The last three hnes are verbatim from (Q^) HanmER follows Pope, with a difier 
i-nt arrangement in the first lines, which he pnnts thus 

* Oh peace for shame— your daughter fives m pe^cs 
And happiness, and it is vain to wish 
It otherwise Heav’n and your sdf had part 
In this maid, now heaven hath her all — 

Crme’ 8 pc 
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The most you sought was her promotion, 

For ’twas your heaven she should be advanced — 

And W'eep ye now, seeing she is advanced — 

Above the clouds, as high as heaven itself? 

O, in this love, you love your child so ill, 75 

That you run mad, seeing that she is well 
She’s not well married that lives married long. 

But she’s best married that dies married young 

Diy up your tears, and stick your rosemary 

On this fair corse, and, as the custom is, 80 

In all her best array bear her to church 


72 /hat she F^F^F^, Rowe 

74. itself htmselfe Q 
78 But young\om Johns (1771)* 
dies mamed‘\ dies unmamed 


Theoh conj * 

81 In alii Capell, from (Q^) And 
tn QqFf, Theob Warb Johns ihr AH 
tn Rowe 


76 she IS well] Clarke One of several allusions m Sh to the conventional 
mode of saying of the dead that they are * well ’ See Wint T , V, 1, 30 

79 rosemary] Douce This plant was used in various ways at funerals Being 
an evergreen, it was regarded as an emblem of immortahty In an obituary kept 
by Mr Smith, preserved m the Bntish Museum, is the following ‘ JanJ 2, 1671 
Mr Cornelius Bee bookseller in Little Bntain died, buned Jan 4. at Great St 
Bartholomew’s without a sermon, without wine or wafers, only gloves and ros- 
mary ' And Gay, when descnbing Blouzehnda’s funeral, records that * Spngg’d 
rosemary the lads and lasses bore ’ 

NARES It was earned at funerals, probably, for its odour, and as a token of re 
tnembrance of the deceased , noticed as late as the time of Gay, in his Pastoral Dirge 

Dyce. This plant was formerly supposed to strengthen the memory 

*• He from his lasse him lauander hath sent, 

Shewing her lone, and doth reqnitall crane 
Him rosemary his sweet heart, whose intent 
Is that he her should in remembrance hane *— -Drayton’s Eglogue 

80 as the custom is] Hunter ‘ The bunals are so strange both in Venice 
and all other cibes, towns, and parishes of Italy, that they differ not only from Eng 
land but from all other nations whatever in Christendom For they carry the corse 
to church with face, hands, and feet ail naked, and weanng the same apparel that 
the person wore lately before it died, or that which it craved to be buried iU, which 
appord; IS interred together with their bodies ’ — ^Coryat, Cmdt/tes, vol u, p 27 

81 In all] Ulr According to the text that I have fallowed, the emphasib falls 

* as the custom is,’ that is to say, the Fnar recommends them (for everything 

depoA on it) to inter Juliet on that selfsame day on an open bier, &c He only 
easudly adds *aad in her best array/ which, although, to be sure, it was the custom, 
was of no special imporlance either to him or m itself If the reading, *In all her 
he adopted, and a comma be placed after *tsi all the emphasis will be 
thrown upon this wholly mdifferent arcumstance, which injures the sense of the 
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For though fond nature bids us all lament, 

Yet nature's tears are reason's merriment 
Cap All things that we ordained festival. 

Turn from their office to black funeral 85 

Our instruments to melancholy bells , 

Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast , 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change , 

Our bridal flowers serve for a buried corse, 

And all things change them to the contrary 90 

jF/7 L Sir, go you m , — ^and, madam, go with him , — 

And go, Sir Pans , — every one prepare 
To follow this fair corse unto her grave 
The heavens do lour upon you for some ill , 

Move them no more by crossing their high will 95 

[Exeunt Capulet^ Lady Capulet^ Pans^ and Fnar 
First Mus Faith, we may put up our pipes, and be gone 
Nurse Honest good fellows, ah, put up, put up , 

For, well you know, this is a pitiful case [Exit Nurse. 

Fust Mus Ay, by my troth, the case may be amended 


82 fond} some QqF^, Warb Kiit 
us aill all us Ff, Rowe 

84 ordained'l ordatnld for Anon 
conj * 

87 dunal'} funerall Qg, Theob 
Warb Johns 

95 [Exeunt ] Theob Exeunt 
manet QgQj Exeunt manent Musici 
Qj Exeunt Ff Exeunt Manent Mu- 
wci Qg They all but the Nurse goe 
foorth casting Rosemary on her and 


shutting the Curtens Enter Musitions 
(Qj), Ulr (substantially) 

^ Scene vi Pope 

up our pipes] our pipes up Ktly 
97, 98 As prose, Coll (ed i), Ulr 
Del White, Clarke 

98 pitiful] piteous Steev conj 

Exit Nurse ] Theob om QqFf 

Exit Dyce, Cambr 

99 [Exit omnes Exeunt om 
nes %%% 


82 fond nature] Knt The difficulty of some is not manifest Some nature- 
some impulses of nature — some part of our nature The idea may have si^gested 
the * some natural tears’ of Milton 

Coll, (ed i) Some was of old written with a long s, which might be easily mis- 
taken for an f, and frequently it was so mistaken [ P^eip 

Del. yoftd (i e , foolish) nature stands in opposition to reason 
Dyce. * Fond/ whether the author’s word or not, makes at least sense * Some* 
makes downnght nonsense 

87 burial feast] SiKg It was anciently the custom to give an entertainment at 
a funeral The usage was denred from the Roman ctma fimerahsy and is not yet 
disused in the North, where it is called an aroel supper 
99 Enter Peter] Cla^KE. [From the Qq we find that] Wilham Kemp cw 
Kempe originally played the iposX of Peter We meet with the name of this actor 
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Enter PETER 


Pei Musicians, O, musicians, ‘ Heart's ease, Heart’s ease’ 
O, an you will have me live, play * Heart’s ease’ loi 


Enter Peter ] Enter \\ ill Kemp Q, 
Qj Enter another Servant Capell 
ICO Pet] Ser Capell 
foo, loi Prose, Pope Two lines, 


Qq Three, Ff 

lOl an j'ou] Pope an</ you Qq 
Ff, Rowe 

playl why ^ play Johns 


again in F,, where it appears among the prefixes in ‘ Much Ado,’ IV, n, as the name 
of him who acted Dogberry It is pleasant to have these vestiges of men who 
played m Sh ’s company 

100 Musicians] Coleridge {^Ltt Eeni vol 11, p 157) As the audience 
know that Juliet is not dead, this scene is perhaps excusable But it is a strong 
warning to minor dramatists not to introduce at one time many separate characters 
agitated by one and the same circumstance It is difficult to understand what effect, 
whether that of pity or of laughter, Sh meant to produce , — ^the occasion and the 
charactenstic speeches are so httle in harmony * For example, what the Nurse says 
IS excellently suited to the Nurse’s character, but grotesquely unsuited to the occa 
Sion [ Verp Muds 

Knt Rightly understood, this scene reqmres no apology It was the custom of 
our ancient theatre to introduce, in the irregular pauses of a play that stood in place 
of a division into acts, some short diversion, such as a song, a dance, or the extern 
pore buffoonery of a clown At this point of Romeo and Juliet there is a natural 
pause in the action, and at this point such an interlude would, probably, have been 
presented, whether Sh had wntten one or not The stage direction in puts this 
matter beyond a doubt That direction says, ‘ Enter Will Kempe,’ and the dialogue 
immediately begins between Peter and the musicians Will Kempe was the Liston 
of his day, and was as great a popular favourite as Tarleton had been before him 
It was wise, therefore, in Sh to find some business for Will Kempe, that should not 
be entirely out of harmony with the great business of his play This scene of the 
musicians is very short, and, regarded as a necessary part of the routine of the 
ancient stage, is excellently managed Nothing can be more naturally exhibited 
than the indifference of hirelings, without attachment, to a family scene of gnef 
Peter and the musicians bandy jokes , and, although the musicians ^hi-nlr Peter a 
* pestilent knave,’ perhaps for his inopportune sallies, they are ready enough to look 
after their own gratification, even amidst the sorrow which they see around them 
A weddmg or a bunal is the same to them * Come, we’ll in here — ^tany for the 
moumexs, and stay dinner ’ So Sh read the course of the world — and it is not 
much changed The quotation begmmng, ‘When gnping gnef the heart doth 
wound,’ is from a short poem in T 7 te Earadtse of Dainite Meutses^ by Richard 
Edward, master of the children of the chapel to Queen Elizabeth This was set as 
a tmr-part song by Adrian Batten, organist of St, Paul’s m the reign of Charles I, 
IS ffms ponied, but without any name, in Hawkins’s History of Music, vol v 
rhe ipie^cn P^m^ ‘ Why silver sound, why music with her silver sound?’ is 
liappily enoi^ explamed by Percy ‘ This ndicule is not so much levelled at the 
long Itself (which, for the time it was wntten, is not inelegant) as at those forced and 
mmal iral explanations often given us pamfu editors and expositors of ancient 
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Fif St Mus Why ‘ Heart's ease' > 

Pet O, musicians, because my heart itself plays * M} heart is 
full of woe' O, play me some merry dump, to comfort me 

102 First Mus ] I M Capell (So 104 ^ woe\ om Q^QgFf, Rowe, 

m 105, 107, 138) Fidler Q^QgQ^ Knt 

Mu Ff (So in 105, 107, 109, 1 12, n6, 0 comfort me om Ff, Rowe 

127, 138) 


authors ’ — Rehquesy vol 1 Had Sh a presentiment of what he was to re%.eive at 
the hands of his own commentators ^ 

Huds It seems not unlikely that this part of the scene was written on purpose 
for Kempe to display his talents in, as there could hardly be any other reason for 
such a piece of buffoonery 

Clarke But to our minds the intention was to show how grief and gaiety, pathos 
and absurdity, sorrow and jesting, elbow each other in life’s crowd , how the calami 
ties of existence fall heavily upon the souls of some, while others, standing close 
beside the gnevers, feel no jot of suffenng or sjrmpathy Far from the want of har 
mony that has been found here, we feel it to be one of those passing discords that 
produce richest and fullest effect of harmonious contrivance The Nurse’s heartless 
ness in bidding Juliet renounce Romeo for Paris, from her selfish desire to secure 
her snug place, with its comforts of good feeding, store of aqua-vtico^ a footboy to 
wait upon her nurse ship, &c &c , is in strict keeping with the footboy’s callous eager 
ness to have his * merry dump’ played to him while the musicians are conveniently 
m the house, though in the very hour of his young lady’s sudden death , and the 
musicians’ loitenng to bandy jokes with the footboy secure their pay, and get a 
good dinner, all combine to form the most perfect harmony in dramatic composition 

[This scene between Peter and the Musicians is transposed, in Edwin Booth’s 
Actmg copy, to I, v, 13 ] Ed 

100 ‘Heart’s ease’] Coll (ed i) The name of a popular tune of the time 
It is mentioned m * Misogonus,’ a MS play by Thomas Rychardes, wntten before 
1570 (see Hist Eng Dram Poetry and the Stage, vol 11, p 470), where a song is 
sung to the tune [ Verp Cham 

Dyce (ed 2) See Chappell’s Popular Mime of the Olden Time, &c , vol 1 
p 209 (ed 2) 

103 ‘ My heart is full of woe ’] Steev This is the burthen of the first stanza 
of A Pleasant new Ballad of Two Lovers * Hey hoe * my heart is full eff woe ’ 
{Sing Huds Dyce 

Sta. It IS in the Pepys collection, and begins thus 

* Coniplaine, my lute, complaine on him, That stayes so IcBjg away 
He promisM to be here «re this, But still unkind doth stay. 

But now the proverbe true 1 £nd^ Once out of sight, then out of mind. 

Hey ho I sry heart ts fiMof woe.* ICham. 

Dyce (ed 2) The ballad just cited is of considerable ment, and the whole of it 
may be found in The Sh Sac Papers^ vol 1, p, 12 

104. dump] Steev A dump anmendy signified some kmd of dance as well as 
sorrow $0 in Humour Out of Breath, by John Day, 1607 ‘ He loves nothing hut 
«n Mkan ^mpf hr a French hfawl^ But here n means a mournful song In The 
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First Mils Not a dump we , *tis no time to play now 105 
Pit You will not then ? 

First Mils No 

Pit I will then give it you soundly 
First Mus What w ill you give us ? 

105 First Mus ] Dyce, Cnnibr from 107 First Mus ] Dyce, Cambr from 
Capell Minstrels 2 Mus Capell Mmst Mm Q3Q4Q5 2 

Steev (1793), et cet Mus Haz Huds Musician^ Clarke 

Mus Steev (1793), et cet 


Arraignment of Pans, 1584, after the shepherds have sung an elegiac hymn over 
the hearse of Colin, Venus says to Pans 

* How cheers my lovely boy after this dump of woe ? 

Parts Such dumps, sweet lady, as bin these, are deadly dumps to prove.* iSta Hal 

Ritson Dumps were heavy mournful tunes , possibly, mdeed, any sort of move 
ments were once so called Hence doleful dumps, deep sorrow, or grievous aflhc 
tion as in the less ancient ballad of Chevy Chase It is still said of a person uncom 
monly sad, that he is in the dumps In a MS of Hen Villas time is a tune for 
the Cittern or guitar, entitled, ^ My lady Careys dompef there is also ‘The duke 
of Sommersettes dompel as we now say, ‘Lady Coventry's minuet,^ &c ‘If thou 
wert not some blockish and senseless dolt, thou wotddest never laugh when I sung a 
heavy mixt Lydian tune, or a note to a dumpe or doleful! dittie ’ — FlutarcRs Morals, 
hy Holland, 1602, p 61 \Hal 

Reed At the end of The Secretaries Studie, by Thomas Gainsford, Esq , 1616, 
IS a long poem of forty seven stanzas, and called A Dumpe or Passion \Hal 
Nares Formerly the received term for a melancholy strain m music A merry 
dump in this passage is evidently a purposed absurdity suited to the character of the 
speaker Stafford Smith gave to Steevens the music (without words) of a dump 
which he had discovered in an old MS A dump appears also to have been a kind 
of dance Dumps, for sorrow, was not always a burlesque expression It was even 
used in the sense of elegy Davies, of Hereford, has a singular poem m that styles 
entitled ‘A Dump upon the Death of the most noble Henne Earle of Pembrooke * 
l^Stng Knt (ed 2) (substantially), Dyce 
Sing That it was a sad or dismal strain, perhaps sometimes for the sake of con 
ferast and eifect mixed up with hvelier airs, appears from CavendisVs Metnca 
Vmons, p 17 

* What IS now left to hdpe me in this case? 

Nothing at ah but dompe m ike dance. 

Among deade men to tryppe on the trace.* 

Coll (ed, i) See ChappelFs ‘ National English Airs,’ vol u, p 137 [ Verp 

StA, Ma^er Peter’s * merry dump’ was a purposed contradiction m terms 
I>ra, Chappell remarks ‘A dump was a slow dance Queen Marfs Dump is 
®ne of IIlo toes m Wilham Ballet’s Lute Book, and My Lady Carey^s Dompe is 
pnnted m Stafford Smith’s Musica Antiqua, 11, 470, from a MS in the Bnt^ 
Museum, temp Heniy VIII x, p 210, (ed 2) 

Wheie. ‘Dump’ conveyed no ludicrous unpression in Sh.^s day, though here it 
serves a comic purpose 
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Pet No money, on my faith, but the gleek , I will give you 
the minstrel ill 

Fit St Mils Then will I give you the serving-creature 
Pet Then will I lay the serving-creature’s dagger on your 

I TO, III Prose first by Theob Two istrelY^ 
lines, QqFf 112 wtU T\ I 

III mimtret\mtmstrellY^^ mtn 113 


1 10 gleek] Steev To gleek is to scoffs taken from an ancient game at cards 

called So m Turberville’s translation of Ovid’s Epistle from Dido to iEneas 

* By manly mart to purchase prayse. And gwe kts foes the gleeke ’ Again, m the 
argument to the same translator’s version of Hermione to Orestes ^ Orestes ^ave 
Achylles’ sonne the gleeke ’ \Hal 

Ritson The use of this cant term is nowhere explained, and, in all probability, 
cannot, at this distance of time, be recovered To gleek, however, signified to put 
a joke or tnck upon a person, perhaps to jest according to the coarse humour of that 
age lEal 

Douce In some of the notes on this word it has been supposed to be connected 
with the card game of gleek , but it was not recollected that the Saxon language 
supplied the term Gltg, ludibrium, and doubtless a corresponding verb Thus glee 
signifies mirth, jocularity, and gleeman, ox ghgman, a minstrel or joculator Gleek 
was, therefore, used to express a stronger sort of joke, a scoffing It does not appear 
that the phrase to give the gleek was ever introduced m the above game, which was 
borrowed by us from the French, and denved from an original of very different 
import from the word in question To give the minstrel is no more than a pun 
ning phrase forgiving the gleek Minstrels and jesters were anciently called gleek 
men ox gligmen {Dyce, Sing Huds Hal 

Nares To give the gleek meant to pass a jest upon, to make a person ridiculous. 
To give the minstrel, which follows, has no such meaning Peter only means , « 1 
will call you minstrel and so treat you,* to which the musician replies, * Then I will 
give you the serving creature t as a personal retort in kind [Sing Dyce 

Sta To give the gleek, a phrase borrowed from the old game of cards called 
gleek, signified to Jloid or scorn any one, and, as a gleekman ox gltgman was a name 
for a minstrel, we get a notion of the quibble meant A similar equivoque is, no 
"’oubt, intended in * the serving creature,* but the allusion is yet to be discovered 

White The allusion to the glee man or gligmon is obvious Not so, however, 
the double meamng in the musician*s reply, unless Peter means that he will apply 
the term * mmstrel* reproachfully, and the musician that he will retort by calhng 
Peter the servant to the minstrel 

111 the minstrel] Steev From the following entry on the books of the Sta 
doner’s Company, in the year 1 560, it appears that the hire of a parson was cheaper 
than that of a minstrel or a cook f See iKite on IV, 11, 2 Ed ] [Hal 

1 13 dagger] Clarke. Even in so slight a touch as this Sh gives token of liis 
rieepless attention to ccmsistency and the production of dramatic venty in effect. 
Beta: is thus shown to wear a knife or dagger about him, which he draws upon the 
lightest occasion of threat, whether made in joke or in earnest , and this serves to 
make more natural the point of Juhef s weanng a dagger 
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pate I will cariy no crotchets Til re you, I’ll fa you , do >ou 
note me ? 1 1 5 

Ft7St Mus An you rt us and fa us, you note us 
Su Mtis Pray you, put up your dagger, and put out your 
wil 

Pet Then have at >ou with my wit^ I will diy-beat you 
with an iron wit, and put up my iron dagger Answer me like 
men 121 

‘ When griping gnef the heart doth wound 


114,1x5 I will note me^'l Prose 
m Q^f f Two lines, the first ending fa^ 
m Two lines, the first ending fa 

in Qg 

[Drawing his dagger] Coll (ed 2) 

1 16 Ani Pope And Ff, Rowe 
X 17, 1 18 One line, Qq Two, Ff 
1 19 Then wtt Given to Peter m 
Q4Q5 Continued to Sec Mus in 
Ff, Rowe 


1 19, 120 I dagger} One line, Qq 
Two, Ff 

120, 121 Answer men} One line, 
QqFf 

120 an tfon wit] my iron wit Coll 
(ed 2) (MS), Dyce (ed 2) 

121 [Sheathing his dagger] Coll 
(ed 2) 

122-124 Verse, (Q^) Prose, QqFf 

122 g^sf} Han grief es QqFjF^ 
griefs FgF^, Rowe, Pope, Theob Knt 


1 14 crotchets] Ulr A crotchet (so called because its shape is like that of a 
crook) IS a quarter-note, and also a whun Peter, therefore, intends to say, * I will 
not endure your whims, your refusal to play,’ but says, m efifect, ‘ I will play no 
quarter notes (but whole ones) on your pates * 

Clarke An instance of Sh ’s using a familiarly known phrase, and varying it 
with one of his own introduced words The effect is given of the then well known 
phrase, ‘ I’ll not cany coals,’ meaning, ‘ I’ll not put up with insults while, by 
introducing the word * crotchets,’ the joke is made doubly applicable to the rallying 
musician, in the sense of those musical symbols of notes denominate*! * crotchets,* 
and those whimsies of banter sometimes jocosely so called 

1 14 re you, and fa you] Knt Re and fa are the syllables or names given in 
solmization, or sol faing, to the sounds D and F in the musical scale [ Verp Sta 
Ulr 

Ulr * To ray* also means * to sift,’ [^hen) and * to fey’ is * to cleanse out’ (schlSm 
men), both of which words are pronounced exactly like Re and Fa Herein he«- 
the wit of Peter 

Sta. The pun on note is self evident, and the word appears to have been a favoi 
fte one to play upon, for Sh has used it with a double meaning at least a score 
of times 

1 19 Have . myvnt] Del Beware of my wit [U/r 
122. gnpmg gnef] Steev The epithet grtpng was by no means likely to 
excite laughter at the time it was wntten hard Surrey, m his second book of Vir 
giFs makes the hero say ‘ New gn/es of dred then pearse our trembling 

hrcffiies’ [^rhe] 

Sir Hawkw. 

*/n C&mmend^Km of Musuke 

wmid woBod, (aod dolfti ^>mps ye mxiid oppire^^ 
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And doleful dumps the mind oppress, 

Then music with her silver sound* — 
why ' Sliver sound * ^ why * music with her silver sound * ? — 125 
What say you, Simon Catling ? 

First Mils Marry, sir, because silver hath a sweet sound 
Pet Pretty ^ — ^What say you, Hugh Rebeck ? 


123 And oppress (Q^) Capell 
om QqFf, Rowe, 5 Lc 

127 First Mus ] Minst or Min 

Qq 

128 Pretty Pope, from (Q^) 
Pratei, Pratest^ Q^Ff Pratee^ 


(^, Capell Pratest ^ Rowe PreUestl 
Johns T}iou pratest Coll (MS ) 
Prates f Ulr Del 

Pebeck"] Rowe Rehick 
F/^ RehtcWhJFi^ 


There musick with her silver sound, is wont v,ith spede to geue redresse 
Of troubled minds for every sore, swete musick hath a salue in store,* &c., && — 

Richard Edwards, Paradise ofDaittiie JDeuzses 

Of Richard Edwardb and William Hunms see an account m Wood’s AthenseOxoa 
and also in Tanner’s Bibliotheca [^Sta Hal 

Steev Another copy of this song is published by Dr Percy m the first vol of 
his Reliques [Sing Huds Hal 

Douce The following stanza from one of Whitney’s Emblems^ 1586, is not very 
dissimilar from that of Richard Edwards’s, and confirms the propnety of Steevens’s 
observation on the epithet griping 

* If gnping greifes have harbour m thie breste 
And pininge cares laie seige unto the same. 

Or straunge conceiptes doe reave thee of thie rest, 

And daie and nighte do bnzige thee out of frame * &c 

Gnping gnefs and doleful dumps are very thickly interspersed m Grange’s Golden 
Aphrodttis, 1577, and in many other places They were great favorites, but 
gnefs were not always gnping Thus in Turberville’s translation of Ovid’s epistle 
from Hero to Leander ‘ Which if I heard, of troth For grunting gnefe I die ’ 
Coll The poem is ascnbed to ‘ Mr Edwards,’ i e , Richard Edwards, author 
of * Damon and Pjrthias,’ 1571, and other early dramatic pieces [ Ckam 

iz 6 Catling] Steev A small lute-stnng made of catgut [Sing Hal 
AC In An Histoncal Account of Taxes under all Denominations m the Time 
of William and Mary, p 336, is the following article < For every gross of catlings 
and lutestnng,’ &c {Hal 

1 28 Pretty ’] Del. Peter rejects the explanations of the musicians as ‘ babble * 
Bj no means does he give his assent, as the reading Pretty adopted by th* editors 
from (Qj) would represent The omission of T%ou before ‘ pratest’ is not to be 
wondered at, and denotes the impertinent bearing with which Peter retorts upon the 
musicians 

Ulr I have decided in favor of and take Prates as the plural ot prate 
(gabble), beheving that Pretty, even if ironical, accords but little with Peter’s surly, 
gruff style, and that, on the other hand, ‘gabble, babble, idiots,* or something 
similar, is the very answer that every one would expect from Peter’s mouth The 
plural, which is very remarkable, and which may have su gg ested to tlie compositof 
of (which follows Fj) to put protest, is readily explained, if it be assumed tba^ 

n 
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Pet Pretty too ^ — ^What say you, James Soundpost ? 

Third Mils Faith, I know not what to say 
Pet O, I cry you mercy, >ou are the singer I will say for 
you It is ‘music with her silver sound,’ because musicians 
have no gold for sounding 135 


^54 

Sec Miis 
silver 


13 1 Rretiy too '] Pope, from (Q^) 
Prates to^ Q, Pratest to, 

Praiee to, Pratee too Qg, Capell 
Pratest too, Pratest too ^ Rowe 

Pratest too t Johns TAou pratest too 
Coll (MS ) Prates too t blr Del 

James SoundpQst'\ Samuel Sound- 
hoard Pope, SlC 

1 33- 1 35 Prose, Pope Three lines, 


QqFf, Rowe 

134 mzistaansj suck fellows as you 
(Qj) Pope, &c Johns Capell Var Knt 
(ed I), Huds Sing Sta Cham Dyce 
(ed 2), Ktly 

^35 dotd'\ QqFf, Rowe, &c 
Dyce (ed i), White, Knt (ed 2), 
Cambr seldom gold (Q,), Capell, Var 
et cet 


Peter uses it in a collective sense, something like our ‘Sckwatzeret,* or ‘dumme 
Rederet * 

Mommsen Pteiie of (Qj) looks like an error of the ear, for pretty by no means 
suits the context Petei does not intend to praise, and ironv would be out of place 
PraVee is formed like LooPee, harPee, tkinPee Prates is a misprint in of an 
unusual dialectic word, just like pardons for perdona, 11 , iv, 30 The other old 
copies, after F^, form pratest from prates (because, forsooth, the second person 
singular is often indicated by s alone), and recent learmng has restored prates as 
though it were a plural of prate, an abstract noun ’ Better than this would bf 
pretty, which a majority of the later English edd prefer 

128 Rebeck] Steev An instrument with three stnngs, which is mentioned by 
several of the old wnters Reheck, rehec^utn See Menage, m v Rebec So m 
B and FI ’s Knight of the Burning Pestle * ’Tis present death for these fidiers to 
tune their rebecks before the great Turk’s grace ’ So m England’s Helicon, 1600, is 
The Shepherd Arsihus, his Song to his Rebeck, by Bar Yong \IIal 

Mal It IS mentioned by Milton as an instrument of mirth ‘ When the meny 
bells nng round And the jocund rebecks sound ’ [Stng Euds Sta Hal 

Hares, An instrument of music, having catgut stnngs, and played with a bow, 
but onginally with only two stnngs, then with three, till it was exalted into the more 
perfect violin, with four stnngs It is thought to be the same with nbtble, being a 
Moorish instrument, and in that language called rekeb Thence it passed into Itiy, 
where it became rzbeca or nbeba, whence our English word See Hawkins’s Hist 
of Music, II, p 86 

Sta. It IS frequently noticed by old wnters * He turned his rebeck to a mournful 
aote’ — Lhnytm, edi ii 

134. musicians] Steev I should suspect that a fiddler made the altera^-ion^ 
%xu^ans ’ fDyce, 

Kot (ed, 2) It H interesting to mark the change in the corrected copy Sh 
would not put to the skilled in music, even into the mouth of a 

cjowmsh servant 
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' Then music with her silver sound 
With speedy help doth lend redress * \Exit 

First Mas What a pestilent knave is this same * 

Sec Mus Hang him, Jack* — Come, we'll in here, tarry for 
the mourners, and stay dinner \Exeunt 


ACT V 


Scene I Mmitua A street 


Enter ROMEO 

Rom If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep. 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand 


137 Then redress ] Two lines, 
Johns om (Q^) Pope, Han Prose 
in QqFf The music sound Doth lend 
redress Tlieob Warb 

137 [Exit] QqFf, Dyce, White, 
Cham Clarke, Cambr Exit, singing 
Theob Warb Johns Capell,Var etcet 

138 First Mus ] Mm Qq 

139 him. Jack /] Han him lacke, 
or him Jack, QqFf him — Jack, Johns 
him. Jack, Rowe, Pope him. Jack, 
Theob Warb 


Act V Scene i Mantua ] Rowe 
A street ] Capell 

I fiatiering truth of\ QqFf flat 
termg eye of (QJ Mai Var (Com ), 
Huds Sta Dyce (ed 2), Cham Hal 
Ktly flattery of Pope (Otway*s ‘Cams 
Manus,’ V, iv, 4), Han flattering ruth 
of Warb flattering death of Coll (ed 
2) (MS ) flattering soother. Sing conj 
flattering sooth of White flattering 
signs of Bailey conj * 


137 Exit] Dyce Most editors print ^Extt, singing,’ but surely Peter quotes 
the song without singing it 

139 Jack] Dyce A common term of contempt and reproach (fellow, knave, 
rogue) \Clarke 

\ truth] Steev If I may repose any confidence in the flattering visions of the 
mght {,Smg (ed i), Ifuds 

Knt It IS not difficult to see the growth of that philosophical spint in Sh. which 
su^ested the substitution of the word ‘ truth,* which opens to the mind a deep 
volume of metaphysical inquiry 

Coix (ed i) ‘ Flattenng eye* may be reconciled to sense, but with difficulty 

Coll, Notes and Emend Nobody has beoi able at all satisfactorily to explain 
‘ flattering truth,* since ‘ truth* cannot flatter, and Malone, not hkmg Johnson*s inter 
pretation, preferred, what is to the full as umnteHigible, the text of (Q^) The real 
trmh (not the ‘ flattenng truth*) seems to be that the old compositor was confounded 
betwemi ‘ trust* in the first |mrt of the Ime, and death near the end of it, and pnnted 
a word which he compounded of the begmnmg of the one word and of the end df 
the Sle^ IS often resembled to death, and death tc «’eep, and when Romeo, 
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My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne, 

And all this day an unaccustom’d spirit 

j Zff] on Qj, Pope, &c Capell 4 tkts day an\ thisan day an 

thu winged F^^F^F^ 

according to the (MS ), calls it ‘the flattenng death of sleep/ he refers to the joyful 
news from which he had awaked During this * fiattenng death of sleep* he had 
dreamed of Juliet and of her revival of him by the warmth of her kisses 

Sing (*S 4 Fmdiea/ed*) A more unhappy and absurd conjecture than this is 
scarcely to be paialleled, even by some of the other doings of the (MS ) I read 
* fiattenng soother sleep ’ The similanty of sound, in recitation, of the words trntk 
of and soother i may ha%e led to the error, and the poetical beauty of the passage is 
much heightened by the personification of sleep 

DyCE {^Fem Notes) The meaning is, in vulgar prose, — If I may trust the visions 
With which my eye flattered me during Jeep I have not forgotten how our early 
writers charactenze Sleep, — for instance, I recollect that Sleep is called by Sackville 

cousin of Death’ and ‘a living death,’ and by Daniel, ‘brother to Death,’ but I 
remember nothing in the whole range of poetry which bears any resemblance to 
such a combination of words as ^the fiattenng death of sleefl of Collier’s (MS), 
and though I may lay myself open to the charge of presumption, I unhesitatingly 
assert, not only that the expression never could have come from Sh ’s pen, but that 
It IS akm to nonsense [Nsl 

Del That is, If I may trust that as true which sleep has revealed to me of a 
fiattenng nature 

Ulr Romeo means to say, If I dare trust the truth which one is wont to impute 
to dreams, but which is only the truth of a flattery, therefore unsafe, untrustworthy, 
then my dreams presage, &c I can find no meanmg in the emendation of Col 
lier’s (MS ) 

SiNO (ed 2) Sleep the poet elsewhere calls * balm of hurt minds,’ and ‘ Nature’s 
soft nurse * 

Sta The * truth of sleep’ is even less mtelhgible than the * eye of sleep ’ By the 
latter Sh perhaps meant vision, view, prospect Thus m King John, 11 , 1, 207 

‘These flags of France, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and prospect of your town 

*ind in * Much Ado,’ IV, i, 228 

‘And every lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparellM in more precious habit. 

More moving — delicate and fiiH of Iif^ 

Into the eye and prospect of his soul 

Coll (ed 2) This seems one of the happiest of the minor emendations of the 
(MS ) can well be more intelligible and pertinent than ‘ death’ instead 

of truth It was the * fiattenng death of sleep,’ because Romeo had had such ‘ flat 
tenug* dreams dunng ‘ sleep,’ which state has been, over and over again, likened 
by poets to ‘ death ’ The ‘ fiattenng eye of sleep’ nobody can satisfactonly explain 

Dtoi {*Strtatmres,^ &c , p 167, 1859) Mr Collier may be assured that this new 
readily wiL seem to everybody else (Rrofe^or Mommsen perhaps excepted) one 
of die rashest aixd most unfortunate of the changes recorded in that omnium goth 
erum of conjecture 
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A.CT V, SC J ] 

Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts 5 

I dreamt my lady came and found me dead — 

Dyce (ed 2) [simply enumerates tiie various conjectures] Ed 
White. ^The flattering sootR — ^that is, the flattenng augury or prognostication 
of sleep So Spenser 

* And tryed time yet taught me greater thinges 
The sodam nsmg of the raging seas. 

The soothe of byrdes by beating of their winges, 

The powre of herbes,’ &a— 7 *Af Skepherd'^s Calendar^ L 85 

The interpretation of dreams was one of the most important functions of the sootn 
sayer The word can hardly need gloss or explanation of any kind The reading 
of F, IS quite mcomprehensible, for what is the ‘truth of sleep’? But although 
* truth* could not be a mispnnt for ‘ eye,’ it might veiy easily be printed for ‘^both’ 
for * /buth,’ as it was commonly written), either through mistake of eye or ear And 
there is a connection of ideas between the presagmg ‘ eye of sleep’ and the ‘ sooth 
of sleep’ in dreams, by which we can detect the correcting hand of the poet, or the 
confused memory of the procurer of {Q^), and which is not traceable between ‘ eye’ 
and ‘ truth.’ For, even according to ancient usage, ‘ sooth’ and ‘ truth* were not 
absolute qmonyms ‘ Sooth* was a promising, forward-looking, or a sweet, pleasant 
truth , and m this shade of diiference is the affimty between the reading of (Qj) and 
that of this corrected text PencUs, I, u, 44, in a passage unmistakably Sh *s, fm 
nishes at once a comment upon this reading and a confirmation of it 

‘When Sxgnior Sooikt here, does proclaim a peace. 

He flatters yon, makes war upon your I1&.* 

Mommsen, in bis chapter on the v^ue of Collier’s (MS ), enumerates certain cor 
rections, of which this is one, and, remarking that all these corrections are intelli- 
gent, questions whether any one could affirm with confidence that Sh could not have 
wntten thus ‘Are not the recollections of the stage a sort of authonty?’ he asks, 
and ought we not to believe that the (MS ), who goes to work in such a bnef and 
decided manner, was guided for the most part by a distinct recollection of the acted 
play? 

Ktly I can see no sense in 'trtdhi while ‘ eye’ seems to be justified by 

* Fall many a glomus monung have I s«en 
Flatter the xnouatam tops with sovereign eye ’—Son xxxm 

In both places flatter seems to mean cheer, enhven * Eye* is, as m ‘ Eye of green* 
(Temp II, i, 54), look, glance, ‘Yon grey is not the morning’s eye,’ III, v, 19 
Clarke We greatly prefer * truth of sleep,* poetically convejrmg, as it does, to 
our imagination the vensimihtude of visions presented during sleep ‘ Hattermg* is 
here used m the sense of * illusive,’ as m II, n, 141 
The Cornhill Magazine (OMer^ iS66, p 453) The essence of a genuine 
presentiment is that it shall be spontaneous It must come at a tune when there is 
no a|^>arent cause for its presence, when thare is even some diflSiculty m its interpre- 
tation. Th«ce must be no natural caime for fear or uneasiness If the presentiment 
wanm us of anyfiimg, we do not escape it by reft^ng to listen to the presentiment, 
on the contrary we make it mevitaMe This is the moral ci the presentiments given 
us by ^ la all the mstaaces that he gives us, the warning is neglected and the 
fete comes. The simplest of them all is Hamlet (V, n, 222), and it is the strongest 
2SS* R 
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Strange dream, that gives a dead man leave to think 1 — 

And breathed such life with kisses in my lips 
That I revived and was an emperor 

Ah me ' how sweet is love itself possess’d, IC 

When but love’s shadows are so nch in joy ' 


Enter BALTHASAR 

News from Verona * — How now, Balthasar 
Dost thou not bnng me letters from the friar ? 
How doth my lady ? Is my father well ? 


7 dreamy that gwesl dreams that 
give Qg 

II Enter ] Enter Romeos man 


Q4Q5 

(QJ 


Enter Romeos man Balthazer 
Enter booted Cambr, from 


proof of Sb ’s belief in tlieni Hamlet had no cause for suspicion m the challenge 
to fence with Laertes Desdemona*s presentiment (Othello, IV, iii, 23) will nol 
stand the test that w e have laid down From Othello's anger she had great cause to 
fear From the case of Romeo, an opponent of presentiments would argue that Sh. 
was on his side He evidently beheved that an unusually jo3dul mood was the fore- 
runner of disaster The Scotch consider a man in very high spmts as on the bnnh 
of a calamity, as the servants in Guy Mannenng said the gauger was fey If Romeo 
had known the truth, he had the best reason to be cheerful How was the presenti 
ment to know that Juhet's message would miscarry ? Had Romeo but trusted to the 
presentiment instead of his own rash judgement, his fate would not have been 
tragic As it was, the presentiment did all m its power It warned him of some 
thing govd, and he refused to believe it You cannot blame your guide for mislead 
mg you if you will not follow his guidance Notably enough, none of Sh.'s charac- 
ters do follow that guidance They did not beheve in presentiments as their creator 
did. [A necessanly bnef digest Ed ] 

3 hosom’s lord] Johns These three lines are very gay and pleasing But 
why does Sh give Romeo this involuntary cheerfulness just before the extremity of 
unhappiness? Perhaps to show the vanity of trusting to those uncertain and casual 
exaltations or depressions which many consider as certain fore tokens of good o»" 
enl ISt^g Com Vhf Huds 

[See the notes on III, v, 53 Ed ] 

Steev The poet has explained this passage himself a httle further on, V, 111, 88 
[Smg ] So in King Arthur, a Poem, by R Chester, 1601 * How his deepe twosomes 
lord the dutchess thwarted * The author, in a marginal note, declares that, by 
kosonds lord he means — Cupid 

Hal. Thus, too, m Othello, III, ni, 448 ‘Yield up, O JLovey thv crown and 
hearth throne^ 

mfeis the same, from the same reference to OtheUo 
m Ins] WHim Here, as wdl as in the fifth line below, * in' is used for * upon. 

8 breathed such life] Steev Sh seems here to have remembered Marlowe’s 
Hero and Leander, a poem, that he has quoted m As You Like Itt * He ktsdd her 
mmd hreutWd Up tnioAerl^* &c r.S*85f 
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How fares my Juliet? that I ask again , 15 

For nothing can be ill, if she be well 
Bal Then she is well, and nothing can be ill 
Her body sleeps m Capels' monument, 

And her immortal part with angels lives 

I saw her laid low in her kindred's vault, 20 

And presently took post to tell it you 
O, pardon me for bringing these ill news, 

Since you did leave it for my office, sir 

Rom Is it even so ? then I defy you stars * — 


15 fares my Jului'\ (Q^) Steev 
doth my Lady Juliet QqFf, Rowe, Knt 
Del Sta Cham datn my Juhet Pope, 
&c Capell fares my lady Juliet Com 
18 CapeEJ Mai Capels QqFf 
CapuleVs F^, Rowe, See Capuletd 
Warb Capell 


19 hves'l live 
24 Two lines, Ff, Rowe 

ev€n\ in den Coll Ulr Del 
Huds White, Hal Cambr 

defy youI\ Pope from (Q^) denu 
you QjQjQ^F, denv you 
Rowe, Capell, Del 


15 fares my Juhet] Coll (ed i) The compositor, probably, caught the 
words, < How doth my lady,’ from the line immediately preceding, and thus injured 
[m QqFf] the rhythm of the passage \Ulr 

Del a repetition of the question, almost word for word, is the more admissible 
here, since Romeo immediately adds, * That I ask again ’ 

White * How doth my lady Juliet’ would clearly seem an accidental repetition of 
the question m the line immediately alxive it , even if it did not add two entirely 
superfluous syllables to the verse 

18 Capels’] Mal Sh found Capel and Capulet used mdiscrmnnately in Romeus 
and Juhet [Sing 

Del This abbreviation is found only here and once afterwards in the same con- 
nection with monument In (Q^) it occurs in other places 

24 I defy you, stars] Ulr deny y<nd would at once turn Romeo into an 
atheist 

Del Romeo, in his death defying despair, renounces the stars in which he had 
hitherto had faith In King John 1 , 1, 252, the phrase is used in the same sense * 
* As faithfully as I deny the devil ’ 

Coll, (ed 2) Deny and ^de^ were, of old, used somewhat synonymously It 
IS ‘ defy’ m the (MS ) 

White. Although the reading, * I deny you, stars,’ is not inapprq>nate, any doubts 
as to the presence in it of a sh^t fypogiaphical error are entirely removed by Ro- 
meo’s words in V, ui, ill 

Clarke. There is a terribly quiet depth of concentrated anguish and will m this 
brief despamng ejaculation of Romeo^s that is more expressive than a hundred 
raving lines of lament would be- It is noteworthy, too, how the few pertinent 
wozds which follow are ju^ to the point for dramatic purpose, and nothing more; 
while the servant’s observation, ' Your looks are pale and wild,’ furnish signjtcaa; 


eemunent 
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Thou know’st my lodging get me ink and paper, 25 

And hire post-horses , I will hence to-night 
Ea/ I do beseech you, sir, have patience 
Y*our looks are pale and wild, and do import 
Some misadventure 

Tush, thou art deceived 

Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do 30 

Hast thou no letters to me from the friar ? 

Ea/ No, my good lord 

No matter get thee gone, 

And hire those horses , HI be with thee straight 

[En^ Balthasar 

Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night 

Let’s see for means — O mischief, thou art swift 35 

To enter m the thoughts of desperate men * 

I do remember an apothecary — 

25 kn&iilsi\ Qg knmvest The rest 
Sta 

27 I ^aiimce ] Pardon me str, I 
dare mi leave you thus Pope, &c from 
(Qx) Pardon me, str, I will not leave 
you thus Steev Var 

27 patience] Knt (ed 2) All the remaining dialogue in (Q^) differs from the 
'imended text of the author, and the changes show his accnrate judgment For 
example < Hast thou no letters to me from the friar ?* that most important repetition 
IS omitted in the original play Are we not to trust to this judgment ? 

35 O mischief] Coleribge Rem' yo\ 11, p 158) This famous passage 
IS so beautiful as to be self justified, yet, m addition, what a fine preparation is it for 
the tomb scene ’ 

37 an apothecary] Knt The cnticism of the French school has not spared 
this frmous pass^e Joseph Warton, an elegant scholar, but who belonged to this 
school, has the following observations in his Virgil (1763, vol 1, page 301) 

* It may not be to produce the following glarmg instance of the absurdity of introdnang 

and minute descnpUons into tragedy When Romeo receives the dreadful and unexpected news 
Jidmifs this fond hnifoand, in an agony of gne^ immediately resolves to poison himself But 

ins sorrow is interrupted while he gives us an exact picture of the apothecaiy*shop, where he intends 
to pcETdiase ^ pooson. I appeal to those who know anything of the human heart, whether Romeoi, 
a dns (hisbessfiil situation, could have leisure to think of the alhgator, empty boxes, and bladders, and 
oiiier fomttacre of this he^arly ^lop, and to point them out so distinctly to the audience. The descnp 
% fndteed, very Irraiy and naturalt, hot very imprtqierly put into the mouth jof a person agitated 
With snch passion as Romeo is represented to be ’ 

tanttdsm Warton, ingemous as it may appear, and true as apphed to many 
* ioog and minute descriptions in tragedy,’ is here based upon a wrong principle 
He says that: Romeo, m his distressful situation, had not ‘ leisure’ to thinV of the 
ftaniture of the apc^ecarys sh<^ What then had he leisure to do ? Had he leis- 


32 my £^ood 2 good my Rowe, 
(Warb Johns ) 

33 [Exit ] After lord, line 32, 
QqFf 

36 thoughts] thought Rowe, &c 
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And hereabouts he dwells, which late I noted 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 

3$ he\ a om F, 38 ^ht€K\ whom (Q^) Pope, &c 

Cambr Capell, Var Sing Huds Ktly 


ure to run off into declamations against fate and into tedious apostrophes and gen- 
eralizations, as a less skilful artist than Sh would have made him indulge in ? From 
the moment he had said, * Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to night, Let’s see for means,’ 
the apothecary’s shop became to him the object of the most intense interest Great 
passions, when they have shaped themselves into firm resolves, attach the most dis- 
tinct importance to the minutest objects connected with the execution of their pur- 
pose He had seen the apothecary’s shop in his placid moments as an object of 
curiosity He had hastily looked at the tortoise and the alligator, the empty boxes 
and the earthen pots , and he had looked at the tattered weed and overwhelming 
brows of their needy owner But he had also said, when he first saw these things 

* Aq if a man did need a poison now. 

Whose sale is present death m Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would sdl it him * 

When he did need a poison, all these documents of the misery that was to serve 
him, came with a double intensity upon his vision The shaping of these things into 
words was not for the audience It was not to introduce a * long and minute desenp- 
tion into tragedy’ that had no foundation m the workings of nature It was the 
very cunning of nature which produced this desenpUon Mischief was, indeed, 
swift to enter into the thoughts of the desperate man But the mind once made up. 
It took a perverse pleasure in going over every circumstance that had suggested the 
means of mischief All other thoughts had passed out of Romeo’s mind He had 
nothing left but to die, and everything connected with the means of his death was 
seized upon by his imagination with an energy that could only find relief in words 
Sh has exhibited the same knowledge of nature in his sad and solemn poem of 
* The Rape of Lucrece,* where the injured wife, havmg resolved to wipe out her 
stain by death, 

*— — ■ calls to mind where hangs a piece 
Of skilfuU painting; made for Pnam’s Troy ’—136^ 7 

She sees in that paintmg some fancied resemblance to her own position, and spends 
the heavy hours till her husband arrives in its contemplation [1496-$] It was the 
intense interest in hzs own resolve which made Romeo so mmutely destmbe his 
apothecary But that stage past, came the (ibsiraetton ^ his sorrow 

‘What said my man, when my betossed sotd 
Did not attend him, as we rode? I think 
He told me Pans ^lonld have married Jolmt.* 

Juliet was dead, and what mattered it to his ‘betossed soul’ who she should have 
mamed? ♦WeB, Juliet, I will he with thee to-nig^hf was the sole thought that 
made him remember an * apothecary/ and treat what his servant said as a * dream.’ 
Who but Sh ccTidd have given us the key to these subtle and dehcate workings of 
the human heart? 

Sta This well-knjwn desenphon was carefully elaborated after It a|^>eared 

®fQ.) 
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Culling of simples , meagre were his looks , 40 

Shaip misery had worn him to the bones 
And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 

An alligator stuff’d and other skins 

White This picture of the apothecary and his shop is one of the passages which 
seem to show most plainly, by companson of the earlier and later versions, the pei 
fecting labor bestowed upon the former by the author 

40 Culling of] Abbott {^Shakespearian Grammar^ P 170, (ed 3) 1870) Of 
naturally followed a verbal noun In many cases we should call the verbal noun a 
participle, and the of has become unintelligible to us, because of the omission of th^ 
prepositional ‘ a,^ *• in,^ or ‘ on ' Thus ' {a )culhng of,’ &c 

41 Sharp misery] Mal See Sackville’s description of Misery in his Indue 
tion * His face was leane, and some deal pinde away, And eke hu hands consumed 
io the bone ’ \^Sing 

43 An alligator stuff’d] Mal It appears from Nashe’s Have With You to 
Saffron Walden, 1596, that a stuffed alligator, in Sh ’s time, made part of the furni- 
ture of an apothecary’s shop ‘ He made’ (says Nashe) ‘ an anatomie of a rat, and 
after hanged her over his head, instead of an apothecary^ s crocodile or drud alh 
gator^ [Sing Huds Sta Clarke^ Hal 

Steev I was many years ago assured that, formerly, when an apothecary first 
engaged with his druggist, he was gratuitously furnished by him with these articles 
of show, which were then imported for that use only I have met with the alligator, 
tortoise, &c , hanging up in the shop of an ancient apothecary at Limehouse, as well 
as in places more remote from our metropolis See Hogarth, Marriage A la Mode, 
plate ill It may be remarked, however, that the apothecanes dismissed their alh 
gators, &c , some time before the physicians were willing to part with their amber- 
headed canes and solemn periwigs Hal 

Douce. This word was probably introduced into the language by some of our 
early voyagers to the Spanish or Portuguese settlements in the newly discovered 
world They would hear the Spaniards discoursing of the animal by the name of 
el lagartOf or the lizard — I-at , lacerta, and on their return home they would inform 
their countrymen that this sort of crocodile was called an alligator 

Halliwell Mr Fairholt sends me this note * Romeo’s descnption of the shop 
of the poor apothecary may be accepted as minutely accurate, for it was customary 
with his class to make a show,” according to their means Rows of drug bottles 
m Majolica, highly decorated by painting, filled their shelves, and are now among 
the most coveted articles to collectors of “ Raffaelle ware ” The apothecary’s shop 
was then (as it is now in Italy) the rendezvous for idlers and elderly gossips, hence 
the proprietor made the best display he could of his own position Dried fishes and 
maime monsters were suspended from the ceihng, “an alligator stuff ’d” was the 
most coveted and indispensable of all , and we rarely meet with any representation 
of the shop of the humblest medical practitioner without one In Dutch art they 
■feoimd. Oar cat represents that of a village barber surgeon after one of Teniers 
bes^ psictores.’ 

In addItKai to the forgoing notes may be quoted the following cunous Imes from 
ISvET^’s £hs|>e33esaiy, an account of a similar shop 

^ * !Efere tnoamses lay soost reveren^y stale 

Andlditere^tortosslmsifher co^ o’ nma 
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Of ill~shaped fishes , and about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes, 45 

Green earthen pots, bladders and musty seeds. 

Remnants of packthread and old cakes of roses. 

Were thinly scatter'd, to make up a show 

45 Warb conj 48 $cattef^d'\ Theob (ed 2) 

tered QqFf 


Not far from some huge shark’s devounug head. 

The flying fish their finny pinions spread 
Aloft m rows large poppy heads were strung. 

And, near, a scaly alligator hung 

In this place, drugs in musty heaps decay d 

In that dry’d bladders and drawn teetli were laid* 

45 empty boxes] Steev This circumstn-nce is likewise found m Painter, tom 11, 

p 241 * beholdyng an apoticanes shoppe of lytle furniture, and lesse store of 

boxes and other tb3niges requisite for that science, thought that the vene povertie of 
the mayster apothecarye would make him wyll3mgly yelde to that whych he pre 
tended to demaunde ’ {Ilal 

Mal It IS clear, I think, that Sh had here Brooke’s poem before him 

* And seeking long (alaq, too soone), the thing he sought, he founde. 

An a|K)thecary sate unbusied at his doore, 

Whom by bis heavy eounienanee he gessed to be poore , 

And in his shop he saw his boxes were but fewe, 

And in his window (of his wares) there was so small a skew 
Wherfore our Romeus assuredly hath thought, 

What by no frendship could be got, with money should be bought 

For nedy lacke is lyke the poore man to compell 

To sell that which the cities lawe forbiddeth him to sell — • 

Take fiftie crownes of gold (quoth he) I geve them thee.— 

Fayre syr (quoth he), be sure this is the speeding gere^ 

And more there is then you shall nede for halfe of that is there 
Will serve, I undertake, in lesse than halfe an howr^ 

To kill the strongest man ahve such is the poysons power * \Mal Cham, 

46 Green earthen pots] Halliwell. The manufacture of green earthen pots 
was earned on in England m Slu’s time, as appears from the following curious letter, 
wntten m August, 1594, from Sir Juhus Csesar to Sir William Moore * After my 
hartie comendacions, &c , Wheras m tymes past the bearer hereof hath had out of 
the parke of Famham, belonging to the Bishoppnck of Winchester, certaine white 
clay f<n* the making of grene potts usually drank in by die gentlemen of the Temi^e , 
and nowe understandmge of some restramt thereof, and that you (amongst others) 
are authorized there in divers respects dunng the vacancye of the said Busshoppneke , 
my request therefore unto you is, and the rather for that I am a member of the said 
house, that you would m favour of us all permytt the bearer hereof to digge and 
cane awaye so muche of the said claye as by him shalbe thot^ht suiQScient for the 
fumishmge of the said house with grene potts as aforesaid, paying as he hath here- 
tofore for the same In acccunplishement whereof, myself, with the whole societie, 
ahall actoowledge ourselves muche bdiolden unto you, and shalbe readie to requite 
you, at all tymes hereafter, with the like pleasure. And so I bid you mo^le hartehe 
ferewelL* 
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Noting this penuiy, to myself I said, 

An if a man did need a poison now. 

Whose sale is present death in Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch w'ould sell it him 
O, this same thought did but forerun my need. 
And this same needy man must sell it me 
As I remember, this should be the house 
Being holiday, the beggar’s shop is shut — 
What, ho f apothecarj’’ ' 
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SO 


55 


Az/ziEr Apotnecary 

■^P Who calls so loud ? 

Rom Come hither, man I see that thou art pool , 
Hold, there is forty ducats let me have 
A dram of poison , such soon-speeding gear 
As will disperse itself through all the veins. 

That the hfe-weary taker may fall dead. 

And that the trunk may be discharged of breath 
As violently as hasty powder fired 
Doth hurry from the fetal cannon’s womb 


60 


so An t /2 A »4 tf a F,F,, Rowe, 
Pope, Sing Ktly ^ * 

5^52 htm\ *An him * Corn 

Dyce (ed 2) 


6s 

57 Enter Apothecary ] om Qq 
60 soon speedmgl ^4 soon speeding 
F3 soone spreading Q Pope soone 
speeding The rest 

50 Aa if] Abbott {Shakespearian Grammar^ 1869. Art vi\ Thic 

Euiahu, 

ors The true explanation appears to be that the hvoothe<;i«5 tii#. 
tne adaiium of, plus^ just as hi^ means learner out or mMiine t ^ i 

JT' “ 

>iatute-book and flw. ^ J-nfire 15 no such law m our own 

(0.). aad adds] THe 

*«« flie 
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Ap Such mortal drugs I have , but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them 

Rom Art thou so bare and full of wretchedness, 

And fear’st to die ? famine is m thy cheeks, 

Need and oppression starveth m thy eyes, 70 

Contempt and beggary hangs upon thy back. 


69 fear^sfl fearest 

70 starveth in\ siaretk tn Rowe 
(ed 2)* (Otway's version), Capell, Smg 
Dyce (ed 2), Ktly stare wtthtn Pope, 
&c starieih in Anon conj * 

tky\ thvne Q^F^F^, Rowe, See 
Capell, Dyce, Clarke, Ktly 


7 1 Contempt bach,"] Upon tky back 
hangs ragged misery (QJ Steev (1773), 
Var (Com) 

hangs uponi Q^QgQ^F,, Dyce, 
Sta Cambr hang on F^^F^F^, Rowe, 
Pope, Han hang upon Q^, Theob 
Warb Johns Knt Com Coll et cet 


67 any he] Del So in Tam of Shrew, III, 11, 236 * I’ll bnng mine action 
on the proudest he ' 

70 starveth m] Ritson Need and oppression cannot, properly, be said to 
starve in his eyes, though starved famine may be allowed to dwell in his cheeks 
[Sing Dyce 

Mal The word starved in (Q^) shows that starveth is nght [Dyce (ed 2) 

Sing The alteration, in Otway's version, is so slight that it well ments adoption 
Ritson’s observation is just 

Verp [(Qj) quoted} Certainly very good lines, which might very well keep their 
place, if the author had chosen it, but we have no nght with Steevens and the ordi 
nary text to make an entire new reading by piecing together the two Otway’s em 
endation is a poetical and probable emendation Yet the ongmal phrase, though 
harsh, is powerful and expressive, and not to be thrown out on mere conjecture 
The singular verb starveth, with the two nouns, was not a grammatical error accord 
ing to old Enghsh usage when both nominatives, as here, made up one compound 
idea Unless, therefore, we choose to erase all the peculianties of ancient idiom, 
there is no reason to adopt Pope's double emendation [Ends 

Ulr That this genuinely Shakespeanan, boldly poetic expression [* starveth in'] 
is preferable to all other attempts at emendation, seems to me indubitable 

Hubs As it stands, the expression conveys a strong sense, though it will hardly 
bear analyzing 

Coll, (ed 2) Some modem editors, without any other authonty than that of 
Otway m his Cams Manus, read *stareth ' 

Sta Although Otway's reading has been adopted by several of the modem 
editors, and is perhaps preferable to the other, I have not felt justified in departing 
from the old text 

Dyce (ed 2) [Ritson's cnticism quoted with approval] Otway was the first to 
substitute ^staretR for the corruption *;^arveth' — Otway being endowed with common 
sense as well as with genius 

Clarke. As weU migjit Rit^n object that contempt and beggary cannot stnetiv 
be said to hang upon his back, Ihe^ are among the hold licenses of expression 
that poets take, and which are foil of poetic significance to poetic minds while 
afibrdm^ trouble and pe-plexity to literal scanners. 
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The world is not thy friend, nor the worId*s law 
The world affords no law to make thee rich , 

Then be not poor, but break it, and take this 

Ap My poverty, but not my will, consents 75 

R(m I pay thy poverty and not thy will 
Ap Put this in any liquid thing you will, 

And drink it off, and, if you had the strength 
Of twenty men, it would dispatch you straight 
Rom There is thy gold, worse poison to men^s souls, 80 
Doing more murders m this loathsome world, 

Than these poor compounds that thou mayst not sell 
I sell thee poison, thou hast sold me none 
Farewell buy food, and get thyself m flesh — 

Come, cordial and not poison, go with me 85 

To Juliefs grave, for there must I use thee \Exeunt 


76 payi\ pray Q^Q^Ff, Rowe, Knt 
[Exit Apoth and re enters ] Coll 
(ed 2) 

80 There Therms Ff 

There ww/rj Two lines, Ff 


81 murders\ Q^Qg murder The 
rest Knt Sta White, Cambr 
84 thyself t 7 t\ thee into (Q^) Pope, 
&c 


71 upon thy back] Steev I have restored the reading of (Q^) in preference 
to the line which is found in all the subsequent impressions 

Kht Steevens again! who has ‘recovered’ from (Q^) the line m our common 
texts 

Sta. The reading of (Q,) has at least equal force of expression 

76 I pay] Dyce {^Few Nates^ &c ) A wnter in The Westminster Review^ vol 
xliv, p 6t, says that ‘Knight veiy properly restores the reading of and F^, 
« pray ” the relation here is between Romeo’s earnestly repeated prayer and the 
apothecary’s consent the moment for paying him is not yet amved ’ But what 
does the wnter understand by the concluding words of Romeo’s preceding speech, 
* take this /* can he doubt that *thtd means the gold which Romeo holds m his hand 
ready to pay the Apothecaiy ? 

White I is a palpable corruption does not pray, but he does pay 

77 Put this] Steev Perhaps when Sh allotted this ^ech to the Apothecary 
lie had not quite forgot the following passage m The Pardoneres Tale of Chaucer, 
*2794 

The Potecary answereci, thou shalt have 
A thing, wisly God my soul shall save, 
la aH titiis world ther n* is no creatnre. 

That ete or dronke hath of this confecture, 

Not hot the moontanoe of a come of whete* 

That be ne shal his hf anon forlete 
Ye, sienre he shal, and that in lesse whil^ 

Than thoa wolt goa a pas aot but a mile 
This pOBSoa IS so strong and violent* 
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Scene II Fnar Laurence's cell 
Enter Friar Johi» 

Fn y Holy Franciscan friar ^ brother, ho ^ 

Enter Friar LAtniENCE 

Fn L This same should be the voice of Friar John — 
Welcome from Mantua what says Romeo ? 

Or, if his mind be writ, give me his letter 
Fn y Going to find a bare-foot brother out, 5 

One of our order, to associate me, 

Scene ii ] Rowe Dyce (ed 2) 

Friar Laurence^s cell ] Capell The 4 tf hts mind'\ tf mind F^F^F^ 
Monastery near Verona Rowe Verona 


5 Going to find] Knt Fnar Laurence and his associates must be supposed to 
belong to the Franciscan order of fnars In his kindliness, his learning, and his 
inclination to mix with and, perhaps, control the affairs of the world, he is no unapt 
representative of one of this distinguished order in their best days Warton, m his 
History of English Poetry, has described the learning, the magnificence, and the 
prodigious influence of this remarkable body Fnar Laurence was able to give to 
Romeo ‘Adversity’s sweet milk — ^philosophy’ He was to Romeo ‘a divine, a 
ghostly confessor, A sin-absolver, and my friend professed but he was yet of the 
world He mamed Romeo and his mistress, partly to gratify their love, and partly 
to secure his influence m the reconciliation of their families Warton says the Fran 
ciscans ‘ managed the machines of every important operation or event, bodi m the 
religious and political world ’ 

Mal So in Romeus and Juliet 

* Apace our fher John to Mantua him hyes 
And, for because m Italy it is a wonted gyse 
That finers in the towne should seeldome walke alone. 

But of theyr covent ay should he accompamde with one 
Of hts p-ofession, straight a house he l^deth out. 

In mynde to take some finer with him, to walke the towne about* 

Our author, having occasion for Fnar John, has here departed from the poem, 
and supposed the pestilence to rage at Verona, instead of Mantua, ISing- Huds 
Kht 

6 to associate] Steev Each fnar has alwajrs a companion assigned him by 

the Supenor when he asks leave to go out, and thus, says Baretti, they are a check 
upon each other [Sing Com Verp Ends (substantially), Cham Hal 

Holt White In the Visitatio Notabilis de Selebume, a cunous record pnnted 
in The Natural History and Antiquities 6f Selbome, Wykeham enjoins the canons 
not to go abroad without leawe from the pnor, who is ordered on such occasions to 
assign the brother a companion, ne susptcio smzstra ztel seandalum onatur — Append , 
p 448 [^ng Huds Sta Hal 
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Here m this city visiting the sick, 

And finding him, the searchers of the town, 

Suspecting that we both were m a house 

Where the infectious pestilence did reign, lO 

Seal’d up the doors and would not let us forth , 

So that my speed to Mantua there was stay’d 
Fn L Who bare my letter then to Romeo ? 

Fn y 1 could not send it, — ^here it is again, — 

Nor get a messenger to bring it thee, 15 

So fearful were they of infection 
Fn L Unhappy fortune ^ by my brotherhood, 

The letter was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import, and the neglecting it 

May do much danger Friar John, go hence , 20 

Get me an iron crow and bring it straight 
Unto my cell 

Fn y Brother, Fll go and bnng it thee \hxu 

7, 8 Transpose these lines, Mai 14 \Gvmng Coll (ed 2) 

conj (withdrawn), Sta, approves 23 ii thet ] u Han 

13 harel hare Pope, &c 


Reed By the statutes of Tnmty College, Cambndge, ch 22, it is declared. That 
no batchelor or scholar shall go into the town without a companion as a witness of 
his honesty, on pain, for the first offence, to be depnved of a week’s commons, with 
further punishment for the ofience, if repeated [Smg^ Httds Sta 
Mal. These words must be considered parenthetical, and ' Here in this city,’ &c , 
must refer to the bare foot brother \Qarke 
Veep A shrewd piece of policy [travelling in pairs] which has been adopted by 
our American Shakers 

7, 8 Here town] Sta. Malone’s suggestion that these lines should be 
transposed seems very probable 

9 bouse] Del. According to both of Sh.’s authonties, the ‘house’ was the 
convoit to which the latter monk belonged 

16 were they] Clarke. The manner in which ‘they’ is used in this sentence 
afbrds an example of Sh ’s employing a relatively used pronoun in reference to an 
implied particular, ‘ a messenger’ allowing to be implied, in the word ‘they,’ those 
who would not undertake to bear a message for fear of infection 
18. nice] -Stekv / e , was ncA wntten on a tnvial or idle subject [Stng^ Ends 
EM The learned editor [Tjnrwhitt] of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 

177s, observes that H Stephens informs us that mc€ was the old French word for 
the sjmoeyms 

OKupare,!!! this same sense, ‘ How nice the quarrel was,’ III,i, 150 
Gdl (cd 2). 

White: To be nice to be particular m sm all things 
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Fn L Now must I to the monument alone , 

Within this three hours will fair Juliet wake 25 

She will beshrew me much that Romeo 
Hath had no notice of these accidents , 

But I will write again to Mantua, 

And keep her at my cell till Romeo come 

Poor living corse, closed m a dead man's tomb * \Exit 


Scene III A churchyard , tn tt a mommzefit belonging to the 

Capulets 


Enter Paris and hts Page, bearing Jlowers and a torch 

Par Give me thy torch, boy hence, and stand aloof — 
Yet put it out, for I would not be seen 
Under yond yew-trees lay thee all along, 


25 thts\ these Q^, Pope, &c Capell 
Scene hi ] Rowe 

A churchyard, ] A Church- 
yard, m it, a noble Monument Rowe 
om QqFf 

Enter ] Capell, substantially Enter 
Paris and his Page QqFf Enter Pans 


and his Page, with a Light Rowe Ulr 
follows (Q,) 

1 aloof "I F aloof e Qq aloft F, 

F,F, 

3 3 

2 [Boy puts out the torch] Capell 

3 yond yew trees'] Pope, from (Q^) 
yond young trees QqFf, Rowe 


A churchyard, &c ] Hunter It is clear that Sh , or some wnter whom he 
followed, had m mind the churchyard of Saint Mary the Old m Verona, and the 
monument of the Scaligers which stood m it We have nothing in England whict 
corresponds to this scene, and no monument or vault in which scenes such as this 
could be exhibited Coryat, who could often be worse spared than a better man, 
writes thus 

^ I saw the moniunents of twa of the noble Scaligers of Verona m a little diurchyard adjoining to the 
church called Mana Antique the feirest whereof is that of Mastinus Scalig^, standing at one com» 
of the churchyard, which is such an exceeding sumptuous mausoleum that I saw not the like m Italy 
The other monument is that of Omis Grandi, or Magnus Scaliger, which stood within another comer 
of the same churdiyard, nght <^>posite unto Hix&^—Crudtttes^ vol ii, p. *14. 

Sing {ed 2) The Lovers are said to have been buned in the Sotterraneo of 
Permo Maggiore, belonging to an order of Franciscans The monastery was burnt 
down some years since, and a sarcophagus, said to be that of Juliet, was removed 
from the rums, and is still shown at Verona [ White 
and a torch] Ulr I cannot see why the stage-direct ons (Q,), not only here 
but elsewhere, should give place to the fabrications of thi later editors 

Del. Pans expressly says, m line 14, diat he ‘dews’ her grave ‘with sweet 
water ’ 

3 yond yew-trees] Coll, (ed* i) Balthasar afterwards spealcs of a *yotmg 
tree* in the churchyard, but probably we ought again to read y«»4xee Sh. would 
hardly have wntten ymd* young 
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Holding thine ear close to the hollow ground , 

So shall no foot upon the churchyard tread, 5 

Being loose, unfirm, with digging up of graves, 

But thou shalt hear it whistle then to me, 

As signal that thou hear’st something approach 
Give me those flowers Do as I bid thee, go 
Page \Asidi\ I am almost afraid to stand alone 10 

Here in the churchyard , yet I will adventure [Retzfes 

Par Sweet flower, with flowers thv bridal bed I strew 
O woe ^ thy canopy is dust and stones, 


4 Holding ih%ne\ Captjll Holding 
iky QqF,F, Laying thy F^F^, Rowe, 

8 hsailstl Rowe (ed 2)* hearest 
QqFf, Rowe, Sta 

10 [Aside] Capell, Djce, Clarke, 
Cambr om QqFf, Rowe, Var et 
cet 

stand alone] stand along Fj, 
stay alone Coll (ed 2) (MS ), Ulr 


11 [Retires] Capell Exit 
F^ om QqFj 

12 [going up to the Tomb Capell 
12, 13 strew stones^] Coll strew 
stonest QqFf, Rowe, Knt Cham 

strew stones f Capell, Dyce strew, 
stones, Smg (ed 2) strew, — {O woe 
stones ') Sta Clarke stre7v , — 

stones , — Cambr 

[Strewing flowers ] Pope, &c 
13*17 See note mfra 


Coll (ed 2) In both places the (MS) has ‘yew’ for young The blunder 
arose, doubtless, from ‘yew’ having been s'pelt yougk in the old MSS 
Ulr That Balthasar afterwards mentions a ‘young tree,’ under which he fell 
asleep, is no proof that we should read young tree here also, on the contrary, it 
proves the reverse, since it is much more probable that Sh would have given a dif 
ferent character to the different trees under which the Page and Balthasar reclined 
Ktly There can be little doubt that yew was the poet’s word It is not so ea^^y 
to decide between tree and trees , but I prefer the former 
8 something] S Walker {^Crzt ; vol 1, p 223) To one that reads the play 
continuously it is evident that the ear demands ‘some thing ^ 

Xo standalone] Coll Notes and Emend*) Pans has expressly ordered the 
Page to he down, with his ear to the ground, that he might listen, therefore the 
alteration of the (MS ) seems proper, and is, doubtless, what Sh wrote [ Ulr 
Byce (ed 2} That is, remain , which I notice because Collier now prints, with 
his (MS ), * ^ay ’ 

iz bed I strew] Sta By the modem punctuation of this passage, Pans is 
^iade to promise that he will nightly water, not the flowers, but the canofy of Juliet’s 
*fandalbed’» 

13-17* O woe * . , weep] Cambr Instead of tliese five lines. Pope inserts the 
Mkmm^ ircaa {Q^) 

*B%Br Jidtei, that with angels dost remam, 

^ Aocq^dsafetestfewaratiny hand, 

That InrxBg hoooai^d thee, awl being dead 

“With fen^ obseqmes adwm thy tomb ’ 

For hues 12 17, Steevens (1773) substituted the corresponding bnes of (Q^), except 
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Which with sweet water nightly I will dew, 

Or, wanting that, with tears distilFd by moans 1 5 

The obsequies that I for thee will keep 
Nightly shall be to strew thy grave and weep 

\_T/ie Page whistles 

The boy gives warning something doth approach 
What cursed foot wanders this way to-night, 

To cross my obsequies and true-love’s rite ? 20 

What, with a torch * — Muffle me, night, awhile {Retires 


Enter Romeo and Balthasar, with a torch^ mattac^f 

Rom Give me that mattock and the wrenching iron 
Hold, take this letter, early in the morning 
See thou deliver it to my lord ajid father 

Give me the light upon thy life, I charge thee, 25 

Whate’er thou hear’st or seest, stand all aloof, 

And do not interrupt me in my course 
Why I descend into this bed of death 
Is partly to behold my lady’s face, 


17 [The Page whistles ] The Boy 
whistles Rowe,&c Whistle Boy QqFf 

18 Vfamzn/] tmrmng^ (Qi)QqFf, 
Rowe, &c Capell, Var (Com ) Knt 
Huds Sta Ktly warning, Steev 

(1773) 

19 way] wayes 

20 nte] Pope (ed 2) ngkt QqFf, 
Rowe ntes (Q^) Pope (ed 1), Capell, 
Var Dyce (ed 2) 

21 Muffle me, mghtl\ Rowe muffle 


me mght Q^QgQ^Ff night muffle me 
[Retires ] Capell om QqFf 
Enter ] Mai from Theob and Ca 
pell Enter Romeo, and Peter Q^QgFf, 
Rowe, Pope [with a light] Enter Ro- 
meo and Bal&azer his man Ulr 

follows (Q,) 

22 Scene iv Pope 
tkaf\ the QjQ^Qg 
26 heaf^si] hearest 


that he follows Pope m reading ‘hand’ for ‘ hands’ [and ‘doth adorn’ for doa adome 
These two deviations from (Q^) Steevens corrected in his next (1778) and subsequent 
editions, and IS followed by Mal (1821), Har Sing (ed i), Camp Haz Ed] 

20 nte] Del The reading of (Q^) fails to convey the meaning 

21 muffle] Steev Thus in Drayton’s Polyolbion ‘ But suddenly the clouds, 
which on the winds do fly. Do mufflle him againe ’ Muffle was not become a low 
[* unpoetical,’ Sing (ed i)] word even in the time of Milton, as the Elder Brother 
m Comus uses it ‘ XJnmuffle, ye faint stars,’ &c A muffler was a part of female 
dress \_^ng 

Dyce. A muffler is a sort erf wrapper worn by wcanen, which generally covered 
the mouth and chin, but sometimes almost the whole face 

22 Balthasar] Coll. Possibly Kemp doubled his part, and acted both P^e» 
and Balthasar, as both were short, and hence the confusion [ Utr Del White 
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But chiefly to take thence from her dead finger 30 

A precious ring, a ring that I must use 
In dear employment therefore hence, be gone 

32 dear employment] Johnson That is, action of importance [Smg 
Stee\ Ben Jonson uses the word dear in the same sense in Caithne^ Act I 
* Put your kno^n talents on so dear a business * [Smg 
Singer [Note on Twelfth Night, V, i, 74 ‘ in terms so bloody and so dear*'\ 
Tooke has so admirably accounted for the epithet applied by our ancient wnters 
to any object ^hich excites a sensation of kurt^ pain, and consequently of anxuty, 
soliatude, care, earnestness^ that I shall extract it as the best comment upon the 
apparently opposite uses of the word m our great poet ^Dearth is the third person 
singular of the English (from the Anglo Saxon verb Derian, nocere, Isedere), to 
4 ere It means some or any season, weather, or other cause, which dereth, i e , 
maketh dear, hurteth, or doth mischief The English verb to dere was formerly in 
common use* He then produces about twenty examples, the last from Hamlet 
[ 1 , 11, 182] * Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven,* &c Tooke continues 
‘Johnson and Malone, who trusted to ihetr Latin to explain kts (Sh *s) English, for 
deer and deerest would have us read dire and direst^ not knowmg that Dere and 
Denend mean hurt and Aurtin^, mischief and mischievous, and that their Latin 
dims is from our Anglo Saxon Dere, which they would expunge * — Epea Pteroenta^ 
vol 11, p 409 A most pertinent illustration of Tooke*s etjmiology has occurred ta 
me in a MS poem by Richard Rolle the Hermit of Hampole 

‘ Bot flatenng lele and loselry. 

Is grete m thair courtes samly, 

Tbe most derihe of any, that is 

Aboute tham there, is sothfastnes .*— VtUe 

Dyce [quotes the foregoing and adds] See, too, Richardson’s Diet, where 
Tooke’s explanation of dear is given as the true one 
Caldecott [Note on ‘my dearest foe,’ Hamlet I, u, 182] Throughout Sh , and 
all the poets of his and a much later day, we find this epithet applied to the person 
or thing which, for or against us, excites the liveliest and strongest interest It is 
used vanously, indefinitely, and metaphoncally to express the warmest feelings of the 
soul , its nearest, most intimate, home and heart felt emotions and here, no doubt, 
though, as everywhere else, more directly interpreted, signifying ‘ venest, extremest,’ 
must by consequence and figuratively import * bitterest, deadhest, most mortal ’ As 
extremes are said, in a certain sense, to approximate, and are m many respects alike 
or the same, so this word is made, in a certain sense, to carry with it an union of 
the fiercest opposites it is made to signify the extremes of love and hatred It may 
be said to be equivalent generally to vety^ and to import ‘ the the utmost, the 

superlative* of that, whatever it may be, to which it is aj^lied But to suppose, with 
Tooke (Dtvers of Purl^^ n, 409), that m aU cases dear must at that time have 
immt * mjunous,* as being denved from the Saxon verb dere, to hurt, is perfectly 
absimd. Dr J<toson’s denvation of the word, as used m this place, from the Latin 
is doubtless ndiculous enough , but Tooke has not produced a single mstance 
ti%t nC the adleotive, in the sense upon which he insi^, except, as he pre- 
tends, from our author, [Dyce 

Craik ^The Enghsh ^ ^ * p 237 ‘ Shall it not grieve thee, dearer thsm thy 
death?’ — Jui Caes, III, i, 196] Hc»ne Toefce ^Dm of Purley^ 612, ) makes 
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But if thou, jealous, dost return to pry 
In what I farther shall intend to do. 

By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint 35 

And strew this hungry churchyard with thy limbs 

The time and my intents are savage-wild 

More fierce and more inexorable far 

Than empty tigers or the roaring sea 

Bal I will be gone, sir, and not trouble you 40 

Rom So shalt thou show me friendship Take thou that 


34 faHker\ Qq, Coll Ulr White, 
Hal Clarke, Cambr Ff, Rowe, 

&c Capell, Var et cet 
37 scevage wild'\ Hyphen, Steev 
savage, wild Pope, &c Capell, Coll Ulr 
White, Hal 


40, 43 Balt or Bal ] Pet 

The rest Rowe, Pope 

40 you\ ye 

41 shorn me fnendsht^ win my fa 
vmr (Q^) Pope, Han 


a plausible case in favour of dear being derived from the ancient verb dertan, to 
hurt, to annoy, and of its proper meaning being, therefore, injunous or hateful 
His notion seems to be that from this denan we have dearth, meaning properly that 
sort of injury that is done by the weather, and that, a usual consequence of dearth 
being to make the produce of the earth high pnced, the adjective dear has thence 
taken its common meaning of precious This is not all distinctly asserted, but 
what of it may not be explicitly set forth is supposed and implied It is, however, 
against an explanation which has been generally accepted, that there is no appear- 
ance of connection between dertan and the contemporary word answenng to dear 
in the sense of high pnced, precious, beloved, which is deore, dure, or dyre, and is 
evidently from the same root, not with dertan, but with deoran or d^ran, to hold 
dear, to love There is no doubt about the existence of an old English verb dere, 
meaning to hurt, the unquestionable representative of the ongmal dertan Thus in 
Chaucer {C T 1824), Theseus says to Palamon and Arcite, in the KnighPs Tale 

* And 3re shnl bothe anon unto me swere 
That ncfver mo ye shol my contree dere, 

Ne maken werre upon me mght ne day. 

But ben my frendes m alle that ye may ’ 

But perhaps we can get most easity and naturally at the sense which dear sometimes 
assumes by supposing that the notion properly involved m it of love, having first 
become generalized into that of a strong affection of any kind, had thence passed 
on mto that of such an emotion the very reverse of love We seem to have it m 
the intermediate sense m such instances as the following 

*Some <2»crcaase 

Win m couasahnent wrap me up awlule.*^Zi«ir, IV, Hi, 53, 

[The present line cited.] And even when Hamlet speaks of his ^dmrest foe/ 01 
when Ceha remarks to Rosalind, m As Ym Like It, I, m, 31, * My father hated his 
[Orlando^s] father dmrfy^ the wmrd need not be understood as implying more than 
strong or passionate emotion. \Dsfce 
3:3 jealous] Sta t ^,suspiC3 as. 

S 
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Live, and be prosperous and farewell, good fellow 
Bal \Aside\ For all this same, Til hide me hereabout 
His looks I fear, and his intents I doubt [Retires 

Rem Thou detestable maw, thou womb of death, 45 

Gorged with the dearest morsel of the earth, 

Thus I enforce thy rotten jaws to open, 

[Breaking open tJu Door of the Monument 
And in despite 111 cram thee with more food 
Par This is that banish’d haughty Montague 
That murder’d my love’s cousin, with which grief, 50 

It is supposed, the fair creature died, 

And here is come to do some villanous shame 

To the dead bodies I will apprehend him — [Comes forward 

Stop thy unhallow’d toil, vile Montague * 

Can vengeance be pursued further than death ? 55 

Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee 
Obey, and go with me , for thou must die 
Rom I must indeed, and therefore came I hither 


43 [Aside] Capell, Dyce, Cambr 
45 detestable maw\ maw detestable 
HazL 

[fixing his Mattock m the Tomb 

Capell 

47 [Breaking ] Rowe, substan- 
tially Tomb opens Capell Opens 


the tomb Cambr , after line 48 
48 despite"] requite Ktly conj 

53 [Comes ] Draws, and nishes 
forward Capell, after line 54 om 
QqFf 

54 unkallaidd] Rope unhallowed 
QqFf 


45 detestable] Steev This word, which is now accented on the second sylla- 
ble, was once accented on the first , therefore this line was not onginally imharmo 
mens Verp 

Mal. In Spenser’s Faene Queene, b I, c 1, st 26 ‘ That detestable sight him 
much amaz’d,’ 

Verp So m King John, III, iv, 29, and in Paris’s lamentation, IV, v, 56 

Ulr This may also have been the case m other instances where Sh has been 
accused of inharmonious rhythm 

47 Stage-direction] Maloi^e (*Eist of English Sf^gel p 90) Though un- 
doubtedly Sh.’s company were furnished with some wooden fabnek suflSciently re- 
sembling a tomb, for which they must have had occasion in several pla3?s, yet some 
may be entertained whether any exhibition of Juliet’s monument was given 
on the Romeo, perhaps, <mly opened with his mattock one of the stage trap- 

dcxirs (which might have represented a tomb stone), by which he descended to a 
faak beneath the stage, where Juliet was deposited Juliet, however, afta: her re- 
covery, speaks and dies iqion the stage If, therefore, the exhibition was such as I 
have supoosed, Romeo must have brought her up in his arms from the vault beneath 
the stage, dkex he had kiBed Pam 
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Good gentle youth, tempt not a desperate man , 

Fly hence and leave me think upon these gone , 60 

Let them affright thee I beseech thee, youth, 

Put not another sm upon my head. 

By urging me to fury O, be gone ^ 

By heaven, I love thee better than myself, 

For I come hither arm*d against myself 65 

Stay not, be gone live, and hereafter say, 

A madman's mercy bade thee run away 
Par I do defy thy conjurations 


59 Good gentle\ Go, genile Anon 
conj * 

60 these\ those Ff, Rowe, Pope, 
Han 

62 Put'l Pull Rowe, &c Pluck 
Capell conj Neap (Q,) Mai Var 
Huds Sta 

67 bade'l had Qg hid Hie rest. 


Cambr 

68 ikyl om Coll (ed 2) MS 

conjurationsi (Q^) Mai com 
mtraiwn commisseration Q^F, com- 
mtseraiion Q^F^OgF^F^, Rowe, &c KnL 
CoH Ulr Coll (ed 2) (MS ) conjura 
iion Capell commmaiton Mommsen 
conj 


59 Good gentle youth] Coleridge {^Lit Rem ’ vol 11, p 158) The gentle- 
ness of Romeo was shown before as softened by love, and now it is doubled by love 
and sorrow, and awe of the place where he is [ Verp 
68 conjurations] Steev Pms conceived Romeo to have burst open the monu- 
ment for no purpose but to do some mllainous shame on the dead bodies, such as 
witches are reported to have practised, and therefore tells him he defies him and his 

magic arts So m Painter, tom u, p 244 * the watch of the city by chance 

passed by, and, seeing a light within the grave, suspected straight that they were 
necromancers, which had opened the tomb to abuse the dead bodies for aide of their 
arte * 

Mal. The obvious interpretation of these words, refuse to do as thou conjured 
me to do — ^1 e , to depart^ is, m my apprehension, the true one [Stng 
Sing So Constance, in King John, III, iv, 23 *No, I defy all counsel, all 
redress ^ 

Coll (ed i) The sense of < commiseration^ is clear, not so of couptrcOtons 
Ulr \Comimseration of Colher’s (MS)] refers simply and naturally to the 
* mercy' which immediately precedes it in Romeo's speech 

Del This word is perfectly intelligible, Romeo repeatedly conjured Pans not to 
provoke bun, but to depart 

Hubs Conpirations are earnest revests or entreaties The verb conjure is sdll 
much used m the same sense Collier, however, retains the later reading, allegii^ 
[as above] What can the man mean? Conjuratiom is just the word wanted for 
the place 

Dyce (^Remark!) * Commiseration^ besides molatirig the metre, is on the very 
verge of the ludicrous It is a stark mispnnt , and the progress of the corruption is 
plain enough The havmg ‘ comfmraitofd (an error for * conraration,' — ^the editm: 
of that Q perhaps preferring the word m the singular), said mx mkih was 
altered m subsequent editions to ** commiseration * [*^ m Hamlet pehcem^ not 
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And apprehend thee for a felon here 
Rom Wilt thou provoke me? then have at thee, bov * 70 

{They fight 

69 appreh€nd'\ doe attack (Q^) Vax 70 [They fight ] (Q^) They Fight, 
Smg Ktly Pans falls Rowe, 6Lc om QqFf 


bemg understood by the pnnter, has been changed into pohHaan f' — MS marginal 
note by Mr W N I-ETTSOM, m the present editor’s copy of Dyce’s Remarks ] 
With respect to < the sense of conpcraHms^ which Collier thinks is * not clear,’ — 
surely, in the speech, to which the present one is an answer, Romeo had sufficiently 
conjured Pans when he said [lines 59-63] As the commentators, though they 
observe that ‘ defy* means * reject, refuse to comply with,’ give no example of ‘ con 
juration’ in the sense of * earnest entreaty (which it often bore) I subjoin the follow 
mg passage — 

Queen, — but [I] intreat, my sonne, 

Cluster may dye for this that he hath done 
» « * * 

Hen, Haue I not sworae by that eteroall arme 

That puts mst vengance sword in Monarks hands, 

Cluster shall die for his presumption? 

What needs more conturaiwtt, gratious Mother,* &a 

A FUasani Cammodie^ called Looke ahout x6oo, sig u, 3 

Byce {^Few Azotes*) It may not be useless to notice here that the word occurs in 
the same sense m a once admired modem novel ‘ The arguments, or rather the 
conjuratwnst of which I have made use,’ &c — Mrs Sheridan’s Sidney BtdulpK 
voi v,p 74. 

White i^Sh Scholar^ 1854, p 388) This argument and citing of instances 
from anaent authors seems odd enough to Americans It is almost as common in 
Amenca, and has always been, to say * I conjure you’ to do thus or so, as ‘ I entreat 
you ,* especially when the person addressed is earnestly entreated to do something 
for his own welfare, which is the case m the present instance 

Sta The meamng may be simply, < I contemn your entreaties,’ or, as he sus 
pected Romeo had come to do some shame to the dead bodies^ he might use conjura 
turns in its ordinary sense of supernatural arts, and mean that he defied his necro 
mantLC charms and influence 

Cole, (ed 2) The (MS ) has * thy’ erased in this line as redundant for the 
metre The error originated with the old pnnter of the (Q^), who committed so 
many other and such gross mistakes, and who, not being well acquainted with the 
word * commiseration* (wntten no doubt in his day with one m — comiseration)^ com- 
posed cmturaitons instead of it All the probabilities are m favour of ‘ commisera 
tion,’ and although conjurations would answer the purpose, ‘commiseration’ fills 
the jdace better We can ha^e no other ground of preference for one word over the 
other. « 

Byce (ed 2) quotes with approval Malone’s paraphrase 

White. A sosct of sense was made of commiratwns by changing it to *com- 

HallTwmjL Cbn^gmxe die ffiaiowing m Sir P Sydney’s Arcadut How 

greate soever my bosines be, faire Ladie (said hee), it shall williij^lie yeeld to so 
noble a cause Bat first, even by the favour you^^beare to the Lorde of this noble 
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This vault a feasting presence full of light 
Death, he thou there, by a dead man interred — 

\lMymg Pans in the monument 

87 Deathi Dead D> ce (ed 2) (Lett 87 he'l be FgF^ 
som conj ) [Laying ] Theob om QqFf 


86 presence] M Mason A presence means a public room^ at times the pres 
ence chamber of the sovereign [Sin^ (ed i), Ferp,Euds2 So m The Noble 
Gentleman, by Beaumont and Fletcher, Jacques says his master is a duke < His 
chamber hung with nob es like a presence ’ \IIai 

Mal. Again, in Westward for Smelts, 1620 * the king sent for the wounded 

man intf the presence * \Hal 

Stee\ This thought, extravagant as it is, is borrow ed by Middleton in his comedy 
of Blurt Master Constable, 1602 

*The darkest dungeon wbich spite can devise 
To throw this carcase m, her glonous eyes 
Can make as lightsome as the fairest chamber 
In Pans Louvre.' \.Stng Verp 

Nares The state room in a palace, where the sovereign usually appears Hence 
used also for any grand state-room [^Sta 
Hunter It is here used for * presence chamber,* the hall of audience, the most 
splendid apartment of a royal palace « The next chamber within it, which is the 
presence, very fair * — Coiyat, Crudihes^ vol 1, p 32 A longer quotation may be 
excused for the rareness of the source from whence it comes, and the cunous theatn- 
cal information it contains —John Chamberlayne, wnting to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
from London, January 5th, 1608, says ‘The Marquess goes forward at court the 
twelfth day, though I doubt the new room will be scant ready All the hohdays 
there were Plays, but with so bttle concourse of strangers that iey say they wanted 
company The King was very earnest to have one on Chnstmas Night, Biough, as 
I take it, He and the Pnnce received sacrament that day, but the Lords told him 
that it was not the fashion, which answer pleased him not a whit, but said, « What 
do you tell me of the fashion ? I will make it a fashion ** Yesterday he dined in 
the Presence^ m great pomp, with his nch cupboards of plate, the one of gold, the 
other that of the House of Burgundy, pawned to Queen Elizabeth by the States of 
Brabant, and hath seldom been seen abroad, being exceeding massy, fair, and sump 
tmms I could learn no reason of this extraordinary bravery, but that he would 
shew himself m glory to certain Scots that were never here before, as they say tnere 
be many lately come, and that the Court is full of mw and strange faces * — From a 
copy of the Original m the State Paper Office It shows us sometbmg of the splen 
diour of a Presence contrasting with the dark and dismal sepulchral vault 
I>rcE. I find that Evelyn m his Diary, under i668,^>eaks of himself as ‘ Standing 
ly kss Ma^ [Charles II] at dmner tn the Presence * 

Bea^] Dstce (ed. 2) Surely the sense demands the very slight alteration 
pitef» 3 wlndkisnowmade,aridwhichIowetoMr W N Lettsom, who observes 
^ al Ihe old cds., ‘‘death” occurs at the end of the next line, and in the 
middle of the third hue after this,— also m all the old eds , except (QJ at the begin 
nmg of the fitt Hue afterthis.’ On wordsy * by a dead man interPdl Malcme 
remarks ‘ Komea ben^ now determined to put an end to his life, considers himself 
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How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been meny * which their keepers call 
A lightning before death O, how may I 90 

Call this a lightning ? — O my love * my wife * 

Death, that hath suck’d the honey of thy breath, 

Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty 

90 kow\ now Johns conj 92 sticUd^ suck 


as already dead * (Capell had anticipated Malone in remarking that Romeo here 
means himself — Notes^ See , vol 11, P iv, p 21 ) 

87 hy a dead man] Clarke This fine license of poetic anticipation, by which 
Romeo, resolved to die, speaks already of himself as * a dead man,’ is stigmatized by 
Steevens as one of * those miserable conceits with which our author too frequently 
counteracts his own pathos ’ (*) That the genuine poet, John Keats, thought very 
differently of this striking idea is testified by his having introduced its twin thought 
into his poem of * Isabella,* where stanza xxvii begins 

* So the two brothers and tketr murdered man 
Rode past feir Florence,’ 

88, 120 How oft I die] Coleridge {^Ltt Rem ,* vol ii, p 1 58) Here 
here, is the master example how beauty can at once mcrease and modify passion 
90 A lightnmg] Steev This idea occurs frequently in old dramas So in 
the Second Part of The Downfall of Robert, Earl of Huntington, i6oi ‘ I thought 
it was a lightening before death * [Sing Euds 
Ulr The commentators have wholly misunderstood this passage Romeo simply 
wishes to say * To other men at the point of death such a bnght, clear moment is 
often granted, how different is the last moment that is granted to me I* 

Del Romeo asks himself how he can charactenze the sight which the now 
opened tomb discloses as such a lightening 
90 lightning before death] Nares A proverbial phrase, partly deduced from 
observation of some extraordinary effort of nature, often made in sick persons jUbt 
before death , and partly from a superstitious notion of an ominous and preternatural 
mirth, supposed to come on at that penod, without any ostensible reason \Dyce 
Clarke. The mingling here of words and images full of light and colour with 
the murky gray of the sepulchral vault and the darkness of the midnight church- 
yard, the blending of these images of beauty and tenderness with the deep gloom 
of the speaker’s inmost heart, form a poetical and metaphysical picture unequalled 
in Its kmd 

Cham We may note Byron’s remark, that even the scaffold echoes with 
‘ In Sir Thomas More, for instance, on the scaffold, and Anne Bol^m m the Tower, 
when grasping her neck, she remarked that it was too slender to trouble the heads- 
man much ” During one part of the French Revolution it became a fashion to 
leave some mot as a legacy, and the quantity of facetious la^ words spoken during 
that penod would form a melancholy jest-book of a consadeiable size!’ — Nate to The 
Corsaer 

93* beaaty] Steev So in Sidney’s Arcadia, b ui * Death bdEi^ aMe h> divide 
the soule, but not tibe beauty, firom her body ’ Ends 
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Thou art not conquer*d , beauty's ensign yet 

Is crimson m thy lips and in thy cheeks, 95 

And death's pale flag is not advanced there — 

Tybalt, best thou there m thy bloody sheet ? 

O, what more favour can I do to thee 

Than with that hand that cut thy youth m twain 

To sunder his that was thine enemy > lOO 

Forgive me, cousin * — ^Ah, dear Juliet, 

Why art thou yet so fair? shall I believe 


94 art"} are 

97 besf\ lyest Qq If si Ff, Rowe, 
&c Capeil h V White 
100 thtne\ ihy Ff, Rowe, &.c 
102, 103 shail amorousl Theob 


/ will deleeve. Shall I heUeve that un 
subsianitall death ts amorous QqFf, Coll 
(ed l) I will believe That amorous 
Pope, Ulr 


Mal- So Ml BaniePs Complaint of Rosamond, 1594 

* Decayed roses of discolour’d cheets 
Do yet retain some notes of former grace 
A nd ugly death sits fatre wiihm her face * Httds 

96 death's pale flag] Steev So in Daniel’s Complaint of Rosamond 

‘And nought respecting death (the last of pames) 

Plac’d his ^le colours (th’ ensign of his might) 

Upon his new-got spoil,’ &c. Huds 

Tyuwhitt An ingenious friend some time ago pointed out to me a passage of 
Manni which bears a very strong resemblance to this 

*Morie la ’nsegna sua, palhda e bianca, 

VincUnce spiegb su*l voUo mto *— 

Rtme lugubrh p 149, edit Venet 1605. iStng 

Mau Darnel, who was an Italian scholar, may have borrowed this thought from 
Manm 

Sing Daniel could not have borrowed it 

97 Tybalt, liest thou] Boswell So m the old poem 

* Ah cosin derei, Tybalt, where so thy restles spnte now be. 

With stretched handes to thee lor mercy now 1 crye. 

For that before thy kindly howre I forowJ thee to dye. 

But if with quenched lyfo not quenched be thme yr^ 

But with revengetng lust as yet thy hart be set on 

What mote axnendes, or cmell wreke desyrest thou 

To see tm me, then this which here is shewd forth to thee now? 

Who reft by ftarce of armes fiom thee thy Imng breath. 

The tsaae with his owne hand (thon seest) doth poison himselfe to death.* ISta* 
101 Fwgive me, cousin] Clarke. Inexpressibly beautiful and movmg is this 
l^etieteness of Koehoo’s in his death hour His yearning to be at peace with his foe, 
beseecfoimg pardon of him and calling him kinsman m token of final atonement, 
his foxbearance and even magnanimity towards Pans, his words of closing consid 
eration and kmdly fotreweH to his fttithful Balthasar, all combme to crown Rmeo as 
the prmce of youthful gentlemen and lovers 
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That unsubstantial Death is amorous, 

And that the lean abhorred monster keeps 

Thee here in dark to be his paramour ? J05 

For fear of that, I still will stay with thee, 

And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart ^ain here, here will I remain 

107 palace\ paliat Cambr 

108 Depart again\ See note of [throwing himself by her Capell 

102, 103 shall I amorous] Coll (ed i) Romeo first asserts that he will 
believe, then checks himself and puts it interrogatively, whether he shall believe 
that death is amorous ? 

Dyce l^RemarkSy &c , p 177] Sh was too well acquainted with the workings 
of the human mind to make Romeo *^rst assert that he will believe,* and then put 
It interrogatively , in such cases the question precedes the determination 

Sta The old copies give us a glimpse, as it were, of the author*s own manuscript 

Coll (ed 2) In our former edition we preserved both, being anxious not to 
desert the ancient authorities, but on reconsideration we are disposed to think 
Malone nght he excluded I wtll believe 

Dyce These are evidently varuz lecUones^ which, by some mistake, have bvM 
crept into the text 

103 Death is amorous] Steev Burton, in his Anatomic of Melancholy, edit 
1632, p 463, speaking of the power of beauty, tells us ‘ But of all the tales m this 
kinde, that is most memorable of Death himselfe, when he should have stroken a 
sweet young virgin with his dart, he fdl m love with the object ’ Burton refers to 
[♦the *JSpejTQ7raiypiav of* SiNG ] Angenanus, but I have met the same story m some 
other ancient book of which I have forgot the title [Sz»g 

Mal So m DaniePs Complaint of Rosamond, 1594 

*Ah, now, methinlcs, I see death dallying seeks 
To entertain itselfe in lovers sweete jdace.* Ifitels 

106 I Still Will] Sta [Note on Mer of Ven , I, i, 136] Sti/l, that is, ahvay^^ 
ever This signification of the word is frequent in Sh , although no commentator, 
that I remember, has noticed it 

Abbott {^Sh *« Grammar^ (ed 3), 1870, p 69) SitU is used for constantly^ in 
accordance with the denvahon of the word ♦ quiet,* ‘unmoved * It is now used only 
m the sense of * even now,* * even then * The connection between ‘dunng all time 
up to the present’ and ♦ even at the present’ is natural, and both meamngs are easily 
denved from the radical meaning * without moving fircan its place * Compare the 
different meamngs of dum^ donec^ Iwc, &c Thus in Ham II, li, 42 , Tr and Cres, 
IVf V, 19s , Oth I, 111, 147, Tit And III, 11, 44, Rich III IV, 111, 229 

107 palace] Steev In The Second Maiden’s Tragedy (an old MS in the 
hbrary of the Marquis of Lausdowne) monuments are styled ♦ the palaces of death * 
l&ng 

Claeke. By these few words — 2. concentraeted amalgamation of richest ^lendoars 
with dmmest obscurity — the poet Ins grandly blended im^ery in this speeca 

to a fitting climax 

108 Depart again] Cambr The Q, here reads 

24 » 
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With worms that are thy chamber-maids , O, here 

Will I set up my everlastmg rest, no 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

From this world-weaned flesh — Eyes, look your last ^ 

Arms, take your last embrace * and, lips, O you 
The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 
A dateless bargain to engrossing death ^ 1 15 

Come, bitter conduct, come, unsavoury guide ^ 

1 12 world weanedi world weaned weaned 
0 , worlds weaned world’s iiS [pours it into a Cup Capell 


* Depart againe, come lye thou m my arme, 

Heer’s to thy health, where ere thou tumblest in, 

O true Appothecane 1 

Thy drugs are quicke. Thus with a kisse I die. 

Depart againe, here, here, will I remaine, 

With wormes* &c 

The has the same reading, putting a semi colon after * againe’ in the fifth line, 
and IS followed by the F,, except that ‘annes’ is substituted for *arme’ in the first 
Ime The later Folios make no material change The reading m our text is sub- 
stantially that of and Rowe follows the Ff, and Pope pnnts 

* Depart again come lye thou m my arms, 

Here’s to thy health.— O true apothecary I 
Thy drugs are quick. Here, here will I remain. 

With worms’ &C. 

Mal. With respect to the line, * Here’s to thy health where’er thou tumblest in,' 
It IS unnecessary to inquire what was intended by it, the passage in which this line 
Is found being afterwards exhibited in another form , and being much more accu 
rately expressed m its second than its first exhibition, we have a nght to presume 
[* we have indeed ' — D yce (ed i)] that the poet intended it to appear m its second 
form, that is, as it now appears m &e text IJsTftl Dyce (ed i), Sta 

Knt The printer had probably some imperfectly erased notes of the poet on his 
copy 

Ule Probably in the actors’ copy these verses had been added without erasing 
those for which they were substituted, which might have seemed superfluous every 
actor knew well enough what it meant Hence aj^ieared the two versions in the 
text 

il<x my everlasting rest} See notes on IV, v, 6. 

Ii6 conduct] Mai* So in a fiirmer scene m this iday III, 1,120 \Stng Sta 
JEMsJ Marion, m his ^tires, 1599, uses conduct for conductor <Be thou my 
m^dmd and my gemus.' [Hdl 

Xl2^xzS. Eyes « • bark] Whithr {^Commentaryi See, p 123) The strange 
eoteldence wot been observed between this last speedi of Romeo and a former 
0^ M he anhcipates his mi^irtunes [coni I, iv, 106] The cunous reader 
wfll not fell £0 {^xserve that the ideas drawn from the Stars, the Zim, and the Sea 
ntcceed each other m both ^>eeches, m the same order, though with a different 
api^ication. The cause of Romeo^s death is to be found m the latter speech. 
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Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 

The dashing rocks thy sea-sick weary bark 

Here's to my love < \pnnks '\ — O true apothecary * 1 19 

Thy drugs are quick — ^Thus with a kiss I die 


Enter f at the other end of the churchyard ^ Friar Laurence, with a lantern, ^rom, 

and spade 


Fn L Saint Francis be my speed * how oft to-night 
Have my old feet stumbled at graves ^ — Who's there ? 

Bal Here's one, a friend, and one that knows you well 
Fn L Bliss be upon you * Tell me, good my friend, 

What torch is yond that vainly lends his light 125 

To grubs and eyeless skulls ? as I discern, 

It burneth in the Capels' monument 

Bal It doth so, holy sir, and there's my master, 

One that you love 
Fn L Who IS it ? 

Bal Romeo 

Fn L How long hath he been there ? 

Bal Full half an hour 130 


1 18 thy\ my Pope, &c CapeU, 
Dyce (ed 2) (S Walker conj ) 

1 19 [Dnnks] Dnnks the poison 
Theobald om QqFf 

120 [Dies 3 Theob Kisses her, 
and expires Capell om QqFf 

Enter ] Mai after Capell Enter 
Fner wii Lanthome, Crowe, and 
Spade QqFf 

122 After this line Steev and Var 


from (Qj), insert Who ts tt that consorts, 
so late, the dead / 

126 /] om FjjFj 

127 Cqpeld^ Capulet^s F^ Capu 
lets* Theob Johns Capulets Rowe, 

128, 129 It doth love 3 As in Johns 
One line in Qq Two, the 6rst ending 
str, in Ff, Rowe, &c 

129 that you] you dearly Pope, 
Theob Han Warb. 


though I am well aware that the word httterfy [I, iv, loSJ was suggested to the 
Poet by the impression on his mind of the peculiar speaes of death which he had 
himself destined for the character, and that it was not intentionally selected for the 
purpose of attributing to Romeo a presentiment of the mode by which the date of his 
existence was to expire This singular coincidence m the accumulation of images 
apparently so remote cannot surely be considered as the effect of chance, or as the 
product of mutation It is certainly denved from some latent association, which I 
have m vain attempted to discover There is scarcely a play of Sh.*s where we do 
not find some fiivonte vein of metaphor or alltision whudi it is distinguished 
it 8 thyj Dyce (ed 2) My” surely/ says Walk«^ (Or*/ ^a»*,&c., vol 
m, p 228), not knowing that the correction had been made long 

122. sttimbled 3 Steev This accident was reckoned ominous So m 3 Hen. 
VI rV, Til, ri \( 3 arke] Agam m Richard III III, iv, 86 Huds 
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Fn L Go with me to the vault 
Bal I dare not, sir 

My master knows not but I am gone hence , 

And fearfully did menace me with death, 

If I did stay to look on his intents 
Fn L Stay, then, I’ll go alone — Fear comes upon me, 135 
O, much I fear some ill unlucky thing 
Bal As I did sleep under this yew-tree here, 

I dreamt my master and another fought. 

And that my master slew him 

Fn L Romeo* [Advances 

Alack, alack, what blood is this, which stains lAO 

The stony entrance of this sepulchre ? — 

What mean these masterless and gory swords 


134 int€nts\ mients 

135 Stay ^ then, ‘I'B.'Siz Corn Dyce, 
White, Cambr ^ay then, Q^, Theob 
Han Warfa Johns Capell, Var Knt 
Del Sing Sta Ktly Stay then 
^ay, then Q Q^Ff, Rowe, Pope Stay, 
then. Coll Ulr Huds Hal 

Fear comes] feares conus F,, 
Rowe feares come F^F^F^ 

136 unlucky] unthnftte Q,, Coll 
Huds Hal 


^ 37 “i 39 oni B Strutt conj (ap 
Seymour) 

137 yew tree] Pope yon^ tree 
young tree QgQ^FfQ^, Rowe, Ulr 
139 Romeo f] Rowe, &c Romeo 
QqFf Romeo? Han Capell, Steev 
Mai Har Smg (ed i) Romeo — Sta 
[Advances] Mai leaves him, 
and goes forward Capell om QqFf 
Ulr follows (Qj) 


136 unlucl^] Ulr * Unthnfty,^ as an adjective to * thing,* seems to me forced, 
and must have been afterwards changed by Sh himself into unlucky 

137 yew-tree] Ulr The majonty of the edd here read ‘ yew tree’ on the sup 
position that Balthasar is speakmg of the same trees of which the County Pans had 
previously thought {V, 111, 3) Nevertheless, as I have before observed, it can 
scarcely have been Sh ’s intention to represent Balthasar and the County’s P^e as 
sleeping under the same tree^ — ^which would be almost comic m its by-play — and 
that he has therefore probably been obliged to represent the trees as different There 
IS consequently no sufficient reason to make any change here 

138 I dreamt] Steev This is one of the touches of nature that would have 
escaped the hand of any pamter less attentive to it than Sh What happens to a 
persem under the manifest mfluence of fear will seem to him, when he is recovered 
fiom it, like a dream. [^Sfer ] Homer, book 8th, represents Rhesus dying fast 
ssdeep^ an^ as it wm*e, beholding his enemy plunging a sword into his bosom Ens- 
falliii® and Darner both airland this image as very natnral , for a man m such a 

says P^ie, awakes no further than to see confusedly what environs him, 
Mid io ttok it not a reality but a vision [ Verp Huds ] bet me add that this 
passage iqjpears to have been imitated by Quintus Calaber, xui, 125 

UoTpuny ofius: opotovret x^vtipturiv ISmC 
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To lie discolour’d by this place of peace ? \Enters the Monument, 
Romeo * O, pale * — Who else ? what, Pans too ? 

And steep’d m blood ? — ^Ah, what an unkind hour 145 

Is guilty of this lamentable chance ^ — 

The lady stirs \JJuhet wakes 

Jul O comfortable fhar * where is my lord ? — 


143 [Enters ] Capell om Qq!*?, Ff and stirs Var Knt Ktly and 
Rowe, &.C Del tomb Cambr looks about her Capell 

147 [Juliet wakes ] awaking 148 where w] wher^s Ff, Rowe, 

Popt , &c rises (Q,) Ulr om Qq Pope, Han Dyce (ed 2) 


143 To he] Abbott {Sh 'n Grammar^ 1870 (ed 3), p 256) 7 b was onginally 
used not with the infinitive but with the gerund in and, like the Latin with 
the gerund, denoted a purpose Thus ^to love’ was originally ^to lovene,* i e 
(or toward') loving’ (ad amandum) Gradually, as to superseded the proper infini 
tival inflection, to was used in other and more indefinite senses, * for,’ ‘ about,’ ‘ m,’ 
as regards,’ and, in a word, for any form of the gerund as well as for the infinitive 
This gerundive use of the infinitive is common after the verb * to mean ’ — ^Ant and 
Cleo IV, 1,34. 

147 The lady stirs] Mal In the alteration of this play, as exhibited on the 
stage, Garnck appears to have been indebted to Otway, who, perhaps without any 
knowledge of the story as told by Da Porta and Bandello, does not permit Romeo 
to die before Juliet awakes [»Sz»^ Verp 

148 comfortable] Walker {^Crzt/ vol 1, p 99, Art xi) Certam words 
used with reference to the agent Thus, also, comfortahk — and in like manner 
uncomfortable and ducomfortable — are uniformly applied to a person, or to a thing 
personified, the idea of will and purpose being always implied in them Timon IV, 
111, 497 (so I would arrange the lines) 

' Had I a steward so true, so just, aud now 
So comfortable?* 

Romeo and Juliet, V, 111, 148, All’s Well, 1 , 1, 86 * Be comfortable to my mother, 

your mistress, and make much of her ’ King Lear, I, iv, 327 * yet have I 

left a daughter. Who I am sure is kind and ccnnfortable ’ (In As You Like It, n, 
VI, 9 — * For my sake be comfortable’ — ^the word seems to be used in a passive sense, 
nearly as Knight explains it, susceptible of comfort See above, ‘ comfort a little *) 
Kmg Richard II III, u, 36 * Discomfortable cousin I’ Ford, Lover’s Melancholy, 
V, 1 , see context 

— fbr, had not Rhettas 
Been always comfortable to me, certamly 
Thmgs had gtme worse.* 

Middleton, &c , Old Law, II, 11 , Moxon’s Massinger, p 423, col 2 

'In troth, Ei^ema, I have cause to we^ too 
Bu^ whmi 1 visit, X amt oomfortabljr 
And look to be so <|mted * 

Ford, Lady’s Tnal, HI, in^ near the fseginning 

' dc^t ^hou malice these extremes^ 
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I do remember well where I should be, I49 

And there I am — ^where is my Romeo ? \Notse %mthin 

Fn L I hear some noise — Lady, come from that nest 
Of death, contagion, and unnatural sleep 
A greater power than we can contradict 
Hath thwarted our intents come, come away 
Thy husband in thy bosom there lies dead , I55 

And Pans too come, 111 dispose of thee 
Among a sisterhood of holy nuns 
Stay not to question, for the watch is coming , 

150 [Noise withm ] Capell om Lady^ Pope, 6Lc noyse Lady, QqFl 

QqFf ncise^ Lady^ Rowe noue Lady, 

151 mui — Lady,} Ca.'pell nozsef Cambr 


And so, perhaps, in Milton, P L , 1077 

* And sends a comfortable heat frcan iar 
Which might supply the sun * 

And Bunjan, P P , Part II, *So I saw m my dream that they went on their way, 
and the weather was comfortable unto them * 

152 nxmatural sleep] Steey The sleep of Juliet was unnatural, being brought 
on by drugs \Pel 

Dei* In connection with death and cmtagion it means, perhaps, more probably 
that it IS unnatural to sleep m such a place of all others 

155 Thy husband dead] Mal Sh has been arraigned for departing from 
the Italian novel, m making Romeo die before Juhet awakes, and thus losing a 
happy opportunity of introducing an affecting scene But he undoubtedly had never 
read the Italian novel, or any literal translation of it, and was misled by the poem 
of Romeus and Juliet, which departs from the Italian story in this regard ISmg 
Buds 

SiKG Schlcgel remarks that ‘the poet seems to have hit upon what was best 
There is a measure of agitation, beyond which all that is superadded becomes tor- 
ture, or glides off" ineffectually from the already saturated mind In case of the cruel 
reumon of the lovers for an instant, Romeo’s remorse for his over hasty self-murder, 
Juhet’s despair over her deceitful hope, at first cherished, then annihilated, that she 
was at the goal of her wishes, must have deviated into cancatures Nobody surely 
doubts diat ^ was able to represent these with suitable force , but here everything 
was wdcome in order that we may not be frightened out of the melancholy, 
lo we wiHingiy resign ourselves, by too painful discords Why should we 

j^ill moire mpon accid«at, that ^ alr^y so guilty? Wherefore shall not the 
INirtared Romeo quictiy ‘Shake the yoke of inauspicious stars From his world 
wegnled &A?* He hdids his beloved in his arms, and, dying, cheers himself with 
a visKm of everlasting marriage She also seeks death, m a kiss, upon his lips 
These kst mcaneHts must bdong unparticipated to tenderness, that we may hold frst 
lo the tlmught, that love Hves, altboxgh the lovers persh [ Verp Buds 
[For Gamck’s version of this scene, see Appendix ] Ed 

15S watch] Mad. R has been ob^eted that there is no such establishment 
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Come, go, good Juliet, \Notse agatn’l — ^ longer stay 

Go, get thee hence, for I will not away — i6o 

What’s here ? a cup, closed m my true love’s hand ? 

Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end — 

O churl * drunk all, and left no friendly drop 
To help me after? — I will kiss thy lips , 

Haply some poison yet doth hang on them, 165 

To make me die with a restorative f Kisses him 

Thy lips are warm 

First Watch [ Witktii\ Lead, boy which way ^ 
yul Yea, noise ? then Til be bnef — O happy dagger ^ 

{Snatching Romeds dagger 


159 [Noise again Capell om Qq 

Ff, Cambr ^ 

no longer stay\ stay no longer 
Capell, Var 

[Exit ] QqFf hastily Ca 
pell Fn Lr (after line 160), Dyce, 
Cambr 

160 not away'\ notuaway F, 

163 O] Ah (Q,) Sta 

drunk lefi] White from Q,,, 
Cambr drtnke left Q^Q^Ff, Rowe, 
Knt Coll tJlr Del drtnke le(we (QJ 
Qg, Pope, &c Capell, Var Smg Huds 


Sta Dyce, Clarke, Ktly drank UJi 
Hal 

Capell, Var Knt Sing Sta, 

166 [Kisses him ] CapelL om Qq 
Ff 

167 First Watch [Within] Capell 
Enter boy and Watch Watch QqFf 

168 Yea^ noise r] Separate line, Ff 
[Snatching ] Steev taking Ro 

meo’s Capell Finding a dagger Pope, 
&c om QqFf 


m Italy Sh seldom scrupled to give the manners and usages of his own country 
to others In this particular instance the old poem was his guide ‘ The wery watch 
discharg’d did hye them home to slepe ' Again 

*Th 6 wtichemm of die towne the ^ttilst are passed bv» 

And through the gates the candlelight widnn die tombe they spye.* 

Steev In Much Ado, where the scene lies at Messina, Sh has also introduced 
watchmen, though without suggestion from any dull poon like that jtt^ referred to 
See, however, Othello, I, u, m which Malone appears to amteadict, on the steugest 
evidence, the present assertion relating to there being no watch m Italy 
Brown [‘Sh^s AutoHog Poemsl pm] If Dogberry and Veiges should be 
pronounced nothing else than the constables of tibe night in London, before the 
new police was established, I can assert that I have seen those vmy o£icers in Italy 
\Knt Verp 

Verp StiU he [Brown] does not think that Romeo and Juliet indicates any 
knowledge of Italy and Italian manners beyond what <mM be gamed from the 
original, whence the plot was taken, this play having been wntten before the penod 
m which he conjectures Sh to have visited Italy, and to have acquired some know 
ledge of the Italian language 

162 tmceless] Dvce, That is untimely 
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This IS thy sheath \Stabs herself] , there rest, and let me die 

[Falls on Romeo's body^ and dus, 

EnUr Watch, ivtik the Page of Paris 

Page This is the place , there, where the torch doth bum 
First Watch The ground is bloody , search about the church- 
yard 171 

Go, some of you, whoe’er you find attach — [Exeunt some 
Pitiful sight * here lies the county slam , 

169 This m] Tis IS *Tis in Ff, the Page Capell, from (QJ Enter Boy 
Rowe and Watch QqFf (after line 167) 

[Stabs herself 3 Kils herselfe Ff (at 170 This burn] Two lines, Ff 
the end of the line) om Qq 171 Two lines, Ff 

169 rest] (Qj) Dyce, Haz Smg about the churchyard] iht 

{ed 2), Huds Coll (ed 2), Hal church yard, about }i2LTi 
Clarke, Cham Ktly rust QqFf, et cet 172 whoe'er] whom e'er Pope, d.c 

[Falls 3 throws herself upon [Exeunt 3 Watch Han 

her Lover, and expires Capell Dies Dyce the rest enter the Tomb Ca 
White, Hal pell om Cambr 

Enter Watch 3 Enter Watch, and 

169 there rest 3 Steev The alteration from rest in (Q^) to rust in waa 
probably made by Sh when he introduced the words, * This is thy sheath ' 

Dyce Remarks' &c p 1773 *'Rest' appears to me the more natural expression 
at such a moment the thoughts of Juliet were not fikely to wander away to the 
Jtthire rusting of the dagger, she only wishes it, by resting m her bosom as in its 
sheath, to give her instant death lEuds CoU (ed 2) 

Lettsom True [MS marginal note in the present editor's copy of the above 3 
White i^Skaks Scholar') * There rust' is an obvious misprint for * There rest ' 
Dyce (ed i) I believe *rust' to be a decided error Steevens's remark [as 
abovej I do not understand 
Huds Dyce is surely nght 

Cou« (ed 2) Rust is altered to ‘resP m the (MS ), which word we, on all ac 
counts, prefer [Dyce quoted 3 It may be added that if short hand were employed 
m the onginal publication of this play, the words * rest' and rust would be spelt 
with the same letters 

White, When I was green in judgment, I hastily agreed that ‘ rust* is a misprint* 
Juhet's thou^ts do not, as Dyce says, wander they go forward, though not to the 
literal end Her imagination is exated, and, looking beyond her suicidal act, she 
se^ her dead Romeds dagger, which would otherwise rust m its sheath, rusting m 
ha: heart, and, with fierce and amorous joy, she cnes, *This is thy sheath, then 
net and let me die ' 

The expression, ^Oh, ha/^ dagger,' though meaning, «Oh, happily 
chigger** ‘oppcfftane dagg^er^ yet conv^ an mcluded sense that is m keep- 
wffib te word *rest,^ which also affords antithetical effect with *1^ me die* 
Poetically caBmg her bosom the ‘ sheath' to Romeo's dagger, * restf seems more i» 
hamumy than ^rust* with the image presented. 

prhe Tragedy here ends in Booth's Acting Copy 3 Ed 
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And Juliet bleeding, warm, and newly dead. 

Who here hath lam these two days buried — 175 

Go, tell the pnnce — run to the Capulets — 

Raise up the Montagues — ^some others search — 

{Exeunt other Watchmen 
We see the ground whereon these woes do lie , 

But the true ground of all these piteous woes 

We cannot without circumstance descry 180 

Re enter some of the Watch, with Balthasar 

Watch Here’s Romeo’s man, we found him m the 
churchyard 

First Watch Hold him in safety, till the prince come hither 


Re enter Friar Laurence, and another Watchman 

Third Watch Here is a friar, that trembles, sighs and weeps 
We took this mattock and this spade from him, 

As he was coming from this churchyard side 185 

First Watch A great suspicion stay the friar too 


Enter the Pnnce and Attendants 

Pnnce What misadventure is so early up, 
That calls our person from our morning’s rest ? 


Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, and others 

Cap What should it be that they so shnek abroad ? 


174 bleeding^ QqFf, Rowe, &c 
Com Cambr bleeding, Capell, et cet 

175 tkesel this Q,, Cambr 

1 77-1 79 search these piteous woesl 
go this piteous woe Johns conj 

X77 [Exennt ] Capell om. Cambr 
A hne here om S Walker conj 

180 Reenter ] Byce Enter 
Rowe. Enter Romeos man QqFf 

181 Two lines, FL 

182, 186 First Watch J Rowe ChieL 
watch Qq Con Ff 

182. cornel comes Rowe, v^c. 


185 churchyard^ churchyards 
churchyard"^ s Cambr 

186 tod\ too too too, too Q3Q. 

187 Scene v Pope, Han. Warb 

188 mommfsj morning 
Ulr White, Camln: 

Enter J Capell (substantially^ Ea 
ter Capels. Q^Q Enter CapnM and 
his Wife Q^FT(^ 

189 th^ so shfted} IS so shnks 
tssoshrteRd Cambr ccmj 

dkmek’l skrtke The r**t 


175. these two days] Clarri^ The tone n here made to tally with the penod 
25 T 
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La Cap The people m the street cry * Romeo/ 19c 

Some * Juliet/ and some * Pans/ and ill run 
With o{^n outcry toward our monument 

Pnnce What fear is this which startles m our ears ? 

Fmt WcUch Sovereign, here lies the County Pans slain , 

And Romeo dead , and Juliet, dead before, 195 

Warm and new kilFd 

Pnnce Search, seek, and know how this foul murder comes 
First Watch Here is a friar, and slaughter’d Romeo’s man, 
With instruments upon them fit to open 

These dead men’s tombs 200 

Cap O heaven ^ — O wife, look how our daughter bleeds ^ 
This dagger hath mista’en, for, lo, his house 
Is empty on the back of Montague, 

And IS mis-sheathed m my daughter’s bosom * 


190 Tke O the people 

QqFf, Rowe, Coll Ulr Del Sing (ed 
2), vhiite, Ktly 

193 <?«r] Capell {Johns and Heath 

conj ) ymr Q<jFf, Rowe, Ac Knt* 
Coll (ed r),Ulr Del White 
X97 Searclt\ Separate line, Ff 
198 slaughief*d\ daughter Q, 

200 Enter Capnlet and his wife 

Q.Q3 


201 O hewuen '] Separate line. Ft 
keaven\ heavens Q^, Var Cambr 
202-204. hts home And tl} the 
sheath Ltes The point Pope, &c 
204 tsj It Q^, Steev Camp Cambr 
mis sheathed'l F^ mtsheathed 
FjFjjQ^Fj musheaihd Q, mtsheatRd 

QsQ* 

ts mu sheathed’\ it u mu sheatRd 
Mommsen conj 


mentioned by the Fnar in IV, i, 105, as the one dunng which the sleeping-potion 
will take effect. 

178 We see . . lie] Dyce (ed 2) ‘Surely a line is lost previous to this, 
rising to “ But the true ground of all these piteous woes ' — ^Waucer’s *€rtt 
voL 1, p 74 

193 our ears] Ulr It is very possible that ♦youi* is a mispnnt, and that the 
more natural our is the correct reading 

Del. Johnson’s emendation 1$ sup^uous 

Hum Johnson’s change, though pmrhaps not necessary to the sense, helps it a 
good deaL 

202^ for lo, • . Montague] Mal. Th^ words are parenthetical [Sing Buds 

203. on the back] Steev. The aagger was anoently worn behind the back 
So IK The Xxmger Thou lavest die More Fool *niou Art, 1570* * Thou must weare 

sward fey thy side. And thy de^er handsumly at thy backe ’ [Sta ] Again, 
m Haaiorars Otenne, kcc , an anaent collection of satires, date ‘ See you the 
ht^ bum i&gger ed hu back T [Sing Buds 

Coll. (ed. 2). It wotdd be only waste of space to reproduce Steevens’s misquoted 
mstanoesv to ^ow that die da|g«r was cmnmonly turned behind, and worn at the 
back. The ffbctwasso 

204. IS zms-sheathad] Mcmmsen. To construe to mu-sheatht. like to mucarry 
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La Cap O me ^ this sight of death is as a bell 205 

That warns my old age to a sepulchre 

* 

Enter Montague and oviers 

Pnnce Come, Montague , for thou art early up, 

To see thy son and heir more early down 

Mon Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to-night , 

Grief of my son’s exile hath stopp’d her breath 210 

What further woe conspires against mine age ? 

Pnnce Look, and thou shalt see 

Mon O thou untaught * what manners is m this. 


206 Enter and others ] Capell 
Enter Mountague QqFf 

208 more early dcmml (Q^) Steev 
new early downe Rowe, &c 

Capell now earltng downe now 
early fallen Pope, Han 

210 After this Ime Dyce (ed 2), 
following Ritson, would insert, from 


(Qx)» And young Benvcho ts decease^ 
too 

21 1 mine’\<l^^ Thereat Rowe, 
See Capell, Knt Dyce (ed. i) 

212 Loo^"] Look tn this monumenl 

Steev conj Look here KUy Look here 
or there Dyce (ed 2) conj look 

Anon conj* 

[showing Romeo CapelL 


intransitively might he permissible, but it is a very venturesome conjecture to put the 
full form mts-sAeathid, as in the Imperfect, because Sh almost alwajrs syncopated it. 
fhe only instance in this play (IV, v, 84} is ordatnldf in Spensenan style, and this too 
in a place where has close by some gross mispnnts On the other hand, it is 
mamfestly incorrect, for the sake of the ts of Q^, to throw out the new Nommative 
it transmitted from (Q^) through Q^, and so urgently required by the construction, 
(Pope properly felt this.) The error m therefore does not consist in having the 
sjrncopated form instead of the full one, — this would be a most excessively rare error 
for Q,, — but in the omission of the little word ts after it and before mis &n€e ^ 
m his (earher) plays occasionally places the paroxytone accent cm the wmds com 
pounded with mts, for, eon, he [numerous examples are hone given by the learned 
commm^ator Ed 3, there can be no doubt, I think, that we mu^ nc^ write it*s 
mzs-skeathed^ but tt ts mts-sheatkld 

210 Qn^ . breath] Steey The line that follows this m (f^) I suppose the 
poet rejected, on his revision of the play, as unnecessary slaugMer 

Ritson The Ime which gives an account of Benvoho^s death was probably 
thrown m to account for his absence from this interest!!;^ scene. ^Dyee (ed 2) 

Ulr The pacific, considerate Benvoho, the constant eounseUm: mcderatiaiiy 
ought not to be involved in the fate whidi had over^m fhe extremes oi hate and 
passicm 

Dyce (ed. 2). I am mclmed to think that this line fiom (Q^) ought to be inserted 
in a modem text. 

213 manners isj Abbott (‘Sh *n Grammar^ (ed. 3), 1870, p 235) The 
lect-'iioun may be considered as singular is thought 
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To press before thy father to a grave ? 

^nce Seal up the mouth of outrage for a while, 215 

Till we can clear these ambiguities 
And know their spring, their head, their true descent , 

And then will I be general of your woes 
And lead you even to death meantime forbear, 

And let mischance be slave to patience — 220 

Bring forth the parties of suspicion 

Fn L lam the greatest, able to do least, 

Yet most suspected, as the time and place 

215 ouiragel outcry Coll (ed 2) (MS ) Huds Ktly 


214 before thy father] Steev So m The Tragedy of Danus, 1603 

* Ah me ! maliaous fetes haw done me wrong 
Who came first to the world should first depart 
It not becomes the old t o er live the young, 

This dealing is prepost’rous and o erthwart* \.Sing 

Mal. Again in the Rape of Lucrece 

* If children pre-de<»ase progenitors, 

We are their oflfepnng, and they none of ours.* \.Smg 

215 mouth of outrage] Coll Notes and Emend ^ &c p 394) Perhaps 
•outrage* is to be taken m the general sense of disturbance, but the (MS ) gives 
the word differently The necessity for the change is not very apparent, but, never 
theless, I^dy Capulet has exclaimed on entenng [lines 190-192 ] 

Ulr I consider this change as one which the (MS ) made out of whole cloth 
he nught have thought that • outrage* was too strong a phrase to apply to what old 
Mont^;ue has just said This is certainly true, but on the other hand, the * mouth 

mdcrj IS sheer tautology, and is besides a very strong expression, as it is scarcely 
to be assumed that old Montague had really ‘shneked out * At all events, the em 
endabon, if it be one, is unimportant 

Sing (ed. 2) A plausible conjecture, but change seems hardly necessaiy 

Huds. It is not tzsg to see what business outrage can have m such a place 

Sta. No change is needed In i Henry VI IV, 1, 126, we find the word with 
preosdy the same signification as m the present passage 

*— Are you not asbam’d, 

With this immodest, dammrous attirage 
To trouble aud disturb the kii^ and ns?* 

Byce (ed 1) It IS worth notice that Johnson {Dut sub ^Outragd) has cited a 
passage from a comparativdy recent poet (Philips) where • this word seems to be 
i^d fear mere conmaobion * [Collier’s • very specious’ change cited ] 

CoLi* (ed 2) The readmg *ouiragd (as constantly mispnnted) is almost non 
•eiase>> and CSapulet has spoken just before of the • open outcry’ which had 
wused her* The m<nA of £Ms •opmi emtery’ the Prince wished to be sealed. 

Dveat (ed. 2) Thus m a play written long after Sh ’s days. Settle’s Epmede Pro 
See, x68o, p. 30 ^Silence outrage in a jayl, away with him *’ 
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Doth make against me, of this direful murder. 

And here I stand, both to impeach and purge 225 

Myself condemned and myself excused 
Pn?ice Then say at once what thou dost know m this 
Fn L I will be brief, for my short date of breath 
Is not so long as is a tedious tale 

Romeo, there dead, was husband to that Juliet, 230 

And she, there dead, that Romeo’s faithful wife 
I married them , and their stol’n marriage-day 
Was Tybalt’s dooms-day, whose untimely death 
Banish’d the new-made bridegroom from this city , 

For whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet pined 235 

You, to remove that siege of grief from her. 

Betroth’d and would have married her perforce 
To County Pans then comes she to me, 

224 DM} Do£ ll'in 231 f^a^} tAats thaVs¥i 

235 Juliet} Julta Knt (ed i) 


228 I will be brief] Johnson It is much to be lamented that the poet did not 
conclude the dialogue with the action, and avoid a narrative of events which the 
audience already knew (ed i), Ver^ 

Mal Sh was led into this uninteresting narrative by following Romeus and 
Juliet too closely Verf 

Steev In the poem the bodies of the dead are removed to a public scaffold, and 
from that elevation is the Fnar’s narrative delivered The same circumstance is 
introduced in Hamlet Verp Coil (ed 2) 

Ulr Johnson and Malone think that Sh committed an aesthetic blunder m here 
following Brooke’s poem But they do not reflect that without this * narrative’ all 
that follows, most especially the reconciliation of the Capulets and Montagues over 
the corpses of their children, the victims of their hate, would be lost, and thereby 
the tragedy be robbed of one of its profoundest and most exquisite elements (Com- 
pare Skakespear^s Dramatic Art, p 359 ) It is, moreover, interesting to note 
that in the (Q,), where the text is everywhere shorter and more scanty, this narra- 
tive, which had to be compressed into the smallest possible compass, is even longer 
than it IS m the later editions 

White. In the two versions of this tragedy this speech differs httle m thought 
and nothing in purpose, but greatly in language In the earher it is much the 
poorer, and with a poverty of expression which is not Sh ’s at any period of his life, 
I believe it to have been patched up from memory or imperfect notes by an mfenor 
hand Notice in this speech in (Q^) the idioms * whereas’ and * for to,’ which Si 
seems so sedulously to have avmded, and which, it ^ould be observed, art found in 
all the surreptitious and muhl^ed versions of his plays, and disappear m the 
authentic eds 

236 that siege] Del. Sh has b^ore used the image of a st^e in I, i, 210 
25 * 
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And with wild looks bid me devise some means 

To nd her from this second marriage, 240 

Or m my cell there would she kill herself 

Then gave I her, so tutored by my art, 

A sleeping potion , which so took effect 
Ac I intended, for it wrought on her 

The form of death meantime I wnt to Romeo, 245 

That he should hither come as this dire night, 

239 mean 5 \ meane Q^, Cambr Pope, Han 

245 wn/] wnie Rowe (ed 2)*, 246 at Ktly 

246 as this] Allen {Notes on The Tempest Minutes of the Sk Soc of 
Fktia ,* 1866, p 12 Temp 1 , 11, 70, ‘ as, at that time’) By removing the comma 
we get an expression precisely equivalent to the as at this-hme in the Prayer Book 
Collect for Chnstmas, which (thirty odd years ago) I settled in my mind (against 
the commentators) must be a more or less precise and emphatic now I considered, 
namely, that at this time was simply equal to n<m, that as at this time was equal to 
m-now or now as, and that now as would be one of the correlatives of the recog 
nized whenas It was easy enough to go farther and say, that as at that-time would 
foe equal to as then or then as, and that then as would be the other correlative of 
tehenas I did not, indeed, imagine that either now as and then-as, or as-now and 
as then, could be found in any of our old authors, but Johnson taught me that as hou 
was used by so late a wnter as Addison, and I remembered that the exact equivalent 
of as then was current m German, under the form of alsdann There was reason 
to believe, therefore, that more such adverbial forms, with as prefixed or sufiixed — 
perhaps, even, systems of correlatives with as (analogous to whereby and thereby. 
See ) — once existed m the old colloquial language of both England and Germany 
Tormng to the Deutsches Worterbuch of the brothers Gnmm, I not only found 
(vol 1, p 258a) that als (= <w) was used with such Adverbs as yesterday, to-day, 
to-morrow, &c , in Opitz and other old authors, and to this day (vol 1, p 247a!) in 
the spoken language of the Rhine and Main lands, but also perceived that a similar 
use of as m English was known to these German philologists Verifying this state 
ment, I met in Chaucer’s Legende of Goode Women (so admirably edited by Prof 
Corson), * This thoghtfe hire was fehcite as herd (2587), * us nedeth trewely Nothing 
as noed {1491), *As-m thai-poynt Thou folwest him certayn’ (2547), and ‘ as in 
tom trusteth no man but me’ (2568) Professor Corson’s MS Select Glossary of La 
Mori d^ Arthur (kindly lent me) fhrmshes sevmiteen examples, including not only 
as at this ttme and as at that time, as to-mght and as to-morrow, but also as at bed 
and cd board In the Paston I^ers (Bohn’s ed , voL 11, p 156), the Duke of Nor 

wnlesthat *the King would have set forth as t^on Monday/ and m the Homily 
Goodr Friday (near the begmnmg) we have *as about this time ’ As then occurs 
also in Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Sermon on the Marriage Ring * ‘ because as then it was, 
whmr diey were to flie * Nor is the passage m The Temp absolutely the only one in 
which Shake^>eaze so uses as m Meas for Meas , V, 1, 70, Isabella declares Lncio 
to have been * as then the messenger,’ m Sonn xlvi, ‘ The clear eye’s moiety and 
&e dear heart’s part* m dd:ermmed ^as thus/ anil the reading ci F^m Twelfth 
^fighsfe, n, n, 33, may sted, if we consider *sudh as’ to be a ccunposite form eqmva 
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To help to take her from her borrow’d grave, 

Being the time the potion’s force should cease 
But he which bore my letter, Fnar John, 

Was stay’d by accident, and yesternight 250 

Return’d my letter back Then all alone 
At the prefixed hour of her waking 
Came I to take her from her kindred’s vault, 

Meaning to keep her closely at my cell 

Till I conveniently could send to Romeo 255 

But when I came, some minute ere the time 

Of her awaking, here untimely lay 

The noble Pans and true Romeo dead 

She wakes, and I entreated her come forth, 

And bear this work of heaven with patience 260 

But then a noise did scare me from the tomb, 

And she too desperate would not go with me, 

247 borrtyiRd’\ Oipell borrowed 257 awaking a waking Fj^ awak 
QqFf entng Q^, Var Coll Ulr Pel Sing 

252 hourl hower Huds White, Qarke, Hal ICtly 

waking awaking Rowe (ed 259 entreated her^ intreat her to 

2)*, &c Capell F^, Rowe, Pope, Han 

256 mmute"] minutes Han 261 searej searre F^F, 

lent to ‘precisely such ’ ‘Alas I our /ratify is the cause, not we. For such as we 
are made, if such we be * 

Abbott t* Shakespearian GrammaN *870, p 79) As is apparently used redun- 
dantly with definitions of tune (as ^ is used m Greek with respect to motion) It 
IS said by Halliwell to be an Eastern Counties* phrase * This is my birthday, as this 
very day Was Cassius bom ’ — Jul Csss , V, i, 72, Meas for Meas , V, 1, 74. The 
as m the first example may be intended to qualify the statement that Cassius was 
bom on ‘this very day,* which is not literally true, as meanmg ^as 1 may say ’ 
Here, and in our Collect for Christmas Pay, ‘or at this time to be bora,* as semns 
appropriate to an annwersary In the second example the meamng of ‘or then* 
is not so dear Perhaps it means ^as far as regards that occasum * CoB^?are 

* Yet God at last 

To Satan, first in sin, his doom apfhed. 

Though m mTstenons terms, P L., x, 27^ 

where *as then* seems to mean ‘for the present* So ‘as yet* me a ns *as far as 
regards time up to the present time * So in German, ‘ ais dann’ means ‘ |heii,* and 
‘als* IS applied to other temporal adverbs. As in ISaily was often prefixed 

to *As m the year of grace,* &c. *As now* is often used in Chaucer and 

earlier wnters for ‘as r^rds now,* ‘for the present-* ‘ But al that thmg I must as 
now forbere *— Chauc , Enights Tale, 27 In Rom. and Jul , V, m, 24$, as pexbaps 
loeans *as (he did come) * 

24S Being the tune] Djel^ This bdongs to ‘as this dire mght* 
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But, as it seems, did violence on herselt 
All this I know , and to the marriage 

Her nurse is privy and, if aught in this 265 

Miscarried by my fault, let my old life 
Be sacrificed some hour before his time 
Unto the ngour of severest law 

Pnnce We still have known thee for a holy man — 

Where’s Romeo’s man ? what can he say m this ? 270 

Bed I brought my master news of Juliet’s death, 

And then in post he came from Mantua 
To this same place, to this same monument 
This letter he early bid me give his father, 

And threaten’d me with death, going m the vault, 275 

If I departed not and left him there 
Pnnce Give me the letter , I will look on it — 

Where is the County’s page, that raised the watch ? — 

Sirrah, what made your master in this place? 

Page He came with flowers to strew his lady’s grave , 280 

And bid me stand aloof, and so I did 
Anon comes one with light to ope the tomb , 

And by and by my master drew on him , 

And then I ran away to call the watch 
P^nce This letter doth make good the friar’s words, 285 

264-267 All this ttme\ Arranged 269 as] an F^, Rowe, &c 

as by Pope Three lines, ending 270 %n this] (Q^) Capell to thu 

fault, Hme, in QqFf QqFf, Rowe, &c Knt Sta 

265 JIernursI\ the nurse 271 Bal] Boy Ff Peter Rowe, 

and'\ om Rowe hut Pope,&c Pope 
267 htsj Qa the The rest, Rowe, 273 place, to monument ] place 

Theob Warb Johns Knt tts Pope, To monument Q^QgQ^ 

Han 275 to Pope, &c 

272 m post] Ulr Sh uses this phrase frequently and in different connections, 
tn order to eaepress the utmost haste, probably because in his time whatever of postal 
arrangements existed were used only in the weightiest and speediest affairs 
274. This letter, &c ] S Walker {* Fers p 67 ) cites this hne as an instance 
of the frequent contraction into one syllable of certain classes of words, the greater 
part df them ccanposed of two short syllables This tabes place chiefly when thev 
are Mowed by a vowel, or when placed m monosyllabic places in the line 
27 ^* letto 1]«3 Abbott (*Sh *n Grammar (ed 3), 1870, p 346) Er, el, and 
U final are dropped or softened, especially before vowels or silent h The syllable 
er^asm letter^ is easily intercbangeable with re, as lettre In Old English, «hettre’ 
IS fimnd for ‘ b^er ^ Thus words frequently drop or soften and in like mannef 
el and le, especially before a vowel or A m the next word. 
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Their course of love, the tidings of her death 
And here he writes that he did buy a poison 
Of a poor apothecary, and therewithal 
Came to this vault to die and lie with Juliet — 

Where be these enemies ? — Capulet ^ — Montague ^ 290 

See, what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 

That heaven finds means to kill your joys with love * 

And I, for winking at your discords too, 

Have lost a brace of kinsmen all are punish'd 

Cap O brother Montague, give me thy hand 295 

This is my daughter’s jointure, for no more 
Can I demand 

Mo 7 i But I can give thee more 

For I will raise her statue m pure gold , 

That while Verona by that name is known 

There shall no figure at such rate be set 3C0 

As that of true and faithful Juliet 

297 [They shake hands ] Coll (ed Knt Sta Canibr 

2) (MS ) 300 sucJt] Qjj thom The rest, Rowe, 

298 raue\ rate QaQj &c Knt 

299 whtle'\ Rowe whiles QqFf, 301 true"} fa r Coll (MS ) Ulr 

294 brace of kinsmen] Mal Mercutio and Pans Mercutio is expressly 
called the pnnce’s kinsman in III, i, 105, and that Pans also was the pnnce’s kins 
man may be inferred from III, iv, 180, < a gentleman of princely parentage,’ and 
V, m, 75 Euds Hal 

Steev The sportsman’s term — brace, which on the present occasion is senonsly 
employed, is m general applied to men m contempt Thus Prosper© in The Tern 
pest, addressing himself to Sebastian and Antomo, says * But, you, my brace of 
lords, were I so minded,’ &c \Hal 

294 all are punished] Mommsen This contains the moral of the whole 
tragedy 

297 Can I demand] CoLl.- (ed 2) We might infer that they shook hands, or 
embraced, but the (MS ) tells it to us in so many words, in order to make sure that 
this part of the business of the scene was not neglected hy the actors 

295 O brother Montague] Coueridge Rem } vol 11, p 158) How 

|>eautiful IS the close* The spnng and the winter meet,— winter assumes the 
diaracter of spring, and spnng the sadness of winter 

301 true and faithful] Coll. Nates and Emend The words *true and 
faithful’ are indisputably tautologous, and it is not unlikely that Sh left the hne as 
we read it with the change introduced by the (MS ) We can suppose ‘ true and 
faithful’ a corruption introduced dn the firequent repetition of this popular perform 
ance, although die alliteration of ^fair and faithful’ may seem more impressive up<m 
the memory 

Coll. fed. 2 We do not run the of altering the words which the poet may 
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Cap As nch shall Romeo by his lady lie , 

Poor sacnfices of our enmity * 

Pnnce A glooming peace this morning with it brings , 

The sun for sorrow will not show his head , 30^ 

Go hence, to have more talk of these sad things , 

Some shall be pardon’d and some punished 
For never was a story of more woe 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo \Exeunt 


302 Romeo iady\ (Qx)^^ 
meos Ladies Romeo^s La- 

dies Qj Rom€d*s lady Tfaeob Warb 
Johns Romeds ladj^s Cambr 
304, glooming} gloomy F^, Dyce 


(ed 2) gloaming Taylor conj MS * 
307 ^ardon^d} pardoned Qq 
309 [Exeunt ] Exeunt omnes f f 
om Qq 


have used, at the same tune the tautology of < true and faithful^ is evident, and the 
emendation of the (MS ) plausible Even the alliteration m this line may possibly 
have recommended the words to Sh 

304 glooming] Steev To gloom is an ancient verb used by Spenser, and 
likewise m Tom Tyler and his Wife, i66l < If either he gaspeth or gloometh * 
\_Sing Huds 

White ^Gloomtd of (QJ should perhaps be followed, ‘gloommg’ being possibly 
a mispnnt induced by < morning’ in the same Ime 

307 Some shall, &c ] Steev This line has reference to the novel from which 
the fable is taken Here we read that Juliet’s female attendant was banished for 
concealmg the mamage, Romeo’s servant set at liberty because he had only acted 
m obedience to his master’s orders, the Apothecaiy taken, tortured, condemned, and 
hanged, while Fnar Laurence was permitted to retire to a hemntage m the neigh 
borhood of Verona, where he ended his life in penitence and tranquillity \Stng 
Huds Sta Clarke 

Knt The government of the Scaligers, or Scalas, commenced m 1259, when 
Mastino de la Scala was elected Podesta of Verona, and it lasted 113 years m the 
Intimate descendants of the first Podest^ [Here follows a representation of the 
tomb of this illustnous family at Verona, from an onginal sketch ] 

309 Than this, &c ] Steev Sh has not effected the alteration of this play by 
introducing any new incidents, but merely by adding to the length of the scenes 

The piece appears to have been always a very popular one Marston, in his 
Sedires, 159S, says- 

* Luscas, what s play’d to day bow I know 

I set thy Bps abroach, ffom whence doth flow 

but pure Juliet and Romeo * \JSmg 

These linos seem to have been formed on die concluding couplet of the 
|K>^ of Romem and Jnhet 

*'■"■■■ ■ among thfe morntmentes that in Verona been, 

Tbeieiis no monument more worthy of die sight» 

Then 9 die tooEdie of Jidiet and Romeus her kmght’ fiSmy 

Dr Johixson This play is one of tJrc most pleasing of our author’s performaikcea. 
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The scenes are busy and various, the incidents numerous and important, the catss 
trophe irresistibly affectmg, and the process of the action earned on with such prob- 
ability, at least with such congruitv to popular opinions, as tragedy requires 

Here is one of the few attempts of Sh to exhibit the conversation of gentlemen, 
to represent the airy spnghtliness of juvenile elegance Dryden mentions a tradi- 
tion, which might easily reach his time, of a declaration made by Sh , that ke was 
obliged to kill Mercutio in the third Act, lest he should have beef killed by him Yet 
he thinks him no suck formidable person but that he might have lived through the 
play, and dud tn hts bed, without danger to the poet Dryden well knew, had he 
been in quest of truth, m a pomted sentence, that more regard is commonly had to 
the words than the thought, and that it is very seldom to be rigorously understood 
Mercutio^s wit, gaiety, and courage will always procure him fnends that wish him a 
longer hfe but his death is not precipitated, he has lived out the time allotted him 
in the construction of the play, nor do I doubt the ability of Sh to have continued 
his existence, though some of his sallies are perhaps out of the reach of Dryden, 
whose genius was not very fertile of memment, nor ductile to humour, but acute, 
argumentative, comprehensive, and sublime 

The Nurse is one of the characters in which the author dehghted he has, with 
great subtility of distinction, drawn her at once loquacious and secret, obsequious 
and insolent, trusty and dishonest 

His comic scenes are happily wrought, but his pathetic strains are alwaj^ polluted 
with some unexpected depravations His persons, however distressed, have a con 
cett left them tn thezr misery — a miserable conceit 

Steevens This last quotation of Dr Johnson’s is also found in the Preface to 
Dryden’s Fables < Just John Littlewii in Bartholomew Fair, who had a conceit 
(as he tells you) left him in his misery, a miserable conceit ’ 

Singer This last remark of Dr Johnson’s has been answered at length, and, as 
I think, satisfactorily, by A W Schlegel in a detailed cnttcism of this tragedy, pub- 
lished in the Horen, a journal conducted by Schiller in 1794-1795, and made acces- 
sible to the English reader in Ollier’s Literary Miscellany, Part I In his Lectures 
on Dramatic Literature (vol u, p 135, Eng trans ) will be found some further sen 
Bible remarks upon the * conceits’ here stigmatized It should be remembered that 
playing on words was a veiy favonte species of wit combat with our ancestors, 
< With children, as well as nations of the most simple manneis, a great inclinati<m 
to playing on words is often displayed [they cannot therefore be both puertU and 
unnatural If the first charge is founded the second cannot be soj In Homer we 
find several examples the Books 0/ Moses, the oldest wntten memonal of the jmmi 
tive woild, are, it is well known, full of them On the other hand, poets of a very 
cultivated taste, or orators like Cicero, have delighted m them. Whoever m Richard 
the Second is disgusted with the affecting play of words of the dymg John of Gaunt 
on his own name, let him remember that the same thing occurs m the Ajax of 
Sophocles 

Coleridge {*Lit Rem ’ vol ii, p 77) The stage in Sh.’s tune was a naked nxns 
with a blanket for a curtam, but he made it a field for monarchs That law d 
nmty which has its foundations, not m the faclNsous necessity of custcan, but in 
nature itself the unity of feeling, is everywhere and at all tunes observed by Sh a 
his |days Read Romeo and Juliet, all isyoulh and spring; youth with its follies 
hs virtues, its preapitanmes , spmg with its odours, its fioweis, and its transiency, 
it ts one and the same feeling that commences, goes through, and ends the play. 
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Tlie old men, the Capulets and the Montagues, are not common old men , they have 
an eagerness, a heartiness, a vehemence, the effect of spring, with Romeo, his 
change of passion, his sudden marnage, and his rash death are all the effects ot 
youth , whilst in Juliet love has all that is tender and melancholy in the nightingale, 
all that IS voluptuous m the rose, with whatever is sweet m the freshness of spring, 
but It ends -with a long, deep sigh hke the last breeze of the Italian evening This 
unity of feeling and character pervades every drama of Sh 

SCHLEGEL Whatever is most intoxicating m the odour of a southern spnng, Ian 
guishing m the song of the nightingale, or voluptuous in the first opening of tlie 
rose, IS breathed into this poem But even more rapidly than the earliest blossoms 
of youth and beauty decay, it hurries on from the first timidly bold declaration of 
love and modest return to the most unlimited passion, to an irrevocable union then 
amidst alternating storms of rapture and despair, to the death of the two lovers, who 
still appear enviable as their love survives them, and as by their death they have 
obtained a triumph over every separating power The sweetest and the bitterest, 
fove and hatred, festivity and dark forebodings, tender embraces and sepulchres, the 
fulness of life and self annihilation, are all here brought close to each other , and 
all these contrasts are so blended, in the harmonious and beautiful work, into a unit} 
of impression that the echo which the whole leaves behind in the mind resembles t 
single but endless sigh 

Hazlitt This descnption [of SchlegePsJ is true, and yet it does not come up to 
our idea of the play For if it has the sweetness of the rose, it has its freshness 
too , if it has the languor of the nightingale’s song, it has also its giddy transport , 
if it has the softness of a southern spnng, it is as glowing and as bright There is 
nothing of a sickly, sentimental cast Romeo and Juliet are m love but they are 
not love sick Eveiythmg speaks the very soul of pleasure, the high and healthy 
pulse of the passions the heart beats and the blood circulates and mantles through 
out Their courtship is not an insipid interchange of sentiments lip deep, learnt at 
second-hand from poems and plays — ^made up of beauties of the most shadowy 
kind, of * fancies wan,* of evanescent smiles and sighs that breathe not, of delicacy 
that shnnlvs from the touch, and feebleness that scarce supports itself, an elaborate 
vacuity of thought, and an artificial dearth of sense, spirit, truth, and nature » It is 
the reverse of all this It is Sh all over, and Sh when he was young 

Hartley Coleridge Essays^ &c , vol ii, p 198) There is something hasty 
and inconsiderate m these last scenes Perhaps no human genius can grapple with 
such aggregated disaster Words cannot express the horror of such judicial calami 
ties which overswell the capacity of conscious gnef, and must needs produce mad 
ness or stupefaction, or, likely enough, demoniac scorn and laughter Tlie recon 
cihation of the parents seems to me more moral than nataral I doubt if real hatred 
IS ever cured As for the golden statues, they are not so good a monument as the 
sweetbnars growing from the common grave of hapless lovers in so many old ballads 
Garnck has certainly deepened and humanized the pathos by making Juliet awake 
befcare Romeo dies, which I believe is according to the onginal stoiy 

OlAl^BKRS. Byron, in one of his letters to Moore, says Cf the truth of Juliet’s 
^ory *hey (the Veronese) seem tenacious to a degree, — -insisting on the fact, giving 
a date ( 1 C 3 P 3 )> showing a tomb It is a plain, open, and partly decayed sar- 
i5c^)|iag»», iprA withered leaves in it, in a wild and desolate conventual garden, once 
a <OE9ndtezy, now nxmed to the very graves The situation struck me as very appro- 
priate to the legend, bemg blighted as their love 



[In the following Repnnt of the Quarto of 1597 I have adhered with the raos* 
scjopulous exactness to Mr Ashbee*s iacsunile of i866, executed under the super 
n&ion of Mr HalliwelL 

At the foot of each page will be found some of the results of a thorough colla 
tjon of Steevens^s, Mommsen^s, and the Cambridge Editors' Repnnts To give all 
the vana lectiones would be both tedious and unprofitable Steevens, for instance, 
utterly disregards the use of capital letters except for proper names Throughout 
the play I can remember but one exception, namely, * Lent' in line 932 Not even 
upon a Saint does he bestow this dignity In his stage directions proper names are 
almost uniformly pnnted in Roman letters, and in this respect he is as uniformly fol 
lowed by Prof Mommsen He furthermore separates words which are pnnted as 
one m the onginal, and unites words which are sometimes pnnted as two, e g , ska*, 
be for ‘shalbe,' and asleepe for < a sleepe ’ 

The most noteworthy discrepancy in Prof Mommsen's Reprint is the omission of 
two enaie consecutive hnes 

In the Repnnt of the Cambndge Edition I have noted only about fifty variations 
firom Mr Halliwell's Facsimile , the majonty of them are very tnflmg, and consist 
chiefly in the use of a penod for a comma, or the reverse To distinguish these two 
marks of punctuation in the thick, heavy pnntmg of the Quarto is often a matter of 
much doubt, and although the Cambndge Editors are as likely to be correct as Mr 
Ashbee, I am bound to follow the Facsimile I have not noted the runnmg together 
of separate words, because it happens to be a point upon which, m many cases, two 
persons might disagree even with the same copy before them In John Banter’s 
pnntmg office there seems to have been a plentiful lack of ‘spaces,' many a line 
being pnnted as one unbroken word 

In short, only those varm lectiones are given which seem to indicate that the 
ongmal copies from which the three Repnnts were made vary one from another 
Whenever the characters on the stage retire, and their places are taken by others, 
the Cambn<%e Editors indicate the change m the maigin by a smes of Scenes, 
from I to XXII, and they number the Imes with reference to these Scenes 
S stands for Steevens's Repnnt, 1766, M stands for Mommsen's, 1859, C repre- 
lents the Cambndge Edition, 1865 ] Ed 
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The Prologue. 


T WO houjhold Frends alike in dignitie, 

(In faire Verona, where we lay our 
From ciuill broyles broke into enmitiCy 
Whofe autU warre makes ciuill hands vncleane 
From forth the fatall loynes of thefe two foes, 

A paire of flarre-crofl Loners tooke their life 
Whofe mifadueniureSy piteous ouerthrowes^ 
(Through the continuing of their Fathers finfe, 
And death-markt paffage of their Parents rage) 
Is now the two kowres traffique of our Stage 
The which if you with patient eares attend^ 


What here we want wee' I ftudte to amend 
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The moft excellent Tragedie of 
Romeo and lultet. 


Enter 2 Seruzng-men of the Capolets 

G Regorte^ of my word He came no coales 

2 No, for if you doo, you fhould be a Collier 
I If I be in cboler, He draw 
2 Euer while you hue, drawe your necke out of the 

the collar 5 

I I flnke quickly being moou*d 
2 I, but you are not quickly moou^d to flnke 
I A Dog of the houfe of the Mountagues moues me 
2 To mooue is to flirre, and to bee valiant is to Hand 
to It therefore (of my word) if thou be mooud thou't 10 
runne away 

I There^s not a man of them I meete, but He take 
the wall of 

2 That fhewes thee a weakling, for the weakefi goes 
to the wall 

I Thats trjie, therefore He thrufl the men from the 
wall, and thrufl the maids to to the walls nay, thou fhalt 
fee I am a tall peece of iiefh 

2 Tis well thou art not fifh, for if thou wert thou 
wouldfl be but poore lohn 20 

I He play the tyrant. He firfl begin with the maids, & 
off with their hea< s 

2 The heads <f the maids? 

I I the heades if their Maides, or the Blaidenheades, 
take It in what fenc*- thou wilt 25 


ji. you Ihould] yon. Ihould M 7 mooned] raou’d S, A. D<^} Dog 



The mqft excellent Tragedte^ 


2 Nay let them take it in fence that feele it, but heere 
comes two of the Mmntagues 

Enter two Seruingmen of the Mountagues 

1 Nay feare not me I warrant thee 

2 I feare them no more than thee, but draw 

1 Nay let vs haue the law on our fide, let them begin 
firll He tell thee what He doo, as I goe by lie bite my 
thumbe, which is difgrace enough if they fuflfer it 

2 Content, goe thou by and bite thy thumbe, and ile 
come after and frowne 

i Moun Doo you bite your thumbe at vs ? 

1 I bite my thumbe 

2 Moun I but i'll at vs? 

1 I bite my thumbe, is the law on our fide ? 

2 No 

I I bite my thumbe 

I Moun I but i*ft at vs ’> Enter Beneuoho. 

z Say I, here comes my Mailers kinfman 

draw^ to them enters Tybalt, they fight, to them the 

Frtnce, Mountague, and hts wife, old Capulet and 

his wtfe^ and other Citizens and part them 

Fnnce Rebellious fubiedls enemies to peace, 

On paine of torture, from thofe bloody handes 
Throw your miftempered weapons to the ground 
Three Ciuell brawles bred of an airie word, 

By the old Capulet and Mountague, 

Haue thrice difturbd the quiet of our ftreets 
If euer you difturbe our llreets againe, 

Your hues ihall pay the ranfome of your fault 
For this time euery man depart in peace 
Come Capulet come you along with me. 

And Mouutague, come you this after noone, 

To know our ferther pleafure in this cafe. 

To old free Towne our common lodgement place, 

Once more on pame of death each man depart 

Exeunt 

M : wife. Who fet this auncient quarrel firft abroach? 
I^^eake Nephew, were you by when it began > 

Benuo Here were the feruants of your aduerfaries, 
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And yours clofe fighting ere I did approch 60 

Wife . Ah where is Romeo ^ faw you him to day ^ 

Right glad I am he was not at this fray 

Be 7 i Madame, an houre before the worfhipt funne 
Peept through the golden window of the Eafl, 

A troubled thought drew me from companie 65 

Where \ndemeath the groue Stcamoure^ 

That Weflward rooteth from the Citties fide, 

So early walking might I fee your fonne 
I diew towards him, but he was ware of me, 

And drew into the thicket of the wood 70 

I notmg his affedlions by mine owne. 

That moll are bufied when th' are mofl alcae, 

Purfued my honor, not purfmng his 

Moun Black and portentious mull this honor proue, 

Vnleffe good counfaile doo the caufe remooue 75 

Ben Why tell me Vncle do you know the caufe? 

Enter Romeo 

Moun I neyther know it nor can leaxne of him 
Ben See where he is, but Hand you both afide, 
lie know his gneuance, or be much denied 

Mount I would thou wert fo happie by thy flay So 

To heare true fhrift Come Madame lets away 
Benuo Good morrow Cofen 
Romeo Is the day fo young? 

Ben But new flroke nine 

Romeo Ay me, fad hopes feeme long S$ 

Was that my Father that went hence fo fall? 

Ben It was, what forrow lengthens Romeos houres? 

Rom Not hauing that, which hauing makes them 
Ben In loue (fhort. 

Ro Out DO 

Ben, Of loue 

Ro Out of her fauor where I am in ioue 
Ben Alas>that loue fo gentle in her view. 

Should be fo tyrranous and rough in proofe 

Ro Alas that loue whofe view is muffled Ml, ^5 

Should without law^ giue path-waaes to our will 
Where fliall we dme? Gods me, what fray was here? 

Yet tell me not for I haue heard it all, 

66 Suammre\ licamonre S Qtties] cities S,M 
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Heres much to doe with hate, but more with loue 
Why then, O brawling loue, O louing hate, 

O anie thing, of nothing firll create * 

O heauie iightnes ferious vanitie * 

Milhapen Caos of bell feemmg thmges, 

Feather of lead, bright fmoke, cold fire, ficke health, 
Still waking lleepe, that is not what it is 
This loue feele I, which feele no loue in this 
Doell thou not laugh ? 

Ben No Cofe I rather weepe 
Rom • Good hart at what? 

Ben At thy good hearts opprefsion 
Ro Why fuch is loues tranfgrefsion, 

Gnefes of mine owne he heauie at my hart, 

Which thou wouldll propagate to haue them prell 
With more of thine, this griefe that thou hall Ihowne, 
Doth ad more griefe to too much of mine owne 
Loue IS a fmoke raifde with the fume of fighes 
Being purgde, a fire fparkling in louers eyes 
Being vext, a fea raging with a louers teares 
What IS It elfe ? A madnes moll difcreet, 

A choking gall, and a prefeniing fweet Farewell Cofe 
Ben ’ Nay He goe along 
And if you hinder me you doo me wrong 
Ro Tut I haue loll my felfe I am not here. 

This is not Borneo^ hee’s fome other where 

Ben Tell me in fadnes whome Ihe is you loue ? 

Ro What lhall I grone and tell thee ? 

Ben Why no, but fadly tell me who 
Ro Bid a fickman in fadnes make his will 
Ah word ill vrgde to one that is fo ill 
In fadnes Cofen I doo loue a woman 

Ben I aimde fo right, when as you faid you lou'd 
Ro A nght good mark-man, and Ihee’s faire I loue 
Ben A right faire marke faire Cofe is foonefl hit 
But in that hit you miffe, fhee’le not be hit 
With Cuptds arrow, fhe hath Ihanaes wit, 

And in ftrong proofe of chaflitie well armM 
Gaanfl Gnftds childifh bow fhe hues vnharm'd, 

SbeeTe not abide the hedge of louing tearmes, 

Nor ope lap to Saint feducing gold, 
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Ah fhe IS rich m beautie, only poore, 140 

That when Ihe dies with beautie dies her flore Exeu 
Enter Counhe Pans, old Capulet 
Of honorable reckoning are they both, 

And pittie tis they hue at ods fo long 
But leaning that, what fay you to my fute ? 

Cafu What Ihould I fay more than I faid before, 145 

My daughter is a flranger m the world, 

Shee hath not yet attamde to fourteene yeares 
Let two more fommers wither in their pride, 

Before Ihe can be thought fit for a Bride 

Pans Younger than fhe are happie mothers made ii;o 

Cap But too foone marde are thefe fo early maned 
But wooe her gentle Fans, get her heart, 

My word to her confent is but a part 
This night I hold an old accuflom’d Feafl, 

Whereto I haue inuited many a guell, X55 

Such as I loue yet you among the flore, 

One more mofl welcome makes the number more 
At my poore houfe you fhall behold this night, 

Earth treaddmg flars, that make darke heauen light 

Such comfort as doo lufly youngmen feele, lOo 

When well apparaild Aprill on the heele 

Of lumping winter treads, euen fuch delights 

Amongfl frefh female buds fhall you this night 

Inherit at ray houfe, heare all, all fee, 

And like her mofl, whofe mente mofl fhalbe 105 

Such amongfl view of many myne beemg one, 

May Hand in number though in reckoning none 
Enter Sermngman 

Where are you firra, goe trudge about 
Through faire Verona flreete, and feeke them out* 

Whofe names are written here and to them fay, 170 

My houfe and welcome at their pleafure flay 

Exeunt 

Ser • Seeke them out whofe names are wntten here, 
and yet I knowe not who are wntten here I mufl to 
the loomed ^ leame of them, thaPs as much to fay, as 
the Taylor wtmk meddle with his Laile, the Shoomaker 175 
with his needle, the Painter with his nets, and the Fifhef 
with his PenfiE, I mufl to the Itamed 


167 Serumgm<m\ Setumgmm S M 174 as the Taylor] the tayte S, 
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Enter Benuoho and Romeo 
Ben Tut man one fire burnes out anothers burning 
One paine is ieffned with anothers anguifh 
Tume backward, and be holp with backward turning, 
One defperate griefe cures with anothers languifh 
Take thou fome new mfedlion to thy eye. 

And the ranke poyfon of the old will die 

Romeo Your Planton leafe is excellent for that 
Ben For what? 

Romeo For your broken fhm 
Ben Why Romeo 2xt thou mad ? 

Rom Not mad, but bound more than a mad man is 
Shut vp m prifon, kept without my foode, 

Whipt and tormented, and Godden good fellow 
Ser Godgigoden, I pray fir can you read, 

Rom I mine owne fortune in my miferie 
Ser Perhaps you haue learned it without booke 
but I pray can you read any thing you fee ? 

^ Rom I if I know the letters and the language 
Seru Yee fay honeftly, reft you merrie 
Rom. Stay fellow I can read 

He reads the Letter 

S Etgneur Martmo and kis wife and daughters^ Countie 
Anlelxne and hts beauteous fijlers^ the Ladie wtddow of 
Ytramo, Seigneur Placentio, and hts louehe Neeces^ 
Mercutio and Jm brother Valentine, mine vncle Capu- 
let his wife and daughters^ my fatre Neece Rofaline and 
Lma^ Seigneur Valentio and his Cofen Tibalt, Lucio 
and the huehe 

A faire alTembly, whether Ihould they come? 

Ser Vp 

"Rjo Whether to fupper? 

Ser To ow^ houfe 
'Ro Whofe houfe ? 

Ser My Mafters 

Ra Indeed I Ihould haue askt thee that before 
Ser Now iPe tel you without asking My Mafter is 
the great nch Cafulet, and if you be not of the houfe of 
Mom&^ies, I pray come and cnifii a cup of wind. Eeft 
you meme. 

Ben. At this feme auncient feaft of 
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of Romeo and Juliet 


Sups the faire 'Kofahne whom thou fo loues 
With all the admired beauties of Verona^ 

Goe thither and with vnattamted eye, 

Compare her face with fome that I lhall (hew, 220 

And I will make thee thinke thy fwan a crow 
Ro When the deuout religion of mine eye 
Maintames fuch fallhood, then tume teares to fire, 

And thefe who often drownde could neuer die, 

Tranfparent Heretiques be burnt for hers 225 

One fairer than my loue, the all feeing fonne 
Nere faw her match, hnce firfl the world begun 
Ren Tut you faw her faire none els being by. 

Her felfe poyfd with her felfe m either eye 

But in that Cnflall fcales let there be waide, 230 

Your Ladyes loue, againll fome other maide 

That I will fhew you fhming at this feall, 

And Ihe fhall fcant Ihew well that now feemes bell 
Rom He goe along no fuch light to be Ihowne, 

But to reioyce in fplendor of mine owne 235 

Enter CapuUts wife and Nurce 
Wfe Nurce wher*s mv daughter call her forth to 
mee 

Nurce Uow by my maiden head at iwelue year e old I 
bad her conu^ what Lamb^ what Ladie bird^ God forbid 
Whef^s this girle ? what luliet Enter luhet 240 

Juliet How now who cals ? 

Nurce Your Mother 

Jul Madame I am here, what is your will ? 

VV This IS the matter, Nurfe giue leaue a while, we 
mufl talke m fecret Nurce come back again I haue re- 245 
membred me, thouTe heare our counfaile Thou know 
efl my daughters of a prettie age 

Nurce Fatih Jean teU her e^e vnto a ^oure 
Wife Sheets not fourteene 

Nnrce Jle lay fourteene of my teetk^ and yet to my 250 
Uem be it jfoken^ J home but fmtre, Jkeds not fomdeene 
Horn long is it now to Lammas-tide ? 

Wife* A fetnight and odde dayes- 

225 heis] hers C 

23S All the Norse^s speeches are pouted m Rcaa m 5 
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Nurce Euen or odde^ of all dayes tn the yeare come 
Lammas Eue at night Jhall Jke he fourteene Sufan and Jhe 255 
God rejl all Chrtjhan foules were of an age Well Sufan ts 
with Gody jhe was too good for me But as I fatd on Lam- 
mas Eue at night Jhall Jhe be fourteene^ that Jkall Jliee ma- 
ne 1 rememhir it well Tts fince the Earth-quake nowe 
ieauen yeares, and ^le was weand I neuer fiall forget zt^ of 260 
all the dates of the yeare vpon that day for I had then laid 
wormewood to my dug^ fitting zn the fun vnder the Doue- 
koufe wall My Lord and you were then at Mantua, nay I 
do bears a brazne But as I fazdy when zt did taji the worm- 
wood on the ntfiple of my dug, dr felt it bitter, pretty fooh 265 
to fee it ieachze and fall out with Dugge Shake quoth the 
Doue-houfe twos no need I trow to bid me trudge, and fince 
that time it is a leauen yeare for then could luliet Jtande 
high lone, nay by the Roode, Jhee could haue wadled vp and 
downe, for euen the day before Jhee brake her brow, and then 270 
my husband God be with his Joule, hee was a merrze man 
Doji thou fall forward luhet ? thou wilt fall backward when 
thou haft more wtt wilt thou not Itdiet ? and by my holli- 
dam, the pretty foole left crying and fatd I To fee how a 
teaji Jhall come about, I warrant you if I Jhould hue a hun- 275 
dred yeare, I neuer Jhould forget it, wilt thou not luliet? 
and by my troth Jhe Jhnted and cned I 

luhet And ftmt thou too, I prethee Nurce fay I 
Nurce • Well goe thy waies, God marke thee for his 
grace, thou wert the prettiefi Babe that euer I nurjl, might 280 
I but hue to fee thee married once, I haue my wijh 

Wife • And that fame marriage Nurce, is the Theame 
I meant to talke of Tell me luhet, howe Hand you af- 
fedled to be married ? 

lul It IS an honor that I dreame not off 285 

Nurce An honor f were not I thy onely Nurce, I 
would fay thou hadfifuckt wifedome from thy Teat 

Wife Well girle, the Noble Countie Pans feekes 
thee for his Wife 

Nurce A man young Ladie, Ladie fuch a man as all 290 
the world, why he is a man of waxe 

Wife Veronaes Summer hath not fuch a flower. 

Nurce Nay he ts a flower, in faith a very flower^ 

Wife Well luhet, how like you of Fans loue 
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of Romeo mid Juliet 

Juliet He looke to like, if looking liking moue, 
g;ut no more deepe will I engage mine eye, 

Then your confent giues flrength to make it fiie 

Enter Clowne 

Clowne Maddamyou are cald far^ fupper ts readte, 
the Nurce curji in the Rantrie, all thinges in extreamitief 
make haji for J mujl be gone to watte 

Enter Maskers with Romeo and a Page 
Ro What fhall this fpeech beefpoke for our excufe ? 
Or lhall we on without Apologie 

Benuoleo The date is out of fuch proiixitie, 

Weele haue no Cupid hudwinckt with a Scarfe, 

Bearing a Tartars painted bow of lath. 

Scaring the Ladies like a crow keeper 
Nor no withoutbooke Prologue faintly fpoke 
After the Prompter, for our entrance 
But let them meafure *vs by what they will, 

Weele meafure them a meafure and begone 

Rom A torch for me I am not for this aumbhng, 
Beeing but heauie I will beare the light 

Mer Beleeue me Romeo I raufl haue you daunce 
Rom Not I beleeue me you haue dancing fhooes 
With nimble foies, I haue a foule of lead 
So flakes me to the ground I cannot flirre 
Mer Glue me a cafe to put my vifage m, 

A vifor for a vifor, what care I 
What curious eye doth coate deformitie 

Rom Glue me a Torch, let wantons light of hart 
Tickle the fenceles rufhes with their heeles 
For I am prouerbd with a Grandfire phrafe, 
lie be a candleholder and looke on. 

The game was nere fo faire and I am done 

Mer Tut dun^s the moufe, the Cunflab^es old word 
If thou beefl Dun, weele draw thee from the mire 
Of this furreuerence loue wherein thou flickfl 
Leaue this talke, we burne day light here 

Ri»5« Nay thats not fo Mer I meane fir m delay. 
We bume mr lights by night, like Lampes by dzy. 

Take our good meaning for our ludgement fits 
Three times a day, ere once in her right wits 
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The mojl excellent Tragedte^ 


'Rmt So we meane well by going to this maske 
But tis no wit to goe 

Mer Why may one aske? 335 

'Bj>m I dreamt a dreame to night 

Mer And fo did I ^om Why what was yours ? 

Mer That dreamers often lie (true 

'Bsjom In bed a fleepe while they doe dreame things 

Mer Ah then I fee Queene Mab hath bin with you 340 

Ben Queene Mab whats Ihe ? 

She IS the Fames Midwife and doth come 
In fhape no bigger than an Aggat flone 
On the forefinger of a Burgomafler, 

Drawne with a teeme of little Atomi, 345 

A thwart mens nofes when they lie a fleepe 
Her waggon fpokes aremade of fpmners webs. 

The couer, of the winges of Graflioppers, 

The traces are the Moone-lhine watrie beames, 

The collers cnckets bones, the lafli of filmes, 350 

Her waggoner is a fmall gray coated file, 

Not halfe fo big as is a little worrae, 

Pickt from the lalie finger of a maide, 

And m this fort fhe gallops vp and downe 
Through Loners braines, and then they dream of loue , 355 

0*re Courtiers knees who flrait on curfies dreame 
O’ re Ladies lips, who dreame on kiffes flrait 
Which oft the angrie Mab with bliflers plagues, 

Becaufe their breathes with fweet meats tainted are 
Sometimes fhe gallops ore a Lowers lap, 

And then dreames he of fmelling out a fute. 

And fometime comes fhe with a tithe pigs taile, 

Tickling a Parfons nofe that lies a fleepe. 

And then dreames he of another benefice 
Sometime fhe gallops ore a fouldiers nofe, 

And then dreames he of cutting fcyraine throats. 

Of breaches ambufcados, countermines. 

Of healthes fkte fadome deepe, and then anon 
Drums in his eare at which he flartes and wakes. 

And fi«Feares a Praier or two and fleepes againe 
This IS that Mab that makes maids lie on their backes. 
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Cap Will you tell me that it cannot be fo. 

His fonne was but a Ward three yeares agoe, 

Good youths I faith. Oh youth^s a lolly thing 

^om What Ladie is that that doth inrich the hand 
Of yonder Knight ? O ihee doth teach the torches to 
burne bright ^ 

It feemes Ihe hangs vpon the cheeke of night, 

Like a rich lewell m an Aeihiops eare, 

Beautie too rich for vfe, for earth too deare 
So flunes a fnow-white Swan troupmg with Crowes, 

As this faire Ladie ouer her fellowes Ihowes 
The meafure done, lie watch her place of (land. 

And touching hers, make happie my rude hand 
Did my heart loue till now? Forfweare it fight, 

I neuer faw true beautie till this night 

Ttb This by his voice fiiould be a Mountague^ 
Fetch me my rapier boy What dares the flaue 
Come hither couer’d with an Anticke face. 

To fcome and leere at our folemnitie ? 

Now by the flocke and honor of my km. 

To ilrike him dead I hold it for no fin 

Ca " Why how now Cofen, wherfore florme you fo 
Tt Vncle this is a Mmntague our foe, 

A villaine that is hether come m fpight. 

To mocke at our folemnitie this night 
Ca Young Romeo ^ is it not? 

Tt It is that villame Romeo (man, 

Ca Let him alone, he beares him like a portly gentle- 
And to fpeake truth, Verona brags of him, 

As of a vertuous and well gouem’d youth 
I would not for the wealth of all this towne. 

Here in my houfe doo him difparagement 
Therefore be quiet take no note of him, 

Beare a faare prefence, and put off thefe frownes. 

An ill befeemmg femblance for a feall 

5T, It fits when fuch a villaine is a gueft. 

He not indure him 

Ca He lhalbe indured, goe to I fay, he fliall. 

Am I the Mailer of the houfe or you? 

Ycm*le not indure him ? God lhall mend my foule 
Youle make a mutenie amongll my guells. 
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You’le fet Cocke a hoope, you*le be the man 

Tt Vncle tis a ihame 455 

Ca Goe too, you are a faucie knaue, 

This tricke will fcath you one day I know what, 

Weil faid my hartes Be quiet 

Mone light Ye knaue, or I will make you quiet (tmg, 

Tibalt Patience perforce with wilfull choller mee- 460 
Makes my flefh tremble in their different greetings 
I will withdraw, but this intrufion lhall 
Now feeming fweet, conuert to bitter gall 

Rom If I prophane with my vnworthie hand, 

This holie Ihrine, the gentle fmne is this 465 

My lips two blulhing Pilgrims ready Hand, 

To fmooth the rough touch with a gentle kiffe 

lull Good Pilgnme you doe wrong your hand, too 
Which mannerly deuotion ffiewes in this (much. 

For Saints haue hands which holy Palmers touch, 470 

And Palme to Palme is holy Palmers kiffe 

Rom Haue not Saints lips, and holy Palmers too ? 
luh Yes Pilgnme lips that they muff vfe m praier 
Ro Why then faire faint, let lips do what hands doo, 

They pray, yeeld thou, leaft faith tume to difpaire 475 

lu Saints doe not mooue though grant nor praier 
forfake 

Ro Then mooue not till my praiers effedl I take 
Thus from my lips, by youm my fin is purgde 

lu Then haue my lips the fin that they haue tooke 4^0 
Ro Sinne from my lips, O trefpaffe fweetly vrgde ♦ 

Gme me my finne againe 

lu You kiffe by the booke 
Nurfe Madame your mother calks 

Rom What is her mother? 4 i 5 S 

Nurfif Marne Batckeler her mother ts the JLad$e of ike 
koufCf and a good Lady^ and a wife^ and a vertuous I nurfi 
her daughter that you talkt wtthall^ I tell you , he that can 
lay hold of her Jkall home the cJunkes 

Vsjom Is ihe a Mmntague? Oh deare account. 

My life is my §oes thrall 

Ca : Nay gentlemen prepare not to be gone, 
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Ths mojl excellent Tfagedte^ 


We haue a tritog foolilh banquet towards 

They whifper in his eare 
I pray you let me intreat you Is it fo ^ 

Well then / thanke you honed Gentlemen, 495 

I promifej^QU^t-fer your company, 

I Wj^uWrhaue bin a bed an hoxire agoe 
Light to my chamber hoe 

Exeunt 

lul Nurfe, what is yonder Gentleman ? 

Nur The fonne and heire of old Tiberio 500 

lul Whats he that now is going out of dore^ 

Nur That as I thtnke is yeng Petruchio (dance ? 
lul Whats he that followes there that would not 
Nur I know not 


lul Goe leame his name, if he be maned, 505 

My graue is like to be my wedding bed 

Nur His name is Romeo ana a Mountague, the onely 
fonne of your great enemte 
Jul My oneiy Loue fprung from my onely hate, 

Too early feene vnknowne and knowne too late , 510 

Prodigious birth of loue is this to me. 

That I ihould loue a loathed enemie 
Nurfe* Whats this I whats that? 
lul Nothing Nurfe but a rime I learnt euen now of 

oue I danct with 515 

Nurfe Come your mother fates for yoUy Be goe a long 
with you Exeunt 

Enter Romeo alone 

Ro Shall I goe forward and my heart is here? 

Tume backe dull earth and finde thy Center out 
Enter Bemtolio Mercutio 

Ben Romeo, my cofQii Romeo 520 

Mer Deed thou heare he is wife, 

Vpon my life he hath stolne him home to bed 

Ben He came this way, and leapt this Orchard wall 
Call good Mercutio 


Mer. Call, nay He coniure too 
Romeo^ madman, humors, pafsion, liuer, appeare thou in 
likenes of a figh fpeuk but one rime & I am fatiffied, cry 
but ay me Pronounce but Loue and Doue, fpeake to 
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my goffip Venus one faire word, one nickname for her 
purblmde fonne and heire young Abraham Cuptd hee 530 
that Ihot fo tnm when young Ehng Copketua loued the 
begger wench Hee heares me not I comure thee by 
Rofahndes bright eye, high forehead, and fcarlet lip, her 
prettie foote, flraight leg, and quiuermg thigh, and the 
demames that there adiacent he, that in thy hkeneffe 535 
thou appeare to vs 

Ben If he doe heare thee thou wilt anger him 
Mer But this cannot anger him, marrie if one fhuld 
raife a fpint in his Millns circle of fome llrange faihion, 
making it there to lland till (he had laid it, and coniurde 54^ 
It downe, that were fome fpite My muocation is faire 
and honefl, and in his Millns name I comure onely but 
to raife vp him 

Ben Well he hath hid himfelfe amongH thofe trees, 

To be conforted with the humerous night, 545 

Blmde in his loue, and bell befits the darke 

Mer If loue be blind, loue will not hit the marke. 

Now will he lit vnder a Medler tree, 

And wilh his MiHris were that kmde of fruite, 

As maides call Medlers when they laugh alone 55c 

Ah Romeo that Ihe were, sh. that Ihe were 

An open Bt eeetera, thou a poprm Peare 

Romeo God night, iPe to my trundle bed 

This field bed is too cold for mee 

Come lets away, for tis but vaine, 555 

To feeke him here that meanes not to be found 
Ro He lells at fears that neuer felt a wound 
But foft, what light forth yonder window breakes? 

It IS the Eall, and luhet is the Sunne, 

Arife faire Sunne, and kill the enmous Moone 560 

That IS alreadie ficke, and pale with griefe 
That thou her maid, art far more faire than Ihe 
not her maide lince Ihe is enmous, 

Her veftall huene is but pale and greene, 

And none but fooles doe weare it, call it off 563 

She fpeakes, but fhe fayes nothing What of that ? 

Her eye dxfcourfeth, I will anfwere it 
I am too bold, tis not to me fhe fpeakes, 
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The m&fi excellent Tragedie^ 


Two of the faired llarres m all the skies, 

Haumg fome bufines, doe entreat her eyes 
To twinckle m their fpheares till they retume 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head, 

The brightnes of her cheekes would Ihame thofe liars 
As day-light doth a Lampe, her eyes m heauen, 

Would th rough the airie region flreame fo bright. 

That birdes would fing, and thinke it were not night 
Oh now fhe leanes her cheekes vpon her hand , 

I would I were the gloue to that fame hand, 

That I might kiffe that cheeke 
lul Ay me 

Ram She fpeakes, Oh fpeake againe bright Angell 
For thou art as glorious to this night beeing ouer my 
As IS a winged meffenger of heauen (head, 

Vnto the white vpturned woondring eyes. 

Of mortals that fall backe to gaze on him. 

When he beflndes the iafie pacing cloudes, 

And fades vpon the bofome of the aire 

lul Ah Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo? 
Denie thy Father, and refufe thy name. 

Or if thou wilt not be but fworne my loue, 

And iFe no longer be a Cqpulef 

Rom Shall I heare more, or fhall I fpeake to this? 
lul Tis but thy name that is mine enemie 
Whats Mountague ? It is nor hand nor foote, 

Nor axme, nor face, nor any other part 
Whats m a name ? That which we call a Rofe, 

By any other name would fmell as fweet 
So Romeo would, were he not Romeo cald, 

Retaine the diume perfedlion he owes 
Without that title Romeo part thy name, 

And for that name which is no part of thee. 

Take all I haue 

Rom ’ I take thee at thy word. 

Call me but loue, and iVe be new Baptifde, 

Henceforth I neuer will be Romeo 

lu What man art thou, that thus beskrind m mght, 
Ik)ell Humble on my counfaile? 

Ro By a name I know not how to tell thee 
My name deare Saint is hatefull to my felfe, 

Becaufe it is an enemie to thee 
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Had I It wntten I would teare the word 

lul My eares haue not yet drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongues vtterance, yet I know the found 
Art thou not Romeo and a Mountague2 

Ro Neyther faire Saint, if eyther thee difpleafe. 615 

lu How camfl thou hether, tell me and wherfore? 

The Orchard walks are high and hard to dime. 

And the place death confidering who thou art, 

If any of my kinfmen finde thee here 

Ro By loues light winges did I oreperch thefe wals, 620 
For Home limits cannot hold loue out, 

And what loue can doo, that dares loue attempt. 

Therefore thy kinfmen are no let to me 

lul If they doe finde thee they will murder thee 
Ro Alas there lies more pemll in thine eyes, 620 

Then twentie of their fwords, looke thou but fweete, 

And I am proofe againfl their enmitie (here 

lul I would not for the world they Ihuld find thee 
Ro • I haue nights cloak to hide thee from their figftt, 

And but thou loue me let them finde me here 630 

For life were better ended by their hate, 

Than death proroged wanting of thy loue 

lu By whofe directions foundll thou out this place 
Ro By loue, who firfl did prompt me to enquire, 

I he gaue me counfaile and I lent him eyes 635 

I am no Pilot yet wert thou as farre 
As that vail fiiore, walht with the furthefl fea, 

I would aduenture for fuch Marchandife 

lul Thou knowll the malke of night is on my face, 

Els would a Maiden blulh bepamt my cheeks 640 

For that which thou hafte heard me fpeake to night. 

Fame would I dwell on forme, feme fame denie, 

What I haue fpoke but farewell complements 
Doefl thou loue me ? Nay I know thou wilt lay I, 

And I will take thy word but if thou fwearll, 641; 

Thou maiell prone felfe 
At Loners penuries they fay ^oue fmiks 
Ah gentle Romo, if thou loue pronounce it fiuthfully 
Or if thou tiunke I am too ^ely wonne, 

H'e firowne and By thee nay and be peruerfe, 

So thou wilt wooe but els not for the world, 
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Th€ moJI excellent Tragedte^ 


Tn truth faire Mouniague^ I am too fond, 

And therefore thou matell thmke my hauiour light 
But trull me gentleman He proue more true, 

Than they that haue more cunning to be flrange 
I Ihould haue bm llrange I mull confeffe, 

But that thou ouer-heardll ere I was ware 
My true loues Pafsion therefore pardon me, 

And not impute this yeeldmg to light ioue. 

Which the darke night hath fo discouered 
Ro By yonder blelTed Moone I fweare, 

That tips with filuer all thefe fruit trees tops 

lul O fweare not by the Moone the vnconllant 
That monthlie changeth m her circled orbe, (Moone, 
LeaH that thy Ioue proue likewife variable 
Re Now by 

ful Nay doo not fweare at all, 

Or if thou fweare, fweare by thy glorious felfe, 

Which art the God of my Idolatrie, 

And H’e beleeue thee 

Re If my true harts Ioue 
Rtl - Sweare not at ai, though I doo loy in 
I naue fmall loy in this contra<£l to night, (thee. 

It IS too ralh, too fodaine, too vnaduifde, 

Too like the lightmng that doth ceafe to bee 
Ere one can fay it lightens I heare fome comming, 

Deare Ioue adew, fweet Meuntague be true, 

Stay but a little and il’e come againe 

Re. O blelTed bleffed night, I feare being night, 

All this IS but a dreame I heare and fee. 

Too fiattenng true to be fubllantiall 

lul Three wordes good Romee and good night m 
If that thy bent of ioue be honourable ? (deed 

Thy puipofe marriage, fend me word to morrow 
By one that il’e procure to come to thee • 

Where and what time thou wilt performe that right, 

And al my fortunes at thy foote iFe lay, 

And follow thee my Lord through out the world 

Re: Jjme goes toward Ioue like fchoole boyes from 
their bookes, 

ait lone from Ioue, to fchoole with heauie lookes 
Jul « RenuCf Remee^ O for a falkners voice, 
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To lure this Taffell gentle backe agame 
Bondage is hoarfe and may not crie aloud, 

Els would I teaxe the Caue where Eccho lies 695 

And make her aine voice as hoarfe as mine, 

With repetition of my Romeos name 
Romeo? 

Ro It is my foule that calles vpon my name, 

How filuer fweet found louers tongues m night 700 

lul • Romeo ? 

Ro Madame 

lul At what a clocke to morrow lhall I fend ? 

Ro At the houre of nine 

lul^ I will not faile, tis twentie yeares till then 705 

Buomeo I haue forgot why I did call thee backe 
B.om Let me flay here till you remember it 
ltd I fhall forget to haue thee flill flaie here, 

Remembnng how I loue thy companie 

Rom And iVt flay flill to haue thee fliil forget, 710 

Forgetting any other home but this 

lu • Tis almofl morning I would haue thee gone, 

But yet no further then a wantons bird, 

Who lets It hop a little from her hand, 

Like a pore prifoner in his twifled giues, 715 

And with a filke thred puls it backe agame, 

Too louing lealous of his libertie 
Ro Would I were thy bird 
lul Sweet fo would I, 

Yet I fhould kill thee with much chemfhing thee 720 

Good night, good night, partmg is fuch fweet forrow, 

That I fhall fay good night till it be morrow (breafl, 

Bmn Sleepe dwell vpon thine eyes, peace on thy 
I would that I were fleep and peace of fweet to reft 
Now will I to my Ghoftly fethers Cell 725 

His help to crane, and my good hap to tell 

Enter Erter Franas (Dwight, 

Frier ^ The gray eyM mome fmiles on the frowning 
Checkring the Eaft^e douds with ftreak^ of light. 

And fiec^ed darkenes like a drunkard reeles, 

From forth daies path, and Tttans fiene wheeles 
Now ere the Stmne aduance his burning eye. 

The world to cheare, and nights darke dew to dne. 

We mull vp fill this oafier Cage of ours. 
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The tnqft excdknt Tragedt€, 


With balefoll weeds, and precious luyced flowers, 

Oh mickle is the powerfiill grace that lies 735 

In hearhes, plants, flones, and their true qualities 
For nought fo vile, that vile on earth doth hue, 

But to the earth fome fpeciall good doth giue 
Nor nought fo good, but flraind from that faire vfe, 

Reuolts to vice and flumbles on abufe 740 

Vertue it felfe tumes vice being mifapplied. 

And vice fometimes by action dignified 
Within the infant nnde of this fmall flower, 

Poyfon hath refidence, and medecme power 

For this being fmelt too, with that part cheares ech hart, 745 

Being tailed flaies all fences with the hart 

Two fuch oppofed foes incampe them Hill, 

In man as well as herbes, grace and rude will. 

And where the worfer is predominant, 

Full foone the canker death eats vp that plant 750 

Good morrow to my Ghollly ConfefTor 
Fn Benediate^ what earlie tongue fo foone faluteth 
Yongfonne it argues a dillempered head, (nie? 

So foone to bid good morrow to my bed 

Care keepes his watch in euerie old mans eye, 755 

And where care lodgeth, deep can neuer he 
But where vnbrufed youth with vnlluft braines 
Doth couch his limmes, there golden lleepe remaines 
'Dierefore thy earlines doth me affure, 

Thou art vprowf M by fome dillemperature 760 

Or if not fo, then here I hit it ngh 
Our ’Romeo hath not bin a bed to night 

Ro The lall was true, the fweeter reft was mine 
Fr God pardon fin, wert thou with Rofahnef 
Ro With Rofahne my Ghollly father no, 76^ 

Ihaueforgotthatname,andthatnameswoe (then ? 

Fn Thats my good fonne but where hall thou bin 
Ro I tell thee ere thou aske it me agame, 

I haue bin feallmg with mine enemie 

Where on the fodaine one hath wounded mee 770 

Thats by me wounded, both our remedies 
With in thy help and holy phificke li^, 

I beare no hatred blefied man for loe 
My mtercelsion likewife Ileades my foe. 
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Frier Be plame m> fonne and homely in thy drift, 775 
Ridling confefsion findes but ridlmg fhrift 

'^m Then plainely Imow my harts deare loue is fet 
On the faire daughter of rich Capulet 
As mine on hers, fo hers likewife on mine, 

And all combind, faue what thou mufl combine 780 

By holy marriage where, and when, and how, 

We met, we woo’d, and made exchange of vowes, 

Il’e tell thee as I paffe But this I pray. 

That thou confent to marrie vs to day 

Fn Holy S Francis , what a change is here ? 785 

Is 'B.ofahne whome thou didft loue fo deare 
So foone forfooke, lo yong mens loue then lies 
Not truelie in their harts, but in their eyes 
lefu Manay what a deale of brine 

Hath walht thy fallow cheekes for Ro/alme? 790 

How much fait water call away in wafle, 

To feafon loue, that of loue doth not tafle 
The funne not yet thy fighes from heauen cleares, 

Thy old grones ring yet in my ancient eares. 

And loe vpon thy cheeke the ftaine doth fit, 795 

Of an old teare that is not walht off yet 
If euer thou wert thus, and thefe woes thine, 

Thou and thefe woes were all for 'Rof aline, 

And art thou changde, pronoimce this fentence then 
Women may fal, when ther’s no flrength in men 800 

Bum Thou chidll me oft for louing Bofahne 
Fr For doating, not for louing, pupiU mine 
Rom And badft me bune loue 
Fr Not in a graue, 

To lay one m another out to haue, 805 

Rom I pree thee chide not, Ihe whom I loue now 
Doth grace for grace, and loueforloue allow 
The ciher did not fo 
Fr* Oh flie knew well 

Thy Icme did read by rote, and could not fpell 810 

But come yong Wauerer, come goe with mee, 

In one refpedfe lie thy afeiftmit bee 
For this alhaimce may fo happie proue. 

To tome your Houlholds ranwir to pure loue Mxeunt. 
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The excellent Tragedti, * 


Enter Mercutio, Benuolio 

Mer Why whats become of Romeo? came he not 
home to night? 

Ben Not to his Fathers, I fpake with his man 

Mer Ah that fame pale hard hearted wench, that Ro* 
Torments him fo, that he will fure run mad {f aline? 

Mer Tybalt the Kinfman of olde Capolei 
Hath fent a Letter to his Fathers Houfe 
Some Challenge on my life 

Ben Romeo will anfwere it 

Mer I, anie man that can wnte may anfwere a letter 

Ben Nay, he will anfiivere the letters mailer if hee bee 
challenged 

Mer Who, Romeo? why he is alreadie dead llabd 
with a white wenches blacke eye, Ihot thorough the eare 
with a loue fong, the verie pinne of his heart cleft with the 
blmde bow-boyes but-lhaft And isheaman to encounter 
T)^balt? 

Ben Why what is Tybalt? 

Mer More than the prince of cattes I can tell you Oh 
he is the couragious captaine of complements Catfo, he 
fightes as you fing pncke-fong, keepes time dyllance and 
proportion, rells me his minum reft one two and the thirde 
m your bofome, the very butcher of a filken button, a Duel- 
lift a Duellift, a gentleman of the very firft houfe of the firft 
and fecond caufe, ah the immortall Paffado, the Punto re- 
uerfo, the Hay 

Ben The what? 

Me The Poxe of fuch limping antique affedlmg fan- 
tafticoes thefe new tuners of accents By lefu a very good 
blade, a very tall man, a very good whoore Whv graund- 
lir is libt this a miferable cafe that we ftiould be ftil afflidled 
with thefe ftrange flies thefe falhionmongers, these par- 
donmees, that ftand fo much on the new forme, that they 
cannot fitte at eafe on the old bench Oh their bones, theyr 
bones 

Bm. Heere comes Romeo 

Mer: Without his Roe, like a dryed Henng Oflefli flefh 
hxm art thou iflufied Sxrra now is he for the numbers that 
Petrarch flowdin Laura to his Lady was but a kitchm 
dnKlg, yet fte had a better loue to berime her . Dido a dow- 
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dy Cleopatra a Gypfie, Hero and HeUen hildmgs and Iiarle- 855 
tnes Thtfbte agray eye or fo, but not to the purpofe Signior 
Komeo bon lour, there is a French curtefie to your French 
flop yee gaue vs the counterfeit fairely yeftemight 
Rom What counterfeit I pray you^ 

Me The flip the flip, can you not conceiue ? oOo 

Rom I cry you mercy my bufmes was great, and in fuch 
a cafe as mine, a man may flraine curtefie 

Mer Oh thats as much to fay as fuch a cafe as yours wil 
conflraine a man to bow in the hams 

Rom A moil curteous expofition 865 

Me Why I am the very pmke of curtefie 
Rom Pmke for flower? 

Mer Right 

Rom Then is my Pumpe well flour’d 
Mer Well faid, follow me nowe that lefl till thou haft 870 
worne out thy Pumpe, that when the Angle foie of it is worn 
the left may remame after the weanng folie finguler 

Rom O Angle foald left folie finguler for the finglenes 
Me Come between vs good Benuoko, for my wits fade 
Rom Swits and fpurres,fwits & fpurres, or lie cry a match 875 
Mer Nay if thy wits runne the wildgoofe chafe, I haue 
done for I am fure thou haft more of the goofe m one of 
thy wits, than I haue m al my fine Was I with you there for 
the goofe? 

Rom Thou wert neuer with me for any thing, when 880 
thou wert not with me for the goofe 

Me He bite thee by the eare for that left. 

Rom Nay good goofe bite not 
Mer Why thy wit is a bitter fweeting, a moft (harp fauce 
Rom • And was it not well feru’d in to a fweet goofe? 885 
Mer Oh heere is a witte of CheuereU that ftretcheth 
fiom an ynch narrow to an ell broad ^ 

Rom * I ftrelcht it out for the word broad, which added to 
the g<x>fe, proues thee 6ire and wide a brc^ goofe 

Why is not this better now than groning for lone ? 890 
why now art them fodalfle, now art thou thy felfe, nowe art 
thou what them art, as wd by arte as nature. This dnueling 
loue IS like a great naturall, that mm vp and downe to hide 
his bable in a hole 

Ben • Stop there 39 S 
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Me Why thou wouldfl haue me llopp my tale agamft 
the haire 

Ben Thou wouldft haue made thy tale too long ^ 

Mer Tut man thou art decerned, I meant to make it 
(hort, for I was come to the whole depth of my tale? and goo 
meant indeed to occupie the argument no longer 
Rem Heers goodly geare 

Enter Nurfe and her man 
Mer A fade, a fade, a fade 
Ben Two, two, a Ihirt and a fmocke 
Nur Peter, pree thee giue me my fan 905 

Mer Pree thee doo good Peter, to hide her face for 
her fanne is the fairer of the two 

Nur God ye goodmorrow Gentlemen 
Mer God ye good den faire Gentlewoman 
Nur Is It godyegooden I pray you 910 

Mer Tis no ieffe I allure you, for the baudie hand of 
the diail is euen now vpon the pncke of noone 
Nur Fie, what a man is this? 

Rom A Gentleman Nurfe, that God hath made fox 
himfelfe to marre 913 

Nur By my troth well faid for himfelfe to marre 
quoth he? I pray you can anie of you tell where one maie 
finde yong Romeo f 

Rom I can hut yong Romeo will bee elder when you 
haue found him, than he was when you fought him I am 920 
the yongeft of that name for fault of a worfe 
Nur Well faid 

Mer Yea, is the word well? mas well noted, wife- 
ly, wifely 

Nu If you be he fir, I defire fome conference with }e 925 
Ben O, belike fhe meanes to mmte him to fupper 
Mer So ho A baud, a baud, a baud 
Rom Why what haft found man? 

Mer No hare fir, vnlefte it he a hare m a lenten pye, 
that xs fomewhat ftale and hoare ere it be eaten 930 

He wal&es fy them, and Jmgs 
And an olde hare hore, and an olde hare hore 
is vene good meate in I^ent 
But a hare thats hoare is too much for a fcore, 
if It hore ere it be fpent 
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Youl come to your fathers to fupper ? 931; 

Rom I will 

Mer Farewell ancient Ladie, farewell fweete Ladie 
Exeunt Eenuolto, Mercuiio 

Nur Marry farewell Fray what faucie marchant was 
this that was fo full of his roperipe? 

Rom A gentleman Nurfe that loues to heare himfelfe 94c 
talke, and will fpeake more m an houre than hee will lland 
to in a month 

Nur If hee fland to anie thing againft. mee, He take 
him downe if he were lullier than he is if I cannot take him 
downe, He finde them that Khali I am none of his Hurt- 945 
gills, I am none of his skames mates 

She tumes to Peter her man 

And thou like a knaue mull Kland by, and fee euery lacke 
yfe me at his pleafure 

Pet I fee no bodie vfe >ou at his pleafure, if I had, I 
would foone haue drawen you know my toole is as foone 950 
out as anothers if I fee time and place 

Nur Now afore God he hath fo vext me, that euene 
member about me quiuers fcuruie lacke But as I faid, my 
Ladie bad me feeke ye out, and what Khee bad me tell yee, 
that He keepe to my felfe but if you Khould lead her into a 955 
fooles paradice as they faye, it were a verie groffe kinde of 
behauiour as they fay, for the Gentlewom an is yong Now 
if you Khould deale doubly with her, it were vene weake 
dealing, and not to be offered to anie Gentlewoman 

Rom Nurfe, commend me to thy Ladie, tell her I pro- 96c 
teft* 

Nur • Good heart yfaith He tell her fo oh Khe will be 
a io3duU woman 

Rom Why, what wilt thou tell her? 

Nur That you doo protefl- which (as I take it) is a 965 
Gentlemanlike proffer 

Rom Bid her get leaue to morrow morning 
To come to Khnft to Fner Lmrenee cell 
And ftay thou Nurfe behinde the Abbey wall, 

My manlhall come to thee, and bnng along 970 

The cordes, mmde like a tackled ffaire, 

Which to thehi^top-gsdiant of myioy 
Muft be my ©andb< 3 ; in the fmet night 
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Hold, take that for thy pames 

Nur No, not a penie truly. 975 

I fay you lhall not chufe 
Well, to morrow morning Ihe lhall not faile 
Farewell, be truftie, and He quite thy paine Exit 
take my fanne, and goe before Ex omnes 

Enter luhet 

yul The clocke llroke nine when I did fend my NurUe 980 
In halfe an houre (he promid to retume 
Perhaps (he cannot (inde him Thats not fo. 

Oh (he IS lazie, Loues heralds (hould be thoughts, 

And runne more fwift, than hadie powder herd, 

Doth hurrie from the fearfull Cannons mouth 985 

Enter '^urfe 

Oh now (he comes Tell me gentle Nurfe, 

What fayes my Loue? 

Oh I am weane, let mee red a while Lord how 
my bones ake Oh wheres ray man / Giue me fome aqua 
vitae 99a 

lul I would thou hadd my bones, and I thy newes 
Nizr Fie, what a launt haue I had and my backe a to- 
ther fide, Lord, Lord, what a cafe am I in 

yul But tell me fweet Nurfe, what fayes 'Rjemeo? 

'Nur Rtmee, nay, alas you cannot chufe a man Hees 995 
no bodie, he is not the Flower of curtefie, he is not a proper 
man and for a hand, and a foote, and a baudie, wel go thy 
way wench, thou hast it ifaith Lord, Lord, how my head 
beates/ 

lul What of all thisf tell me what fayes he to om: ma- 1000 
nage/ 

Nur Marry he fayes like an honed Gentleman, and a 
kinde, and I warrant a vertuous wheres your Mother/ 
lul Lord, Lord, how odly thou replied / He faies like a 
kmde Gentleman, and an honed, and a vertuous, wheres 1005 
your mother/ 

Nur Marry come vp, cannot you day a wife / is this 
the pouiteffe for mme akmg boan^/ next arrant youl haue 
done, euen doot your felfe. 

Bd Nay day fweet Nurfe, I doo mtreate Aee now, 

What fayes my Loue, my LwJ, my 

Goe, hye you draight to Fnar Zmrenee CeB, 

And frame a fade that you mud goe to (hnd 
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There llayes a Bndegroome to make you a Bride 
Now comes the wanton blood vp in your cheekes* 

I muH prouide a ladder made of cordes. 

With which your Lord mull clime a birdes nefl foone 
I muft take paines to further your delight. 

But you mull beare the burden foone at night 
Doth this newes pleafe you now ? 

lul. How doth her latter words reuiue my hart 
Thankes gentle Nurfe, difpatch thy bufmes, 

And He not faile to meete my 'Rjomeo Exeunt 

Enter Romeo, Frier 

Rom Now Father Laurence, in thy holy grant , 
Conlills the good of me and luhet 

Fr Without more words I will doo all I may, 

To make you happie if in me it lye 

Rom This morning here Ihe pointed we Ihouid meet. 
And confumate thofe neuer parting bands, 

Witnes of our harts loue by loyning hands, 

And come Ihe will 

Fr I gefle Ihe will indeed, 

Youths loue is quicke, fwifter than fwifteil fpeed 

Rnter luhet famewhat fafi, and embraceth Romeo* 

See where Ihe comes 

So light of foote nere hurts the troden flower 
Of loue and loy, fee fee the foueraigne power 
lul Romeo 

Rom My luhet welcome As doo wakmg eyes 
(Cloafd in Nights myfts) attend the frohcke Day, 

So Romeo hath expedled luhet. 

And thou art come 

I am (if I be Day) 

Come to my Sunne flime foorth, and make me flure 
Rom: All beauteotK feimes dwelleth in thine e3res 
lui * Romeo from thme ail bnghtnes doth anfe 
F^ • Corns wantons, come, the lleaiing houres do palte 
Defer imbracements till feme fitter tune, 

Part for a while, you lhall not be alone. 

Till holy Qmrch haue loynd ye both m one 

Rom Lead holy Father, all delay feemes long. 
lu£ Make hafl, make had, this hngring doth vs wrong 
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Fr O, foft and faire makes fweetefl worke they fay 
Hail IS a common hmdrer in croffe way Exeutd omnes 

Enter Benuolw^ MercuUo 

Ben I pree thee good Mercutio lets retire, 

The day is hot, the Capels are abroad 1055 

Mer Thou art like one of thofe, that when hee comes 
into the confines of a tauerne, claps me his rapier on the 
boord, and fayes, God fend me no need of thee and by 
the operation of the next cup of wine, he drawes it on the 
drawer, when indeed there is no need 1060 

Ben Am I like fuch a one ^ 

Mer Go too, thou art as hot a lacke being mooude, 
and as foone mooude to be moodie, and as foone moodie to 
be mooud 

Ben And what too? 1065 

Mer Nay, and there were two fuch, wee fhould haue 
none Ihortly Didll not thou fall out with a man for crack- 
ing of nuts, hauing no other reafon, but becaufe thou hadfl 
hafill eyes? what eye but fuch an eye would haue pickt out 
fuch a quarrel! ? With another for coughing, becaufe hee 1070 
wakd thy dogge that lay a lleepe in the Sunne ? With a 
Taylor for wearing his new dublet before Ealler and 
with another for tying his new fiioes with olde nbands 
And yet thou wilt forbid me of quarrelling 

Ben By my head heere comes a Capolet 1075 

Enter Tybalt 

Mer By my heele I care not 
Tyb: Gentlemen a word with one of you 
Mer. But one word with one of vs? You had bell couple 
It with fomewhat, and make it a word and a blow 

Tyb • I am apt enough to that if I haue occafion loSo 

Mer. Could you not take occafion I 
lyb Mercutta thou conforts with Borneo} 

Mer: Confort Zwounes confort?the Haue wil make fid- 
lers of vs If you doe firra, look for nothing but difcord For 

my fiddle-fticke 1085 

Enter 'Bumeo 

Well peace be with you, heere comes my man 
Mer • Rit He be hanged if he weare your lyuery ♦ Mary 
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go before into the field, and he may be your follower, fo m 
tnat fence your worfhip may call him man 

7 y^ Bu?meo the hate I beare to thee can affo )rd no bet- 1090 
ter words then thefe, thou art a villaine 

Rom Tybalt the loue I beare to thee, doth excufe the 
appertaining rage to fuch a word villaine am I none, ther- 
fore I well perceme thou knowfl me not 

Tyb Bace boy this cannot feme thy tume, and therefore 1095 
drawe 

I doe protefl I neuer iniured thee, but loue thee bet- 
ter than thou canfl demfe, till thou fhalt know the reafon of 
my loue 

Mer OdifhonorablevilefubmifTion Allajiockadoconm iiou 
it away You Ratcatcher, come backe, come backe 
lyb What wouldefl with me ? 

Mer Nothing King of Cates, but borrow one of your 
nine hues, therefore come d^awe your rapier out of your 
fcabard, leafl mine be about your eares ere you be a ware, 1105 
Rom Stay Ttbalt^ hould Mercuho Benuoho beate 
downe their weapons 

TthaU vnder Romeos arme thrujls Mer-- 
cutiOf m and ftyes 

Mer Is he gone, hath hee nothing ? A poxe on your 
houfes. 

Rom What art thou hurt man, the wound is not deepe iiio 
Mer Noe not fo deepe as a Well, not fo wide as a 
bame doore, but it will ferae I warrant What meant you to 
come betweene vs? I was hurt vnder your anne 
Rom I did all for the bell 

Mer* Apoxe of your houfes, I am fairely drefl Surra 1115 
goe fetch me a Surgeon 
B(^ I goe my Lord 

Mer I am pepperd for tins world, I am fped yfaith, he 
hath made wormes meate of me, & ye aske for me to mor- 
row you lhall finde me a graue-man A poxe of your houfes, 1120 
I {hail be feirely mounted vpon foure mens fhoulders For 
your houfe of the Moum^gues and the Ca^o^ts and then 
fome pealantly r(^ue, fome Sexton, fome bafe fiaue fhall 
write my Epila]^, th/t T^baB <^me and broke the Pnnees 
Lawes, and Merc^Uo was flmne for the firft and fecond rr25 
csaife, Wher*s tile Scirgeon $ 
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Boy Hee’s come fir 

Mer Now heele keepe a mumbling in my guts on the 
other fide,come Benuoho^loxid. me thy hand a poxe of your 
houfes Exeunt 1130 

Rom This Gentleman the Princes neere Alie 
My very frend hath tane this mortall wound 
In my behalfe, my reputation llaind 
With Ttbalis ilaunder, Tybalt that an houre 
Hath beene my kinfman. Ah luhet 1135 

Thy beautie makes me thus effeminate, 

And m my temper foftens valors (leele 


Enter Benuolw 

Ben Ah Romeo Romeo braue Mercutto is dead. 

That gallant fpirit hath afpir’d the cloudes, 

Which too vntimely fcomd the lowly earth 1140 

Rom This dales black fate, on more daies doth depend 
This but begins what other dayes mull end 


Enter TtbaU 

Ben Heere comes the furious Tibalt backe againe 
Rom A hue in tryumph and Mercutio flame/ 
Away to heauen refpeftiue lenity 
And fier eyed fury be my condudl now 
Now Tibalt take the villame backe againe, 

Which late thou gau’ft me for Mercutios foule. 

Is but a little way aboue the cloudes, 

And flaies for thine to beare him company. 

Or thou, or I, or both lhall follow him 


Eighty TtbaU faUes 

Ben Romeo away, thou feell that TtbaU^s flame, 
The Citizens approach, away, begone 
Thou wilt be taken 

Bjim Ah I am fortunes flaue 


Enter Citizens 


Exeunt 


iiSS 


Watch Wher’s he that flue Mercutio ^ TybaU that vil- 
lame? 

'Ben There is that HybaU 
Vp firm goe with vs 
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Enter Fnnee^ Capoleis wife 
Pry Where be the vile beginners of this fey? 

Ben Ah Noble Prince I can difccuer aJ 
The moll vnlucky mannage of this brawie 
Heere lyes the man flame by yong 
That flew thy kinfman brane MercuftOy 

M Tibalty Tybalt, O my brothers child, 

Vnhappie fight? Ah the blood is fpilt 
Of my deare kinfman, Prince as thou art true 
For blood of ours, fhed bloud of Mountagem 
Pry Speake Bemiolto who began this fray / 

Ben Tibalt heere flame whom 'Rxmeos hand did flay 
"Rjomeo who fpake him fayre bid him bethinke 
How nice the quarrell was 
But TibaU flill perfifling m his wrong, 

The flout Mercuito drewe to calme the florme, 

Which 'Romeo feeing cal’d flay Gentlemen, 

And on me cry’d, who drew to part their flrife, 

And with his agill axme yong Romeo, 

As fail as tung crydepeace, fought peace to make 
While they were enterchangmg thrufls and blows 
Vnder yong Romeos laboring arme to part. 

The furious Tybalt call an enmous thrufl. 

That nd the life of flout Mercutio 
With that he fled, but prefently retumM, 

And with his rapier biaued 'Romeo 
That had but newly entertain’d reuenge 
And ere I could drawforth my rapyer 
To part their furie, downe did Tybalt fall, 

And this way Romeo fled 

Mo He IS a Mountagem and fpeakes partiall. 

Seme twentie of them fought m this blacke flnfe • 

And all thofe twenty could but kill one life. 

I doo intreate fweete Pnne^ thoult lullice giue, 

Rmeo flew Tybalt, Romeo may not hue 
Prtn And for that ofience 
Immedh^ely we doo exde him hmee 
I hane an irfereE m your hates proceeding. 

My blood fior your rude braules doth lye a bleeding 
But lie amerce you with fo large a fine, 

Ihat you fhall ^ repest the Ioffe of mine 
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I will be deafe to pleading and excufes. 

Nor teaxes nor prayers lhall purchafe for abufes 
Pittie fhall dwell and goueme with vs Hill * 

Mercie to all but murdrers, pardoning none that kill 

Exeunt 07 nnes 

Enter luhet 

lul Gallop apace you fiene footed fteedes 
To Phoebus manfion, fuch a Waggoner 
As Phaeton^ would quickly bring you thether. 

And fend m cloudie night immediately. 

Enter Nurfe wringing her hands ^ with the ladder 
of cor des in her lap 

But how now Nurfe O Lord, why lookfl thou fad? 

What haft thou there, the cordes? 

Nur I, I, the cordes alacke we are vndone, 

We are vndone, Ladie we are vndone 

lul What dmell art thou that torments me thus? 
Nutf Alack the day, hees dead, hees dead, bees dead 
yul This torture ftiould be roard m dif mail hell 
Can heauens be fo enuious? 

Nur Romeo can if heauens cannot 
I faw the wound, I faw it with mine eyes, 

God faue the lample, on his manly breaft 
A bloodie coarfe, a piteous bloodie coarfe, 

All pale as afties, I fwounded at the fight 
lul Ah Romeo, Romeo, what difafter hap 
Hath feuerd thee from thy true yuhet? 

Ah why fhould Heauen fo much confpire witn Woe 
Or Fate enuie our happie Marriage, 

So foone to funder vs by timelefie Death? 

Nur O Tybalt, Tybalt, the beft frend I had, 

O honeft Tybalt, curteous Gentleman. 

lul What ftorme is this that blowes fo contrarie, 

Is Tybalt dead, and Romeo murdered 
My deare loude coufen, and my deareft Lord 
Then let the trumpet found a generall doome, 

Tbefe two being dead, then lining is there none 
Nur Tybalt is dead, and Romeo banifhed, 

Romeo that mindred him is baniflied 

lul Ah heauens, did Romeos hand Ihed Tybalts blood? 
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Nur It did, it did, alacke the day it did 
lul O ferpents hate, hid with a fiownng face 

0 painted fepulcher, including filth 

Was neuer booke containing fo foule mattter, 

So fairly bound Ah, what meant Romeo? 1240 

Nur There le no truth, no faith, no honeflie in men 
All falfe, all faitb^ca, periurde, all forfworne 
Shame come to Romeo 

lul A blifter on that tung, he was not borne to fhame 
Vpon his face Shame is afhamde to fit 1245 

But wherefore villaine didfl thou kill my Coufen? 

That villaine Coufen would haue kild my husband 

All this IS comfort But there yet remames 

Worfe than his death, which fame I would forget 

But ah, It preffeth to my memorie, 1250 

Romeo is banifhed Ah that word Banifhed 

Is worfe than death Romeo is banifhed. 

Is Father, Mother, Tybalt^ lubet^ 

All killd, All flame, all dead, all banifhed 
Where are my Father and my Mother Nurfe? 1255 

Nur Weeping and waylmg ouer Tybalts coarfe 
Will you goe to them? 

lul I, I, when theirs are fpent. 

Mine fhall be fhed for Romeos banifhment 

N«r Ladle, your Romeo will be here to night, 1200 

He to him, he is hid at Laurence Cell 

lul Doo fo, and beare this Ring to my true Knight, 

And bid him come to take his lafl farewell Exeunt 

Enter Fner 

Fr Romeo come forth, come forth thou fearful! man, 
Afflidtion IS enamourd on thy parts, 1265 

And thou art wedded to Calamitie 

Enter Romeo 

Rom Father what newes, what is the Pnnees doome. 

What Sorrow cranes acquaintance at our hands. 

Which y^ we know not 

Fr- ToofeftuJiar 1270 

Is my yong fonne with fuch fowre cempame 

1 bring thee tiding of the Pnnees doome 

Rom What leffe than doomes day is the Pnnees doome ? 
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Fr A gentler mdgement vanifht from his lips. 

Not bodies death, but bodies banilhment 1^75 

^imn Ha, Banifhed? be mercifull, lay death 
For Exile hath more terror m his lookes. 

Than death it felfe, doo not fay Banifliment 
Fr Hence from Verona art thou banilhed 
Be palicnt, for the world is broad and wide r 280 

'Bjm There is no world without Verona walls. 

But purgatorie, torture, hell it felfe 

Hence banilhed, is banifht from the world 

And world exilde is death Calling death banilhment, 

Thou cutH my head off with a golden axe, 1285 

And fmileff vpon the llroke that murders me 

Fr Oh monllrous finne, 0 rude vnthankfulnes 
Thy fault our law calls death, but the milde Prince 
t Taking thy part) hath ruthd alide the law, 

And turnd that blacke word death to banilhment 1290 

This IS meere mercie, and thou feell it not 

Rom Tis torture and not mercie, heauen is heere 
Where luhet hues and euene cat and dog, 

And little moufe, euene vnworthie thing 

Liue here in heauen, and may looke on her, 1295 

But "Bjmea may not More vahditie. 

More honourable Hate, more courtlhip hues 
In camon flyes, than "Romea they may feaze 
On the white wonder of faire luhets skinne, 

And Ileale immoi^ail kiffes from her lips , X300 

But Komeo may not, he is banifhed 
Flies may doo this, but I from this mull fiye 
Oh Father hadll thou no llrong poyfon mixt. 

No lharpe ground knife, no prefent meane of death. 

Though nere fo meane, but banilhment 1305 

To torture me withall ah, banilhed 
O Fner, the damned vfe that word in hell 
Howling attends it How hadll thou the heart, 

Being a Diuine, a ghollly ConfelTor, 

A inne aMoluer, and mj frend profell, 1310 

To mangle me with that word, Banilhment / 

Fr, Thou fond mad man, heare me but fpeake a word. 

"Bjim O, thou wilt talke againe of Banilhment 
Fr • He giue thee armour to heare off this word, 
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Aduerfitjes fweete milke, philofophie, 1315 

To comfort thee though thou be banifhed 
^Bdom Yet Banifhed ? hang vp philofophie, 

VnleiTe philofophie can make a yuhet^ 

Difplant a Towne, reuerfe a Princes doome, 

It helpes not, it preuailes not, talke no more 1320 

Fr O, now I fee that madmen haue no eares 
Rom How fhould they, when that wife men haue no 
eyes 

Fr Let me difpute with thee of thy eftate 
Rom Thou canll not fpeak of what thou doll not feele 1325 
Wert thou as young as I, luhet thy Loue, 

An houre but married, Tybalt murdred 
Doting like me, and like me banilhed, 

Then mightll thou fpeake, then mightft thou teare thy 

hayre 1330 

And fall vpon the ground as I doe now, 

Takmg the meafure of an vnmade graue 

Nurfe knocbf^s 

Fr 'Romeo anfe, lland vp thou wilt be taken, 

I heare one knocke, arife and get thee gone 

Nu Hoe Fryer 1335 

Fr Gods will what wilfulnes is this? 

Shee knockes agatne 
Nur Hoe Fryer open the doore, 

Fr By and by I come Who is there/ 

Nur • One from Lady luhet 

Fr Then come neare 1340 

Nur Oh holy Fryer, tell mee oh holy Fryer, 

Where is my Ladies Lord?Wher's Romeol 

Fr Tliere on the ground, with his owne teares made 
drunke* 

Nur: Oh he is euen in my Miftreffe cafe 1345 

lufl in ter cafe.Oh wofidl fimpathy, 

Pltteot^ predicammt, fo lyes fliee. 

Weeping and blubbring, blubbnng and weqnng: 

Stand vp. Hand vp, lland and you be a man 
For luhefs lake, for her lake nfe and Hand, 

Why Ihonld you Mi into deep an O- 

He rtfes 


Romeo Nurle 
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Nur Ah fir, ah fir Wei death’s the end of all 
'Bum Spakefl thou of luhet^ how is it with her^* 

Doth file not thmke me an olde murderer, 1355 

Now I haue fiainde the childhood of her loy. 

With bioud remou’d but little from her owne? 

Where is file? and how doth fhe^ And what fayes 
My conceal’d Lady to our canceld loue? 

Nur Oh file faith nothing, but weepes and pules, 1360 
And now fals on her bed, now on the ground, 

And Tybalt cryes, and then on Romeo calles 

As if that name fiiot from the deadly leuel of a gun 
Did murder her, as that names curfed hand 
Murderd her kinfman Ah tell me holy Fryer 1361; 

In what vile part of this Anatomy 
Doth my name lye /Tell me that I may facke 
The hatefull manfion/ 

He offers to Jlab ktmfelfe^ and Nurfe fnatches 
the dagger away 

Nur Ah? 

Fr Hold, flay thy hand art thou a man? thy forme 1370 
Cryes out thou art, but thy wilde atStes denote 
The vnrefonable fiiryes of a beafi 
Vnfeemely woman in a feeming man. 

Or ill befeeming beafi m feeming both 

Thou hall amaz’d me By my holy order, 1375 

I thought thy difpofition better temperd. 

Hall thou flame lybaltl wilt thou flay thy felfe? 

And flay thy Lady too, that hues in thee? 

Rotdfe vp thy fpints, thy Lady luket hues, 

For whofe fweet fake thou wert but lately dead 1380 

There art thou happy Tybalt kill thee, 

But thou fluefi Tybalt^ there art thou happy too 
A packe of blelfings lights vpon thy backe, 

Happmes Courts thee in his bell array 

But like a misbehaude and fullen wench 1385 

Thoufrovmft vpon thy Fate that fmilte on thee 

Take heede, take heede, for fuch dye miferable 

Goe get thee to thy loue as was decreed 

Afcend her Chamber Wmdow, hence and comfort her. 
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But looke thou Hay not till the watch be fet 1390 

For then thou canll not pafle to Mantua 
Nurfe prouide all things in a readmes, 

Comfort thy Miftreffe, halle the houfe to bed, 

Which heauy forrow makes them apt vnto 

Nur Good Lord what a thing learning is, 1395 

I could haue llayde heere all this night 
To heare good counfell Well Sir, 

He tell my Lady that you will come 

Rom Doe fo and bidde my fweet prepare to childe, 

Faxwell good Nurfe 140U 

Nurfe offers to goe tn and fumes agatne 
Nur Heere is a Ring Sir, that flie bad me giue you, 

Rom How well my comfort is reuiud by this 

Exit Nurfe 

Fr Soiome in Mantua^ He finde out your man. 

And he lhall fignifie from time to time 

Euery good hap that doth befall thee heere 1405 

Faxwell 

Rom But that a loy, pall loy cryes out on me. 

It were a griefe fo breefe to part with thee 

Enter olde Capolei and hts wife, with 
County Farts 

Cap Thinges haue fallen out Sir fo vnluckhy. 

That we haue had no time to moue my daughter. 1410 

Looke yee Sir, flie lou’d her kinfman dearely, 

Andfodid I Well, we were borne to dye, 

Wife wher's your daughter, is jttie in her chamber/ 

I thmke Ihe meanes not to come downe to night 

Far: Thefe times of woe affoord no time to wooe, 141:15 
Ms^dam fexwell, commend me to your daughter. 

* Farts offers ^goe tn, and Cc^t^ 

eoMes km agmne 

Ckip ' SixFartsl H© make adrfpers^ temier of my child. 

I thmke Ihe will be nide m all refpe^es by mee 
But foft what day is this? 

Far Munday my Lord 1420 

Cap Oh then Wenlday is too foone. 
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On Thurfday let it be you fiiall be maned 
Wee’ie make no great a doe, a frend or two, or fo 
For looke ye Sir, Tybalt being flame fo lately. 

It will be thought we held him careieflye 1425 

If we fhould reuell much, therefore we will haue 
Some halfe a dozen frends and make no more adoe 
But what fay you to Thurfday 

Par • My Lorde I wifhe that Thurfday were to mor- 
row 14^^ 

Cap Wife goe you to your daughter, ere you goe to 
bed 

Acquaint her with the County Pans loue. 

Fare well my Lord till Thurfday next 

Wife gette you to your daughter Light to my Chamber J435 
Afore me it is fo very very late, 

That we may call it earely by and by 

Exeunt 



Enter Romea and luliet at the window 


luh Wilt thou be gone? It is not yet nere day, 

It was the Nightingale and not the Larke 
That pierll the fearfoll hollow of thine eare 
Nightly fhe lings on yon Pomegranate tree, 

Beleeue me loue, it was the Nightingale 

Rom It was the Larke, the Herald of the Morne, 
And not the Nightingale See Loue what enuious flrakes 
Doo lace the feuenng ciowdes in yonder Eafl 
Nights candles are burnt out, and locond Day 
Stands tiptoes on the myflie mountaine tops 
I mull be gone and hue, or flay and dye 

J^l Yon light IS not day light, I know it I 
It IS fome Meteor that the Sunne exhales. 

To be this night to thee a Torch-bearer, 

And light thee on thy way to Mantua 
Then flay awhile, thou lhalt not goe foone 

Romi Let me flay here, let me be tane, and dye 
If thou wilt haue it fo, I am content 
Be fay yon gray is not the Mornings Eye, 

It is the pale reflex of Cynthtas brow 
Be fliy It Is the Nightin^e that beates 
The vaultie heauen fo high aboue our heads. 
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And not the Laxke the MelTenger of Morne 1460 

Come death and welcome, luhet wils it fo 
What fayes my Lone? lets talke, tis not yet day 
It IS, it IS, be gone, fl}e hence away 
It IS the Larke that fings fo out of tune, 

Strammg harlh Difcords and vnpleafing Sharpes 1465 

Some fay, the Larke makes fweete Diuifion 

This doth not fo for this diuideth vs 

Some fay the Larke and loathed Toad change eyes, 

I would that now they had changd voyces too 

Since arme from arme her voyce doth vs affray, 1470 

Hunting thee hence with Huntfvp to the day 

So now be gone, more light and light it growes 

Rom More light and light, more darke and darke our 
woes 

Farewell my Lone, one kifle and He defcend 147*, 

He goeth domne 

yut Art thou gone fo, my Lord, my Lone, my Trend ? 

I muH heare from thee euene day in the hower 
For in an bower there are manie minutes, 

Minutes are dayes, fo will I numberthem 

Oh, by this count I fhall be much m yeares, 1480 

Ere I fee thee agame 

Rom Farewell, I will omit no opportunitie 
That may conueigh my greetings loue to thee 

lul Oh, thinkfl thou we fhall euer meete agame 
Rom No doubt, no doubt, and all this woe fhall ferae 1485 
For fweete difcourfes in the time to come 

Oh God, I haue an ill dimning foule 
Me thmkes I fee thee now thou art below 
Like one dead in the bottome of a Tombe 
Either mine ey fight failes, or thou lookft pale 1490 

Rom^ And trail me Lmie, in my eye fo doo you, 

Drie forrow dnnkes our blood adieu, adieu Exit 

Enter Hmfe f^eij 

Nur- Madame beware, take heed the day is broke. 

Your Mother’s commmg to your Chamber, make all fure 
goeth downe from the window 
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Enter luhets Mother^ Nurfe 
Math Where are you Daughter/ 

Nur What Ladie, Lambe, what luhet? 
lul How now, who calls ^ 

Nur It IS your Mother 
Math Why how now ^liei? 

Jul Madam, I am not well 

Moth What euermore weeping for your Cofens death 
£ thinke thoult walh him from his graue with teares 
lul I cannot chufe, hauing fo great a lolTe 
Math I cannot blame thee 
But It greeues thee more that Villame hues 
lul What Villame Madame / 

Math That Villame Romeo 
lul Villame and he are manie miles a funder 
Moth Content thee Girle, if I could finde a man 
I foone would fend to Mantua where he is, 

That (hould bellow on him fo fure a draught, 

As he Ihould foone beare Tybalt companie 

lul Fmde you the meanes, and He finde fuch a man 
For whilell he hues, my heart lhall nere be light 
Till I behold him, dead is my pooreheart 
Thus for a Kinfman vext? (newes? 

Math Well let that pafie I come to bring thee loyfull 
lull And loy comes well m fuch a needfull time 
Math Well then, thou hall a carefull Father Girle, 
And one who pittying thy needfull ftate. 

Hath found thee out a happie day of loy 
lul What day is that I pray you/ 

Math Marry my Childe, 

The gallant, yong and youthfull Gentleman, 

The Countie Rarts at Saint Peters Church, 

Early next Thurfday morning mull prouide, 

To make you there a glad and loyfull Bnde 

lul ' Now by Samt Peters Church and Petertoo^ 

He lhall not there make mee a loyfuU Bnde 
Are thefe the newes you had to tell me of? 

Mlune here are newes mdeed Madame I will not marrie 
yet 

And wh^ I doo, it lhalbe rather Romeo whom I hate. 

Than Countie Paru that I cannot loue 
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Enter olde Cafolet 

Moth Here comes your Father, you may tell him fo 1535 
Capo Why how now, euermore Ihowrmg? 

In 3ne little bodie thou refemblell a fea, a barke, a florme 
For this thy bodie which I tearme a barke, 

Still floating in thy euerfallmg teares. 

And toll with fighes arifmg from thy hart 1540 

Will without fuccour fhipwracke prefen tly 
But heare you Wife, what haue you founded her, what faies 
fhe to It? 

Moth I haue, but fhe will none flie thankes ye 
Would God that fhe were marned to her graue 1545 

Capo What will Ihe not, doth fhe not thanke vs, doth 
(he not wexe proud / 

lul Not proud ye haue, but thankfull that ye haue 
Proud can I neuer be of that I hate. 

But thankfull euen for hate that is ment loue 1550 

Capo Proud and I thanke you, and I thanke you not, 

And yet not proud Whats here, chop logicke 
Proud me no prouds, nor thanke me no thankes, 

But fettle your fine loynts on Thurfday next 
To goe with Pans to ^int PetersChweeh, 1555 

Or I will drag you on a hurdle thether 
Out you greene ficknes baggage, out you tallow face 
Good father heare me fpeake? 

She kneeles downe 

Cap I tell thee what, eyther refolue on thurfday next 
To goe with Pans to Saint A/^sri-Church 1 5O0 

Or henceforth neuer looke me in the face 
Speake not, reply not, for my fingers ytch 
Why wife, we thought that we were fcarcely blefi 
That God had fent vs but this onely chyld 
But now I fee this one is one too much, 

And that we haue a croife in hauing her 

Nun Mary God in heauen Heffe her my Lord, 

You are too blame to rate her fo 

And why my Lady wifedome? hold your tung, 

Good prudence fmatter with your golTips, goe 1570 

Nur* Why my Lord I fpeake no treafon. 

Cap Oh goddegodden. 
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Vtter your grauity ouer a goffips boule, 

For heere wee need it not 

Ma My lord ye are too hotte 1575 

Cap Gods bleffed mother wife it mads me, 

Day, night, early, late, at home, abroad, 

Alone, in company, \vaking or fleeping, 

Still my care hath beene to fee her matcht. 

And hamng now found out a Gentleman, 1580 

Of Pnncely parentage, youthfull, and nobly tramde 
Stuft as they fay with honorable parts, 

Proportioned as ones heart coulde with a man 
And then to haue a wretched whyning foole, 

A puling mammet in her foi tunes tender, 1585 

To fay I cannot ioue, I am too young, I pray you pardon 
mee? 

But if you cannot wedde lie pardon you. 

Graze where you will, you fhall not houfe with me 

Looke to It, thmke ont, I doe not vfe to letl 1590 

I tell yee what, Thurfday is neere. 

Lay hand on heart, aduife, bethinke your felfe. 

If you be mine. He giue you to my frend 
If not, hang, drowne, tlarue, beg, 

Dye in the ftreetes for by my Soule 1595 

He neuer more acknowledge thee. 

Nor what I haue thall euer doe thee good, 

Thmke ont, looke toot, I doe not vfe to leCl Eoctt 
Ini Is there no pitty hanging in the cloudes. 

That lookes into the bottom of my woes? 1600 

I doe befeech you Madame, call me not away. 

Defer this manage for a day or two, 

Or if you cannot, make my manage bed 
In that dimme monument where Tybalt lyes 

Moth Nay be allured I will not fpeake a word 1605 

Do what thou wilt for I haue done with thee Exit 

Jul Ah Nurfe what comfort? what counfell canll thou 
glue me 

N«r. Now trull me Madame, I know not what to fay. 

Yomr Eameo he h baniflit, and all the world to nothing 1610 
He neuer dares retume to challendge you. 

Now I thmke goode you marry with this County, 

Oh he IS a gallant Gentleman, Romeo is but a dilhclout 
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In refpedt of him I promife you 

I thinke you happy m this fecond match 1613 

As for your husband he is dead 
Or twere as good he were, for you haue no vfe of him 
Speakfl thou this from thy heart? 

N»r I and from my foule, or els befhrew them both 

lul Amen 1620 

Nur What fay you Madame? 

lul Well, thou hall comforted me wondrous much, 

I pray thee goe thy waies vnto my mother 

Tellher I am gone haumg difpleafde my Father 

To Fryer Laurence Cell to confeffe me, 162*; 

And to be abfolu’d 

Nz^r I will, and this is wifely done 

She loakes after l^urfe 

lul Auncient damnation, O mod curfed fiend 
Is it more finne to wifh me thus forfworne, 

Or to difpraife him with the felfe fame tongue 163a 

That thou had praifde him with aboue compare 
So man)rthoufand times ^'Goe Counfellor, 

Thou and my bofom henceforth fhalbe twaine, 

He to the Fryer to knowhis remedy, 

If all faile els, I haue the power to dye 1635 

Exit 



Enter Fryer and Parts 

Fr On Tliurfday fay ye the time is very fhort. 

Par My Father Cafolet will haue it fo. 

And I am nothing flacke to flow his had 

Fr You fay you doe not know the Ladies mmde? 

Vneuen is the courfe, I like it not 1640 

Pc^n Immoderately fhe weepes for T^htiRs death. 

And th^efore haue I little talkt of loue. 

For Fmm dniles not in a houfe teares, 

Now Sir, her dither thmkes it daungerous 

Hiat fhe doth giue her forrow fo much fway 1045 

And in bis wifedome hads our manage. 

To flop the inundation of her teares. 

Which too much mmded by her f^e alone 
May be put from her by fodetie 
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Now doe }e know the reafon of this hafl 1650 

Fr I would I knew not why it Ihould be flowd 

Enter Parts 

Heere comes the Lady to my cell. 

Far Welcome my lone, my Lady and my wife 
lu That may be fir, when I may be a wife, 

Par That may be, mufl be loue, on thurfday next 1655 

lu What mull be lhalbe 

Fr Thats a certaine text 

Par What come ye to confefTion to this Fryer 

lu To tell you that were to confeffe to you 

Par Do not deny to him that >ou loue me 1660 

lul I will confeffe to >ou that I loue him, 

Par So I am fure you will that you loue me 
lu And if I doe, it wilbe of more price, 

Being fpoke behinde your backe, than to your face 

Par Poore foule thy face is much abuf M with teares 1665 

lu The teares haue got fmall vidlory by that, 

For It was bad enough before their fpite 

Par Thou wrongfl it more than teares by that report 
lu That IS no wrong fir, that is a truth 
And what I fpake I fpake it to my face 1670 

Par Thy face is mine and thou haft flaundred it 
lu It may be fo, for it is not mine owne 
Are you at leafure holy Father now 
Orfliall I come to you at euenmg Maffe ? 

Fr My leafure femes me penfiue daughter now 1075 

My Lord we muft entreate the time alone 

Par God fiieild I Ihould difturbe deuotion, 
luhet farwell, and keep this holy kiffe 

"^xit Parts 

lu Goe fliut the doore and when thou haft done fo, 

Come weepe with me that am paft cure, paft help, 1680 

Fr* Ah luhet I already know thy gnefe, 

Iheare thoumuft and nothing may proroge it, 

On Thurfday next be mamed to the Countie* 

Jul. TeH me not Fner that thou hearft of it, 

Ynleffe thou tell me how we may preuent it ?685 

Gme me fome fudden cmmfelL els behold 
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iwixt my extreames and me, this bloodie Knife 

Shall play the Vmpeere, arbitrating that 

Which the Commifsion of thy yeares and arte 

Could to no ilTue of true honour bring 1690 

Speake not, be bnefe for I defire to die, 

If what thou fpeakfl, fpeake not of remedie 
Fr Stay yuhet^ I doo fpie a kinde of hope. 

Which cranes as defperate an execution, 

As that IS defperate we would preuent 1695 

If rather than to marrie Countie Pans 

Thou hafl the flrength or will to flay thy felfe, 

Tis not vnlike that thou wilt vndertake 
A thing like death to chyde away this lhame. 

That coapll with death it felfe to fiye from blame 1700 

And if thou dooll, He gme thee remedie 

Oh bid me leape (rather than marrie Pans) 

From off the battlements of yonder tower. 

Or chaine me to fome lleepie mountaines top, 

W'here roaring Beares and fauage Lions are. 170% 

Or Ihut me nightly in a Chamell-houfe, 

With reekie lhankes, and yeolow chaples fculls 

Or lay me in tombe with one new dead 

Things that to heare them namde haue made me tremble , 

And I will doo it without feare or doubt, 1710 

To keep my felfe a faithfull Tnflamd YVife 
To my deere Lord, my deerefl Romeo 

Fr Hold luhet^ hie thee home, get thee to bed. 

Let not thy Nurfe lye with thee in thy Chamber 

And when thou art alone, take thou this Violl, 1715 

And this dillilled Liquor dnnke thou off : 

When prefently through ail thy veynes fhall mn 

A dull and heauie flumber, which fliall feaze 

Eaoh vitall fpmt for no Fulfe lhail keepe 

His natarall progreffe, but furceafe to beafee • x 7*0 

No figne of breath feall tellihe thou huff, 

AM m diis bmrowM likens of ihrunke death, 

Tbm limit rema&ie full two and fortie houres, 

AM whent thou art lai^ m thy Kindreds Vault, 

lie ibid m hM to to thy LcM, 1725 

And he fhall come and take thee ficom thy grains 
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lul Fner I goe, be fure thou fend for my deare Romeo 

Exeunt 


Enter aide Capolet^ hts Wife^ Nurfe^ and 
Seruingman 
Capo Where are you firra/ 

S<fr Heere forfooth 

Cape Goe, promde me twentie cunning Cookes 1730 

S<fr. 1 warrant you Sir, let me alone for that, He knowe 
them by lickmg their fingers 

Capo How canfl thou know them fo ? 

Ser Ah Sir, tis an ill Cooke cannot licke his owne fin- 
gers 173s 

Capo Well get you gone 

Ex^t Serutn^man 
But wheres this Head-flrong? 

Moth Shees gone (my Lord) to Frier Laurence Cell 
To be confefi 

Capo Ah, he may hap to doo fome good of her, 1 740 

A headftrong felfewild harlotrie it is 

Enter luhet 

Moth* See here ihe commeth firom Confefsion, 

Capo How now my Head-llrong, where haue you bin 
gaddmg/ 

lul Where I haue learned to repent the fin 1745 

Of frowaxd wilfull oppofition 
Gamft you and your behells, and am emo3md 
By holy Laurence to fall prollrate here, 

And crane remifsion of fo foule a 

^he kneeles downe 
Moth Why thats well faid 
Capo Now before God this holy reuerent Fner 
All our whole Citie is much bound vnto, 

Goe tell the Countie prefently of this. 

For I will haue this knot kmt vp to morrow 

ykl Nurfe, will you go with me to my Clofet, 1755 

To fort fimh things as lhall be reqmlite 
Againfl to morrow 
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Moth I pree thee doo, good Nurfe goe in with her 
Helpe her to fort Tyres, Rebatoes, Chames, 

And I will come vnto you prefently, 176^' 

Nur Come fweet hart, (hall we goe 
lul I pree thee let vs 

Exeunt Nurfe and luhet 

Moth Me thinks on Thurfday would be time enough 
Capo I fay I will haue this difpatcht to morrow, 

Goe one and certefie the Count thereof 1765 

Moth I pray my Lord, let it be Thurfday 
Capo I fay to morrow while ifhees in the mood 
Moth We lhall be Ihort m our prouifion 
Capo Let me alone for that, goe get you in, 

Now before God my heart is pafsmg light, 1 770 

To fee her thus conformed to our will Exeunt 



Enter Nutfe^ luhet 

Nur* Come, come, what need you anie thing elfe/ 
lul Nothing good Nurfe, but leaue me to my felfe 
For I doo meane to lye alone to night 

Nur Well theres a cleane fmocke vnder your pillow, 1775 
and fo good night Exit 

Enter Mother 

Moth What are you bufie, doo you need my helpe / 
lul No Madame, I defire to lye alone. 

For I haue manie things to thinke vpon 

Moth Well then good night, be ftimng luhet^ 17S0 

The Countie will be earlie here to morrow Exit 

lul Farewell, God knowes when wee ihail meete a 
game 

Ah, I doo take a fearfiill thing in hand 

What if tins Fobon thould not worke at all, 1 785 

Muft I of force be mamed to the Counbe/ 

Ihis flml forbid it Knife, lye thou there. 

What if the Fner fhould giue me this dnnke 
To p<^on mee, forfearel Ihould difdofe 

Our former marriage? Ah, I wrong him much, 1790 

He IS a holy and rehgioos Man 
I will not entertame fo bad a thought 
What if I Ihould be lUfled in the Toomh 
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Awake an houre before the appointed time 

Ah then I feare I fhall be lunaticke, 1705 

And playing with my dead forefathers bones, 

Dafh out my franticke braines Me thmkes I fee 
My Cofin Tybalt weltring m his blond. 

Seeking for Romea flay Tybalt flay, 

Romeo I come, this doe I drinke to thee 1800 

She /als vpon her bed within the Curtaines 



Enter Nutfe with hearbs^ Mother 
Moth Thats well faid Nurfe, fet all in redines, 

The Countie will be heere immediatly 

Enter Oldeman 

Cap Make hafl, make hafl, for it is almofl day, 

The Curfewe bell hath rung, t’ls foure a clocke, 

Looke to your bakt meates good Angelica 1805 

Nur Goe get you to bed you cotqueane I faith you 
wiU be ficke anone 

Cap I warrant thee Nurfe I haue ere now watcht all 
night, and haue taken no harme at all 

Moth^ I you haue beene a moufehunt in your time 1810 

Enter Seruingman with Logs dr Coales 
Cap A lelous hood, a leloushood How now firra ? 

What haue you there? 

Ser Forfooth Logs 

Cap Goe, goe choofe dryer Will will tell thee where 
thou (halt fetch diem 1813 

Sef Nay I warrant let me alone, I haue a heade I troe to 
choofe a Log 

, Exit 

Cap Well goe thy way, thou fhalt be logger head 
Come, come, make hafl call vp your daughter, 

The Countie will be heere with mulicke flraight cSio 

Gods me hees come, Nurfe call vp my daughter 

Nttr Goe, get you gone What lambe , what Lady 
bnrde/ fell I warrant What Wi^r/Fwell, let the County take 
you m your bed - yee fleepe for a weeke now, but the next 
i%h^ the Countie Pans hath fetvp his refl that you fhal reft 1S25 
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but httle What lambe I fay , fall llili what Lady, Loue, 
whatbnde,what Iz^Z/^/PGods me how found Ihe fleeps ^Nay 
then I fee I mull wake you indeed Whats heere, lasde on 
your bed, drell in your cloathes and down, ah me, alack the 
day,fome Aqua vitae hoe 1830 

Enter Mother 

Moth How now whats the matter? 

Nur Alack the day, Ihees dead, Ihees dead, Ihees dead 
Moth Accurll, vnhappy, miferable time 

Enter Oldeman 

Cap Come, come, make hall, wheres my daughter? 

Moth Ah Ihees dead, Ihees dead 1835 

Cap Stay, let me fee, ail pale and wan, 

Accurfed time,vnfortunate olde man 

Enter Fryer and Pans 

Far What is the bride ready to goe to Church? 

Cap Ready to goe, but neuer to retume^ 

O Sonne the night before thy wedding day, 1840 

Hath Death lame with thy bride, flower as Ihe is, 

Deflowerd by him, fee, where Ihe lyes, 

Death is my Sonne m Law, to him I giue all that I haue 
Par Haue I thoughtl ong to fee this mornings face. 

And doth it now prefent fuch prodegies? 1845 

Accurll, vnhappy, miferable man, 

Forlome, forfeken, dellitute I am 
Borne to the world to be a Haue m it 
DiHrell, remediles, and vnfortunate 

O heauens, O nature, wherefore did you make me, 1850 

To ht^ fo vile, fo wretched as I fliall 

Ce^ O heere Ihe hes that was our hope, our loy, 

And being dead, dead forrow nips vs aU 

jiE at once cry out and mnng thar hands 

Allay And all our ioy, and all our hope is dead, 

Dead, lo^, vndone, wholy ied 1855 

Cap Cmel, vniuR, impartiall dellmies, 

Why to this day haue you preferu'd my life? 
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To fee my hope, my ilay, my loy, my life, 

Etepnude offence, of life, of all by death, 

Cruell, vmufl, impartiall deflinies i860 

Cap O fad fac’d forrow map of mifery, 

Why this fad time haue I defird to fee 
This day, this vmufl, this impartiall day 
Wherem I hop’d to fee my comfort full. 

To be depriude by fuddame deflmie 1865 

Mcth O woe, alacke, diflrefl, why fhould I hue? 

To fee this day, this miferable day 
Alacke the time that euer I was borne 
To be partaker of this deflmie, 

Alacke the day, alacke and welladay 1870 

py O peace for fhame, if not for chanty 
Your daughter hues in peace and happmes, 

And it is vaine to wifh it otherwife 

Come flicke your Rofemary in this dead coarfe, 

And as the cuflome of our Country is, 1875 

In all her bell and fumptuous ornaments, 

Conuay her where her Anceflors he tomb’d, 

Cap Let It be fo, come wofull forrow mates, 

Let vs together tafle this bitter fate 

They all hut the Nuffe goe foorth^ cajltng Rofemary on 
her and Jhutting the Curtem 

Enter Mufiiions. 

Nur • Put vp, put vp, this is a wofull cafe Eont 1880 

1 Iby my troth Miflreffe is it, it had need be mended 

Enter Serutngman 

Ser Alack alack what fhal I doe, come Fidlers play me 
fome mery dumpe 
I Afir,this is no time to play 

Ser You will not then? 1883 

I, No marry will wee 

Ser: Then will I giue it you, and foundly to 
I* What will you giue vs? 

&rf TheMler,Ile re you, lie fa you. He fol you* 

I If you re vs and ^vs, we will note you 1890 

S^i I will put vp my Iron dagger, and beate you with 
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my wodden wit^ Come on Simon found Pot, lie pofe you, 

I Lets heare 

Ser When gnping griefe the heart doth wound. 

And dol efull dumps the minde opprefie 1895 

Then mufique with her filuer found. 

Why filuer found ?Why filuer found / 

1 I thinke becaufe muficke hath a fweet found 
Ser Pretie, what fay you Mathew minikme? 

2 I thinke becaufe Mufitions found for filuer 1900 

Ser Prettie too come, what fay you? 

3 I fay nothing 

Ser I thinke fo, He fpeake for you becaufe you are the 
Singer I faye Siluer found, becaufe fuch Fellowes as you 
haue fildome Golde for founding Farewell Fidlers, fare- 1905 
well Eooit 

I Farewell and be hangd come lets goe Exeunt 



Enter Romeo 


Rom If I may trufl the flattering Eye of Sleepe, 

My Dreame prefagde fome good euent to come, 

My bofome Lord fits chearfull in his throne, 19x0 

And I am comforted with pleafing dreames. 

Me thought I was this night alreadie dead 

(Strange dreames that giue a dead man leaue to thinke) 

And that my Ladie luket came to me. 

And breathd fuch life with kifies in my lips, 1915 

Tbat I remude and was an Emperour 

Enter JBaitkafar kts man booted, 

Newes firom Verona How now Baitkafar^ 

How doth my Ladie? Is my Father well / 

How fees my ykhett that I aske againe 
If fe be well, then nothing can be iH 1920 

BizU: Tfen ncAimg can be ill, for foe is well. 

Her bodie fcepes m Ce^h MonmnCT^, 

And her immorfel parts with Angels dwell 

Pardon me Sir, that am the Mefienger of fndb bad tidings. 

Rom • Is it euen lb? then I defie my Starres 1925 
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Goe get me incke and paper, hyre poll horfe, 

I will not flay m Mantua to night 

BcUt Pardon me Sir, I will not leaue you thus 
Your lookes are dangerous and full of feare 
I dare not, nor I will not leaue you yet 

Rom Doo as I bid thee, get me incke and paper, 
And hyre thofe horfe flay not I fay 

Exit Balthafar 

Well luhety I will lye with thee to night, 
lets fee for meanes As I doo remember 
Here dwells a Pothecane whom oft I noted 
As I pall by, whofe needie fhop is llufft 
With beggerly accounts of emptie boxes 
And m the fame an Ahgartdlcizxi^, 

Olde endes of packthred, and cakes of Rofes, 

Are thinly flrewed to make vp a Ihow 
Him as I noted, thus with my felfe I thought 
And if a man fhould need a poyfon now, 

(Whofe prefent fale is death m Mantua) 

Here he might buy it This thought of mine 
Did but forerunne my need andhere about he d wels, 
Being Holiday the Beggers fhop is fhut. 

What ho Apothecarie, come forth I fay 

Enter Apothecane 

Apo Who calls, what would you fir? 

Rom, Heeres twentie duckates, 

Glue me a dram of fome fuch fpeedmg geere, 

As will difpatch the weane takers life, 

Asfuddenly as powder being herd 
From forth a Cannons mouth 

Apo Such drugs I haue I mull of force confeffe. 
But yet the law is death to thofe that fell them 
Ram Art thou fo bare and full of pouertie, 

And dooll thou feare to violate the Law? 

The Law is not thy frend, nor the Lawes frend, 

And therefore make no confcience of the law 
Vpon thy backe hangs ragged Mifene, 
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And flarued Famine dwelleth m thy cheekes 
Afio My pouertie but not my will confents 
Rom* I pay thy pouertie, but not thy will 
Apo Hold take you this, and put it in anie hquia thing 
you will, and it will ferae had you the hues of twenty men 1965 
Rom Hold, take this gold, worfe poyfon to mens foules 
Than this which thou haft giuen me Goe hye thee hence, 

Goe buy the cloathes, and get thee into fielh 

Come cordiall and not poyfon, goe with mee 

To lulieis Graue for there mull I vfe thee Exeunt 1970 



Elder Frter John 

^ohn What Frier Laurence^ Brother, ho/ 

Laur This fame fhould be the voyce of Fner lohn 
What newes from Mantua^ what will Romeo come? 

\ohn Going to feeke a barefoote Brother out. 

One of our order to aftbciate mee, 1975 

Here m this Cittie viCting the lick, 

Whereas the infedtious peftilence remamd 
And being by the Searchers of the Towne 
Found and exammde, we were both ihut vp 

Laur Who bare my letters then to 1980 

\ohn. I haue them ftill, and here they are 
Lauri Now by my holy Order, 

The letters were not nice, but of great weight 
Goe get thee hence, and get me prefently 
A fpade and mattocke 1985 

lohn Well I will prefently go fetch thee them. Exti. 
iMur Now muft I to the Monumait alone, 

Leaft that the Ladie fliould before I come 
Be wakde from fleepe I will hye 

To fiM her from that Tombe of mifene. Mxtt 1990 



Eider C^mtdte Eons and kts Page wdk fiamers 
and fmeete water 

Put ait the and lye thee all along 
Vnder feis Ew-trefe, keepmgthme eare dofe to the hollow 
ground 
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And if thou heare one tread within this Churchyard, 
Staight glue me notice 
JBoy I Will my Lord 

Tans Jlrewes the Tomb with flowers 

Par Sweete Flower, with flowers I flrew thy Bndale 
bed 

Sweete Tombe that in thy circmte dofl contame, 

The perfedl modell of eternitie 

Faire A;^//<r/that witn Angells doft remaine. 

Accept this latell fauour at my hands, 

That liuing honourd thee, and being dead 
With funerall praifes doo adome thy Tombe 
Boy whtflles and calls My Lord 

Enter Romeo and Balthafar^ with a torch, a 
a mattoche, andacrow of yron 
Far The boy gmes waming,fomething doth approach 
What curfed foote wanders this was to night, 

To flay my obfeqmes and true loues rites? 

What with a torch, muffle me night a while 

Rom Giue mee this mattocke , and this wrentching I- 
ron 

And take thefe letters, early m the morning, 

See thou deliuer them to ray Lord and Father 
So get thee gone and trouble me no more 
Why I defcend into this bed of death. 

Is partly to behold my Ladies face, 

But chiefly to take from her dead finger, 

A precious nng which I muft vfe 
In deare imployment but if thou wilt flay, 

Further to prie in what I vndertake. 

By heauen He teare thee loynt by loynt, 

And flrewe thys hungry churchyard with thy lims, 

The time and my intents are fauage, wilde 

Bali Well, lie be gone and not trouble you 
Rom So fiialt thou wm my fauour, take thou this. 
Commend me to my Father, farwell good fellow 
BaU • Yet for all this will I not jart from hence 
IBUmeo cfens the tombe 

ISiom Thou deteflable maw, thou womb of death, 
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Gorde with the deareft morfell of the earth 
Thus I enforce thy rotten lawes to ope 

Far This is that banifht haughtie Mountague^ 

That murderd my loues cofen, I will apprehend him, 

Stop thy vnhallowed toy!e vile Mountague^ 

Can vengeance be purfued further then death ? 

I doeatoch thee as a feilonheere. 

The Law condemnes thee, therefore thou mufl dye, 

I mufl mdeed, and therefore came I hither, 
Good youth be gone, tempt not a defperate man 
Heape not another finne vpon my head 
By fhedmg of thy bloud, I doe protefl 
I lone thee better then I loue my felfe 
For I come hyther armde againfl my felfe, 

Far I doe defie thy coniurations 
And doe attach thee as a fellon heere 

^om What doft thou tempt me, then haue at thee boy 

Theyjight 

Boy O Lord they fight, I will goe call the watch. 
Far Ah I am flame, if thou be mercifull 
Open the tombe, lay me with Juhet 

Bjm Yfaith I will, let me perufe this face, 

Mercuitos kinfman, noble County Fanst 
What faid my man, when my betolTed foule 
Did not regard him as we pafl a long. 

Did he not fay Farts fhould haue maned 
Juhet t eyther he faid fo, or I dreamd it fo, 

But I will fatisfie thy lall requefl, 

For thou hafl pnzd thy loue aboue thy life, 

Death lye thou there, by a dead man mterd, 

How oft haue many at the houre of death 
Beene blith and pleafant? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death how may I 
Call fins a lightning Ah deare Isehet^ 

How well diy beauty doth become this graue? 

O I bdeeue that vnfubftanciall death. 

Is amoroas^ and do^ comt my loue. 

Therefore will I, O heere, O euer heere, 
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Set vp my enerlafting rell 
With wormes, that are thy chambermayde 
Come defperate Pilot now at once runne on 
The dalhmg rockes thy fea-ficke weary barge, 

Heers to my lone O true Apothecary 2070 

Thy drugs are fwift thus with a kilTe I dye Falls 



Enter Fryer with a Lanthome 

How oft to night haue thefe my aged feete 
Stumbled at graues as I did palTe along 
Whofe there? 

Man A frend and one that knowes you well 2075 

Fr Who IS It that conforts fo late the dead, 

What light IS yon? if I be not decerned, 

Me thinkes it bumes in Capels monument t 
Man It doth fo holy Sir, and there is one 
That loues you dearely 2080 

Fr Who is It? 

Man Romeo 

Fr How long hath he beene there? 

Man , Full halfe an houre and more 

Fr Goe with me thether 2085 

Man I dare not fir, he knowes not I am heere 
On paine of death he chargde me to be gone, 

And not for to difturbe him in his enterpnze 
Fr Then mufl I goe my minde prefageth ill 


TSryer Jloqps and lookes on the blood and weapom 


What blond is this that flames the entrance 
Of this marble flony monument? 

What meanes thefe maiflerles and goory weapons? 

Ah me I doubt, whofe heere? what ’Romeo dead? 

Who and Farts too? what vnlnckie houre 
Is acceflary to fo foule a finne? 

lultet rtfes 


The Lady ftarres 
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Ah comfortable Fryer, 

I doe remember well where I Ihould be, 

Aiid what we talkt of but yet I cannot fee 
Him for whofe fake I vndertooke this hazard 2100 

Fr Lady come foorth, I heare fome noife at hand, 

We lhall be taken. Parts he is flame, 

And Romeo dead and if we heere be tone 
We {hall be thought to be as acceflarie, 

I will prouide for you in fome clofe Nunery 2105 

lul Ah leaue me, leaue me, I will not from hence 
Fr I heare fome noife, I dare not flay, come, come, 
lul Goe get thee gone 
Whats heere a cup clofde in my louers hands? 

Ah ch irle drinke all, and leaue no drop for me 2110 

Enter watch 

Watch This way, this way 

lul I, noife? then mufl I be refolute, 

O happy dagger thou flialt end my feare. 

Reft in my bofome, thus I come to thee 

She Jlabs herfelfe and falks 


Enter watch 

Cap Come looke about, what weapons haue we heere/ 2115 
See frends where luhei two daies buried. 

New bleeding wounded, fearch and fee wbo^s neare, 

Attach and bring them to vs prefently 

Enter one with the Yfjer 
I Captame heers a Fryer with tooles about him, 

Fitte to ope a tombe 3120 

A great fufpition, keep him fafe. 

Enter one with Romets man 
I. Heeaes Romeos Man 
Ccpf • Keepe him to be exammde 
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Enter Frtnce with others 
Fnn What early mifchiefe calls ts vp fo foone 
Cap O noble Prince, fee here 2x25 

Where y^uhetthsLt hath lyen mtoombd two dayes, 

Warme and frefh bleeding, Romeo and Countie Farts 
Likewife newly flame 

Fnn Search feeke about to finde the murderers 

Enter oMe Caplet and Ms Wife 

Capo What rumor’s this that is fo early vp? 2130 

Moth The people m the llreetes crie Romeo ^ 

And fome on luhet as if they alone 
Had been the caufe of fuch a mutinie 

Capo See Wife, this dagger hath miflooke 
For (loe) the backe is emptie of yong Mountague^ 2r35 

And it IS fheathed in our Daughters breafl 

Enter olde Montague 

Fnn Come Mountague^ for thou art early vp, 

To fee thy Sonne and Heire more early downe 

Mount Dread Souereigne, my Wife is dead to night, 

And yong Bermolto is deceafed too 214^ 

What further mifchiefe can there yet be found ? 

Fnn FirH come and fee, then fpeake 
Mount 0 thou vntaught, what manners is in this 
To prelTe before thy Father to a graue 

Fnn Come feale your mouthes of outrage for a while, 2145 
And let vs feeke to finde the Authors out 
Of fuch a hainous and feld feene mifchaunce. 

Bring forth the parties in fufpition 

Fr lam the greatefl able to doo leafl 
Moll worthie Prince, heare me but fpeake the truth 215^ 

And He informe you how thefe things fell out 
yuhet here flame was mamed to that Romeo ^ 

Without her Fathers or her Mothers grant 
The Nurfe was pnme to the marriage 

The balefiill day of this vnhappie marriage, 2155 

Was Tpai^ doomefday for which 'Bumeo 

VVas banifhed from hence to Mantua 

He gone, her Fatiber fought by foule conflraint 

To mame her lo Ferns * But her Soule 
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(^Loathing a fecond Contradt) did refufe 
To giue confent, and therefore did Ihe vrge me 
Either to finde a meanes Ihe might auoyd 
What fo her Father fought to force her too 
Orels all defperately Ihe threatned 
Euen m my prefence to difpatch her felfe 
Then did I gme her, (tutord by mine arte) 

A potion that fhould make her feeme as dead 
And told her that I would with all poll fpeed 
Send hence to Mantua for her Romeo, 

That he might come and take her from the Toombe 
But he that had my Letters (Fner yohn) 

Seeking a Brother to aflbciate him, 

Whereas the ficke infedlion remaind, 

Was flayed by the Searchers of the Towne, 

But Romeo vnderflandmg by his man. 

That luhet was deceafde, retumde m poll 

Vnto Verona for to fee his loue 

What after happened touching Fans death, 

Or Romeos is to me vnknowne at all 
But when I came to take the Lady hence, 

I found them dead, and fhe awakt from fleep 
Whom fame I would haue taken from the tombe. 

Which Ihe refufed feeing Romeo dead 
Anone I heard the watch and then I fled. 

What afrerhappened I am ignorant of 
And if in this ought haue mifcaned 
By me, or by my meane s let my old life 
Be lacnfied fome houre before his time 
To the mofl flnckefl ngor of the Law 

Fry VVe lliH haue knowne thee for a holy man, 
Wheres Remieos man, what can he fay m this/ 

BaUh. I brought my maifler word that fhee was d^d, 
And then he poailed flraight from Manhta, 

Vnto this Toombe Thefe Liters he delii^red me. 
Charging me t^ly giue them to his Father 

Frm Lds fee the Letters, I will read them oner. 
Where is the Coxmties Boy that calld the Watch/ 

Boy I brought my Ma^r vnto yk&ets gyam. 

But one approadiing, flraight I calld my Mailer^ 

At lafl they fought, I ran to call the Watch. 
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And this IS ail that I can fay or know 

Fnn Thefe letters doe make good the Fryers wordes, 
Come Cazalet y and come olde Mauntagewe 
Where are thefe enemies? fee what hate hath done, 

Cap Come brother Mountague giue me thy hand. 
There is my daughters dowry for now no more 
Can I beilowe on her, thats all I haue 

Moun But I will giue them more, I will ere<5l 
Her ftatue of pure goide 
That while Verona by that name is knowne 
There (hall no llatue of fuch pnce be fet. 

As that of l^domeos loued luhet 

Cap, As rich lhall 'Bjmeo by his Lady lie, 

Poore Sacrifices to our Enmitie 

Fnn A gloomie peace this day doth with it bring 
Come, let vs hence. 

To haue more talke of thefe fad things 
Some lhall be pardoned and fome pumlbed: 

For nere was heard a Stone of more woe, 

Than this of Inhet and her 'Sxmeo 
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rkat runaways eyes may wink, and Romeo — III, ii, 6, p i66 

Warburton (1747) Macbeti (III, 11, 46) invokes night much m the same 
strain *Come, seeling night. Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day^ &c So Juliet 
would have night^s darkness obscure the great eye of the day — the sun — whom con 
sidenng as Phoebus, drawn m his car with fiery foeded steeds, she very jaroperly calls, 
with regard to the swiftness of his course, the runaway In like manner Sh speaks 
of the night m the Mer of Ven (II, vi, 47) * For the close doth play the 
run-away^ \Thei3baM, yohmm 

Johnson (1765) I am not satisfied with this emendation, yet have nc^ng bdter 
to propose 

Heath {*RevtsaI cf Sk Texil 1765, p 512) By the run-mmy Warburton un 
deistimds the sun himself But bemdes that the sun had *been already sufficiently 
invoked, and is absent as soon as night comes, besides that the runaway is at any 
time a very strange and quamt appellation for the sun, it is su^nlariy xm|nY^per in 
this passage Juliet had just brfmre complained of the mds tedious slowness In 
fiTugliiTig his course, and therefinre it is very unhkely she should m the same breath 
fdl} Ttym a. fwt'‘^awcy I thtnk it not improl^dde that the pc^wiote ‘That 
eyes may wink,’ &c. 

Steevens {1773) Yet Si , who has introduced this personage (Rumour) by way 
ci BK^c^e^peaker to one his historical |days,has imJy dcscr 3 >cd her as fanned 
lull of tox^^ 

Srwnms (nTyS) The comstructioai of this passage, torever ^^Jtical or per* 
vorse^ I bdmve to be as follows * May that nin-away’s eyes wmkf rnr ‘That run- 
away’s eyes, nsay (they) wmk !’ These ellipses are cominon m Spemser and 
for oki ikd, is not unoommem, as Dr, Farmer observes m a note on the first scene 
of Winter^s Tale So m Ant and HI, vi, 40. Jmhet fir^ wi^ for the 

o£ suii,and invdkes ^le ii^g^ to ^asead tist curtain cdose around the 
world. Heat recolIcsctiE^ the would semn to herj^ she speaks of it 

as erf a ^ wmiidwish foretai^ 

l^nd they should make discovenes. Tim ^ are the slam so caOal 
m Mid Smn. N D. In ffie Fair Maid <rf^ dm Ewhac^ 1607, mght is of ^ 

m the Mar of Vaou *The n^hfe hath played the swift-foot rten-awey * Romai was 
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Hot expected by Jahet till the sun was gone, and therefore it was of no consequence 
to her that any eyes should wink but those of night, for, as Ben Jonson says in 

Sejanus, * mght hath many eyes, Whereof, though most do sleep, yet some are 

spies ' 

Blackstone (in Johns and Steev ed 1785) That seems not to be the optative 
adverb uttnam^ but the pronoun tsta These lines contain no wish, but a reason for 
Juliet*s preceding wish for the approach of cloudy night , for in such a night there 
may be na starhght to discover our stolen pleasures *That run-away eyes may 
wink * 

Monk Mason {^Comments^ &c 1785, p 367) The omission of the article proves 
that the word, whatever the meaning of it may be, was intended for a proper name 
Though I am not so fond as Warburton of making Sh speak French, I believe that 
here he uses a French word with an Engh^ termination, and have little doubt that 
we ought to read * that Renom^s eyes,* &c jRenommhe is the French word for 
Rumour^ and is thus descnbed by Boileau in his Lutnn 

*Cepenc[ant cet oiseau qm prone les merveilles, 

Ce monstre compost de bouches et d'oreilles, 

Qm sans cesse volant de chmats en chxnats 
Dit partout ce qu*il scait, et «5 qu’il ne scait pas, 
hsL Renomnide enfin,* &c. 

The words untaWd of and unseen confirm this conjecture 

Rann (1786) That no bright star may discover our stolen pleasures 

Seymour Remarks^ &c 1805, vol u, p 406) Romeo I take to be the run- 
away, * e , the person that is to come and run away with Juliet, and she would have 
him post to her on the wings of love with such celenty as to be blind to every obsta 
cle and invisible to every eye , that Romeo is he whose eyes are to wink, and is, 
of consequence, the runaway, seems partly imphed in what follows ‘if love he 
hhftd^ &c 

Capel Lofft [cited m Seymour's ^Remarhd^ Is it not possible that Fame or 
Rumour, with all its vigilant eyes, may be intended? 

Douce {*Illustrattons^ &c 1807) Whoever attentively reads over Juhefs speech 
will be inclined to think, or even be satisfied, that the whole tenor of it is c^tafwe 
As to calling night a run-away^ one might surely ask how it can possibly be so 
termed m an abstract point of mew Is it a greater fugitive than the morning, the 
noon, or the evemng? Steevens lays great stress on Sh *s having before called the 
mght a run away in the Mer of Ven But there it was already far advanced, and 
might therefore with great propriety be said to play the run away ^ here it was not 
begun The same remark applies to the other passage cited by Steevens from The 
Fair Maid of the Exchange Can this run-away be Juliet herself? She who had 
just been secretly mamed to the enemy of her parents might, with some propnety, 
be termed a run-awcy from her duty, but she had not abandoned her native pu- 
dency She therefore invokes the night to veil those ntes which she was about to 
perform, and to bnng her Romeo to her arms in darkness and in silence The lines 
that immediately follow may be thought to favour this interpretation , and the whole 
scene may pcKSibly recall to the reader the beautiful story of Cupid and Bsyche 

Becket JSmseif Agcan^ 1815, p 214) I would read ‘That runa^aids 
eye%' which musft be understood as follows ‘ Let the eyes of runagates, rebels, 
or loveapo^es be ^ut, so that there may be no opposition, no hindrance to the 
coxnpl^on dt my wishes.' It will be admitted, I think, that change is necessary — 
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diat sometiiing, in short, should be substitutt.d for * runaway / and it may be farther 
acknowledged, perhaps, that I have fallen on the proper term 
Zachary Jackson {^Sh^s Genius Justified^ p 421, 1819) According to the 
orthography of Sh ’s time, the transposition of a single letter gives the original 
word, and produces so clear a meaning that neither the Greek of Judge Blackstone 
nor the laboured elucidations of the other commentators are necessary Our great 
Poet wrote, ‘That unawares e>es may wink,’ &.c Juliet invokes night to mantle 
tne world m darkness, that by a heavy atmosphere sleep may steal unawares upon 
the eyelids of those v/ho would obstruct her pleasures What can possibly be more 
sample ^ Now see how the error originated The old mode of spelling unawares 
was unawayrs the word had what printers term a literal error , that is, such as an 
0 for an r, m the correcting of which, having taken out the the compositor 
placed the r at the beginning of the word, and thus turned unawayrs to runaways 
Knight (1838, ed i) This passage has been a perpetual source of contention 
to the commentators After all this learning there comes an unlearned com 
positor, Zachary Jackson, and sets the matter straight Eun aways is a mispnnt for 
unawares We have not the least hesitation m adopting Jackson’s reading, and 
we have the authority of a very clever article in Blackwood’s Magazine (July, 1819) 
for a general testimony to the value of Jackson’s book, and the equally valuable 
authority of a most accomplished friend, who called our attention to this particular 
reading as settled by the common sense of the printer 
Cornwall The most probable solution is that which supposes Sh to have meant 
by ‘ runaway* the night, and by its eyes the stars Zachaiy Jackson’s alteration gives 
a prosaic flatness to the phrase, which, to say nothing of other objections, alone con 
Vinces us that it is not the true reading 

Collier (ed i) Zachary Jackson has shown that run aways was m all proba^ 
bility a mispnnt for ‘ unawares ’ 

Dyce Remarks^ &c , 1844] I cannot allow that the reading m this passage has 
been ‘ settled’ by Jackson (about the value of whose book I think very differently 
from Knight and the wnter in Blackwood) I do not believe that Sh would have 
used such an expression as * that unawares eyes may wink.’ That ‘ ways* (the last 
syllable of * run aways*) ought to be 'Dayd I feel next to certain , but what word 
originally preceded it I do not pretend to d^emune 

That J- Daf$ eyes may wmk, and Romeo— 

Omapore Macbeth, III, 11, 46 The passages in our early poets aixmt Night ^ead 
mg bar curtains, and Day closing her eyes, are numerous. So in Drayton 

*The soBm NigM liath borlMk 

^ tanked vp ao 

Marmot Warrest a at 17, ed. 

stanza is veay diSerent in the Mb ©d.) piR. Lettsosi’s MS. maigim note 
‘ My ed , 1605, is the same as this * Ed ] 

Mitford (m the Gent Ma^ , Jane 1845, P 5 ^) strikes m as ts&GX sit^^ilar 
that not one out the whole body of the oonmmntatms has ht on the real mean- 
mg, or seen how the corrupticm of the text was created The we lake 

to be ‘ That Lumds eye,* &c When the D of Lsma was changed iato R and made 
Runal fhen the sense was entire^ lo^, ani^ to g^ve at least some meaan^ le Ihe 
word, It was made *Rtm The oorrupiion stood thus. 

T 
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That Lunevs eye That Runc^s eye That Runa way's eye 
Almost all Latin or foreign words are corrupted in the old eds , and there was no 
learning in the printers to set them nght We have the same expression in Pericles, 
11 , V, II * This by the eye of Cynthia hath she -vowed ’ We trust that this emen- 
dation will at once approve itself to the understanding of all our readers, except of 
those who, having fosztzve/y engaged themselves to stand by a particular reading, 
will be reluctant to confess their error, and that it may supersede at once those 
former readings which have ansen from typographical blunders, and with which the 
commentators themselves have been obliged to acknowledge their dissatisfaction 

Rev N J Halpin (* The Bndal Runaway' Sh Soc Papers, vol ii, p 14, 
*845) The source of the obscunty in these words which misleads us is that the 
commentators have not sought the meaning of the terms and figures of the passage 
m the peeuhar species of poetry to which it belongs They have, in fact, failed to 
observe that the character and language of this soliloquy are purely Hymeneal 
Now, as every distinct class of poetry, whether the Anacreontic, the Pindanc, the 
pastoral, or the elegy, has each not only a subject and a mythology suz generzs^ but 
a suit of imagery and diction appropriate to itself, m which particular words and 
figures bear a meaning modified and restncted by the nature of the composition in 
the same manner and degree is hymeneal, or epithalamic, poetry distinguished from 
every other species by its own range of sentiments and its conventional phraseology 

There will be no difficulty, I suppose, m conceding this, nor should I shrink from 
the task of sustaining, by the usual method of demonstration,* my view of the par 
ticular class to which this soliloquy belongs were the subject other than it is, or had 
we to deal with the literature of a penod more refined and delicate There is not 
a line m it which it would not be easy to parallel -with others harmonizing with it 
altc^ether m sentiment, and, to a very great extent, in imagery and diction, f 
extracted from the hymeneal poetry of contemporary wnters This premised, 1 
proceed with my task 

The first thing remarkable on the surface of the soliloquy is the frequent and 
varied invocation of Night For brevity sake I forbear to illustrate with correspond 
mg quotations from the contemporary poets the peculiar imagery so lavishly bestowed 
on this mythological personage But a reference to the class of poems in question 
will, in this respect also, furnish abundant evidence that m the composition of this 
piece the mind of Sh was saturated with the images of hymeneal poetry, which he 
*ha5 here accumulated not without design 

X must also observe that the structure, no less than the spint, of the soliloquy is 
distinctly hymeneal 'This poem,* quoth Ben Jonson, speaking of the Epithala 
zmon, ' had for the most part versum tntercalarem^ or carmen amoebceum , and that 
not always one but ofttimes varied, and sometime neglected in the same song * J 
It -was, in ffict, the custom of the epithalamic poets to close every stanza, or division, 
w th a refretHf which, runnmg on some leading image, or some harmonious combi 

♦ Ha 32 U%, byffie cofiatiou of paraHel parages, wrrds, phrasea, and sentime«ts, of which process one 
m tsro eacmap^ may suffice, {Extracts are here given from Spenser’s 'B^halamum on hzs own 
marrtago: Jonsoas *E^akaL on marriage of Hterome Weston^' &a Doctor Donne’s 
made at Ltneoin s Inn* Geoxge Witber’s Epvthal, on ike marriage of Ptmeess Elizabeik * Jon- 
ton’s ^Hymenati* and * E^zthalamzon Teredos v Sest. of Hero and Leander* by Marlow and 
Chapman ] 

t It IS ufot pretepded that aE the notions and imag^ of which the Nuptial song is snscepdNe are 
emhoffied m Jnliief s sofiloqpy but that nom ether than what are common to it with sjecies of 
poetiy in general are to be finmitheret tHymen»i. 
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nation of words, was, with more or less vanation, repeated, sometimes st fixed, and 
sometimes at irregular, intervals of the mam song The refrein of Spenser’s I*ro- 
thalamion turns upon ‘the Thames,’ of his Epithalamion, on ‘the echoing woods,’ 
$LC , &c 

Juliet’s soliloquy is constructed on the same intercalary principle Four several 
invocations to Night [lines 5, 10, 17, 20], more or less vaned, occur at intervals 
more or less regular, and realize Jonson’s description of the structure of this speaes 
of poem In short, as it appears to me, this soliloquy differs m n<^hmg firora the 
legitimate epithalamion but as blank verse differs from the rhymed stanza 

It IS now time that we advert to the passage in which the ‘ run away* makes hit 
appearance 

In the mythology of the nuptial poem it might be expected that Cupid would play 
no unimportant rd/e And here one might make a cheap parade of erudition at no 
more cost of study than turning to the authonties quoted by Ben Jonson , but I shall 
rest content with the authonty of the great hierophant himself From him we find 
the part of Cupid on those occasions to have been peculiar and restncted Hymen 
had, of course, a more distinguished office, nor did he resign his ministry till, 
the door of the bndal chamber, he snrrendered it to his brother Up to this pomt 
Cupid, by concealment or flight, usually contnved to be absent, but there it was Ins 
duty (accompamed by a crowd of Loves and Sports) to receive the mamed couple 
Thus m the Hue and Cry, when about to elope for the seemd time, he whispers his 
light winged brethren 

* I may not stay 
Hymen’s presence bids away, 

Tis already at his sight 
He can give you fiirther light, 

Ycra, my Sp<arts, may h«fe abide, 

'Ttlll callUltffhi ike hnde ’ 

It was his part to illuminate the hnde chamber, and his lights were generally h» 
own eyes and those of his spiortive co-mates, kindled at the bnlliancy of the hnde’s s 

* See, a thoimnd Cnptds fiy 
To light their tapers at the hnde s bnght eye.** 

We must not forget, however, that if Love sometimes has eyes, !)» is also scane* 
times blind, or rather, that there were two Otjads, <me keen sagMed and fiery-eyed, 
as Mosdhus d^^enbes him, dpfjC^ils tad tiM! other, as de- 

scribed iy Ben Jonson, ceecum eupidme In fins state of finogs it is natural the 
vul^tr ofnnKm ^ould be very unsettled , and it r em a in s to this day a moc^ point 
whedier Love have ^es or noLf In those doubts Juh^ enfeitly shared wheai, 
putting a su^ppos^ous case, i^be said ‘Or, if Love be Boo* Now flbrs fbim 

of expres^on olsviausly im|^es that site had already cxnisidered * Love* m the cor- 
relative ccmditioii, and r^^arded hym as etklit 0 see Badt where is to be fimnd m 
the context? We fed her, indeed, wMnng the *eifed of somebcN^’, whom she 


* Robert Hemck’s Eptthal on maanage of Sv Chpsefase Crew Tba concert, lori^ iW air ol 
models galbmftry, is borrowed fiom the azxiests 

* Hhas oeslw!, com vnJt canres^ 

Accesdit geroraas la m padas accr Amor ^—‘TiSulba, 

t Valenitne Why la^. Love hath twenty pair of eyes. 

TJmrte They say that Love hafii not an eye at aB.— 

Tw^Gme 
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calls * run away,’ may * wink’ in order that Romeo’s visit may be * untalked of and 
unseen * Who is this ? In the hymeneal system, none could be present with the 
< lovers’ m the bndal chamber except Cupid, by whose eyes it was supposed to be 
illuminated But Juliet does not want their light, partly, because ‘ Lovers can see 
by their own beauties,’ but chiefly, that the mterview may be ^ untalked of and 
unseen ’ 

Is C JPID, then, the * runaway,’ the Love (in the correlative) which has eyes and 
can see ? So far, it is, at least, very probable The sobriquet^ by which I suppose him 
here designated, is founded on his mythical character, and was familiar, in one form 
or another, to the Greek poets, who endued him with properties, and to the English, 
as well as the Latin, who adopted their inventions The characteristic alluded to, is 
his notorious propensity to running away from his mother To this notion are to 
be referred the numberless medallions, pictures, and stones m which he is represented 
as captured, impnsoned, caged, fettered, and with his wings bound, crossed behind 
his back, or clipped with scissors, to prevent his escape In reference to this trait, 
he IS called by the Greeks dpa 7 reri 7 C, (JpCTrendoc* by the Latins, fugitivus, profugus, 
vagus, by the English, truant, deserter, wanderer, vagrant, vagabond, runagate, and 
why not, runaway ^ the exact translation of the Greek epithets ? ‘ Small Latin and 
less Greek* had surely sufficed for the construction, if copied, or the coincidence, if 
onginal, of a title so obvious and appropriate The charactenstic was familiar and 
popular m the classico romantic days of Queen Elizabeth It furnishes the ma 
chinery of two of Lylie’s court comedies, and m both the et3anology of the English 
synonym is distmctly suggested *■ Whilst I truant from my mother,’ quoth Cupid, 

* I will use some t3rramiy in these woods, and so shall their exercise m foolish love 
be my excuse for running away** ‘As for you. Sir Boy,’ exclaims Venus, * I will 
teach you to run away You shall be stripped from top to toe, and whipped with 
nettles, not roses ’ f We lay no stress, however, on those suggestive phrases , noi 
need we, for the word itself, in its compound form, is used as a synon3rm for Cupid 
by Thomas He3rwood, in that scene of his Mask of Love’s Mistress, where Venus, 
aided by Fan, discovers the fugitive in Vulcan’s smithy 

*Pan. This way he ran with shaddes on his heels. 

And said he would to Vulcaa, O, but see 
Where he stands cogging with him. 

Vmus Now you JHunaway It 

You disobedient — thou unhappy wag — 

Where be the golden fetters I left you bound xn?’ $ 

X am bound, however, to show, not merely the use of the particular word in English 
poetry as a synonym for Cupid, but its use as such m poetry professedly hymeneal 
Let us, then, turn again to the Hue and Cry of Ben Jonson, and there, in an ode 
poorly paraphrased from the ’Epoif of Moschus, we shall find the very term 

applied m the very sense required Cupid had, as usual, on the approach of the 
nuj^als, absconded Distressed at his absence, Venus commissions the Graces to 

* jmxdaim reward to her that bnngp him m,’ whereupon the first Grace, addressing 
die ladies of the Court, exclaims 

* Beauties, have you seen this toy 
Cahed Loro—a little boy, 


*Ga!la^ea^xi, 2. t Sapplu) ax i Phac^ v, a. 

X And But soft f what shackled Runaway is 

$ Love's Mistress, iv, a. 
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Almost naked, wanton, blind. 

Cruel now, and now as kmd. 

If he be amongst ye, say 
He IS Venus* Runaway * 

1 believe that tliere can be no donbt that this Run away is the * Run^away* of Juliet’s 
soliloquy Their part in the h 3 rmeneal ceremony is the same , they are both Xuh 
aways, both are to be found at the proper time in the bnde chamber, and the ofHce 
of both IS to give light in the room If Sh *s Run-away ha\e eyes, so has the 
original of Moschus , and if Jenson’s be blind, it is doubtful whether Sh ’s is not m 
the same predicament 

But how, if the < winking Cupid* were, m those days, a familiar object in the bndal 
chamber, emblematic of secresy and silence, and if Sh himself should have placed 
him there, a second time, to preserve the arcana of another clandestine mamage ? 
Tlie evidence of such a fact would, I presume, be conclusive Let us then turn to 
< Cymbeline,* where the marnage of Imogen was, like Juliet’s, clandestine, and the 
interviews between the bnde and bnde groom, in like manner, stolen and secret , 
and there w e shall find, amongst the furniture of the bnde’s apartment, * two wtnk 
mg Cupids Of silver ’ — Cymbehne II, iv, 89 I have already shown that * Runaway* 
was what we would now a days call a pet name for Cupid, that Cupid, m the hyme 
neal imagery, was a necessary attendant in the bridal chamber, and I have now 
produced him (or rather an image representing himself and his functions) winking 
at the ntes of a clandestine marnage There can scarcely be a doubt, I think, that 
the * winking Cupid* of Imogen’s bed chamber and the wtnkmg Munaamycii jubet’s 
are, if not identical, sons of the same mother From what I can gather of the 
hymeneal mythology, it appears to me as if Cupid’s presence in the bnde chamber 
was in all cases necessary, as sigmfymg the love between the parties , but that in 
cases of clandestine mamage he was required to * wink,* t e , neither to see, nor to 
give light, m order that the secret interviews of the lovers might be ‘untalked«*of 
and unseen ’ 

And now, gssmuing this interpretation established, we arrive at the full hymeneal 
meaning of the passage , which appears to be this Secrecy is essential to our safety 
Let the day, therefore, depart, and let Night spread her curtain around, and let not 
Cupid discharge his ministry of hghting up the bnde-chamber "I* If (as painted by 
seane) he have eyes, let them wink — * , be darkened , for we have need of dark> 

nesSf that the interview, being invisible, may be untalked of, and we have no need 
of light, because lovers can see by their own beauties If^ however, (as depict^ by 
othms,) he be blind, it is all as it should be, his bimdness agrees with that dark- 
ness, fe the sake of which the presence o£ night is so desiraHe % 

In the hue, therefore, love should be jaunted Love 

And now rt may be a^ed, how comes Juliet so conversant with the topics anu 
diction of this class of poetiy , and why, on this occaaon, does she pour out h«f heart 
in Its language i 

B^memSas iputs eovsr Mosofoa 

t It IS a ctrcamstance not to be overiooiced, that m Romeos and Joliet, Night ajad CoKP sare 
mlv assistants at the ^>oosal 

*Contexiteid both, and yet— both nnoontented still, 

•Till ATjspt# and dnid gnre kave^-lhe wedding to fulfil’ 

J rnie of the h iiwfecss of Love bert agreensg wUh ^ d arkne s s of ocemv m 
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In answer to the first, we may observe, that the nuptial pageant had at that time 
lecome popular in England * The w orthy custom,* says Ben Jonson, * of honounng 
iForthy marriages with those noble solemnities, hath of late years advanced itscif 
Itequently with us to the reputation no less of our Court than Nobles , expressing 
resides (through the difficulties of expense and travel, with the cheerfulness of 
andertaking) a most real affection m the personators to those for whose sake they 
would sustain those persons ** Although the scene lies in Italy, yet Sh gives to 
eveiy country the manners of his own, and has given proof of the habitual occurrence 
of such festivities, by celebrating with the nuptial mask the mamage of some of his 
heroines f 

From the prevalence of the practice, then, it is to be assumed that Juliet had v it 
nessed the bndal ceremonies of many of her young companions, and, like other 
noble persons of the day, * expressed a most real affection’ to the parties by taking a 
character in the mask Thus might she have caught up the topics and language 
appropnated to this species of poetry, and hence may be inferred her familiaiity 
with thoughts and expressions not likely in any other way to have obtained entrance 
into the mind of an innocent and unsophisticated girl of fourteen years of age 

And why (m the second place) does she harp upon this stnng on the present 
occasion ? 

Alas, poor Juliet * who is there that, m the concomitant circumstances, does not 
see the reason ? It is her bridal day, but a bndal witliout its tnumphs 

yafitff oAX axop«nros* iriv o-KK arep 
ov Zvyiyiv^Mfnffv rts eirtutfntifu/jarep aoiSos 
ou ^fforpairTt creAas 0aXafiyjtro\i>v tvV7)V 

ov8e iroAv<rxap9fi^ Tts €jr«<r/ctp-n?cre xop«‘l? 
ovx vftePMOP aeto-c vanjp xai iroTPia fiijTTjp 
aAAa A^x^ crrop^oroira T€\t!cr<nya/iot(Ttv ev apatt 
myrj wqxrrov ^ OjxtxAij, 

«c<u ycLitos airapevdey aetSofi^vtov vp-evai^v 

pev eijv Ktiwian yapooroAos $H[w 274 - 28 a .3 

And such IS the situation of Juliet Her marnage is clandestine She can have no 
hymeneal mask No troops of fnends led her to the church, nor followed her tn 
the banquet No father — ^no mother — gave away her hand No minstrel sung ner 
nuptial hymn , and the hour that should conduct her all glonous to the bnde chamber 
finds her alone, imfnended, without countenance, without sympathy Is it any 
wonder, then, that the absence of those festive ntes, which, under happier auspices, 
would have given splendour to her nuptials, should recall them to her imagination, 


• lQtn>dttctu»x to the Hue and Cry after Cupid, 

t Miranda s, for instance, -with a I^tbalamiuni,-— IV, i Rosalind s, Celiacs, and xhceba’s 
wash a noptod masque . — As You Ltks V iv 

t It IS much to be regretted that Marlowe and Chapman, m their spinted paraphrase of the Hero and 
Leander of the later Musseus, left this stnking passs^ untouched. It is thus rendered ntu Latm o» 
Whitlbrd 

* Taeda sed absque dioro thalamus fttit, at sine canto , 

Cknip^nin nullus celebravit carmine vates, 

Nec &x nlla tern genialis praevia loxit 
Non agili juvenes orcumsilu^re choreli, 

Nec p{E^ et mater nans cecinSre hymenaeuiu 
Sead thakmum oinarunt taatmma silenba noctis, 
mantaks sponsam obduxSre tenehrae , 

Et mm cantatas se conjunx^ Hymenseis. 

Scdaftntlecn Noxconsoa,’ 
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jmd — with the \ision — ^bnng vividly to her memory the sentiments a|propnated to 
such occasions, and the very turn of expression which they had habitually acquired ? 
Nay, IS It not of the very essence of our nature, that, pacing that solitary chamber, 
while the twilight was thickening into darkness, and the growing silence left the 
throbbings of her heart audible, she should brood over the impassioned imagery of 
the Bridal Song, and give it a half unconscious utterance ? Poor Juiiet ’ She had 
nobody to sing this song for her It bursts spontaneously from her own lips 

I cannot but think that this view m\ests the passage with a melancholy charm, 
unsurpassed in its pathos by any situation in the whole range of the drama, except 
perhaps that of Iphigenia at the sacrificial altar It is scarcely possible, indeed, that 
it can ever agam awaken emotions so intense as it must have kindled in the days of 
Elizabeth and James , because its language does not call up in our minds the same 
associations as in the minds of our ancestors The Hymeneal Masque has vanished 
from our customs, and its idiom has become a dead letter To us the language is 
not a suggestion, but a study, to them it was fraught with a peculiar significance, 
and every image was coupled with an every day reality The very opening lines — 
so essentialiy epithalamic — must have conjured up, to an auditory m whose ears the 
phraseology was as * familiar as household words,’ * tlie whole pride, pomp, and cir- 
cumstance’ of honoured wedlock , and they would have instinctively imagined the 
magnificent and joyous solemnities that should have blessed the union of the onhf 
daughter of the nch and noble Capulet with the only son of the no less noble and 
wealthy Montague But what was the scene before their eyes? ’Where was the , 
bridal escort? where the assembled friends of * b<^h their houses* ? where the crowd 
of gay and gallant youths who should have homaged the beauty of the bnde — ^and 
where, oh where, the maidens that were her fellows to bear her company ? Of all 
the customary pageant, but one solitary figure — the figure of the bnde herself — is to 
be seen All is solitude and darkness and silence But one sound breaks the 
unnatural stillness — the voice of that sweet, lonely girl, who — like the young bird 
timidly practising, in the unfrequented shade, the remembered song of its kindred— 

• sits darkling’ in her sequestered bower, and eases her impassioned heart m snatches 
of retnembered which m Afr mind, too, are associated with htn: situation* 

And what a song it is -sweet as the nightingale’s that * nightly angs on yon 
pomegranate tree and ardent as, when m Eden, 

the aroorotxs bnrd of xu^t 

StEDg Spousal and bid baste the evening Star ' 

On his htU top to l^bt the tmdal lamp * 

but It IS sad and ominous withal , and, to the auditor familiar with its import, as poi 
tentous and melancholy as the fatal descant which, in poets’ ears, preludes the 
departure of the dying swan The loves Hero and Leander were (as we have 
seen) presaged to an evil issue by the absence of the usual festive ntes , a s imil a r 
defect forbodes to those of Romeo and Juliet a like unhappy destiny 

What heart m the auditory hut must have been smitten with compassion for the 
bnde? "What eyes amid have withheld the tribute of a fiood of tears ^ 

To my mind this passage possesses, independeirtly of its natural beauty, an artjst- 
ical charm worthy of &e highest adrnirajtion that consummate skill, I mean, with 

•TlMis^tbeParadBCI/jstbew^aliy^^ poen*, thaa passage, m winch the poet 
hymeneal »iil>,ect m the apfffc^pnated style, might have been adduced as an ad(ht 30 Da} ilhistrcteaa of 
tne hymeneal character of the passages there quoted from the sollloqQy The ssaae observatwif 
to The rcnmessL IV i. ag. 
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which the poet has coiitnved to pour forth from the bps of his young, and innocent, 
and enthusiastic, heroine, the * thoughts that breathe and words that bum’ of the 
most ardent passion, without overstepping the truth of nature, or leaMng on the 
maidenly pureness of her character the slightest stain of immodesty The feelings 
proper to her passion and situation are undoubtedly her own , but the expression of 
them IS suggested dy external circumstances^ and the language m which they are 
clothed unconsciously borrowed from the conventional vocabulary used on such occa 
sions by the noblest in the land, and m the heanng of the most virtuous 

COLUER \pPlotes and Emend ^ I §53] Perhaps no emendation can be declared 
perfectly satisfactory The change proposed by the (MS ) at all events makes very 
clear sense, although it may still remain a question whether that sense be the sense 
of the poet Another subsidiary question will be, how so elaborate a mistake could 
have been made out oi so simple and common a word ? In the margin of the folio 
1632, the (MS ) gives enemies^ spelt enimyes, but the letters are, perhaps, too few to 
have been mistaken for run awaus such would not have been the case if m the 
onginal manuscript it had been spelt ennemyes, which was not then an uncommon 
form of the word It is extremely natural that Juhet should wish the eyes of enemies 
to be closed in order that they might not see Romeo leap to her arms and talk 
of it afterwards 

Byce {*Few Notes' p in, 1853) I now venture to submit another conjecture 
* That roving eyes,’ &c , a conjecture founded on the supposition that tlie word 
^roving' having been written (and written rather illegibly) ‘roamngd (Fairfax, m 
his TassOt B iv, st 87, has, ‘At some her gazing glances roamng flew’), the com- 
positor metamorphosed it into ‘ run awayes * 

Rev Mr Hunter Few Words in Reply ^ &c , p 19, 1853) And now 
comes Mr Dyce with ‘ roving,’ which makes the blank verse halt for it After all, 
none of them, it seems to me, are at all to be preferred to the text as we have it, 

‘ runaways’ ’ It is not in Sh ’s best manner, but then the greatest poet is not always 
m his finest mood ‘ Runaways’ I understand to be the same as * Runagates,’ for 
which we have a kind of authonty, a poor one I allow, in Byche’s ‘ Bictionary,* 
* 73 S» * Runagate or Runaway, a rover or wanderer ’ This approaches nearly to Mr 
Byce’s sense of the passage, without destroying the measure Juliet wishes that the 
night maybe so pitchy dark, that should Romeo meet with any runagates (runaways) 
wandering about the streets, he may not be recogmzed, or even observed by 
them 

Singer {*SA Vindicated,' p 233, 1853) The (MS )’s substitution of enemies is 
worse than Jackson’s A very good conjecture is given by the Rev Mr Halpm 
The circumstantial evidence adduced for the retention of the old reading, showing 
that Cupid was the runaway in Juliet’s mind, is extremely ingenious, if not 
satisfactory 

Singer {N cmd Qu , vol viii, p 3, 1853) Monck Mason seems to have had the 
dearest notion of the requirements of the passage, hut he was not happy m suggest- 
mg renomy I was not conscious of having seen the suggestion of Heath’s when I 
came to the conclusion that the word must have been rumourers, and that from its 
nnfreqment occurrence (the only other example of it at present known to me being 
one afforded by the poet) the printer mistook it for runcpwayes, which, when written 
mdistincuy, it may have closely resembled It fulfills the requirements of both 
metre and sense, and the words untalRd of and unseen make it nearly mdisputahle 
r had at first thought that it mi^^ht he ^rumorous eyes,* hi ^ the personification would 
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then be wanting Sh has personified Rumour in the Introduction to 2 Hen IV, 
and in Conolanus IV, vi, 47, we have, * Go see this rumouror whipp’d * 

Blackwood’s Maga (vol lxxi\, p 455, 1853) IVko n a *Runamaff^ He is a 
printer’s (not devil but) blunder, says the old Corrector we should read enemies 
Those may read enemies who choose We certainly shall not — no, not even at the 
bidding of Queen Victoria herself We shall not turn ourselves into a goose to 
please the ghost of an old amateur play corrector, though he should keep raffing 
at us till his knuckles are worn out Read Rumour ers^ says Mr Singer No, Mr 
Singer, we will not read Rumourers Read this thing, and read that thing, say 
other wise authorities No, gentlemen, we shall not read anything except what $h 
wrote, and we know for certain that the word which he wrote w as * Runaway’s,* just 
as it stands in the books, for we learnt this from a medium , yes, and the medium 
was the Rev Mr Halpin, who has proved to our entire satisfaction that the text calls 
for, and mdeed admits of, no other alteration There could not be a happier-chosen 
or more expressive word than * Runaway’s* as here employed 

Patrick Muirson {N and Q , vol vm, Oct 22, 1853) I interpret < runaTrays* 
as signifying * persons going about on the watch * Perhaps runagates, according to 
modem usage, would come nearer to the proposed signification, but not to be quite 
up to It 

Grant White *s Scholar^ p 373, 1854] The error will probably "cmain 
for ever uncorrected, unless a word which I venture to suggest seems to others as 
unexceptionable as it does to me fului desires that somebody’s eyes may wink, 
so that Romeo may leap to her arms ^untaiked of* as well as * unseen * She wishes 
to avoid the scandal, the bmit, which would ensue upon the discovery of her new 
made husband’s secret visit 

I think, therefore, and also because the misprint is by no means improbable, that 
Sh wrote ‘ rumoures eyes * The absence of a long letter m rumoures, to correspond 
with the y in ‘ run-awayes,’ does not trouble me I have repeatedly found m my 
proofs words containing long letters when the word which I wrote contained ncme, 
and mce versS It should be noticed, too, that neither unawares nor enemies contains 
a long letter < Rumor’ was spelt rumoure in Sh ’s day, and the possessive case 
rumoures, of course 

As to Rumor’s eyes, they are as necessary to her office as are her ears or her 
tongues Virgil’s Rama is but Rumor, and of her he says 

* Cai <pK3t scat corpar e plums 
Toi mgSes oadt subter, miral^ diets. 

Tot lingus, totidsm <»ra sooazit, tot sahngit amret.’'— - 

JEmsd, Ubk. IV, x8x 

And in Si ’s day Rumor was represented with eyes as well as tongues, as we 
know by the followmg description, evidmitly founded on Virgil’s impersonation 

*Birecdytiiidar harm a <art by hetisdfts, Fame stood awommimawatofcetroabe,thickiy 

let with and tongBeat,a paymof laigegoldeaimi^esatlmrbadceiatmmpetmherfeaij^ 

mandeof smidiycaBoam tt aversmg her body ^ese es^ns b«t tbe propertm of imr 

smfttiosse a»d a^ytoesoe to (fis^wsese Rumonrt mkede magnijSmd BnUrimmemeid gmm to 

Sh , however, had brought Rumour personally before las andimaoe m the imliidhc® 
to 2 Hen IV, where she is ‘painted fell of tmigues,’ These quotations mer^ 
show that the idea was suffict^tly tenhar to his auditors, learned and unleaniedw 
for him to i©e it m this manner 
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But diese considerations are not urged to gain acceptance for tl e reading which I 
propose, their office is but to meet objections to it If it do not commend itself at 
once to the intelligent readers of Sh with a favor which increases upon reflection, 
no argument can, or should, fasten it upon the text 

Mr Collier’s (MS ) furnishes * enemies^, ^ a reading which is perhaps the worst ttiat 
has been offered 

A correspondent from St Louis suggested ^nomdafs eyes,’ which is not without 
some plausibility, and it resembles somewhat one of the readings proposed by 
Dyce But even if there were no objection, as to time, against the word * noonday,’ 
there is a literalne^ and particulanty about it which are poetically out of place m 
the passage for which it is proposed But supposing such particulanty not objec 
tionable on the higher grounds of criticism, the time specified in the term is incon 
sistent with the requirements of the scene, and therefore Sh would have been 
particular, only to be particularly wrong This is evident from the fact, which a 
short examination will bring to light, that was not married until after noon 

day, and that some hours elapsed between her mamage and the time of this soldo 
quy [To prove that this soliloquy is spoken toward evening, Mr \Miite cites the 
following lines II, v, i and 2 , II, iv, 163, and III, 11, 99 ] But what need of this 
companson of hours and minutes ? Is not the soliloquy itself steeped m the pas 
sion-breathing languor of a summer’s afternoon just melting into twilight? Is it 
not plain that has been watching the sun sink slowly down to the horizon 

and gazing pensively into the golden air, until her own imaginings have taken on its 
glowing hue, and then she breaks out into her longmg prayer for night and Romeo > 
Facts and figures tell us that her soliloquy is spoken just before sunset, but what 
reader of the whole soliloquy will not set aside the evidence of facts and figures as 
supeiffuous — almost impertinent? 

[Mr White here states that the same emendation, sustained by the same quotation 
from Virgil, had been communicated to him by a friend — ^Mr Hoppin of Provi 
dence, R I — ^but that both himself and his friend had been anticipated by Heath 
and Singer, as he learned from the latter’s communication to N and Qu , to which 
his attention was first called by a correspondent in South Carolina Ed ] 

Here, then, we have three coincident conjectures from three persons, each ignorant 
of the other’s suggestion, which, if the word which they propose to substitute be 
acceptable in itself, adds greatly to the probabihty that it restores the true reading 
Singer’s independent conjecture that rumourev^s is the word also affords collateral 
support to the former, the idea being the same in both But it should he remarked 
that the hne does not need a word of three ^Uables The typographical error 
which gave us runaways^ and which Singer would correct by substituting rumourerd 
afinost certainly loaded the Ime with a redundant syllable Notice also that the 
addition of an r diminishes the chances for an error ly the compositor It would 
be far more likely that ‘ mmour^j’ should be mistaken for ‘ runaway^/ than that 
^rumour^i’ should cause the same error Yet another objection against ‘rumour- 
er/ IS that its particulanty is inconsistent with the poetical character of the passs^e, 
m which Juhit uses only large and general tmms 

Collar cten% with reason, that the occurrence of the same conjectural emenda 
tioft to two readers of Sh., without consultation, is cumulative evidence m its fevor , 
and here, in effect, is such a coincident conjecture on the part of four. Bu^ what 
evm may be the decision between Singer on the one hand, and Heath, Mr •Hoppin 
and myself on the other, 1 think it is qmte evident that the word demanded by the 
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context IS either J^umouT^s or rumourers^ and I ana quite willing to forego my claim 
for the discovery m favor of Mr Benjamin Heath, to whom the credit of first 
‘guessing* at the idea belongs, and I have no doubt that my Providence corre- 
spondent IS like minded with me Let those dispute or sneer about prionty of con- 
jecture whose minds and natures fit them to snarl o\er tnfies, — the scraps and crumbs 
of hteraiy reputation the object of all who have the true enthusiasm of Sh ’n stu 
dents is not personal credit, but the integnty of Sh ’s text 

I had altogether passed by the theory advocated by the Rev Mr Halpm as carry- 
ing its refutation on its face , but as it has recently found some favor with a few 
whose judgments are entitled to respect, it is but proper that its claims to considera- 
tion should be examined. His argument occupies nineteen octavo pages [Mr 
White here gives Mr Halpm’s ‘ positions and conclusions bnefiy’ in fifteen Imes Ed ] 
This argument is very learned and very ingenious, but far more leammg and mge 
nuity have been displayed in the support of theones which, though more plausible, 
were equally unsound To examine it more properly we should have the entire 
soliloquy before us as it appears m F, Is there anything here more than an 
expression of the feelings of a newly married girl * many fathom deep m love ?* Is 
there not an utter absence of all formality and restraint in the construction of the 
soliloquy ? and is not the same freedom shown in the diction ? It would be difficult 
to point out m poetry a passage which has less the air of being constructed with 
regard to a formula- Indeed, the poet seems to have been under no restraint but 
that of versification, and not to have felt that Juliet expresses her longing for the 
coming of night several times , but that is evidently only because «ihe wants night to 
come The approach of the time which will bnng JRame^t to her absorbs her whole 
mind There is no ‘ intercalary pnnciple,* or any other pnnciide, evident in the 
sohloquy Even Mr Halpm can only find that ‘ four several invocations to Night, 
more or less vaned, occur at intervals more or less regular ’ But the variation m 
decidedly more, and the regulanty decidedly less With the same license, almost 
any soliloquy might be said to be constructed on an intercalary pnncxjde. This 
' assumption of the hymeneal character of the sohloquy, which is the very key st<me 
of Mr Halpm’s argument, is plainly but assumption, and, of course, t^e impcwtancc 
of Cupid m the hymeneal masques, and the firequraicy of those masques in Sh *s 
day, are of no farther consequence 

As to Cupid being called a runaway by Moschtts, what did Sh. know about that? 
It IS not necessary to he of the Fanner sdiool as to the no leaming Sh to decide 
at once that the supposition that he had read the ode of Mcschus in the oogmal ts 
entirety un warrant^, and m his day diere no translation of it Bit even if he 
had tamd Cupid called a runaway by some Greek or Latm ardhors, would he upon 
that warrant have called him * runaway/ abs<dutety and witho^ mitigatioii, not even 
raTliTig him runaway/ and having made no previoi:^ allmoa to him? and this, 
too, to a mixed audience, not one m filly of whom had the ha^;ues? Such was not 
has way of wntE^ for &e audiaoces of die BJacMnmss and the Gk^e. 

The fact that Ben Jonson, in his Hue cmd Cry e^ter caBs Oapid * Venus's 

Runaway,’ is nothii^ to the purpose , becaicse when tibe Masque opens Oaptd Aw run 
uway from Venus, and it would be almost impossible to avoid speakmg of him as 
Venus’s runaway* He is never spoken oi simpty as a runaway; mudh less is he 
called absolutely ‘runaway/ even by Jonscai He is ‘Ven^s runaway/ jfust as 
Pompey, who runs away from Mr Randolph of Smdh Carohna, is Mr Randetyh’s 
funaway But even were this imt s^ &e occurrence ^ the epiiet m Jomm^ Masque 
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does not help Mr Halpm, because that was not written until 1608, whereas, Rome^ 
and Juliet was wntten as early as 1596, and this soliloquy was pnnted in * 
Mr Hal|,m*s eagerness in the defence of his theory probably blinded him to these 
conclusive fa-ts 

That the andirons m Imogeids bed chamber could have any acknowledged hyme 
neal significance, the very fact of her mamage, and the great dread which she had 
of exposure, forbids us to believe If winking Cupids had hjrmeneal symbolism so 
universally recognized that it was only necessary for Sh to write < that runaway’s 
eyes may wmk* in order to have a promiscuous audience know that Juliet was 
thinking of a winking Cupid as a part of a hymeneal pageant, Imogen would surely 
have kept them out of her chamber at all hazards 
Mr Halpin’s remark, that in the poem of Romeus and Jului * Night and Cupid 
are the only assistants at the spousal,’ does not represent the passage in its true light 
It IS merely narrative , the allusions to Night and Cupid are incidental and obvious, 
and are made, not at the time when hymeneal allusions were appropriate, but when 
Romeo and Juliet part at the Fnar’s cell 

‘These said, they kisse, and then part to theyr fether‘s house, 

The joyfull bnde vnto her home, to his eke goth the spouse 

Contented both, and yet both uncontented still 

Till Night and Venus child geve leave the wedding to fulfill’ 

How the perception of a clever and learned man may be perverted is shown by 
the reference which Mr Halpm makes to Julut*s supposition, ‘ Or if love be bhnd^ 
&c , which he thinks * implies that she had already considered <*Love” in the correla- 
tive condition, and regarded him as able to see * But Juliet does not make reference 
here to the god of I^ve, but to a pair of lovers Thus she says 

'Lovers can see to do their amorous ntes 

By their own beauties , or if love be Umd^ &:a 

The fact that ‘ love’ is spelled with a capital letter m no way confirms Mr Hal- 
pin’s supposition, because the word is so spelled in every instance in which it 
occurs m the soliloquy, as may be seen by reference to the passage as it is quoted 
above from F, Thus ^ Love performing,’ * strange Love grown bold,’ * true Love 
acted,’ *• m Ixive with night,* * the mansion of a Love ’ Evidently no one of these 
•Loves* has any more reference to Cupid than the other, and this is still further 
shown, as far as the old typography can show it, by the fact that in the older quarto 
the word is not spelled in this soliloquy with a capital letter m a single instance 
To leave no part of Mr HaJpm’s argument unanswered, his supposition that the 
numberless works of ancient art, in which Cupid is represented as captured, impns- 
oned, caged fettered, and with his wings bound, are to be referred to •his notonous 
propensity tc rm-ning away from his mother,’ is innocent indeed He should have 
consulted female counsel before ventunng on such a plea. Women in classic days 
were at heart much like women of now-a-days, and then, as now, they would see 
Love bound, nc^ for his mother’s sake, but their own 
Th^ is, it seems to me, not the least shadow of a reason for believing that Sh 
would^ withoi:^ havu^ so much as made an allusion to Cupid, speak of him abso- 


Ben Jofiam did not caE h«t Masque TheRueand Ctye^erCu^ that tide was given to it by 
Gifimd so lately as i8itl In die foko of x6i6 it is called ^Tbe Description of the Masqve with the 
Nuptial! Songs at the lord Vicotmt Had^ gton’s mamage at Court. On the Shrouertuesday 
night, 1608. 
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lutely as ‘ runaway,* even supposing that he had any reason to expect that his audi 
ence would understand the epithet This, we have seen, was not the case , and also 
that he would not have understood it himself 

But besides this, there is one other consideration which is m itself conclusive upon 
this point. 

Let it be remarked that the eyes in question were to close as the natural conse 
quence of a previous act yuliet says, ^spread thy close curtain, l&ve perfrrmtng 
Night,* m order that — what> That Xiwtf’x eyes may wink? The absurdity of the 
prayer is apparent The argument for Cupid is \^orth absolutely nothing until it has 
been shown that the coming of Night would as a matter of course put him to sleep 
But reason teaches and testimony establishes that night is exactly the time when that 
interesting young gentleman is particularly wide awake Howe\er much Juh€t 
might desire even Love’s eyes to close on that occasion, it is ridiculous to make the 
advent of * love performing Night’ the muse of his going to sleep t whereas it is 
entirely consistent that she should wish Night to cause those prying or wandenng 
eyes which are personihed in Rumor’s, to close, that Rome& may come to her * un 
talked of and unseen ’ 

When we remember the vital importance of the secresy of ytthet's nuptials, and 
the desire which must have been almost uppermost m her heart, that Romeo migh» 
be seen entering her chamber window by no one who could talk of or rumor it, and 
knowing, as we do, that Sh and his audiences were in the habit of seeing such 
people typified in the person of Rumor, covered with open eyes, and painted full of 
tongues, can there be any doubt that * rumoures eyes’ were the words wntten 1^ the 
poet?* 

Ulrici adopts the explanation of Mr Halpm 

Delius The ^es of such fugitives and vagabonds as tramp about at night 

Singer (ed 2) substantially repeats his note on p 376 

Staunton We must decline the invidious task of pronouncing an opinion upon 
the relative ments of the various suggestions, believing that all are equally inadmis 
sible Whether Sh ’s * run away’ airbed to Romeo, or to Juliet, car to Day, or to 
Night, or to the Sun, for whom a good case might be made out,— 

* Yoo, grandsire Phoebus, with your knrdy vftt 

The prmamtMfs Vernal vagahmdt 

The Heav Ji*s prwnoter di«t doth pcqp and pcy ^^Retum/rom Parmsmte, 
or to the Moon, who has some claim to the distinction, — 

* Blest wxa|i Cyi^ia m a sable ^leet, 

That ftarfiil lovers may secmely stecpu*--.^gari^ MteOer Co»Mie^ III, 1 ,— 

oc to the Stais, for whom much might be said, or wheflier •nm-away’ sometimes 
bore a wrfer sigiuficatioii, and im|ilied a ^ as well as a fogitiTe, — which case 
the port may haiie meant, any wandenng, ptymg eyes, — we are cooTOiced that the 
old word IS Q» true wmd, and that ‘ronaw^’ (rannawayes) oa^ to retam its 
m the text* 

Huuson Mr Cbrant White, we think, justifies^ the tdiaage to as felly, 

perhaps, as the imfesre of the case can weR admit* The ol^ecti<m to eye^ 

IS, that from the nature of the case uH eyes, as weH of fiiends as of are 

leqmred to be closed, so that Romeo’s vmt may be absolst^y unknown, save lo 

• The probability that the letter m imU the pto m usaisuscnpt whw^ ^ piated weed m 

increased ey die feet fiiat m the early 4to uajaess^ms die word w spd’hd * rmamwo&Kt,* 
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those already privy to it Of course the theory of the text is, that Rumour, persom 
fied, represents the power of human observation , and that Juliet longs to have the 
night come, when the eyes of Rumour shall be shut in sleep, so as to take m nothing 
for her tongues to work with , because, as things now stand, the lovers can meet and 
know each other as man and wife, only when the eye of observation is closed or 
withdrawn P may be well to add, as lending some support to Rumour^s^ that 
Brooke’s poem has a similar personification of Report It is where Juliet is ques 
Uomng with he'^lf as to whether Romeo’s ‘ bent of love be honourable, his purpose 
marriage ’ 

* So, I defylde, Rej^ori shall take her trompe of blacke defame, 

Whence she with puffed cheeke shall blowe a blast so shrill. 

Of roy disprayse, that with the noyse Verona diall she fill.* 

Mitforb {* Cursory NoteSy &c , 1856, p 43) It is not my intention to make any 
remarks on the vanous conjectures of the commentators on this much disputed passage, 
further than by observing, that each conjecture I believe to be supported by the single 
vote of Its parent — ^the person who brings it forward Amid such diversity of opinion, 
the ground may be considered to be quite open for any fresh adventurer 
There is an older poem, called. The TraRtcaR Hystory of Romeus and yuhet^ 
1562 That this poem would throw some light on the language of the play, if known 
to Sh , was most probable , I therefore read it carefully, and with particular attention 
to those expressions mutually made use of xn the earher poem and in the later play 
Such verbal coincidences as were expected, appeared , and it became clear that our 
great Dramatist had that poem before him dunng the composition of his romantic 
fiction I have made some little division of the subject into its different parts, such 
as the nature of it admitted, the quotations being chiefly confined to the very incident 
related in the play which forms the subject of inquiry Poem 

I When Phoebus from our hemisphere m tvestem wave doe smke. 

* The haslineu of Phcehtd steeds m great dispyte they blame 

3 As oft in summer tide, when clouds do dinime the sunne. 

And straight again in clearest skye his restless steeds do runne 

4. The golden crested Phaha bosteth him in skye 

5. When thou ne lookest wide, ne closely dost thou wtnke 

6. The golden sun art gone to lod^ ktm tn Ike west 

Now, compare the expressions marked in italics in the quotations with those m 
the passage under consideration, as — i Fiery footed steeds, 2 Phoebus* lodging, 
3 Whip you to the west , 4 Eyes may winke,*— and we shall amve at the conclu- 
sion that the author of the play had the poem before him, and made use of some 
remarkable expressions in it Again — Poem 

I. Voung Romeo climbs fiur Juliet’s bower at night 

a. So l^ht he wox, he iMp d ike waR, and then he spyde fais wyfe. 

3. And from the window’s top down had he Ra^ed scarce. 

But «!he with arms oruisireicked wtde^ so hard did him embrace 

4 And by her long and slender arms a great while then she hung. 

Now, see the play 

t 'Wbeo flKm didst bower the spirit cS a fiend. 

2. Lea^ to ffiese arms untalked of and 

* ^ uses the word wmMng widi au unuspal applicauon in the fdlowmg passage 

* Confrmits yom city’s eyes, your wmkmg gates ^^Kmg JWi* 11, 1, ars* 
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Again — Poem 

I But hladt/aced Ntgki with winter rough, ah I beaten over «»«. 
a. But when on earth ike N'tgki her mantle blatk hath spread 

3 if tbe> the heavens might gyde 

Black shade of Nighty and douiU dark shoiiM stra ght ail over bydLt 

Compaie the p^ay 

X And bring m cloudy Ntgki 

a. come, avil Night 

Thou sober suited matron all in Black 
3 With thy Blacke mantle 
4. Come loving, blaik Brovdd Ntgki 

Again — Poem 

X Of corde I will bespeake a ladder by that time. 

By which this night, while other sleepe, / wtU j» ottr windtm cltsnB^ 

3 And for the time to come, let be our busy care. 

So Wisely to direct our love as no wtgki else Bevmre 

Now for the play 

1 And bring thee cordes made like a tackling statre 
Must be my convoy m the secret night 

2 I must another way 

To fetch a ladder^ by which you, love. 

Must cltttdf a Bird's nest soon when it is darke. 

3. Leap to these anns untalked id and unseen 

The quotations thus made will be sufBcient to show the close attention paid by the 
author of the play, both to the substance of the story and language of the old poem, 
through this particular portion of the drama, for the remainder, not coming within 
the present purpose, has not been exanuned and collated with the same scrup\ilous 
and verbal minuteness 

The crux crtitcorum in this passage is in the word * runaway,’ which, being ccm 
sidered to be a corrupt reading, has been rejected, and many words by conjecture 
substituted by ingenious persons,* much pleased and satisfied with their separate 
offspnng, and not wanting in due parental affection to recommend them to public 
favour Frcun all such persons I am, however, obliged to differ, as I consider * run 
away’ to«be the true, authentic, and ongmal expression of Sh , and that by him it is 
here used in the sense of Cupd or Lme 

Now, there are two things which Juliet ^ands in need of, to secure the success of 
her amorous pxgects and adventures^i e , that night ^muld onne and that Cuptd 
should be Mfnd, car, m othmr words, that the deeds of love should be hidden m 
tyirnftjgt fitan die eyes and observation of the world In a hue that follows, she 
says, what is explanatoiy of the former one ‘ If love be blind It best agrees with 
Night*’ Now, what says the ^er poem ? 

ydt 

T 5 EEI Ntgki sxA Vemtd Atdd give leave ffus weddh^ to fidfill* 

Thus the success of Juliet’s designs depended on the junction of Night and CupiO 
tn the poem as well as in the play But then comes the question. Why is Love or 
Cupid called Runawc^ ^ Now, Love is the dpeesrkr^ of the Greek poets , and 

• I am more more convinced of the Ixoth of an observatKm made hy a first-rate critic aadjacholar 
of the last age, — Paixa stmt, qui de Boms correciiet^ta bene jodicare possant.* Nor t» it a Jess rape 
gift, * spuna discemere a gennanis.’ 
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wliat IS the interpretation of dpaTfTjyc in the dictionanes ? — Runaway Again, he la 
the ♦ amor fugtitvus^ of the Latin poets How is that word explained? — Runaway 
What IS Cotgrave*s translation of fugitve ^ — Again, Runaway It is the usual word, 
* When Cupid with his smacking whip issueth forth to runne ’* It must also be 
observed, that it was necessary that the term should be varied, as Lofve is mentioned 
not less than eight times in this passage, and had he been designated here by his 
name,C«/r^, that mythological term, joined to Phcebus and Phaeton, w ould have given 
it an unnaturally stiflf and learned air It must be especially observed, that this speech 
IS made by Juliet in a very excited and elevated state of mind, absorbed entirely 
with the hopes of possessing Romeo, and of gratifying her youthful and impetuous 
passion for him Full of impatient feelings, of rapid transitions of hope and fear, 
hope of enjoyment and fear of discovery, strongly excited desires, gay voluptuous 
thoughts, leading to wild extravagant fancies, she takes up with the first image and 
expression that presented itself most forcibly, till, in the picture of * cutting Romeo 
into little stars,* her fancy loses itself m its own humed combinations, and gives 
unrestrained scope and license to its wandenngs Under these circumstances, it 
seems to me the very characteristic word which gives its effect to the whole passage, 
and is most apt and beautiful in its wild expression of gaiety, which is emblematic 
of the state of her mind, approaching, as she then believes, to the consummation of 
all her desires , and at length, in the ardency of youth, only mentioning her doubts 
and fears one moment, m order to forget them the next 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say, that the word ‘ runaway* is used elsewhere by Sh. 
in the Mer of Ven and m Mid N D I have somewhere read, that a passage has 
been discovered in some poems, m which Cupid is called Runaway This is well, 
but I do not feel in want of any additional support to convince me that it is the very 
identical word demanded, — that it sheds a pleasing and gay light which colours the 
whole passage with its proper hue, — that no word could be substituted for it without 
deeply impainng the poetical truth , and lastly, that Sh himself placed it there 

It may also be observed that this interpretation preserves the authentic reading of 
the text — Runawayes, whereas many of the conjectural readings render it neces 
sary to alter it to Runaway, a license not without sufficient cause to be admitted I 
therefore, so far as my influence extends, cannot agree to this word being removed 
for the substitution of any other that has been suggested, or for any reason hitherto 
alleged 

1 It is a word much more commonly in use m Sh *s> day than m ours 

2 It IS a familiar, playful, fanciful name, suited to moments, as these, of pleasing 
excitement, humed thought and joy 

3 It IS the English translation of fugttvms, by which Cupid is as well known as 
Jupiter by the title of ‘ The Thunderer,* Neptune * The Tndent Bearer,* Diana * The 
Huntress,* &c , the * epitheton perpetuum* standing for the ‘ nomen * 

4. It is an epithet applied to him {fugitivo) by the Italian poets, and this is an 
Italian stoiy 

5 It IS used as an emblem, m which his history, and habits, and nature awi 
described 

6 Lastly, it is the word established in the text of all the old editions 

* *Only our tope hath ik> decay, 

Rmtmng:, it never rum from ns away — 

* Yet, shepherd, what is love, I pray? 

It m a dung wdl soon away '^England^s Hdtcon, p ga 
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Geo Lunt Eras of A^ew Engiand,* , Bo&toUf 1857, p 358) Now, 

in order to explain this passage, if possible, let us resolve it into different language, 
convej mg precisely the same ideas throughout , and it may stand thus Male your 
best haste, O swift steeds of the sun, to be stalled for the night, at the mansion of 
Phoebus, in the West If such a wagoner as Phaeton once of old was, only had the 
reins, he would put you to your mettle, and, under the whip, would you dash through 
hea^ en to your place of rest, and bring on night at once Now, let it be so, love 
performing Night » Thus, now, as then, quickly spread thy close curtain that run 
aways eyes may wink » Such be the speed * Let thu fiery charioteer, — ^this runaway 
wagoner, — this Phaeton, runaway with by the steeds of the sun, — perform the same 
feat now (successfully), — ^forthwith let him wink, — close his eyes — sleep — be it speed 
ily, night, — that under its shadow Romeo may — * Leap to these arms untalked of 
and unseen * 

This I conceive to have been the course of thought in Sh ’s mmd The metonomy 
m the last line constitutes no objection to this explanation * Unseen’ would be the 
ordinary consequence of darkness, and so, therefore, would be * untalked of and, 
^ilthough observation in the natural course of events would precede discussion, — ^yet, 
for poetical purposes, surely nothing can be more common than such a reversal of 
the actual * order of their going ’ The word ' wink’ of course is used for sleep, in 
the common sense in which we employ it — € have not slept a wink 

And although I do not conceive, m regard to this or to any other passage of Sh , 
that It IS essential for us to make it as precisely and consecutively consequential as 
the propositions of a syllogism, yet, on the c^her hand, if it be objected that, whether 
Phoebus or Phaeton drive the chanot of heaven through its stages, it is the absence 
of the sun which causes night,— and that, therefore, m the order of nature it is not 
logically consecutive, to supplicate Night to spread her curtain in order that the eyes 
of him may wink whose metaphoncal retirement to repose is simultaneous and com 
cident with the action prayed for, and who is, of himself, the potential cause of this 
very effect of darkness, yet, figuratively speaking, and m reference to the personifi- 
cation of the sun, as Phoebus or Hiaeton, it was sufficiently so, and indeed it was 
stnctly accurate for the poet so to form the imagination of it, and so to beseech Night 
to draw her curtain over the face of things, after Heaven’s chanoteer had comi^eted 
his course and stabled his steeds , and espeaaily as, m this instance, after his some- 
what breakneck drive, he might, not unreasonably, be thought in need of ins natural 
rest. 

Although, therefore, in conceiving of the ordinary succession of day and mgM;, 
regarded as natural events, we are comchom &at only upon the wmkmg of * day’s 
gansh eye’ does night ensue,— ^d the obvic^ idea, m this aspect of the case, is, 
not that the winking in qu^icm follows upon but accompanies the comii^ on of 
night,— yet, otherwise, whm we think of the sun as Pheebus, or, as m fins mstanas, 
as Phaeton, dnving hrs cax to the west as his goal, — windi p^sents the mxage of 
* civii-suited cemm^ forward to spread h«^ close curtain behind him, only 

when the wagoner arrived at his wonted mansMUt, and has disaispeared wrfiiin 

The ob^rvation of He^, tfeerefce, m Warlairtcm’s no^, though literally coi> 
reel, IS not po^caHy so Ib JnSe* only hmts at greate speed, ratha: thsm 
comjdaim of ihe tardiness of fihe sun* She addi’^ses emrsers as fieiy-ffioted 
steeds, but rapd as is the movement of fisese fiaimiig hoises, still he 

to hasten their speed The r^iar ff^t of time, to be sure, is not fest enough 
tier I In this consists the ma>m|fleteBe^ and fiierefore die fallacy of 
3S 52 
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iiheory However swiftly the sun, — Phoebus himself, — fuliBlls his ordinary course, 
under his government the procession of the hours is uniform and orderly , and the 
pace, though rapid, subject to strict guidance and control In no proper sense, con 
sequently, can the sun itself be demonstrated a * runaway,^ and ergo^ as our fnend 
Launcelot Gobbo would say, Sh did not thus offend against propriety and the nature 
of things But upon the fancy of Juliet, yearning as she was for the moment when 
she was to be with her lover, flashed the idea of that irregular, meteonc race through 
the ski^ which once called for the intervention of Jove^s dread thunderbolt to sta\ 
its progress , and if the unskillful charioteer on this occasion were not a * runaway,* 
and, p-ir excellence, the runaway, in this special connection when we are speaking 
of the flight of time, and seeking to accelerate its progress, we know not where Sh 
could have looked for so fit an example, especially when this runaway sally is the 
very subject of his fancy, and its chief actor is the very agent Juliet instances, and, 
we presume, is wishing for, to hasten matters to the conclusion she so desired For 
m her fantastical imagination at the hint of the name, Phoebus becomes Phaeton , this 
idea fills her mind, and she thus pursues the chain of thought 
The truth is, Warburton is the only one of the Sh commentators who seems to 
have had a glimpse of the poet’s idea m this passage But though it is strange that 
what seems so obvious should not have occurred to a scholar like himself, apparently 
his mind was not of a sufliciently poetical texture fully to apprehend the association 
of thought m the text Most other theones seem little better than ingenious tnfling 
The whole speech, m fact, is characteristically girlish , love sick, extravagant, 
erratic, Phaetomc We must not here, then, require Sh to produce m detail every 
minute link in the chain of his earth embracing and heaven embracing associa- 
tions, in order to enable inconsiderate eyes to follow the flight of his imagina 
non, and he, we will suppose, imagmed us capable of catching some flashes of his 
meaning when his fancy touched into being those seeming wayward and intricate, 
but still ever intermingling and harmonious, shapes of light 
Dycb (ed, i) Mr Grant White remarks that < Rumor” was spelt rumoure m 
Sh *s day, and the possessive case rumoures^ of course,* but is directly opposed to 
such a conclusion, in it the suhstanitve ‘rumour,* which occurs twenty-one times, is 
ALWAYS SPELT either ‘rumour* or ‘rumor,* — in the plural, either ‘rumours* or 
‘ nimors * Nor can I see any probability that * rumour’s,* in whatsoever manner 
spelt, should have been mistaken for ‘ runnawayes * Besides, though wnters fre 
quently make menaou of Rumour’s tongues or tongue (so our author m the Indue 
tion to 2 Hen IV, ‘ From Rumow^s tongues^ &c , and m King John IV, ii, 123, 
‘but this from rumovf^s tongue I idly heard, &c ), they never, I believe, allude to 
Rumour’s ^es except when they are descrtding that personage in detail 
In my ^ Remarks^ &c , I offered two restorations, and m my ^Few Notes ^ &c , I 
started a third one (Compare ‘ Saucie roamng eye. What whisperst in my brain 
that she is frure?* — Heywood’s 2 King Edw XV, 1^5 ) The first of these I have 
now inserted m the text, and I have given it the preference to all the other readings 
yet imoposed, no* from any overweening fondness for my own conjecture, but because 
^ comes indisputably nearest to the ductus hterarum of the old corruptly I must 
not omil to a(M that it also occurred to a gaitleman, who, not aware that it was 
already in print, commumcated it to ^Notes and Queried for Sept lS53,p 216 Mr 
Mitford, mdeed, objects to it that ‘ “ Day’s eyes” would wink whether the ni^t was 
cloudy or clear, so the force of “ cloudy” would be lost by this reading,* — on objection 
which canies no weight, for the present address to Night is certainly to be consid 
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wed as distinct from the lines which precede it Again, Mr Grant White 1$ of 
opinion that * all the suggestions, except Ru/m/f^s, fail to meet the demands of the 
context, untaWd of and unseen ” * But I do not allow that such is the case inth 
• rude days eyes,* for poetry represente Day as an officious mteUigencer , and when 
once her eyes were closed, Romeo would come to Juliet * untaWd of/ as well as 
unseen, by the citizens of Verona 

The passages in our early poets about Night spreading her curtains, and Day 
closing her eyes, are numerous, so m Drayton, Barents IParres [cited p 369] 
(This stanza goes far to support the reading ‘ rude day* s eyes* ) Nor ought any one 
to urge against the reading, *That rude day's eyes may mnl^ and Romeo/ &c , that 
It makes Romeo a trisyllable, while afterwards m this speech that name occurs as a 
dissyllable, for elsewhere we find ^ Romeo' used b&iA as a dts^dlahle and a insyBahk 
in the same speech So in III, 1, 145, 146, Romeo is a dissyllable, m 157, a tnsyl 
lable, in 163, a trisyllable, in 167, a dissyllable la III, in, 138, a trisyllable, in 
140, a dissyllable In IV, iii, 27, 35, a dissyllable, m 31, a tnsy liable 

Mary C Clarke (W and Q / 2d ser , vol v, p 270, 1S58) ‘ Runnawayes* has 

by all the commentators been pronounced to be a mispnnt, although by a forced and 
far-fetched interpretation it might be supposed to refer to the * fiery footed steeds,’ the 
horses of the sun alluded to in the first line of Juliet^s speech The reading which 
has struck me is, ‘ That sunny day^s eyes,’ &c This would give the same rhythm as the 
old editions It is nearest both in sound and appearance to *mn awayes’ — ^sound, 
if the transcnber from stage delivery made a mistake of ear, appearance, if the 
pnnter made a mistake of sight The epithet * sunny,’ as applied to day, forms an 
antithesis with the epithet * cloudy* as applied to night * Sunny’ also involves the 
effect of glare, which suggests the verb to ‘ wink ’ And, moreover, the impersona 
tion of day, with its light and its sunshme, accords with the tenoar of the speech 
throughout, which deprecates all three, while invoking night and its opposite attn 
butes To conclude, I cannot help thinking that * sunny days,’ as taken in connec- 
tion with the whole speech, is most in the manner of Sh., who (especially in his 
earlier plays, one of which Rom & Jnl is suj^iosed to be) has shown fondness for 
the poetical conceit, with antithetical style, maintained through entire passages 

Coix. (ed 2) Ihere have certainly been more si:^gestio!:te than there are letters 
In this wmd It is generally admitted that run~amqyes mxrst be wrong Fnnn 
wh<m does Juliet wish that her jnoceedmgs with Rc»nco shcmld be concealed ? 
From the mmnbers of the two ho^e femdies — their *esmaies/ ai^ tins wmd is 
inserted by the (MS ), where it m spelt if jthadhems^ 

was then s<wnjetmes wntten, the masiMai^ would have i^jpeaied inote ea^ We are 
satrfed that ^enemies’ is the language df ^ not mord^ becaise m m ^ 
(MS ), but because it is the very word reqaned m the placCp H^dy every co®^ 
mentator has lurched his own conjecture, some of tibam so iMfoetunate that ^ 
seemed an exerdon of at least eijaal courage and mgeninty to peduoe them. We 
were fi^rmerly m fimmr of Jacksmi’s uneemames, which eertamfy cmaaes nearest to 
the l^ers,b^ the of ‘enemies,’ suiting as it does both meami^ and meas&re, 

and leachmg us on the authority of the (MS ), seem to ^superior to aH others. 

Waixeiu Read Cynthia's* Cxnthtaes^-rsenamnes PossiMy, indeed, the word 


Was Midaieison thmkmgQf thw passage m vnoag 
Master CoiistahHm, I. ' [oted by Staustoo, p. 3S13. Smcewnte«di«above 

Mr Staunton has ijioted the pass^e from Middletoo to that the moon may be meast by run 
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may have been written by mistake without a capital, an/hmes, as in Tam the 
Shrew, II, i, 351, * My hangings all of Tyrian tapestry,* the folio has (though 
this sort of is rare) , which would render the error more easy This passage 

in Pencles, quoted by the wnter m the Gent Mag for 1S45, might have led him to 
the true readmg [See p 370 ] 

Mommsen {^Frifiegomenoy p 123, 1859) That this word is corrupt is manifest m 
many ways it is not only injurious to the sense, but is intelligible only at the best 
by a very strained explanation In none of the interpretations and conjectures,* 
made though they be with no little labour and acuteness, have I any faith except 
in memus of Coll {Mb ), which, both for the requirements of sense and rhjrthm, is 
equally beautiful, and which corresponds in the most noteworthy way with the fol- 
lowing words of Spenser — ^words undoubtedly floating through the mind of the poet, 
and tnppmg on all tongues since 1 595 

* Now welcome Night I thou Night so long expected, 

Sjhiead iky broad wing over tny Love and me 

Thai HO man may vs see'* (Epithalam 3x9 ) t 

In my opinion there can be no doubt that we must read ‘ enemies* eyes, and it is 
none the worse that it is more simple 

Grant White (1861) No one of the many emendations that have been proposed 
ever eUcited my spontaneous recognition, and the best of them have equally failed 
to satisfy my deliberate judgment The elforts to explain the passage as it stands 
are, with perhaps one exception, hardly less unsatisfactory But I am inclined to think 
that the true view of the passage was taken by the first editor who examined it— 
Warburton To Heath*s much approved censure of this explanation, the conclnsive 
reply is, that the previous address to the horses of the sun would naturally suggest 
an allusion to the sun himself in this invocation, which is to Night, and that the 
fact that the sun is necessarily absent as soon as mght begins is the very reason 
why Jultety if she desired his absence, actual or potential, should invoke night’s 
presence 

But there are other reasons than those suggested by Warburton for believing that 
Phoebus IS the runaway meant by yultei For this closing of the eyes of watchful, 
babbling day — ^typified by the god of day — ^would completely satisfy JulieFs earnest 
wish that Fcmeo might come to her < untalked of and unseen ' She begs Night to 
jq>read her curtains tihat sleep may fall upon the eyes of day — a fancy not uncommon 
with the poets See, for instance, this passage from Drayton's Barons Warres ' 
[See Dyce's note, p 369 Ed ] That * wink* was commonly used when Sh wrote, 


emmy My notion was, and is, that Middleton read Cyrdktds m Romeo and Juliet, and framed bu 
imitatitm acccnfling^y 

♦The Amencan, Richard Grant White, has devoted more than fourteen octavo pages to the emen 
datnax this pa^ge. But however valuable many of his objections to other conjectures may be, his 
own Rvmom’s (whidi Beedh also had made) is neither rhythmically so tolerable as the syncopated 
mem^s with its flue strong arsis, nor even probable according to the ducius hierarum {dzplomiUtsck% 
san^ words m or Sh. never wrote oure^ therefore the mispnnt runawayes cannot by any means resem 
Me rmtumrt^ The other conjectures there made rumoierous or rumourer^ would all be more plausi 
Me than RumouFs. I notice diat Dyoe has made the same objection to Rumour but Dyce’s own 
corsecture, rude dt^Sy is not, phonetically, nearly as pleasing as Colher*s (MS ) The 
from Spenser (which no one seems to have noticed) is also opposed to it 

t See the frirliier dev^pment of this reference on my article Die Knnst des dentschen Uebersets- 
er% u a. w Leipng, Gnmpreciht 1858 * P 33, 34* When I wrote it (x8ss) I bad not yet seen G 
White’s Note, with which I coincide m the refutation of Halpin. 
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(as, indeed, it is even now,) to mean sleep, is so well known as to make citations m 
support of that use of it seem quite superfluous But here are two passages in point 

* When most I mak then do my eyes best see 
For all the day they view things unresi«ctcd. 

But when I sleep, m dreams they look on thee.’— xluu 

* But this I am sure^ that Euphues conclusion was tibis, betweene waking and winking, &c 
And thus they with long talking waxed weary, where I leave them, not willing to talke any Im^er, bat 
to sleepe their fils till morning '^—JSupkues and ku Mn^land^ Sig v, cd. 1597 

There is, however, yet another reason, equally cogent with any of the foregoing, 
and of a very different nature, for behevmg that Phcebus is the runaway upon whose 
eyes Julut wishes the blindness of silence bnnging sleep to fall, and this is found 
m the traces left of the augmentation and correction of the play before the pnntmg 
of Qg For in (Q^) this invocation to Night does not appear, only the bncf addr^ 
to Phoebus’s steeds with the allusion to cloudy Night in the last line Now, m that 
version yulut calls upon the horses of the sun to hasten to * Phcebus maMstm,* 
but with the addition of the invocation to Night, and the promj^y-uttered wish that 
the eyes of Day should close in sleep upon the spreading of her curtains, we find 
‘ Phoebus mansion* changed to * Phcebus lodging ^ — vanation so delicate, an adapta 
tion of the old fancy to the new so fehcitous, the introduction of a leading thougjbt 
so subtle and yet so clear in purpose, that to believe it accidental would derc^e 
too much from Sh ’s skill, and tax too far the stretch of our credulity And that the 
invocation to Night was not accidentally omitted from (Q^), hut was an addition to 
the first version of the tragedy, seems very clear, because in Brooke’s poem and 
Paynter’s prose tale, which Sh so closely followed, there are the following allusions 
to that lover’s desire for the quick setting of the sun and the spreading of night’s 
shadow which the four hnes of JuheVs speech found in (Q,) so fully express 

*So that I deme, if they m^ht hare (as of Alctime we heart) 

The sun bcmd to theyr will, if they the heavexis might gyde, 

Blade shade of mght and donhied dark shoold straight all over hyde.* — 

JRameus a$td ytdudy ed. Collier, p. agu 

fiir every mmute of an hour seemed to them a thoosaode yeares, so that if they had power to 
commaund the heauens (as losaa did the satme), the earth had moontmently bene diadovred wyth 
darkest doudes .’— of Ploxsure^ ed. Hazlewood, voL n, p, 36a 

And again m the mommg 

* The hastiness of Flmebos’ steals m grmit desfiyte ^ey blame.* 

Rmmm and ed. Collier, p. 3X. 

But m neither poon nor tale is there germ of the impassimied mvocaticm to N^ili^ 
which first appeared in the * augmented’ 

Nevertheless, the designation of Phoebus, or any other god or person, as runaway, 
absolutely, and without any defining article, is so abrupt and ^rai^ that it is not 
surpnsmg that efforts have been made to find ano^ier meaning for the parage The 
most plausible <ff the many suggestions which have been made the Bev Mr 
Halpin’s, Mr Robot Messinger^s, of New Yotk (in a letter to me), tet 
awa^' means ‘ ffiose who run m the way, nm^ates, vagabonds and Douce’s, The 
second of these explanations perhaps be worthier of c<msideratioii, were it not 
for the facts that, at Ihe period when this tra^dy was wiittein, *Twmmsf appears in 
have been used only to mean one who ran away, and l&at * mwigate,* winch had the 
same meaning then that it has now, would have suited vmse qmte as weB m 
* runaway/ while Douce’s, although it suggests the view which wo*ild bf 
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desirous to know hether the authorities of Sh criticism laugh at my notes or accept 
Its contents 

Stylites {*jV and Qu ,* 3d ser , vol ii, p 92, 1862) It is impossible not to be 
struck with the ingenuity of Mr Leo’s suggestion , but I would remark that if the 
‘ eyes* of which Juliet speaks are to be referred to the sun, there is no need of any 
alteration of the received text, a liberty always to be avoided as much as possible 
Now, if Sh calls night (in Mer of Ven , II, vi, 47) a ‘runaway’ m reference to 
approaching day, he ma} well make Juliet call day, or the sun, a ‘run away* m 
reference to approaching night But I confess to have always doubted whether any 
metaphor was ever intended here, and whether ‘ runaways’ is not the genitive J>iurai, 
and does not allude to mischievous spies In London it was common enough, 
formerly, before the establishment of the police force, for young lads (the Pansians 
w ould call them gamtns) to knock at a street door, or tie a cat or dog to the knocker, 
and make their escape after having enjoyed the astonishment of the servant These 
bo>s were called ‘ runaways,* and the servant would call their exploit ‘a runaway’s 
knock * I have been told that in some country neighborhoods boys of a similar 
character are fond of spying out sweethearts’ assignations and playing a very unwel 
come third at their meetings, darting upon them at the most inopportune moments, 
and running away to avoid the vengeance of the disappointed swam If such a 
practice prevailed at Stratford in Sh *s time, he was quite capable of transfernng it 
to Italy, and of representing Juliet as fearful that her lover’s steps might be watched 
by these troublesome urchins and traced to her door 

Haluwell. This passage m the soliloquy of Juliet, in which her unlimited pas- 
sion resolves itself mto a storm of rapture, deserves to be viewed through this special 
position — ^that Love is blind, and that Cupid himself would blush did lovers see ‘the 
pretty follies that themselves commit * So thought Jessica, when attired in the cos- 
tume of the other sex, and Juliet’s ardent and tumultuous expression of affection 
must be referred to a somewhat more obscure delineation of the same belief The 
prayer of the lover is for secresy and rapidity, secresy dunng the celebration of their 
ntes, and the speedy approach of night to overshadow the eyes of Love Her 
desire is for the departure of day — ‘bnng in cloudy night immediately,* ^ccm 
cealment, only a secondary wish — ‘ Spread thy close curtains, love-performing mght.’ 
But why? There can only be one answer, — that the eyes of the god of Love may 
be closed, and Romeo reach his love ‘ untalked of and unseen * Lovers can see by 
their own beauties, or, t/ Zow be bltnd^ * It best agrees with night* The ‘ strange 
love,’ afterwards mentioned, is the genenc idea, not the divinity here intended Run- 
away was a common pet name for CupwJ, and the authenticity of the word is beyond 
all doubt, and not one of the con^ctural emendations can be adc^ed withoift de- 
stroying the poetical beauty of the i^ssage m which it occurs But it could be sab- 
i^ntiated ly a reduidw ad absurdum, for suppose ths^ ni^, or Jtdiet, be intended, 
and we at once arrive at an impos^bility, mr, to say the least, at a foolish tautology 
Let nig^it ^pmd her close curtams that night may sl^ and Romeo find his Juliet I 
Where is there m this the ccmgnnty so mvanabfy c^isorved Sh m similar 
of his luxuriant ftmcy ? Tbe conj^jture ftiat J^et is thse Runaway imphes a still 
greater absurdity, no less than that of her desiimg to shambm: at tibe very time of the 
approach of what she so eagerly desires* 

Dyce (ed. 2) The Rev W R. Arrowsmith, after alludn^ to ‘ the prodigious 
guesses at a sabstitifte for runaways” and the extravagant speculatums touching ffw 
persons to whcan it refers,’ writes hm * It is supposed that to TmnJt means on^ to 
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cmmve, whereas, besides tins its stncter sense, it also ofttn signifies lo close the eyes 
in sleep, in sound sleep But however that may be, whether ignorance of such 
usage be at the bottom of their trouble with the recorded text or not, I defy the 
queasiest objector of them all to produce one solid reason for questioning the pro 
pnety of Sh ’s expressing the desired secresy of Romeo’s visit by the darkness, 
under cover of which runaways, t € , fugitives, may sleep secure from surpn e, that 
shall not tell with equal force against the propriety of his expressing the quickness 
of a lover’s heanng, by what is inaudible to the “ suspicious head of theft” (Love’s 
L L , IV, 111, 336) The conditions of secresy m that case, and of silence in this, 
could not be exemplified by instances more happy in themselves, or more neaily 
allied to each other ’ — The Editor of ^ Notes and Quertes, and hts fnend Mr 
Singer^ &c , p ii — I have only to add that my conviction of ^ runnawayes* being a 
gross corruption remains unshaken 

Knight (ed 2) gives the substance of his note m (ed i), except that he does not 
say that 2 ^chary Jackson ^set the matter straight * He also states that Mr Collier 
adopted Zachary Jackson’s emendation, and then quotes Dyce’s objection thereto 
and adds There is much force in this objection One more conjecture change a 
letter, and put a comma instead of the genitive s * That sun away^ &c 

Cartwright {^New Readings of Sh^ he 32, Lond , 1866) Read no marts 
and peep * Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark ’ The old eds have 
runnawayes and weep, the mam error seems to he in the repetition of eyes , — ayes 
eyes,’ perhaps the word was accidentally repeated m the MS, and hence the 
corruption 

Massey (*Shakespeards Sonnets,^ p 601, 1866) To my thinking, the old read 
mg, with Juliet as Runaway, is a most golden one, subtly Shakespeanan , the 
passage, poetically, playfully perfect Juliet is the Runaway ’ She has run away 
fiom the parental authonty and from her duty as a daughter She has run away 
from the arms of father and mother to the bosom of her lover She has run away to 
be secretly manned, and is now waiting to run mto the embrace of her husband No 
word could be more characteristic than this when applied by Juliet to herself ‘ Rude 
day’s eyes’ may easily be shown to be an impossible reading, Juliet would not wish 
the eyes of day to wmk if she wanted them to close altogether Besides, the closing 
of day’s eyes would of course be mcluded m the coming of night, and it is not 
Sh ’s habit to state that which is already implied This rejection of Juliet as ‘ Run- 
away,’ and the vulgar public appeal to day, he , show that the critics have totally 
misapprehended the whole speech, and grossly misinterpreted the character of the 
speaker They have assumed that the sole incentive of this appeal for mght to come 
was Juliet’s eagerness for the perfecting of her marriage It is not so That would 
make of Juhet a forward wanton, and of her speech an invocation most immodest, 
whereas her appeal to Night is for protection, for its darkness to drop a veil that will, 
as It were, hide her from herself She is naturally desirous for Romeo’s coming, but 
her great anxiety for the night’s coming is the sensitiveness of modesty The appeal 
is for Night to curtain round the bndal bed, for the Night to teach her how to lose a 
winmng match, for the Night to ^hood her unmann’d blood’ as the eyes of the 
falcon are covered up This is the governing thought of the speech, therefore it was 
of the first dramatic necessity that an early cue ^ould be given And so, aftei the 
Srst passionate outburst, the Foet makes Juliet wish the Night to come, that her eyes 
may ^wink^ — t e , may be bashfully veiled m the shadow of file darkness, so that she 
can modestly countenance her 'msband’s coming The critics would deprive the 
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ii>eecli of its mood indicative, the character of a suggestion which was meant to 
guard it, a thought that acts hke a bndal veil — a touch that gives to the invocation 
the tint of virgin cninson, without which the speech would be positively barefaced 
They have been looking too outwardly, dwelling too much on the assumed context 
of night and day, and have missed the dramatic motive and the more precious per 
sonal context Juliet was not looking quite so much abroad as they have been, her 
thought was more inward and had a more private appropriateness, her feeling is 
altogether more maidenly than ha* been supposed Other reasons and illustra 
tions might be adduced to show that the old eds have given us Sh ’s meanmg, which 
cannot be mended After what the Nurse tells us of her young Lady’s pleasant 
conceit in coupling the names of *Rosemar>’ and ‘ Romeo,’ it is very characteristic 
for Juliet to match the names of Runaway and Romeo m loving alhleralion Also, 
the couphng of her name in some shape or other with * Romeo,’ m the lines quoted, 
IS of infinitely the greater necessity She wants the night to fold m tlie pair of 
lovers, and would not leave herself out The * aftd Romeo’ is, of itself, sufficient to 
tell us that Runaway must be Juliet Lastly, to come to that surface comparison, 
beyond which the cntics have so seldom gone for illustrations, the thought in the 
Poet’s mind respecting maiden modesty winking at mamage may be proved conclu 
sively by reference to the play of Hen V V, n, 422 

_ Can yau blame her then, being a maid yet rosed over with the virgin cnmson of modesty 
if she deny the appearance of a naked blind boy? 

K Hen. Yet ikey do wink and yields as hme u hlmd and en/ortes Then good my lordf teach 
your cousin to consent vnnking; * 

Here is a sufficient exemplification of Sh ’s meaning in making the appeal for 
night to come, that Juliet’s (the naughty Runaway’s) eyes may mnk under the cover 
of its darkness, as well as Romeo’s visit be perfectly secret 

Keightley {^ExposdGT^ 1867) The ‘rude days’ of Dyce seems to me to be too 
young ladyish for the ardent and naive Juliet , and moreover, she had already called 
for the winking of day’s eye, t t , for sunset Some sense might also be itnade of 
runagates i as persons wandenng about by night, and still better of runakmis, a 
word used by Maiston (What you Will, and which I have placed m the text, 

as TTi akirtg tolerable sense and beanng resonblance to 'runaways* Singer read 
ruptaurerSf against which little ohgection can be made My own opinion, to which 
I was led by Singer’s reading, and m which I find I had been anbapated Heath 
and Grant White, is that the poet’s word may have been EunumYs In the poem 
on which this play is founded, Juh^, when pondenng before her mamage <m. what 
might be the consequence of admitting Romeo to a lover’s pnvil^fe, says * So I 
defiled, Mepart shall take her trump of black defame,* &c How Sh may have 
wished to preserve this imagery, and have substituted Rummer for Repmd fear ei^pho- 
ny’s sake and other causes Rumour, m effect, sems to have been the same as the 
classic Fame In Sir Oyomen and Sr Damydes, a ixece with which he was 
probably well acquainted, we meet ‘Enter Rumour rmming,* and this may have 
been m his mmd when he was writing die Inducnon to 2 Hem IT In ks 
|days, also, he personifies both rumour and report^ as in All’s Wdtl, III, 11, 130- 132^ 
Be may also have had these hues of I%aar*s Tiigil in ks mind 

‘ At die ffaujel uw ^luaber 

By day iMusea’ tops she sits, aid gates <Hr toweis she keeps. 

On iiiBatdjing-4owers she diniH and aties great she makes aghad, 

Bidi truth and iilsetod ferth she tdSs, and hes abroad doth ca^’ 
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We may, then, fancy Juliet to suppose that Rumour was on the watch to defeat and 
expose her, and she wishes that the gloom may be so intense that her eyes must wmk 
perforce, and so Romeo may leap to her arms unseen, and their union remain undi 
vulged There may also have been intended a play on the names Rumour and 
Romeo, like ‘My concealed lady to our cancell’d love’ — III, m, 98 As Sh 
undoubtedly knew French, he may have had these lines of Marot in his mind 

*Car nojre Nuict qm des amants prend cure, 
l<es couvnra de sa grand robbe obscure 
£t SI rendra cependant endormzs 
Ceux qui d*Amour sent mortel* ennemis.*— xi 

H K (‘iV' and Q 3d ser , vol xii, p 121, 1867) First Why may it not mean 
the eyes of those prying pests of society, whose business and pleasure it is to he e\ er 
on the watch for any faux fas on the part of their neighbours, and having seen one, 
to run away and spread the discovery through every ‘scandalous college’ of which 
they are members ^ Does not Juliet simply mean May the eyes of any watcher, 
lying ferdu to run away with a report of our meeting, be made to wink, — ^be blinded 
m spite of their malicious acuteness, by the darkness, — and our interview conse 
quently remain unseen and untalked of? * Untalked of’ seems to me conclusive 
that Juliet was afraid of somebody who could ‘ talk * So evidently thought the 
German translator, when he rendered the passage (one volume Sh , Wien, 1826) 

‘ damit das Auge I>sr Nmbegier sich schliess’ ’ To me this interpretation is the 
simplest and most satisfactory but secondly, to bnng out this meaning more unmis 
takably, is it not possible that the seemd word is the one misprinted, — its first letter 
havmg also got accidentally tacked on to the preceding word, and that we ought, 
instead of ‘ runaway’s eyes,* to read ‘ runaway spies,’ or, with the alteration of only 
one letter, ‘ runawaye spyes* ? Every one notoriously loves his own brain-children 
too much, but I must say, xf we are to alter at all, this alteration appears to me to 
be as reasonable and small as any hitherto sugg^ted by bigger men than I But I 
am qmte content to gather the same meaning, without any alteration whatever, from 
the words as they stand ‘Even the attempt,* says Mr Keightley, ‘to elucidate, 
if it be only a single word in our great dramatist, though mayhap a failure, is laud- 
able,’ and I therefore offer no apology for casting my small conjectural pebble on 
the huge caim which commentators and cntics have heaped over the bones of Sh 
Clarke (‘ CasselPs lilust Sh ,* 1869) We leave ‘ runaways’ * in the text because 
Sh has used ‘runaway’ and ‘runaways’ elsewhere to express those who speed or fiy 
away, and because it may be used here m reference to the horses of the sun (the 
‘ fiery-footed steeds’) as a poetical embodiment of Day We at one time believed 
that ‘runawayes’ might be a mispnnt for ‘sunny day’s,’ but we now incline to think 
that the ongmally wntten word may have been ‘cunous’ or ‘envious,’ more proba- 
bly the latter, as being in Sh *s style of using a word with a double meaning, includ- 
ing the sense of envying her joys, and inimical, hcstile, hating, malevolent 
A. MTlwaine {^Leisure Hours/ Feb 1869, Pittsburg, Pa ) [Unfortunately, 1 
am prevented by lack of space from giving the arguments whereby Mr M’llwame 
suppcais his conclusions Ed J We have seen that the missmg word is required to 
be of four syllables, that by it are characterized human ‘eyes,’ here implored to be 
soon given over to sleep , and that it compnses some epithet descnpbve of Day In 
ffiat ^lace of imr i^BaHes her crowding thought makes vent by the expressiveness 
of a cmnpoimd word (remarkably numerous in this Play), wherein Sh has made 
Juliet spesk of others out of the coloring of her own passion. Never before did 
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die SUB appea” to her so slow She is impatient with the * tedious^ day» and feels as 
if aE the world must be equally tired of its lingenng Therefore she wishes Kight 
to so spread itself that aE eyes in Verona could seek their repose, and leave the 
hour to her and Romeo This is the thought which is precisely expressed by the 
word which we have now to offer Its adaptation, and perfect compliance with all 
the requisites, we think justify us in announcing it as an undoubted reading of Sh ’s 
MS , for the first tune committed to the press < That Sun^^meary eyes * Sun 
awiury employs all the letters of ‘ runaway es’ and na more In two other instances 
has Sh employed this same imagery with nearly the same combination of language 
See I Hen IV III, ii, 76-80, 85-88, and Macbeth V, v, 49 


GARRICK»S VERSION 

[The following is Garrick’s Version of the Death scene, beginning at V, lii, 
118 Ed] 

Rom Soft ’ — she breathes and stirs * 
yul Where am I ? — Defend me, powers » 

Rom She speaks, she lives, and we shall still be bless d ! 

My kind propitious stars o’erpay me now 
For all my sorrows past — Rise, nse, my Juliet, 

And from this cave of death, this house of horror, 

Quick let me snatch thee to thy Romeo’s arms. 

There breathe a vital spint in thy lips. 

And call thee back, my soul, to life and love \Ratses her ) 

Jul Bless me ^ how cold it is » — ^Who’s there ? 

Rom Thy husband, 

*Tis thy Romeo, Juliet, rais’d frmn despair 
To joys unuttdirable ^ — Quit, quit this place. 

And let us fly together— {Brings her from the Tomb ) 

Jui Why do you force me so? — ^ITl ne’er consent — 

My strength may faE me, but my will’s unmoved — 

I’n not Pans— Romeo is my husband — 

Rom Rcaneo IS thy husband, I am that Romeo, 

Nor aE the <^jposii^ powers of earth or man 
^haE break our bonds, or tern: thee from my heart 
Jui I know that voice— Its magic swedness wakes 
My tranced sskiuI — J. now remembar w^ 

my hard, my husband io emkraee aai* 

Dost tkou avGod inej, Rom I^OTets»c& 

Thy band, aa^ taste the cophal of thy bps — - 

me— Speab— O, let me hear sca®e wolecf 
Besides my own, m frns cbpeaar vaalt *£ death,, 

Or I shall front — Support me — 

Rom. O, I cannot. 
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I ha.%e no strength, but want thy feeble aid — 

Cruel poison » 

Poison » What means my lord ? Thy acmbimg voicC) 

Pale lips, and swimming eyes, — Death's m thy face 
Pifm It IS indeed, — straggle with him now , — 

The transports that I felt 

To hear thee speak, and see thy opening eyes. 

Stopped, for a moment, his impetuous course. 

And all my mmd was happiness and thee, — 

And now the poison rushes through my vema — 

1 have not time to tell, — 

Fate brought me to this place to take a last, 

Last farewell of my love, and with thee die 
yul Die ? — ^Was the fnar false ? 

Pom I know not that — 

I thought thee dead, distracted at the sight, — 

O fatal speed ^ — drank poison, — ^kiss'd thy lips, 

And found within thy arms a precious grave , — 

But, in that moment — O ’ — 
yu/ And did I wake for this ' 

Pom My powers are blasted , 

*Twixt death and love I'm tom, I am distracted , 

But death's strongest — ^And must I leave thee, Juliet? — 

O cruel, cursed fate ’ m sight of Heaven, — 

Thou rav’st, lean on my breast 
Pom Fathers have flmty hearts, no tears can melt cm , — 

Nature pleads in vain, — Children must be wretched* 
yul O, my breaking heart ! 

Pom She is my wife,— our hearts are twin'd together — 

Capulet, forbear, — Tans, loose your hold, — 

Pull not our heart stnngs thus, — th^ crack, — they break, — 

O Juliet I Juliet * — (^Dzes yuhet fatnts on Potneo^s body ) 


[Under the following heads ‘SoxmcE of the Plot,* ‘Date of the Play,' 
The Text,' Costume,' I have digested and arrac^ed the Prefaces to various 
editions, together with additional matter from other sources In order to avoid 
repetition, 1 have, m many instances, been obliged to violate chronolc^cal prece 
dence, for instance, Steevens mentioned Girolamo della Corte before Singer did, 
and Singer mentions Massuccio before Sunrock, &c, &c , but as Singer m the 
fOTm«f case, and Sunrock m the latter, give each a fuller account than his prede 
cesser, X have followed that edit »r who has given the most information J Ed 
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SOURCE OF THE PLOT 

Malone Tlie story on which this play is fonned was ongmally told by Lmgi da 
Porto, of Vicenza, who died m 1529 His novel did not appear till some years after 
his death, being first pnnted at Venice in 1535, under the title ^Hysiorm Himella 
mmte Ritnyvata di dm nobih Amanti Con la loro Pteiosa motio Jnlervenuta gm 
nella Cilia di Verona Nel lempio del Signor Bartolomeo Seals * A second edition 
appeared in 1539, and it was repnnted at the same place in 1553 (without the 
author's name) 

iS 54 » Bandello published, at Lucca, a novel on the same subject, and shortly 
afterward Boisteau exhibited one m French, founded on the Italian narratives, but 
varying from them in many particulars From Boisteau’s novel the story was, in 1562, 
formed into an English poem, with considerable alterations and large additions, by 
Mr Arthur Brooke This piece was pnnted by Richard Tottel with the title, written 
probably, according to the fashion of that time, by the bookseller ^The Traguall 
Hystory of Romeus and Julut^ contatmng a rare Example of true Comtanae tmih 
the subtill Counsels, and Practices of an old Fryer, and ihetr til event * It was again 
published by the same bookseller in 1582 Painter, in his Palace of Pleasure, 
vol 11, 1567,* published a translation from Boisteau, entitled Rhomeo and yultetta, 
Sh had probably read Painter's novel, having taken one circumstance from it 01 
some other prose translation of Boisteau, but his play was undoubtedly formed on 
the poem of Arthur Brooke This is proved decisively hy the following circum 
stances i In the poem the pnnee of Verona is called Esealus, so also m the play 
In Painter’s translation from Boisteau he is named Stgnor Escala, and sometimes 
Lord Bartholomew of Escala 2 In Painter's novel the family of Romeo are called 
the MontesekeSf in the poem and in the play, the Montagues 3 The messenger 
employed by Fnar Lawrence to carry a letter to Romeo is m Painter's translation 
called Anselme, m the poem and in the play, Fnar fohn is employed in this busi 
ness 4. The circumstance of Capulet's wnttng down the names of the guests whom 
he mvites to supper is found in the poem and m the play, but is not meutumed by 
Painter, nor is it found in the onginal Italian novel 5 The residence of the Capu 
lets, in the original and in Painter, is called Villa Franca* m the poem and in the 
play, Freetoitm 6 Several passages of Romeo and appear to have been 

formed on hints fiimi^ed by the poem, of which no traces are found either in P^in 
tear's novel, or m Boisteau, or the onginal The question, however, is not, whether 
Sh. had read other novels, or <^er poetical pieces, founded on this story, but whether 
the poem written by Arthur Brooke was the basu on which this play was buih. With 
respect to the name of Romeo, this also Sh might have fmind in the poem, m 
one place name is given to , ca* he might have hsd it from Painter's novel, 
from which or from some c^her prose trauslatioii the same shay he has as I have 
already said, taken one circum^ance not mermoned in the poem In 1570 was 


♦R G Whitb. That Bsyatar Wkmtsem* I aw abk oa tiba 

aatli0ntrofSteevc«s*«!^ac|*aB^fefeatolbf ycr^ttoogh M^iacao’^l>aFwto’> 

aad I tee so* asst BAtest»s 

aiid Icanfindnonoficeof *His- 

toures tragiqaes extraites des oeuvres xtalienoes de Baodel, et raise e» tegoe fea^goiae p 
F Boiastuan sumomm^ Laiinay et lee saivantes par Fr de BdQefbrest. Fan^ JeamdeBorderw, 

7 vols , z6ixk). Unless there was an eariier editwn either of Belleforcst s oofieetiaa or of a® 

fftstoars by themsdves (of whidi I can discow no endence), here » a conflict of d'ste. 

84 
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catered on the Stationers' books by Henry Bynneman, ‘ The PiUful Hystory of ij 
iovyng Italians, ’ which I suspect was a prose narrative of the story on which Sh 's 
play IS constructed * 

From the following lines in Aft Epttapk on the Death of Maister Arthur Brooke 
drounde tn pamng to New-Hwen, by George Turbemlle, \_Epttaphes, Epi^f ammes^ 
Slc 1567,3 we lea n that the former was the author of this poem 

4poiio lent him lute for solace sake 

‘ To sound his \erse by touch of stately string, 

And of the never fading bije did make 
A lawrell crowne, about hi» browes to cang 

* In proufc that he for myter did exceli, 

* As may be judge by yutyet and her mate 

I* or there he shev.de his cunning pi sing well, 

‘ When he the tale to English did translate 

* Rut what> as he to forraigne realm was bound 

‘ With others moc his soveraigue queene to sene, 

4.mid the seas unluckie youth was drownd 

* More speedie death than such one did deserve * 

In Luigi da Forto’s novel^ called La Gmlietta, the author gives, in an epistic 
addressed <Alla belhssima e legiadra Madonna Lucma Savorgnana,' an account 
(probably fictitious) of the manner in which he became acquamted with the story, 
which was from the mouth of * an archer whose name was Peregrmo, a man about 
fifty years old, well practised m the military art, a pleasant companion, and, like 
almost all his countiymen of Verona, a great talker * 

Boswell. Douce has observed that the material incidents of this story are to be 
found in the Ephesiacs of Xenophon of Ephesus,f a romance of the Middle Ages 
He admits indeed that this work was not published nor translated m tlie time of 
Luigi Porto, but suggests that he might have seen a copy m MS Dunlop, m his 
•Histoiy of Fiction,' has traced it to the thirty third novel of Masuccio di Salerno, 
whose collection of tales appeared first in 1476 Whatever was its source, the story 
has at all times been eminently popular in all parts of Europe A play was formed 
upon it by Lopez de Vega, entitled Los Castelvines y Monteses , and another m the 
same language, by Don Francisco de Roxas, under the name of Los Vandos de 
Verona. In Italy, as may well be supposed, it has not been neglected The modem 
productions of it are too numerous to be specified, but as early as 1578, Luigi Groto 
produced a drama upon the subject, called *Iiadruina^ of which an analysis may be 
found m Walker's ‘Histoncal Memoir on Italian Tragedy* Groto, as Walker 
observes, has stated m his prologue that the stoiy is drawn from the ancient histoiy 
of Adna, his native place, yet Girolamo de la Corte has given it in his history of 
Verona, as a fact that actually took place m that city in the year 1303 If either of 
fiiese statements should be supposed to have any foundation m truth, the resem- 
blance pointed out between Romeo and Juliet and Xenophon’s Ephesiacs, must be a 
mere coincidence , but if the whole should be considered a fiction, we may perhaps 
csany it back to a much greater antiquity, and doubt whether, after all, it is not the 
tale d Pyramns and Thisbe, enlarged and vaned by the luxunant imagination of 
the later novehst We have here the outlines of the modem narrative , the repug 

* Mr Copier Sac Papers,* y6L u, p. zi8) has shown tha^ this memorandum does not refer to 
Romeo and Juh^ but to *The pttyibn Histone of two louing Italians, Gaulthdo and Bumardo It 
vayne whidh armed m the coontrey of Oreoe in the time of the noble Emperoure Vespasian,* &c Eix 
t WmTE I cannot regard Bouce s endeavor, thus to trace the stoiy, as other than an ingenious per 
renion of recondite learning. 
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nance of the parents on either side, the meeting of the lovers at the tom > 
Pyramus, like Romeo, drawn to self destruction by a false opinion of the ea o 
his mistress 

In Arthur Brooke’s preface there is a very cunous passage, in which he in oras 
us of a play upon the subject prior to his poem, but as he has not state in w a 
country it was represented, the rude state of our drama before 15^^ renders it ini 
probable that it wss in England * Yet I cannot but be of opinion that Romeo an 
Juliet may be added to the list of Sh ’s plajs that had appeared m a dramatic ® 
before his performance, and that some slight remains of his predecessor are sti to 
be traced in (Q,) If the reader will turn [to (QJ, corresponding wit 

III, 1, 14^168], I apprehend he will find, both in the rhythm and construction of 
that speech, a much greater resemblance to tlie style of some of Sh *s piedecessors 
than to his own 

Singer (ed i) Girolamo della Corte, m his History of Verona, relates this stoiy 
circumstantially as a true event, occurring m 1303 , but Maffei does not give him t le 
highest credit as an historian He carries his histoiy down to the year 1560, and 
probably adopted the novel to grace his book The earlier annalists of Verona, an 
above all, Torello Sarayna, who published, in 1542, *“ 1 ^ Histone e Fatti de Veio-' 
nesi nell Tempi d’ll Popolo e Signon Scaligen,’ are entirely silent upon the subject, 
though some other domestic tragedies grace their narrations The story is also to be 
found m Bandello (vol 11, Novel ix) , and it is remarkable that he says it was 
related to him, when at the baths of Caldera, by the Captain Alexander Peregrino, 
a native of Verona, we may presume the same person from whom Da Porto received 
It, unless this appropriation is to be considered supposititious The story also exists 
m Italian verse and I once had a glance of a copy of it in that form, but neglected 
to note the title or date, and had not time for a more particular examination 
Schlegel remarks [of Brooke’s poem] that • there can be nothing more diffuse, more 
wearisome, than the rhyming history which Sh ’s genius, “ like richest alchemy,” has 
changed to beauty and to worthiness ’ Nc^ing but the delight of seeing this meta 
morphosis can compensate for the laborious task of reading through more than three 
thousand six and seven footed iambics, which, m respect of everything that amuses, 
affects, and enraptures us in this play, are as a mere blank leaf How much was to 
be cleared away before life could be breathed into the shapeless mass I Sh knew 
how to transform, by enchantment, letters into spirit, a workman’s daub into a poet 
ical masterjuece* 

Kari. Sjmrock &f Sh ’r Berlin, 1831,! trans , * Sh Soc London, 

1S50) A tragedy hai^iened in Sienna, according to a still eaiiier novelist, 

Masuccio di Salerno, whose Notellmo was first printed in NapI^ m 1476, and who 
at the end cdT the book God to witne® all the stones related hy hini hap* 

* Stauntok agrees with BosneQ that aUnssoo was made most inobahly to some representation of It 
abroad. £ix 

Whitb. It seems drBfctdt to mthhoJd assent to Boswdl s remark. But again, it must be confessed 
that the tone <rf Brookei’saiKilc^ibr bm pocsn, and hss assernoo that be had seen its argument 
set upon the stag^ seem to imply that fibe per&rmaace to nrhidi be refers took place in England^ 
rather than beycmd *ihexiazrow sefts.* 

Bycb (ed. a). Nodnng can be more rmproiable than what some have conjectured^-^at Brooh h 
speaking of a drama which be had abroad* he evidently aHud^ to an 

t7hmmdmdamgnFm1x>tbmL(£nidesaa»lmthoBre&cehy Mr Halhwell to the trans puhlisM 
by the *SJ^ Socte^^ yet m the latter, wbidi I have flowed, Bmilop s * Hisfery of Fiction/ ed 
ts quoted. Althoc^ the trans. mast have bees made from a later e<htion of *ltie Remarks/ 1 {UVf 
nevertheless placed Simrock, chroi»]^c^;k3l}y, accmrdu^ to fais Fust Editton. £n 
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pened m his own times His story is briefly as follows In Sienna lived a young 
man, well bom, Manotto Mignanelli, in love with Gianozza, and successful in 
engaging her affections Some obstacle was m the way of their public mamage 
They resolved upon a secret union, bribing an Augustine monk to unite them 
Shortly afterwards Manotto killed a citizen of note of Sienna, with whom he had a 
quarrel Condemned by the Podesta to perpetual banishment, he fled to an uncle, 
Sir Nicolo Mignanelli, a nch merchant in Alexandria Gianozza proimsed to wnte 
often to him , his brother Gargano also promised to wnte and tell him all about her 
Soon after, Gianozza^s father found a husband for her, and having no reason that she 
dared to allege, she could not oppose the mamage Pretending to consent, she 
tried to escape by means as danng as they were strange , she bribed her old friend 
the monk to prepare a potion which should cast her into a deathlike sleep for three 
days She drank it, and was buried m the church of St Augustine, having pre 
viously sent to inform her husband of her purpose But her messenger was taken 
oy pirates and never reached him He received, however, a letter from his brother 
telling him of her death, and that of her father who died of grief for her loss The 
unhappy Manotto resolved to go at once to Sienna and die upon her grave or sur 
render himself to the law He was taken m his attempt to open the vault and con 
demned to death Meanwhile, Gianozza had been taken from her grave the night 
after her bunal, and as soon as she came to herself had set out, dressed as a man, 
for Alexandna Here she learns that Manotto, heanng of her death, had gone to 
Sienna She instantly returns, amves just three days after his execution, and dies 
of gnef on the dead body of her lover * 

In our opinion the same features as in Romeo and Juliet may be recognized in 
the three most celebrated love stones of all times Hero and Leander, Pyramus 
and Thisbe among the ancients, and Tnstan and Isolde among the modems 

Knight When Dante reproaches the Emperor Albert for neglect of Italy, — 

* Thy sire and thou have sufferM thus, 

Through greediness of yonderrealras detain’d. 

The garden of the empire to run waste,* — 

he adds 

* Come, see the Capulets and Montagues, 

The Fihppeschi and Monaldi man. 

Who car*st for nought I Those sunk in grief and these 
With dire suspiaon rack’d.* t 

The Capulets and Montagues were amongst the fierce spints who, according to 
the poet, had rendered Italy * savage and unmanageable ' The Emperor Albert 
was murdered m 130S, and the Veronese, who believe the story of Romeo and 
Juliet to be histoncally true, fix the date of this tragedy as 1303 At that period the 
Scalas, or Scahgers, ruled over Verona Walker, in his ‘Histoncal Memoir of 
Italian Tragedy,' gives us passages m support of his assertion [that Sh had read 
with pri^ Luigi Groto's tragedy Ed ], such as a descnption of a nightingale when 
the lovers are parting, which appear to confirm this opinion To attempt to show, 
as many have attempted, what Sh took from the poem of Romeus and Juliet, and 
what frcan Painter’s Palace of Pleasure — how he was ‘wretchedly misled m his 


* BmmmM ‘ ha dooma trova m Abssandna, ntoma a Siena, e trova ramantu decollato, e ella 

acprai are the vrovds of the ’Axgameut * but m the novel itself she a 

said to xettie to a mcmastery— * Con intense dolore e sangumose lagnme con poco obo e niente donnire 
b suo* Manotto di continova chiaznando, in brevissimo tempo fini li suoi misenmi giomi.* 
t Fut^aiaryt Canto 6. Caiys Translation. 
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-atastroph-/ as Dunlop has it, because he had not read Luigi da Porto, and how he 
invented only one incident throughout the play, that of the death of Pans, and 
created only one character, that of Mercutio, according to the sagacious Mrs 
Lenox — appears to us somewhat idle work 

Campbell* To the English source e may suppose Sh to have applied Yet 
what does his possession of those undramatized matenals derogate from his merit ? 
The structure of the play is one of the most regular in his theatre, and its luxury of 
language and imagery were all his own The general, the \ACxrELY general, con 
ception of two young persons having been desperately in love, had undoubtedly 
been imparted to our poet by his informants, but who among them had conceived 
the finely depicted progress of Juliet’s impassioned character m her transition from 
girlish confidence in the S3nnpathy of others to the assertion of her own supenonty 
over their vulgar minds in the majesty of her despair ? To eulogize this luxunant 
drama, however, would be like gilding refined gold 

Collier It is certain that there was an English play upon the story of Romeo 
and Juliet before the year 1562 , and the fact establishes that even at that early date 
our dramatists resorted to Italian novels, or translations of them, for the subjects of 
their productions It is the most ancient piece of evidence of the kind yet discov 
ered, and it is given by Arthur Brooke At the close of his address * to the Reader’ 
he observes * Though I saw the same argument lately set forth on stage with more 
commendation than I can look for (being there much better set forth than I have or 
can do), yet the same matter, penned as it is, may serve the like good effect ’ Thus 
we see, also, that the play had been received ‘ with commendation,’ and that Brooke 
himself, unquestionably a competent judge, admits its excellence 

We can scarcely suppose that no other drama would be founded upon the same 
interesting incidents between 1562 and the date when Sh wrote his tragedy, a 
period of probably more than thirty years, but no hint of the kind is given in any 
record, and certainly no such work, either manuscnpt or pnnted, has come down to 
us Of the extreme populantyof the story we have abundant proof, and of a remote 
date Thomas Dalapeend gives the following bnef ‘argument’ m his ‘Pleasant 
Fable of Hermaphroditus and Sahnacis,’ 1565 ‘ A noble mayden of the cyty of 

Verona, m Italye, whyche loved Romeus, eldest sonne of the Lorde Montesche, and 
beinge pryvelye maryed togyther, he at last poysoned hym selfe for love of her she, 
for sorowe of his deathe, slewe her selfe m the same tombe with hys dagger’ 
B Rich, in his * Dialogue b^ene Mercury and a Souldier,* 1574, ^ys that ‘ the 
pittifuH history of Romeus and Julietta^ was so well known as to he rejnesen^ed on 
tapestry Austin Suker’s ‘ Narbonrs,’ 1580, ccmtaim the following ‘ Had Romeus 
bewrayed his manage at the first, and maaife^ed the intent *3^ his mc^nini^ he had 
done wisely, and g>tten license for the lives of two IkxthM fhends,’ Afier te date 
the mention of the story becomes even more frequent, and sometimes more partica 
lar, and our inference is that it owed part of its popularity, not merely to pnnted 
narratives in prose or in verse, imr fo the |^ay spoken of by Brooke m 1562, but to 
subsequent drans^c representatioiis, perhaps mme or less isunded on diat early 
drama* 

How far Sh* be mdebfced to any mch pcoduohou we have no means of 
deciding, but Halcme, Steev>ens,and others have gone th^ Sh* 

was <mly under <^^atmm5ddier to Bocife’s poem or fcoBty^cr^swvel, 

of all do they seem to have contoapialed the posmtuMy, iiat might lmveobt«Wiie«l 

assistance from scane foreign somree 

34^ 2 A 
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‘Verplanck AlthotigH Sh gives us scarcely any indications of familiant) with 
&e higher Italian hterature (such as abound in Spenser), yet, as some knowledge of 
Italian was in his age a common as well as a fashionable acquisition among persons 
of culture, it is quite probable that at some (and that not a late) period of his life, 
he had learned enough of the language to read it for any purpose of authorship, 
such as to get at the plot of an untranslated tale It is therefore very probable that 
he had read or looked into all the books containing the subject of his intended play, 
so as to fill his mind with the incidents and acce^ones of the story The commen 
tators have been unjust to Brooke His poem has been treated as a dull and mele 
gant composition, which it is a sort of merit for a Shakespearian critic to undergo the 
drudgery of reading Campbell dismisses it contemptuously, as a ‘ dull English 
poem of four thousand lines ’ The reader w lU, after overcoming the first repu sii e 
difficulties of metre and language, find it to be a poem of great pow er and beauty 
The narration is clear, and nearly as full of interest as the drama it^lf , the charac 
ters are vividly depicted, the descnptions are gracefiil and poetical The dramatist 
himself (though he paints far more vividly) does not more distinctly describe than 
the poet that change m Juliet's impassioned character, which Campbell regards as 
never even conceived of by any narrators of this tale before Sh , — I mean her 
transition from girlish confidence in the sympathy of others, to the assertion of her 
own supenonty, in the majesty of her despair The language of the poem is of an 
older date than is familiar even to the reader of Sh and his contemporaries, and it 
IS clouded, in addition, with affectations, hke those of Spenser, of still more anti 
quattd English The metre, too, is unusual and unpleasing to the modem reader, 
being of alternated twelve and fourteen syllabled lines, with an occasional redun 
dant pliable to the already overflowing verse, — 2, rhythm which to modem ears is 
associated chiefly with ludicrous or humble compositions With all these accidental 
drawbacks to the modem reader, it has the additional real defect of partaking of the 
faults of Its times, in extravagance of imageiy and harsh coarseness of phrase 
Neveitheless, it is, with all these faults, a noble poem, which, either coming down 
from antiquity under a great name, or rewritten m modem days by Pope or Camp 
bell, would not need defence or eulogy 

To this poem, Sh owed the outline, at least, of every character except Mercutio 
(What an exception I sufficient to have made a reputation as bnlliant as Shendan's, 
for an ordinary dramatist ) He owes to the story abundant hints worked up in the 
dialogue Will not Sh 's readers agree with me m the opinion that this fact is, like 
many others, a proof of the real greatness of his mind? He had before him, or 
withm his reach, matenals enough for his purpose, m books not familiar to his audi 
ence, but he went to the best source, although it was one where every reader of 
poetry might trace his adaptations, while only the judicious few of his own day 
would note and understand how much of the absorbing mterest of the plot, of the pic 
turesque or minute description, of the towenng magnificence of thought, of the wit, 
of die passion and the pathos, belonged to the dramatist alone He used what was 
ami improved it The author who borrows to improve, in this fashion, is no 
plagiarist In the happy phrase of some French critic, who defends Moli^re against 
a chai^ d i^agiansm, founded on a similar use of the ideas of a precedmg novel 
tm wi qm pmr la midwcrtti ' 

W W Lloyd m Singer (ed 2) The two stones of Da Porto and Bandello run 
parallel in the mrcumstance of the catastrcqihe, that Juliet revives before the death 
of h^ husband in the tomb, and expires upon his body as of a sudden broken heart 
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From Bandello tlie story was translated by Boisteau, wbo had evidently no better 
ground, than a statement in his author that the story’s * unhappy ending wellnigh 
drew tears from all,^ for his assertion that so recent was the memory of the inci 
dents, — * qu’a peine en soni essmez les yeux de ceux qui ont veu ce piteux spectacle * 

Arthur Brooke’s address to the reader furnishes us with the interesting fact, thnt 
already two years before Sh was bom, the English stage — this I think is implied — 
was m possession of a play on the subject of Rom and Jul , ishich a versifier, not to 
say a poet, of considerable ment might -a ell be satisfied to nvai There is evidence 
that goes far to prove that Sh ’s drama was preceded by another, that must have ocen 
i\ntten at least after 157S, because indebted to an Italian play published m that year 
Plausibly as the matter has been argued, I believe the presumption remains conclu- 
sively against Sh ’s familiarity with either Italy or the Italian language , and even 
the plausibility is weakened, if it appears that transferences directly from the Italian 
stage to the English, gave aid m communicating the tone of Italy, its imagery and 
manners 

In Walkers* Historical Memoir on Italian Tragedy, an account is given of tlie 
Tragedy of Hadnana by Luigi Groto, which closely follows the incidents of Da 
Porto’s novel, merely carrying them back to a quasi historical antiquity — times of 
Hatrio King of Adna, Mezentms, &c The author was a remarkable man, for, 
though blind from his eighth year, he was not only a poet of repute, but also an 
actor Our present point of interest is, that Walker detected such coincidences of 
expression in parallel scenes between the Hadnana and Sh ’s Romeo and Juliet, as 
to imply that, directly or indirectly, they were derived from the Italian Thus the 
mention of the nightingale, m the morning scene of parting of the lovers, is fonnil 
’u the Italian and Shakespeanan parallels, but m none other that is extant 

Laiinms S’lO non eiro, h piresto il &r del porno, 

Udite li rossignuol, che con noi desto 
Con XK» geme &a z spixu, e la rngiada 
Cd pianto nosbro hagna I'berbe. Ahi lasso 1 
KiTolgete la fitcoa all onente 
Bcco zncocBznoa a spuntar 1 alba hton, 

Portando nn alfro sdl aoiaa la tern.* 

fn the following passage, also, there is a coincidence of expression diat is not fouml 
either in Paynter or Brooke Mago, the substitute for the Fnar, thus mstmets the 
heroine in the ^ects of the sleeping potion - — 

* Qoesta bevendo voi con faoqita emtht, 

Dazi prma|ao a lavorar fra an poco, 

£ VI a<^cKnnentazi d imiacia e frssa, 

E d’ogm sex^ reixtefi d pnva 
II odor natorak, il odor vxvn 
E lo spir^ VI tonfr d, si i pdsz, 

(In cm & iesitmmKto ddik vsta) 

Iroznol^ staran aema dar odpo 
akon per dotto frsicotik 
Non pofr& gtoilkaznn sdtro^ che niorta.* 

Compare IV, 1, 93-103 

^Mr Lkiyd improves so much upon Walker tlnd: I itzsert hie nnnarlo rather dian the oa^szalmlhtt 
Htsiormd Mmmrm TteOtmiTre^^ Byaniepterof dieAscadiap ikesdee^id' Rcazie 
Vooper Waikg^ pt 179^ Moraow, dwf extract, *Ftt il m» naaSe’ fee, is not » 

talker Ea 

WKxm Walker vmy ^knder grounds §ar tel Sift, was acqearaled vnth QroteV 

tragedy 
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The corresponding passages m Brooke’s poem run thus 

* It doh m half an hour astonne the taker so» 

And mastreth all his senses that be feeleth tiea! or woe 
And so It baneth up the sprite and living breath, 

That even the skilfid leech would say that he is slam by death * 

[For the rest of the quotation see p 220 ] Ed 

To this tune the whole tale jogs along and along until the head '\ches with tiit 
monotony, the eyes swim, and the room goes round , enough of it then and to spare, 
and we turn for relief to the prose that is more rhythmical of Will Paynter We 
have here the simpler prose of the French novelist that Brooke hitched into metre 
the Fnar describes a paste from 

divers soponfcrcas sunples, which, beaten afterwards to powder, and drunk with a quantity of water 
within a quJMter of an hour after, bnngeth the receiver into such a sleep, and buneth so deeply the 
senses and other sprites of life, that the cunningest physiaan will judge the party dead. Behold 
here I give you a phial, which you shall keep as your own proper heart, and the night before vour 
mamage or in the monnng before day, you shall fill the same up with water, and dnnk so much as is 
contained therein And then you shall feel a certain kind of pleasant sleep which, encroaching by little 
and little all the parts of your body, will constrain them m such wise as unmovable they shall remain 
and, by not doing their nccustoraed duties shall lose their natural feelings and you abide in such ecstasy 
the space of forty hours at the least, without any beating of pulse or other perceptible motion, which 
shall so astonne them that come to see you as they will judge yon to be dead ’ &c. 

I find, moreover, m a speech of Groto’s heroine, a remarkable agreement with 
Romeo’s antithetical definition of love — due, I think, to something more than casual 
indulgence in the same commonplace of the passion See 1 , 1, 169-175, 186, 187 
Compare with the following 

* Fu il mio male un piacer senza allegrezza 
Un voler che si stnnge ancorche punga, 

Un affiinno che’I ael dk per nposo 
Un ben supremo, fbnte d ogni mal^ 

Un male estremo, d ogni ben radice, 

Una piaga mortal che mx fee zo, 

Un lacco d^or dov 10 stessa m awinsi 
Un velen grato, ch’io bevei per git occhi 
Giunto un finire e un cominaar di vita, 

Una febre che’l gelo, e*l caldo mesce 
Un fel pin dolce assai che mele e manna, 

Un bel fiioco che strugge e non nsohe, 

Un giogo inscpportabile e leggiero, 

Una pena felice un dolor caro, ^ 

Una morte immortal plena di vita. 

Un Inferno che sembra il Paradiso ' 

The testimony of these extracts, all having great similanty from dependence on 
cemamon authonty, is, I think, not to be escaped from, that Sh is here much closer to 

Italian drama than to either of his English guides that remain I therefore infer, 
on grounds already indicated, that he adapted or made use of some English adapta- 
tion of Groto, now lost, and when we consider that many of his coincidences, both 
with Paynter and Brooke, may have been adopted at second hand through this inter- 
mediate work. It will be seen that we shall only lose time and mislead ourselves by 
«stenng into minute compansons and deductions Still, there is great interest in 
notmg how much of the completed ideal was germinant in the original inspiration of 
fine madent, and even fairness to the Italian authors may induce us to compare the 
^etch of Bandello, that ultimately became the finished soliloquy of Juliet before 
taking the lethargic potion 
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Thi lught she slept not at all or bat little, revolving vanous thoughts m her mind then, as the 
hour of dawn approached at which she was to dnnk off the water with the powder, she began to figam 
Tebaldo is her imagination as she had seen him with the wound tn his throat and all covered vnth 
blood and as she reflected that she shculd be buned beside or perhaps above him and hma many dead 
bodies and fleshless bones there were within this monument a chul passed through her flrame, so that 
her hair all stood on end upon her and, overcome with affnght she trembled hie a leaf m the wind. 
And then a cold sweat spread over all her hmbs, as it seemed to her that she was tots by these dead 
bodies into a thousand pieces Then, after a time collecting herself, she said ** Ah me, what wccid I 
do? Whither would I cause m>se1f to be earned^ Should I by chance wake up before the Fnar and 
Romeo amve, w-bat would become of me^ Could I support the stench of the decaying corpse of 
Tebaldo, I who can scarcely endure the slightest disagreeable smell about the housed Who knows what 
reptile or what thousand worms, which I so fear and shudder at, mav not be in this sepulchre ^ and if I 
cannot muster courage to regard them, how shall I endure to have them close around me —touching 
me> Have I not heard tell a thousand times what fearful things have occurred at night even m chumhea 
and cemeteries, not to say actually wthm a tomb^ * With this alarming thought she imagined a thcmsandl 
hateful things, and hesitated to take the potion and was on the point of poonng it on the ground 
raving with wild distracted thoughts, she was now mdmed to take the draught, and now others suggested 
a thousand penis to her mind. At last after long agitation of ideas urged on by hvdy fervent love for 
her Romeo, which increased amidst her troubles, at the hour that Aurora had already put ferth her 
head from the balcony of the East, chasing away all opposing thoughts she boldly drank off the pc^Kun 
*t a single draught, smd, composing herself to rest; was presently asleep,* 

The Italian novel of course, but also the English tale derived from it, is more 
correct in the details of the cell and confessional than Sh is, or perhaps cared to be 
So long as he simplified his scene and satisfied his audience, he, no doubt, willingly 
gave up the circumstances of management that, according to the actual practice of 
the country, rendered the rendezvous much more difficult than it appears m the play 
Brooke wntes with the particulanty of one who lived neaieir to the times, when the 
land had been only too glad to relieve its social life from shnving fnars, to associate 
with their function either delicacy or romance His preface indeed is furiously 
polemical, and he applies hard words to ‘ superstitious fnars* and * auncular confes- 
sion,* which reflect even upon the purity and passion of the two lovers, though m 
the actual narrative the mere sentiment of the stoiy obliges him to do exacter justice 
Bandello*s fhar is a character known to every church 

‘Forasmuch as the good Fnar had no wish to ferfett the good opmum of ffie vaJj^, and yet would 
enjoy those sweets of philosophical research to which be was mdmed, he felkmed hm pmrsmts pesfrwoe 
as cautiously as possible, and, as a proieebon tn case of accideats^ was desaoos of attadni^ himsehf to 
scone pe^rsonage of nobility and mfluence * 

And this IS made the motive of his assistance to the lovers. 

In taking leave of these earlier forms of the story, I msy notice that it i^ms 
psretly clear, from (»mpanson of the words of Brooke, that whether fiom personal 
or denved knowledge, he seems to have been familiar with the remark^e hmib of 
the Scahgeis at V^ona, and to have r^ardoi or chosen to r^^ard it as th^ <£ the 
lovers 

‘And lest that length cf tune might from orar minds mwewe 
The nwanory of so perfect, sound and so aii^spoved a Iew«^ 

The bodies dead, removed from vault whase diey did iSe 
In stat^ tomb oo pillars grtot of marble raise they 

<>i every mde aboTO were s^ amd dm beitote^ 

Great stoae of cm'natzig epitaphs m luEMiour of 
And evmx this &iy fire tomb istoheseaa. 

So flbat armmg the ceajnuBmnto that m Veaouttbee® 

There is no UMmnraeMt more wmrflby the 

Than fethe timdi of JdSet a«d Rome®® her 

Certain gaaeral modificatKms m die ctmdud amd ct^tntctiQii of the action ot 
whidi no trace aj^iears before Sh , and no donbt are cmginally hi«,a3e the introd«<^iOi| 
of Tybalt at the masque, and the ccunmeucemenf thert of the amiaosity agawsl Eoisiecj 
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that IS fatal to them both afterwards, — ^the <ipeci«l exasperation of Romeo by the 
slaughter under his very eyes of his fnend Mercutio, and the fatal encounter with 
Vans at the Capulets’ monument Another pervading and most characteristic change 
IS the accelerated movement of the entire story Sh , who never scruples to neglect 
the n*straints of time when they would interfere with the effects he aims at, — ^boldly 
bechiaimg us over any gulf of time, as in The Wmter’s Tale, or as in Othello, assum- 
ing a lapsed interval that the continuous occupation of the stage is inconsistent with, 
had we only leisure to make the comparison, — ^in this Italian story neglects the pauses 
and intervals that separate the stages of the onginal stones, moves up every sue 
cessive incident in preparation before the previous one concludes, and sempu 
lottsly accounts for the occupation of every day and every portion of each day and 
right fixau the morning that opens upon the bicLenng partisans to that which gives 
light to their reconciliation when too late to save the best 

£Mr Lloyd here gives a graphic history of the “ breathless rapidity of incidents” 
dunng the first four acts — Ed ] 

The hasty precipitancy of the passion of Rom and Jul is the ruling motive with 
which all the accompaniments harmonize, as it seems the highest expression of a 
prevailing tendency of the age and the clime 

Hudson Brooke’s poem, m sentiment, imagery, and versification, has very consid 
erable ment It may rank among the best specimens we have of the popular Enghsh 
literature of that penod , being not so remarkable for reproducing the faults of the 
time, as for rising above them Of Brooke himself very little is known In a poet 
ical address ^ to the Reader,’ prefixed to the Tragical History, he speaks of this as 
* my youthful work,’ and informs us that he had written other works * in divers 
kinds of style * We learn also from the body of the poem, that he was unmamed , 
and in 1563 there came out *An Agreement of Sundry Places of Senpture,^ by 
Arthur Brooke, with some verses prefixed by Thomas Brooke, informing us that the 
author had perished by shipwreck 

In the older English versions of the story, there is a general fight between the 
partisans of the two houses , when, after many have been killed and wounded on 
both sides, Rom comes in, tries in vain to appease with gentle words the fiiry of 
Tybalt, and at last kills him m self defence What a vast gain of dramatic life and 
spint IS made by Sh ’s change in this point is too obvious to need insisting on 
Much of a certain amiable grace, also, is reflected upon Fans firom the circumstances 
that occasion his death , and the character of the heroine is proportionally raised by 
the beauty and pathos thus shed around her second lover, there being in the older 
versions a cold and selfii^ policy in his love-makmg, which dishonors both himself 
and the object of it 

Richard Grant White. From what hidden recesses of the past the story of 
this tragedy is denved, and through how many strata it had filtered before it burst 
forth from Sh.^s mind a spring of living beauty, it is hardly worth the trouble very 
cunously to inquire The inadents of the tale axe based upon political and somsd 
conditions which existed m Italy in the first half of the fourteendi century, and to 
that penod th^ are referred by La Porto, one of its earliest relators * As to the 

* AcccAi^to tie nqveist^ mfimnaot (Petegrmo) doubted the troth the stenyv heceoBe he had 
'ead m some dmmeie dse CapeHetti and Mootecchi were dfthe same Action. Whether Per^no 
IS a fiettUDoa dbaxaclei: or oot, the doubt is i^mte surely Da Porto’s for in his day archers did not read 
clytmicles. That fim ChpeUbtU and Monteodu (or Monheoh) were at deadly variance seems, however, 
to he true; See Alexandre Tom’s most thoroo^ly edited cd. of Da Porto’s novel, 3vo, Pisa, i8jx. 
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construction of his tragedy, the characters and incidents, Sh must ha^e said to him- 
self, like the greatest of his successors, — 

‘You miter of plays, 

Here*s a story made to your hand.* 

For the tragedy follows the poem with a faithfulness which might be called slavi^ 
were it not that any variation from the course of the old story was entirely unneces- 
sary for the sake of dramatic interest, and were there not shown m the program of 
the action, m the modification of one character, and m the disposal of another, all 
peculiar to the play, self reliant dramatic intuition of the highest order For the 
rest there is not a personage, or a situation, hardly a speech, essential to Brooke’s 
poem, which has not its counterpart — ^its exalted and glonfied counterpart-— in the 
tragedy * In bnef, Romeo and Jidiet owes to Sh only its dramatic form and 
poetic decoration But what an exception is the latter! It is to say that the earth 
owes to the sun only its verdure and flowers, the air only its perfume and its baim,the 
heavens only their azure and their glow Yet this must not lead ns to forget that 
the onginal tale is one of the most truthful and touching among the few that have 
entranced the ear and stirred the heart of the world for ages, or that in Sh ’s trans- 
figuration of it his fancy and his youthful fire had a much larger share than, his 
philosophy or his imagination 

The only vanations from the story m the play are the three which have just been 
alluded to — ^The compression of the action, which in he story occupies four or five 
months, to within as many days, thus adding impetuosity* to a passion which had only 
depth, and enhancing dramatic effect by quickening truth to vividness the conver- 
sion of Mercuho from a mere ‘courtier,’ ‘bold among the bashfall maydes,* ‘cour- 
teous of his speech and pleasant of devise,’ into that splendid union of the kmght 
and the fine gentleman, m portraying which Sh , with prophetic eye piercing a cen- 
tury, shows us the fire of faded chivalry expiring in a flash of wit , — ^and the bnnging 
m of Pans (forgotten in the story after his bndal disappointment) to die at Juliet* a 
bier by the hand of Romeo, ^ms gathenng together ail the threads of this love entan 
glement to be cut at once by Fate 

Halliwell. The story had appeared m a dramatized form on the English stage 
before 1562, as is known from the preface to the first edition of Brooke’s poem , but 
no such play is now beheved to exist, nor will it ever m all probability he discovered 
to what extent Sh availed himself of any early drama on the subject, [To Hr Ca- 
ber’s proo& of the early populanty of the story, Mr HaHiwdd adds tim fioliowmg 
PhUiOmm, 1583 ‘ Fye, pleasure, fye, thou doyest me withe delyghfce, Howe 
Pnam’s sone, give place , thy Helen’s hew is stamde I O Troylus, weepe no mc^, 
fiure Cressed thyne is lothelye fowle Nor Hercules thou haste cause to vaunt for 
thy swete Omphale, nor Romeo thou hast cause to weepe for Juliet’s losse, if ever 
Aurelia had saluted your sight whose bright eyes beam like the precious carbuncle,* 

[Mr Bfedliwdl reprints Brooke’s Poem, 1562, and the juose version of Boistean 
mserted m Paynter’s Palace of Pleasure, 1567 ] Ed 

Dyce (ed. 2) From Brooke’s title-page we might infer that he copied Ban- 


PICXIV-xvi^S6-«3 vA deao,Su la. fietosamarUdiGt$dtaCa^pdkttt e Romeo SioteUccHZ.^^ 

OrtMedeFS^po Scelarty Liyorno, 1831, FP> 7, 8, and/aunMK. 

Ike readear ctmous to see such a coiapansoo of the points of correspoodeace between fee {MMS 
and fee play, will find it made m Skottowe s Lt/o of Skakesptare , En^uxn& I<oo«ioo» 
\p,a9otop3T7 
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dello, but suchns not the case he has mainly followed * Pisiotrs de detix amans^ 
dcmt Pun mound di vemn, P autre de trzstesse,^ a version of Bandello's tale, v ^tU 
numerous vanations b} Boisteau, m Bellefor^t^s Putoires Tragtques Brooke has, 
however, considerably altered the story, and added much of his own ' It will be 
observed that Brooke, P'ljnter and Sh , all conclude the story m the same manner 
Juliet does not wake from her trxince m the tomb until Romeo is dead , but in Luigi 
da Forto^s narrative, and in Bandello’s novel founded upon it, she recovers her senses 
in time to hear him speak, and to see him expire mstead of stabbing herself with 
his dagger, she dies, as it were, of a broken heart, on the body of her love^ 
Collier, Sh *s Library^ vol ii, p vni 

It IS not unlikely that Sh may have made use of an earlier tragedy on the same 
subject 

The ^Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet acted m Germany, in the year 1626, by Eng- 
lish fiayers,* will be found (both in German and m English) m Mr Albert Cohn^s 
recently published 4to vol (1865), entitled in Germany tn the Sixteenth and 
Sezienteenth Centuries, &c , p 305 In this piece the business of Sh ’s tragedy is pretty 
closely followed, and we occasionally recognize the very expressions of our poet , 
but, on the \^hole, it is intolerably dull, and sometimes disgusting on account of the 
gross language which is put into the mouth of a ‘ Clown * 

Keightley The remote onginal is the tale of Pyramus and Thisbe in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses Sh chiefly followed Brooke, but he had also read the Palace of 
Pleasure, and probably Bandello’s tale in the original 
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Malone {^Li/e of Sh vol 11, p 244, 1821 ) Sh in his early plays appears to 
have been much addicted to rhyming, a practice from which he gradually departed, 
though he never wholly deserted it In this piece more rhymes, I believe, are to be 
found than in any of his other plays, Lauds Lab L and Mid N D only excepted 
The foUowmg circumstance ascertains with great precision that it must have been 
produced between July 23d, 1596, and April 17th, 1597 It is observable that in the 
title-page of (Q^) it is said that it had been often ‘plaid publiquely by the right Hon 
onxable the L of Hunsdon his Servants * I formerly had not been aware that two 
noblemen of this family in Sh ’s time, Henry Lord Hunsdon, the father, and George 
Lord Hunsdon, his son, both filled the oflSce of Lord Chamberlain of the Household to 
Queen Elizabeth, though not successively Henry, the father, after holding this station 
for eleven years, died July 22d, 1 596 The company of comedians who were his lord 
ship’s servants, among whom Sh , Burbsge, Heminge, Condell, and others, were en- 
loUed, dunngthatpenod, or a considerable part of it, were distinguished by the appel- 
lation of * the Lord Chamberlain’s men * Havmg, however, been appended to hi m, 
not as Ixird Chamberlain, but as a peer of the realm, on the death of ieir patron they 
naturally fell under the protection of his son and successor in the tide, and for some 
time contmued to play under his sanction, like the servants of Lord Derby, Lord Pern 
broke, or any c^er nobleman, who had not enjoyed any official situation in the court 
of Elizabeth In August, 1596, the vacant office of Chamberlain was given to William 
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Brooke, the fourth Lord Cobham, which station he held till he died, on Saturday 
March 5th, 159^7 » 3 - penod of about seven months, and about six weeks after 
wards George Lord Hunsdon was appointed Lord Chamberlain in his room During 
the interval between July 22d, 1596, and the following Apnl, Sh ’s company could 
only be denommated the servants of Lord Hunsdon, as they are properly styled on 
the title page of this play, nor did they recover their more honorable designation 
till, on April 17th, 1597, the nobleman by whom they were licensed was advanced 
to the office which Lord Cobham had held And this tragedy, when revised and 
enlarged, was printed in 1599, as acted, not by the Lord Hunsdon’s servants (as in 
the former edition), but by those of the Lord Chamberlain These circumstances 
appear to me to ascertam the date of Romeo and Juhtt beyond a doubt 

The words ‘publiquely acted” which are found on the title page of (Q,) show 
that this tragedy was performed at a public, m contradistinction to a pnvate theatre , 
and the following passage in Marston’s Tenth Satire, informs us that it was played at 
the Curtain Theatre, then occupied by the Lord Chamberlain’s servants, and the for 
timate spot where Sh ’s early dramatic productions were first exhibited — Luscus* a 
constant haunter of playhouses, is thus introduced 

* Luscus, what’s plaid to d&y? i’ fiuth now I knowe 
I see thy hps abroach, from whence doth Sow 
Naught but pure Juliet and Romeo 
Say who acts best ? Drusus, or Roscio 5*— 

Now I have him, that ne’er of ought did speake 
But when of playes or players he did treat 
And speakes in print, at least what ere he sayes, 

Is warranted by Curtain plaudities, 

If ere you h«Eurd him courting Lesbia’s eyes.’ 

In the third Act the 'first and second cause’ are mentioned, that passage, there- 
fore, was probably wntten after the publication of Saviolo’s m Hmwur 

Honourable Quarrels^ m 1594 If the following passage in an old comedy, cnti 
tied Doctor Dodipoll, which had aj^peared before 1596, be considered as an imita 
bon [see III, 11, 22-25] it may add some weight to the supposition that Romeo and 
Juhet had been exhibited before that year 

‘Ihe ^onoos parts fiiir Luaha, 

Take than and jom them m the Heavenbr spheres^ 

And fix them there as an eternal 
For lovers to adore and wonda at’ 

Knight In attempting to sdtle the Chronology of Sh ’s plays, there are, In 
every <^er case of literary history, two species of evidence to be regarded — 
extrinsic and the mtrmsic Of the former spemes of evidoice, we have the o*^ 
important foct that a Rcaneo and Juhet by Sh , however wanting in the compietOEMSs 
of the Rtaneo and Juhet which we now possess, was pubhshed in 1597 The enu- 
meration of this play Franos Meres, m 159S, adds nothing to om: previous 
information In the same mannea:, the mention of tins pls^ byMarsfem in te Tenth 
Satire, in 1599, only siiows how pc^mlar itt was. As Marston’s Satne did not 
ai^iear in his ^Three Boefe of Satires,* fir^ pr^ed m 15^ * ^ by ao means 

miprobaHe that his inrailimiofffie play Malone’s 

argument m reference to the two Hunsdon, and repl^ to itj 1 Ttess, do^fot, 

is decisive as to die iday bemg pcarfornmd before Geoi^ Dnd Hass*^; it ik 
not in any degree decisive as to the play not havi^ been performed withoiat the 
advantage of this nobleman’s patronage. The fest date of the painting of any pMy 
V* 
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of Sh, a very short way to determine the date of its theatrical production We 
are very much in the dark as to the mode m which a play passed from one form of 
publication, that of the theatre, mto another form of publication, that of the press 
It IS no evidence, therefore, to our mmds, that because the Romeo and Juliet jBist 
pnnted m 1597 is stated to have been publicly acted by the Lord Hunsdon his 
servants, it was not publicly acted long before, under circumstances that would appear 
less attractive m the bookseller’s title page Of the positive intrinsic evidence of 
the date of Romeo and Juliet, the play, as it appears to us, only furmshes one passage 
The Nurse, descnbmg the time when Juliet was weaned, says * ’Tis since the earth 
quake now eleven years ’ [ 1 , 211, 22-48 ] All this particulanty with reference to the 
earthquake was for the audience The poet had to exhibit the minuteness with which 
unlettered people, and old people in particular, establish a date, by reference to some 
circumstance which has made a particular impression upon their imagination , but in 
this case, he chose a circumstance which would be familiar to his audience, and 
would have produced a corresponding impression upon themselves Tyrwhitt was 
the first to point out that this passage had, m all probability, a reference to the great 
earthquake which happened in England in 1580 Stowe has descnbed this earth- 
quake minutely in his Chronicle, and so has Holinshed * On the sixth of Apnl, 
15S0, being Wednesday in Easter week, about six o’clock toward evening, a sudden 
earthquake happening m London, and almost generally throughout all England, 
caused such an amazedness among the people as was wonderful for the time, and 
caused them to make their prayers to Almighty God^’* Sh therefore could not 
have mentioned an earthquake, with the mmuteness of the passage in the Nurse’s 
speech, without immediately calling up some associations m the mmds of his audi 
ence He knew the double world m which an excited audience lives, — the half 
belief in the world of poetry amongst which they are placed dunng a theatneal rep- 
resentanon, and the half consciousness of the external world of their ordinary life 
The ready disposition of every audience to make a transition from the scene before 
them to the scene in which they ordinarily move, — ^to assimilate what is shadowy 
and distant with what is distinct and at hand, — ^is perfectly well known to all whe 
are acquainted with the machinery of the drama Actors seize upon the pnnciple tc 
perpetrate the grossest violations of good taste, and authors who wnte for present 
applause invariably do the same when they offer us, in their dialogue, a passmg 
allusion, which is technically called a dap-trap In the case before us, even if 
Sh. had not this pnnciple in view, the association of the English earthquake must 
have been strongly m his mmd when he made the Nurse date from an earthquake 
Without reference to the arcumstance of Juliet’s age — ‘ Come Lammas eve at night, 
shall she be fourteen’ — ^he would naturally, dating from the earthquake, have made 
the date refer to the penod of his wnting the parage instead of the period of 
JuliePs being weaned *Then she could stand alone’ Bnt, according to tne 
Nurse’s chronology, Juliet had not amved at that ^och m the lives of children tiU 
die was three years old. The very contradiction shows that Sh had another object 
m view than that of making the Nurse’s chronology tally with the age of her 
nurdii^ Had he wntten — * ’Tis since the earthquake now ptst thirteen years,’ we 

should have been so ready to believe that Rom. and Jul was wntten m 1593 , 
but as he has wntten — ’Tis since the earthquake now eleven years,’ in defiance of 
a very obvious calctdabcm on the part of the Nurse, we have no daaht that he wrote 

* For a fitlter accenmt of this event in the words of Hohnshed, see Staunton^s extract, p. 41 % 
4n4 additional notes ad toe I ni, Ed 
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the pass^e eleven years after the earthquake of 1580, and that, the passage being 
also meant to fix the attention of an audience, the play was produced, as well as 
wntten, m 1 591 

Reasoning such as this would, we acknowledge, be very weak if it were unsup- 
ported by evidence deduced from the general character of the performance, with 
reference to the maturity of the author’s powers But, taken in connection with that 
evidence, it becomes important Kow, we have no hesitation in believing, although 
it vould be exceedingly difficult to communicate the grounds of our belief fully to 
our readers, that the alterations made by Sh upon his first copy of Romeo and 
Juliet, as pnnted m 1597 (which alterations are shown m Q^), exhibit differences as 
to the quality of his mind — differences m judgment — differences m the cast of 
thought — differences m poetical power — ^which cannot be accounted for by the growth 
of his mind dunng two years only If the first Romeo and Juliet were produced m 
1591, and the second m 1599, we have an interval of eight years, in which smae 
of his most finished works had been given to the world , — all his great historical 
plays, excejA Hen V and Hen YI/I, the Mid Sum N D , and the Mer ef Yen 
During this penod his nchness, as well ns his sweetness, had been developed , and 
it IS this development which is so remarkable in the superadded passages m this 
play We almost fancy that the * Queen Hab* speech will of itself furnish an 
example of what we mean The lines [I, iv, 67, 6E, 69] arc not in (Q,) , but how 
beautifully they fit in after the description of the spokes^the cover— the traces— 
the collars— the whip — ^and the wagoner ^ while in their peculiarly nch and pic- 
turesque effect, they stand out before all the rest of the passage Then, the ‘ I have 
seen the day — ^’tis gone, ’tis gone, *tis gone,* of old Capulet seems to speak more ci 
the middle aged than of the youthful poet, of whom all the passages by which it is 
surrounded are characteristic. Again, the lines in the Fnar’s soliloqiqr* beginning 
« The earth, that’s nature’s mother, is her tomb,’ look like the work of one who bad 
been reading and thinking more deeply of nature’s mysteries, than in bis first debne- 
ation of the benevolent philosophy of this good old man Bat as we advance m the 
play, the development of the wnter’s powers is more and more displayed m bis 
additions We would especially direct attention to tbc soliloquy of Jubet m II, v , — 
to her soliloquy, also, in HI, u,— and to her gre^ soliloquy, bcfcwre taking the 
draught in Act IV We confidently believe, that whoever peruses w^ attenticm 
this last passage as it is given m (Q^) wdl entertam little doubt the iH^gmal 
sketch was the work of a much younger man than the perfect conqxisition which we 
now possess The whole of the magnificent speech of Romeo in the tomb may be 
said to be re wntten , and it produces m us precisely the same impression, that it was 
the work of a gemus much more mature than that which is exhibited m the ongmal 
copy [Mr Kmght here cites Tieck’s imaginary scene between Marlowe auid 
Greene, as cumulative evidence of the early oompositKai of this play, and concludes 
this portion of his preface as fcUows] He [TieckJ has decidedly fdaced the date 
of Its performance before 1592,— fca: Gremie died m that year, and Marlowe m fee 
year followup The Vemm and Adonis whwffi is here mentioned as not quite com- 
pleted was pubbfecd m 1593. Tieck built his <^ion, no doubt, upcm mtereal 
evidence , upon this evidence we must be canted to let the question rest. 

Collier (cd i) recites Malone’s argument {givtm ahore) m fevor of 159635 fee 
date of the composition of this play, and adds The answer fe^ may ne made to 

this argument is, that feongh fee trag^iy was pnnted m 1597, as it had been acted 

by Lord Hunsdon’s servants, it does not follow feat it not have been pisyed 
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some years before by tbe same actors, wben calbng themselves the Lord Chamber 
lam’s servants This is true, and it is not to be disputed that there is an allusion 
m one of the speeches of the Nurse to an earthquake which, she states, had occurred 
eleven years before It has been supposed that this passage refers to the earthquake 
of 1580, and consequently that the play was wntten m 1591 However, those who 
read the whole speech of the Nurse cannot fail to remark such discrepancies in it as 
to render it impossible to arrive at any definite conclusion, even if we suppose that 
Sh intended a reference to a particular earthquake in England First, the Nurse 
tells us that Juliet was m a course of being warned, then that she could stand alone, 
and, thirdly, that she could ran alone It would have been rather extraordinary if 
she could not, for even according to the Nurse’s own calculation the child was very 
nearly three years old No fair inference can, therefore, be drawn from her refer 
ence to the ^ earthquake,* and we coincide with Malone that the tragedy was probably 
written towards the close of 1596 * 

* Vincentio Savxolo his Practise,’! was first printed m 1594, and again in 1595, 
and the issue of the second impression might call Sh ’s attention to it just before he 
began Romeo and Juliet We place little rehance upon the allusion in II, iv, 
23, because * the first and second cause’ are also mentioned in * Love’s Lab L 
though the passage may, like some others, have been an insertion just prior to 
Christmas, 1598 

We can be by no means sure that Marston, by the term * Curtain plaudities,’ did 
not mean applauses at any theatre, for they all had * curtains,’ and we have no trace 
that any other of our great dramatist’s plays were acted at the Curtain Theatre in 
Shoreditch The subject must have been a favonte with the public, and it is more 
than probable that nval companies had contemporaneous plays upon the same stoiy 
(See the Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, p 19 ) To some piece formed upon the same 
incidents, and represented at the Curtain Theatre, Marston may have referred 

Verplanck This tragedy bears the mtemal evidence of having been wntten in 
the penod of the transition of Sh ’s mind from a purely poetical to a dramatic cast 
of thought, from the poetry of external nature to that of the deeper philosophy of the 
heart It is also remarkable m another point of view, it not only exhibits to us the 
genius of the Poet m this stage of its progress, but it affords no small insight into the 
history of the progress itself [In comparing (Q^) with Q,, the wnter says of the 
former ] It contains the whole of the plot, incidents, and characters of the play, 
afterwards enlarged with its sweetness and beauty of imagery and luxury of Ian 
guage, and almost all its gaiety and wit Its defects of taste are more conspicuous, 
because it contains, in a much smaller compass, all the rhjoning couplets, the inge 
nious and long-drawn conceits and the extravagancies of fanciful metaphor which 
are still intertwined with the nobler beauties of this play Among the additions in 

are the ^veral soliloques of Juliet, and the last speech of Romeo at the tomb 
These all breathe that solemn melody of rhythm which Sh created for the appro 
priate vehicle of his own mightier thoughts, while, as compared with (Q^), the pas 
mm becomes more direct and intense^ and less imaginative, and frie language 
assumes more of that condensed and suggestive cast which afterwards became 
habitual to his mind 

Lioin> (Singer, ed 2) How long this play may have been wntten and acted 


♦ Tfae Reg3$teTs of the Stationer's throw httle h^t upon the questum when Romeo and 

loliet was first wntten. 
t See M %Ioae s reiroax^ anif p. 
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before it was pnnted, is a question we have great interest in. But little aid to set at 
rest In 1598 Sh was thirty three, and the list of plays, which can be fixed ccr 
tainly before that date, gives a wide range of dramatic activity From the character 
of (Qj) we cannot be certain that when its propnetors pnnted the readiest copy they 
could lay unscrupulous hands on, a better version might not already be in possession 
of the stage, waiving this uncertainty, we should have the conclusion that the cor- 
rected play of Fj took its existing form between the dates of (Q^) and Q,,, and that 
we may confidently interpret the ‘ newly augmented,’ &.c , of the later title page as 
equivalent to *■ recently’ in our present phraseology Tins is possible enough, for 
though Romeo and Juliet bears unquestionable marks of the poet’s earlier hand, it 
asserts its title quite distinctly to take rank notwithstanding, and m virtue of its 
revision, beside even the perfection of the Mer of Yen As to the original date of 
a Sh ’n play on the subject I am disposed to carry it very far back, even very closely 
upon the commencement of the second penod of his writing for the stage The free 
dom with which rhymes are diffused through the earlier scenes inclines me to this 
opinion, and still more so the genius of the theme which provokes the expression of 
the feelings that ever flow most freely from the poetic heart, that certainly seized the 
first turn for indulgence in the life of Sh , and could not readily brook to be post 
poned or neglected in his art Even (Q,), however, has little or no blank verse that 
recalls the constrained measures of the first group of plays 

Hxjdson We are quite satisfied from many, though for the most part undefinable, 
tncks of style that the tragedy in its original state was produced somewhere between 
1591 and 159s The cast of thought and imagery, but especially the large infusion, 
not to say preponderance, of the lyncal element, naturally associates it to the same 
stage of art and authorship which gave us Aftd JV D The resemblance of the two 
plays m these respects is too strong and clear, we think, to escape any studious eye, 
well practised in discerning Sh *5 different styles And a diligent ccanpanson of 
Romeo and Juhet with, for example, the poetical scenes in i Hen IV, which was 
published in 1598, will suffice for the conclusion that the former must have been 
written several years before the latter 

Staunton As Sh was only thirty diree years of age when this play was first pub 
hshed, it must obviously rank with his early productions. Bat the date of pubhea 
tion is no criterion to determine when it was wntten, or when it was first performed. 
Chalmers assigns its competition to the spring of Z 59 ^> ^0^ Drake places it a year 
later The belief m its production at an earhear penod than that described by Malone 
IS strengthened by the indications eff matured reading and rdlection which arc dt 
played m the augmented as compared with (Q,) There is also a scrap of inter- 
nal evidence which, as proof of an earlier authorship than 1596, is well er^tled to 

consideration [Mr Staimton queues Tyrwh^’s m referen<xi lo die ^near 

earthquake 1580, and gives Hohnshed’s accounted It Mr Knight afeo gives the 

first sentence of Hohnshed’s account, mid Mt ^wakm ^ds the rest as fellows] 
‘The great clocke bell m the palace at Westminster ^xake of it seife against the 
hammer with the shakmgof fhe emih, as diverse other clocks and beis in the steeples 
of the cxtie of Lemdon and elswhere <hd the hke. The gentlemen of the Temi^e 
being then at supp^, ran from the tables, and oitt of tter hall with their kmnes m 
their hands. The people as^mbled at the ptee f^mses m the fields, were so 

amazedthat,doubfingthetufee<fft!mgaEerie^they made hasttobego*^ A 

peeceof thetmnpledmrchfeUdowB^smne sttmesfell from samt Panics church m 
Lmidon and at Omst’s church neere to Hewg^e market, m the sermon whik.* 
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stone fell from the top of the same church ' Such an event would form a memo/ab^e 
epoch to the class which constituted the staple of a playhouse auditory m tlie six 
teenth century, and if an allusion to it was calculated to awaken interest and fix 
attention, the anachronism, or the impropriety of its association with an histoncaJ 
incident of some centunes preceding, would hardly have deterred my playwnght of 
that age from turning it to accoimt Unfortunately, m the absence of everything m 
the shape of a history of Sh,'s wntings, we can trust only to inferences and conjec- 
tures of this descnption to make even an approximate guess as to the period of their 
production 

White. The (Q^) bears upon its face all the marks of confused hurry * And for 
the haste m which it was brought out there must have been some special reason , for 
as to the story of Romeo and Juhet, that had been known to the London public for 
years, and was accessible in half a dozen shapes Indeed, there is little or no 
ground for doubt that the performances referred to on the title page of (Q,) took 
place between July, 1596, and April, 1597, and that the publication was the hasty 
effort to obtain the benefit of the * great applause’ which those perfonnances had 
elicited Equally untenable is Malone’s opinion that Sh began this play in 1591, 
and finished it in 1 596 In his day, plays were rapidly wntten, or re written, to 
supply an immediate demand, and he was manifestly one of the most business like as 
well as prolific of playwrights That any dramatist of his penod, and he of all, 
kept a play ‘ on the stocks’ five years, is so extremely improbable as to be beheved 
only upon positive and trustworthy testimony But on the contrary, that in 1591 Sh 
and one or more other * practitioners for the stage’ composed a Romeo and Juhet in 
partnership, and that in 1596 Sh * corrected, augmented and amended’ it, making it 
to all intents and purposes entirely his own, and that it then met with such great 
success that an unscrupulous publisher obtained as much as he could of it, by hook 
or by crook, and had the deficienaes supplied, as well as could be, by bits from the 
play of 1591, and, when that failed, by poets as unscrupulous as himself, is entirely 
accordant wnth the practices of that day, and reconciles all the facts m this particular 
case, even the two that the play contains a reference which indicates 1591 as the 
year when it was wntten, and that in 1596 it was published m haste to take advan- 
tage of a great and sudden populanty This I believe to be the history of its pro- 
duction and Its publication 

Dyce. I am inchned so far to agree with Tyrwhitt that as early as 1591, Sh may 
perhaps have been at work on this play 

Haluwell The statement that it was played by Lord Hunsdon’s servants 
appears to mdicate with tolerable accuracy the date of its first production It does 
not, I imagine, follow that Sh was wnting it in I 59 l> merely because he makes ‘ho 
Nurse say * ’tis since the earthquake now eleven years ’ 

About the year x66o, Sh ’s play was altered by James Howard into a tragi-comedy, 
m which Romeo and Juliet were not allowed to die According to Downes, it was 
played by Bavenant’s company alternately as a tragedy and a comedy Pepys| who 
saw a performance of it on March ist, 1661-2, thus mentions it * My wife and I by 
first to see my httie picture that is a drawing, and thence to the Opera, and 
&ete saw Rmneo and Juliet the first time it was ever acted, but it is a play of 
Itself the woTSt^tbst ever I heard, and the worst acted that ever I saw these people 


♦ John Danter*s device beats the motto—notably appropriate on he t tle-jage of this pnhhcation-^ 
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do, and X am resolved to go no more to see the first time of acting, for they were all 
of them out more or less * 

ClARKE. From a Ime m the Nurse’*; speech it has been surmisea that the date 
of the play’s composition is 1591 This may possibly be a well founded theory, 
but we ^ould be inclined to assign an even still prior year as the one wherein Sh. 
onginally conceived and wrote this play Youth thnlls in its every utterance , the 
mipetuosity of youth, the faith of youth, the warmth and passionate impulse of youth, 
vibrate through its every scene and speech Even the old personages in the play 
express themselves with a vigour and animation, and conduct themselves with a 
vivacity and precipitancy, that are more those of youth than of age All breathe 
the voluptuous intensity and childlike innocence of the spnng of existence, tlie 
lovers themselves are embodiments of youthful ardour and of youthful punty No 
wnter ever so beautifully vindicated and so truthfullj demonstrated Nature’s divine 
blending of the spint of chastity with the essence of passion m young love as our &h 
Let any one read Juliet’s words from first to last, and compare them with those 
uttered by others of his women, characters more formed, more thoughtful, more 
educated than she is, and see how wonderfully he has preserved the ^r/ to&mem 
throughout. Not a phrase does she utter that is not perfectly consistent with the 
girl of fourteen, — ^with the Italian girl of fourteen , brought up in social retirement, 
seeing even her own parents but at stated intervals and set times, chiefly associating 
with her old nurse, and having intercourse with none out of the ifemily and the house 
save with her father-confessor It is the same with Romeo, he is completely the 
very young — even boy — ^man His stnphng fancy for Rosaline , his sudden pa^ion 
for Juliet, his rapturous joym its bhssful mutuahty, his imjaxmiptu marriage , his 
short hved self restraint in the contention with Tybalt, and his as eager flinging him- 
self mto It, his desperation at his sentence of banishment, and his springing up of 
revived hope at the Fnafs proposed plan , his defiance of death even m his Iwndc’s 
anns if she will have him stay with her, his cheery trust in ‘time to come’ at the 
very instant of teanng himself away, his happy dreams when absent from her, his 
anguished resolve to destroy himself when he hears of her death, * his betossed soul’ 
as he ndes back to die beside her, and his imagination saffenng itsdf to revel m 
pictnnngs of her beauty as she lies stretched on her death bier before ban in the 
moment he is about to rgom her for ever, — are all most true lo youthful natoe. 
The author’s own young spirit imbues the play, it is the delight of all yimng leatos* 
and it makes those who axe old feel young as they rqperuse it 


THE TEXT 

Knight Our general reasons for foundix^ the text upon F,, which is m truth to 
found it upon Q,,* are as follows The Q, was declared to be * Newly corrected, 
augmented, and amended * There can be no doubt whatever that tJie oorrectioass, 
augmentations, and emendations were those of the author There are%pograplncat 

• gTttght ^ m mad latest states ha Asbeaets 
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errors in this edition, and in all editions, and occasional confusions of the material 
arrangement, which render it more than probable that Sh did not see the proofs of 
his printed works But that the cGpy^ both of the first edition and of the second, was 
denved from him, is, to our minds, perfectly certain We know of nothing in iite 
**ary history more cunous>, or more instructive, than the example of minute attention, 
as well as consummate skill, exhibited by Sh m correctmg, augmenting and amend 
mg the first copy of this play We would ask, then, upon what canon of cntic*sm 
can an editor be justified in foisting into a copy so corrected, passages of the onginal 
copy which the maturer judgment of the author had rejected Essentially the ques 
tion ought not to be determined by any arbitrament whate\ er, other than the judg 
ment of the author Even if his corrections did not m every case appear to be 
improvements, we should still be bound to receive them with respect and deference 
We would not, indeed, attempt to establish it as a rule implicitly to be followed, that 
an author’s last corrections are to be mvanably adopted , for, as in the case of Cow- 
pci’s Homer, and Tasso’s Jerusalem, the corrections which these poets made in their 
first productions when their faculties were m a great degree clouded and worn out, 
are properly considered as not entitled to supersede what they produced in brighter 
and happier hours But in the case of Sh ’s Romeo and Juliet, the corrections and 
augmentations were made by him at that epoch of his life when he exhibited ‘ all 
the graces and faculties of a gemus in full possession and habitual exercise of 
power ’* The uugmentatiomy with one or two very trifling exceptions, are amongst 
the most masterly passages in the whole play, and include many of the lines that are 
mvanably turned to as some of the highest examples of poetical beauty The correc- 
tions are made with such exceeding judgment, sudi marvellous tact, that of themselves 
they completely overthrow the tneoiy, so long submitted to, that Sh was a careless 
writer Such being the case, we consider ourselves justified in treating the labour 
of Steevens and other editors, in making a patchwork text out of the author’s first 
and second copies, as utterly worthless We most readily acknowledge our own 
particular obligations to them , for unless they had collected a great mass of mate- 
nals, no modem edition could have been properly undertaken 
COLLIEK, (ed i) The first Quarto is in two different types, and was probably 
executed in haste by two different pnnters It has generally been treated as an 
authonzed impression from an authentic MS Such, after the most careful exami 
nation, is not our opinion We think that the MS used by the printer or pnnters 
(no bookseller’s or stationer’s name is placed at the bottom of the title page) was 
made up, partly from portions of the play as it was acted, but unduly obtained, and 
partly from notes taken at the theatre dunng representation Our pnncipal ground 
for this notion is, that there is such great inequahfy in different scenes and speeches, 
and m some places precisely that degree and kmd of imperfectness which would 
belong to MS prepared from defective short hand notes We do not of course go 
the length of contending that Sh did not alter and improve the play subsequent to 
Its earliest production on the stage, but merely that (Q,) does not contain the tr^edy 
as it was ongmally represented Our text is that of (^, compared of course with Q 
and Fj, and in some places importantly assisted by (QJ It is remarkable that in no 
editicm of Romeo and Juliet, pnnted antenor to the publication of F,, do we find 
Sh *s name uppn the title page f Yet Meres, in his Falladts Tamm, had distinctly 
assigned it to him in 159^ > nnd although the name of the author might be purposely 
left out m (Qj), there would seem to be no reason, specially after the announcement by 


* ColerKlge* Lit Rem. 


t See Halliwell post p 422 Ed. 
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Meres, for not inserting it m the * corrected, augmented and amended’ Q, But it is 
w anting even in Q^, although Sh ’s populanty must then have been at its height 
* King Lear/ in 160S, had been somewhat ostentatiously called ‘ M William Shalce- 
speare, his, &c , Life and Death of King Lear,’ and his Sonnets, in 1609, were recom- 
mended to purchasers, as * Shahe-speare’s Sonnets,* in unusually large charactets on 
the title page 

Ulrici I hold that has by far the better claims to our preference, nc^th 
standing, or rather because of, the fact that it was printed entirely from Q^, and tha^ 
where it vanes from the latter the vanation is to be considered merely as a mispnnt 
Heminge and Condell, the editors of F^, were the acknowledged fnends and fellow- 
actors of Sh The true onginal copies, that is the Pott’s MSS , or at least transcripts 
therefrom, in the possession of Sh *s company, were at their command It was, 
therefore, merely for convenience sake that they reprinted Q^, and because it agreed 
with their copies If (Q^) may not be deemed purely piratical, it is indubitably a 
representation of the piece in its earliest, youthful shape, before it was revised and 
augmented by Sh himself To adopt its readings is to reject the improvements of 
Sh , and thereby cnticise not the edition, but the Poet himself 

Hudson In our text is taken as the basis, and the other old copies drawn 
upon for the correction of errors, and sometimes for a choice of readings , in both 
which respects (Q,) is of great value The augmentations m Qj, are much more 
important xn quality than quantity , it is much to be regretted that Sh did not carry 
hxs older and severer hand mto some parts of the play which he left m then 
onginal state 

Staunton There is every reason to conclude that the numerous corrections and 
amplifications in are exclusively Sh *s own, since the former evince the judgment 
and tact of the master, and the latter comprise some of the finest parages of th« 
play 

White. A consideration of the relations, the anthonty, and the value of and 
(the latter of which comes to us under the authonty of Sh ’s fellow-acttas) 
involves, therefore, an inquiry into the manner in which the earlier was puHxshed, 
the character of the difference between the two, and, it will be found, even 
authorship of the play as it was first produced. The c^pinion has obtained dmt 
the difference between these two veraons was due to a revwoa and daboratm® 
of the play as at first written Uns opinion has been generally supfxised to be 
sustained by the manner in which the changes, and even the augmentetoo^ htave 
been work^ into the text, or rather elabomted fixan it, and also by the mainret 
and more philosophical cast of thought, which those who entertain this view fency 
they can detect in the additions * A careful study of the two wsons has led me lo 
the opmion, that the earlier repres^ts imperfectly a composition not mtoefy 
and that the difference between the two is owing, partly to the rejection by him df 
the work of a co laborer, partly to the surreptitious and inadequate nmans by which 
the copy for the earher ediUon was obtamed, and partly, po^aps, hsi: m a very xnudb 
less degree, to Sh ’s daboraUon what he himself had written. 

And first as to the siirre|mtioiB procurement oC the copy fe the eaitoe edftton. 
This of course is <mly to be inferred from intmial evidemse. The tel tsi 
only shorter that of Q^, but is so often incoherent that its great comqmcm a 


* After a cernpanso® di tlws parhtGipal ij^eages m thp uet ibmd widt pasiaKat 

^diare coromou to both, I casoot ctete the airiest tar»ee of those i®*ica|Se®s ef the 
of Sbekes|>eaeie’s "whidi Mr Knight aod Mr Varplaedc ifod in the asdioil 
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manifest, and on a companson of the corruj^ed passages with the text of Q,,, the 
corruption, m most instances, seems unmistakably due to an imperfect representation 
of text, and not to mere typographical or clerical errors m the printing or tran 
scnbing of another and a briefer 

Thus the passage I, ni, 49-57 is not in (Q,) , the cause apparently being that line 
57 ends with the same words as hne 4S, which misled the transcnber of the notes 
taken at the performance Just below, in the same scene, ful being asked if she 
can * like of Pans* love,’ replies, ‘ 1*11 look to like, if looking liking move,* &c 
But why should she at that time say, * 1*11 look to like?* (Q^) gives no occasion for 
this reply of ynhei^s^ simply because it omits La Cap immediately preceding 
speech of sixteen lines, wherein she says, ‘To mght you shall behold him * &c This 
speech and the Nurse’s reply to it were plainly a part of the text before the pnnting of 
(Qj) In the famous balcony scene we fmd the following passage in (Q,) [see (Q^,) 
hnes 682-693] But Romeo was there , her tassel gentle had not taken wing Such, 
at least, is the case according to this text, where there is no farewell, no reason appa 
rent why Juliet should suddenly find her lover out of reach of her voice We see 
that Sh never could have written thus, and our difficulty is cleared up by the cor 
responding passage m Q, Again, when Rom makes the appointment at Friar 
Lawrence' cell, he says [in (Q,), 967], * to-morrow morning^ and the Nurse replies, 
* to morrow morning,* but m Qj, he says [II, iv, 163], *this afternoon^ and the 
Nurse replies, ‘this afternoon * Now this vanation is not the result of a correction, 
by the author, of a slip of memory, for in both versions it is but a few lines below, 
though in the next scene, that we learn from yuluVs soliloquy that the Nurse was 
sent at nine in the morning, that she was slow on her errand, and that on her return 
ytdiet was to go directly to the Frutr^s The error is the result of forgetfulness or 
carelessness on the part of the person who provided the MS for (Q^) That such was 
the origin of this discrepancy appears yet further by a speech of Romeo's according 
to (Q,), just after he enters the Fnar’s cell Conforming to his previous appointment 
of the rooming for the marriage, this text makes Rom say, * This morning here she 
’pointed we should meet.’ But this consistency operates rather against than in favor 
of the Shakespeanan ongin of the other passages in which this word appears, for 
any person of ordinary poetic apprehension and discnmination, on reading the whole 
of the latter speech, will see clearly and at once that it is none of Sh ’s [See (Q^), 
1028-1031 ] Who will believe that this dnbble of tame sense and feeble rhythm 
was wntten by the same man who (according to the same edition) had written in the 
first scene of the same play the following passage and others like it ? [See (Q,), 63- 
68 ] Agam, when Jul exclaims, ^All this is comfort' [see (Q,), 1248], we naturally 
ask, All what is comfort ? There is no reply short of where we find these lines 
interposed [See III, 11, 102-106] And there we see what Jul's comfort was 
But to look at the very next speech and the reply to it in (Q,), Jul having asked the 
Nurse where her father and her mother are, to the latter’s reply, she answers, ‘ I, I, 
when theirs are spent mine shall be shed,* &c When what are spent ? What shall 
be ^ed ? Where is the antecedent of ‘ theirs ?* We find it only m Mamfestly 
die fei^ portion of this line is a forgotten or lost part of the very text whidi (Q,) 
sought to give 

i*assing ly, for the sake of necessary brevity, many like instances of clearly im- 
perfect representatiott of the authorized version of the play m (Q,), we come to this 
one m IV, v, 3S-40 The person who provided copy for (Q,) was either unable to 
set down these two lines and a half, or could not remember their phraseology well 
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eaoogh to imitate them But he did not forget their purport, and he ‘ lumped if 
after this fashion, * Death is mj Sonne m Law, ia A$m I gtue aii tJkui / kuue * la 
(Qj) a part of Eom recollective soliloquy about the apothecary ajpoirs m this ex- 
traordinary guise [See (Q^^), 1934-1940] Our wonder at Sh ’s ever desauiang an 
apothecary’s shop as stuffed with beggarly accounts of empty boxes is at an end 
when we have traced the reporter's confusion through the text of the authentic copy, 
and see how he was led to stuff the shop instead of the alligator, and to jumble the 
traits and conditions of the two together Again, when, in the last scene of the 
play, CapuUt^ according to (Q^), exclaims [See (Q,), 2134-2136], we are at a lo$& to 
understand the phrase, * the backe is emptie,’ and no less to discern what connechon 
there is between the empty back of J?om and the dagger in the breast of yai But 
Qa helps us out of our trouble by giving us what the publisher of (Q^) sought to give, 
but was prevented by a confusion in the notes from which his text was transcribed 
[See V, ui, 201-204 ] 

That the text of (Q^^) is, in a great measure at least, but a corrupted version of that 
of Qg, which was announced as * newly corrected, augmented and amended,* and 
upon which the text of this play in all subsequent editions has been based, seems 
clear from the companson just made between the two That the corruption is not 
due to the pnnters, those careless causes of so much of our editonal toil, there is 
evidence almost equally unmistakable upon the pages of the earlier and ccumpt edi 
tion This exists in the stage-directions, which in (Q,) are of a very singular character, 
and were quite surely n<^ taken horn a manusenpt copy oi the play furnished by the 
author, or surreptitiously obtained from the theatre, but wntten down by a person 
who saw the play passing before his eyes as he wrote, or who called up before his 
mind’s eye a memory of the action 

Stage directions are what their name veiy exactly expresses They are directums 
for the stage, and not for readers They are usually brief in terms and mandatmy 
in tone, directions to an individual, not explanations to an audience or a reader 
This IS especially true of the plays of our early stage, which were not written to be 
read, but to be acted Now, in the first complete edition dT E&m mtd yml, [QJ we 
have a certain kmd of particulanty which we do wst find in timse of the prevsom 
and incomplete edition (Q,) * The directions of (Q.) are not properly ^a^Miin«3 
hons, which apply equally to all actor^ whoever thty may be, that appear in the 
scenes in which they are set down. The fimner, on the contrary, show with what 
particular action certain players played the passages in which they appear; and Sey 
are clearly records, either on the q>ot or from memmry, of what vras seen by the 
person who wrote them down 

[I have inserted in the Commentary, p 148, an extract from this pwtioB of Mr 
White’s remarks ] Ed 

Another passage which seems to be not of a pteoe with the body of the j^y » 
the following [See (Q^), 1844-1870, hnes itaiioxed, 1850, 1S51, 1854, 1855, 
1864-1870] Here again the entire passage was le-wntten for the order of the 
speeches changed, and die respective pronunence o£ the chazax^bers of the scene 
modified But, although a hint was plainly taken from the old venami for an an- 
tiphonal expression of woe, which diould cancature the ^le m wlach the poets m 
v(^e in Sh ’s boyhood wrote sa<h scenes, y ^ ^ pnrposeiy comanoapdace chai^^ 

* Mr White's companson of many of the sti^e-cBrectuxos o (Qd *ad Cfe, be hese 
without injustice to ha adnmahte renew, smee the sitndest wiB IwAdese soaice foe cQttfiBneMMk fot 
eunsetf by Te&mng to the reprmt of CQx). Ea 
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of the lamentations m the later version seems to me not plainer than that the bathos 
of the earlier is the result of a hopeless and ambitious flight at lofty sentiment In 
this passage also the lines m italic letter cannot be accepted as the fruits even of 
Sh *s earliest dramatic years 

rhere are vanous other passages in which I think that I detect here and there the 
vesbges of a predecessor of our author, but I shall notice only two others, and they 
are of a different character from those I have cited above [See (QJ, 2072-2096 ] A 
companion of these lines with those which correspond to them in the authentic text 
will make it clear, I think, to any student of the subject that the former are merely 
an imperfect and garbled presentation of the latter The other passage is the follow- 
ing [See (Qj), 2171-2183] It IS quite possible that these lines were a part of the 
Frtaf^s speech as it was first written , for the speech was plainly enough re wntten 
for the revised version of the play But if they were a part of the onginal speech, 
that speech was very surely not wntten by Sh , as every reader who sympathizes 
With my appreciation of Sh ’s flow of thought and verse will at once decide They 
seem to me, however, to be different m kind from the rest of the speech in (Q^), as well 
as infenor to it, while that speech, as a whole, is decidedly mfenor to its counter- 
part in the corrected and augmented These two passages last cited appear to 
be the production of some verse monger, who attempted to supply deficiencies in the 
copy surreptitiously procured for the publisher of (Q^) lu the attempt to decide ques 
tions of this kind, opinion must, of necessity, seem arbitrary, perhaps be so I point 
out one particular line among those last quoted which it is quite impossible to accept 
as Sh *s — * Whereas the sick mfection remain’d’ — ^and I direct the reader’s attention 
to the phrase * for to’ £2088, 2177], which I have in vam sought for m the authentic 
text of any of Sh ’s works 

Assuming that the positions above taken have been maintained, we find some 
noteworthy correspondences between Pom and yul and Hen VI in the condition 
of their text and the internal evidence as to the manner in which they were pro 
duced That is, we find in the case of the tragedy, as m that of the history, two 
editions diffenng very greatly, and with evident purpose, m the language of certain 
passages, while m the language of other passages, as well as in characters, plot, 
and succession of scenes, they correspond exactly, and we find that the passages 
of the earlier edition which were re-wntten for the second have not the traits 
of Sh ’s style, but those of the mfenor or the eider writers among his contempo- 
ranes We notice, too, the occurrence of a phrase m the rejected passages which 
was used xn Sh ’s day, although it was then beginning to fall out of vogue, but which 
he, according to the evidence of the authentic editions of his works, seems to have 
sedulously avoided, and we find, also, in the case of the tragedy, as m that of the 
hiirtory, that not only was the first edition published without his name as the author, 
thot^h at a tune when he was in high repute as a dramatist and a poet, but that in none 
of the three subsequent editions, published during his life, was it attributed to him 
But by the side of these points of resemblance we have to place th^c two of im- 
pcwtant difference the direct testimony of Francis Meres, and the fact that no nmm 
porfeant part of the vanation of the two versions of the tragedy from each other is 
mamfrsflly due to an imperfect representation of the later by the earlier — caused in 
some passages by the unmitigated failure m the memory or defect in the notes of the 
person who undertook to provide the MS for the pnnter of that version, m others by 
the attempt by an infenor wnter to remedy such deficiencies 
From these circumstances I draw the following conclusion, or, rather, opinion, for 
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wtucli I cannot ask the consideration due to logical truth from well estabh^ed 
premises, but which amounts in my own mind to absolute conviction That the 
Mom and which has come down to us (for there may have been an antecedent 
play upon the same story) was first wntten by two or more playwnghts, of whom 
Sh was one , that subsequently Sh re wrote this old play, of which he was part 
author, making his pHncip-il changes in the passages which were contributed by his 
CO laborers, irrespective of the ment of what he rejected, that the play was so sue 
cessful in this form as to create at once an urgent demand for an edition of it, which 
John Danter undertook to supplj , and that, as the players were of course unwilling 
that the public should be enabled to enjoy their new play without going to the 
theatre, Danter obtained, by the aid of a reporter, who perhaps bad some connection 
with the play in its previous form, a very imperfect and garbled copy of Sh *s new 
work, the defects in which were supplied partly by some of the many verse mongers 
ever ready in those days to do sucli jobs, and partly from the old play, m the com* 
position of which Sh was but one of two or more co laborers This play may itself 
have been mtended to supply the place in the popular regard of the one to which 
Arthur Brooke refers, although its authors went not to that play, but to the poem 
(full of detail as they found it) for the incidents, and even for hints for some of the 
dialogue and the soliloquies of their work And so, when Sh *s tragedy brought the 
story of Mom and Ju$ into new and greater favor, — made a sensation, as the man- 
agers and publishers say now a days, — ^it was not pnnted as his, because a of 
Mom and Jul identical with it in plot and incident was already well known to the 
pubhc The new play was merely what the title page announced it (nd: with stnet 
truth) to be — Romeo and Juliet, as U was played hy the Lari af Humdmds Sermnis 
If the name of any author was connected with the old Mameo and Juhetf which xs 
by no means certain, it is not improbable that there were two or three persons known 
to the public as having claims upon its authorship, and, accotdxi^ to the estimate 
of dramatic labour at the end of the sixteenth century, a re writing like that in ques- 
tion would hardly have been regarded as giving Sh so absolute a claim upon the 
play, m its new form, as to make it necessary, or, perhaps, even prudent, Ibr die 
printer to attnbnte this much applauded performance exclusively to hum All the 
more would he have refrained from using Sh ’s name because of the very gar- 
bled and interpolated condition of the text which, m hxs |nrmtical haste, he was 
obliged to publish * 

But what was to the general pubhc of that day only Mameo and JkM (the 
common property ci the ^age), m the form in which it was acted by die Lord of 
Hunsdon’s Servants, was to a man oi culture and discnrninsmon, like Wtmtm Mercs, 
an ongmal work, which gave Sh. the rank smmg English diamabsts Hast 
and Seneca took amoi^ the Latins. 

The true text of Mom and ^ is found m F^, which, however, differs from that 
of and only by the acmdents <f the pmdmg office, to which they were all 
exposed, and m the reparatioii ci winch they all assist each other, thou^ the folio 
seems to have suffered most from typographical oorrupticm. The readmgs of (Q^) 

* Mr White here has afoot note in iwhich, hy an eactractirom the New Yotk Tr^tme of Apri 
i860 he shows that at this day the very same mode of smrefiOtioirafy cAtaanng a copy of a pepofeir 
drama B practised whi<h he attrihntes to John Danter m the taae of Sh. TIb extract » from a fetter 
by Mr Dion Boumcault to the editor of The Tribune, wherein aa aocomst » gwen of foe wsy m whacii 
a copy of his drama of ‘The Heart of Mid Lofoiai was sarreptetiooaly ohtamed by a short^fenid 
writer En. 
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liare been adopted by most editors much oftener than is warranted by their merit, 
or by the importance of that edition Even were there external and mtemal e\ i 
dence to show that that version of the play was authentic, and that it was all Sh ’s, 
the substitution of its readings for those of the revised and augmented texts, except 
m extraordinary instances of confusion and difficulty, would be an assumption of 
editonal prerogative that could not be justified at the bar of criticism , hardly at that 
of morals If there be any one right more indefeasible than all others, it is that of 
an author over what he has wntten Publishers and politicians may disregard it, 
but by men of letters it should be loyally respected 

Haluwell Although (Q^) was a piratical edition, there is little doubt but that it 
IS in all essential particulars Sh *s first sketch of this drama Cuthbert Burby retained 
the copynght of Q, in his hands until the 22d of January, 1606-7, when he assigned 
it to Nicholas lange, who only kept possession of it until the following November, 
when he parted with his interest to John Smethwicke Smethwicke held the copy- 
nght until hib death, after vhich, in 1642, his son disposed of it to Flesher Dunng 
the time that Smethwicke owned the play he pnnted three editions of it One of 
these, evidently printed, as appears from the character of the type and the orthog 
raphy, within a few years, at the utmost, after Smethwicke obtained the copynght, is 
without date It is singular that the text of this edition differs matenally from that 
of Qj, being as a rule a more correct and rehable copy It is very difficult to say 
which IS the earlier, or the Quarto without date, the differences between the texts 
hardly bemg conclusive of the pnonty of the fonner It is a cunous fact that after 
some copies of the undated edition had been published, having Sh *s name on the 
title-page, that name was omitted m the copies which were subsequently issued 
This looks as if the undated copy were published soon after the entry in the Sta- 
tioners* registers, most probably m 1608, Sh *s name not appeanng in any known 
copies of 1609 

Dyce (ed 2) When we compare the very imperfect text of (Q^) (nor are its 
imperfections merely those of a piratical edition) with the ‘ corrected, augmented, 
and amended* text of Q,, we cannot doubt that the author greatly improved and 
amphfied the play subsequently to its original appearance on the stage 

Cambridge Edition After Sig D, m (Q^), a smaller type is used for the rest of 
the play, and the runmng title is changed 

An opinion has been entertained by some cntics that m this (Q^) we have a fairly 
accurate version of the play as it was at first written, and that m the interval between 
the pubhcation of (Q^) and Q, the play was revised and recast by its author into the 
fonn m which it appears m Q, A careful examination of the earlier text will, we 
thmk, prove this notion to be untenable Not to speak of minor errors, it is impos- 
isible that Sh should ever have given to the world a composition containing so many 
instances of imperfect sense, halting metre, bad grammar, and abrupt dialogue We 
bdieve that the play, as at first wntten, was substantially the same as that given in 
the later editions, and that the defects of the first impression are due, not to the 
ai^hmr, but to the writer of the MS from which that first impression was printed. 
That MS was, m all probability, obtamed from notes taken m short hand dunng the 
representation, a practice which we know to have been common in those days. It 
IS trsfe tot to tot of (Qj) is more accurate on the whole than might have been 
expected from such an ongin , but the short-hand wnter may have been a man of 
anusnal intdQigence and skill, and may have been present at many representations 
in order to correct his work, or possibly some of the players may have helped him 
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either from memory, or by lending their parts m MS But the examples of omission 
and coiyectnral insertion are too frequent and too palpable to allow of the suppo- 
sition that the earliest text is denved from a bona fide transenpt of the author^s MS 
The unusual precision of some stage directions m (Q,) tends to confirm our view of 
its ongin , a view which is supported by the high authontj of Mommsen The por- 
tions of the play omitted m (Q^), though necessaiy to its artistic completeness and to 
its effect as a poem, are for the most part passages which might be spared without 
disturbing the consecutive and intelligible development of the action It is p<^i 
ble, therefore, that the play as seen by the short hand wnter was curtailed m the 
representation 

Qj, was in aU likelihood an edition authorized by Sh and his ‘fellows,* and 
intended to supersede the surreptitious and imperfect (Q,) The play so published, 
we believe, as we have said, to be substantially identical with the play as at first 
composed , it seems, however, to have been revised by the author Here and there 
a passs^e appears to have been re wntten Compare, for example, (QJ lines 1034- 
1053 with the corresponding passages of the later editions, II, vi, X6-36 In thus 
place assuredly the change must be attributed to the author , but we know of no 
other passage of equal length where the same can be affirmed with certainty The 
words ‘ newly corrected, augmented, and amended,* found on the title page of 
may be accepted as the statement of a fact, when thus confirmed by mtemal evi- 
dence Otherwise, we know that the assertions in title pages or prefaces of that time 
are not to be relied on, nor m this case would the words necessarily mean more than 
that this second edition was more corredt and more complete than the first In fact, 
the added matter amounts nearly to a quarter of the whole 
The tide page of Q, is as follows 

The J mcst ex j cdlent and lamentable | Tragedxe, Rwnnw | and IviuH f Ntwfy c0rr$cUdt 
nutnUdj and\ amended j As it hath bene sundry times pnbbqnely acted, by the f ng^t Hockourable 
the Lord Cbamberlaine | bis Seniants | LONDON | Vtmtei by ThoraasCreede, for Cutbbert 
and are to ( be sold at bis shop neare the Exdwnge. f 1599. f 

This is unquestionably our best authonty, nevertheless, m determining the text, 
(Qj) must in many places be taken into account For it is certain that was tkGt 
printed from the author’s MS , but from a transenpt, the wnter of which was not 
only careless, but thought fit to take unwarraidnhle liberties with the tescL In pas»« 
mg through his hands, many passages were thus transmuted from poetry to jmMe. 
Pope felt this strongly, too strongly indeed, for he adopted the text of (Q,) m many 
places where Capell and all subsequent editms have judiciously recurred to Q, 
Nevertheless there is no editor who has not felt it necessary occancmally to call in 
the aid of the first We think that Mommsen rates the authonty of too 
Any rare form of word or strange construction found m this edition alone, and oor- 
rected m all that follow, may more probaHy be assigned to the transicnbez' (or in 
some cases to the pouter) than to Sbu, whose language is smgnlaziy fipee fixun ardra- 
isms and provincialisms 

Qj was published in 1609, with the following title-page 

The 1 MOST s*- [ cellbnt ahd 1 laznesutabie Tragedies of I Remu» emd f As Ei haA beewe 

nmdne tones pnbb<piely Acted, j by &c Kmos Majesties Seamauta { at tbe (Bobe. | Neidy CQrrecte 4 
augmented, and I amended f Loki>ok | Pnatedfor IomrSMETinrsriac,aiida«tobes^ 
m Saint Dunsianes Church-yard, f m Fleetestreete vader d»e DyaS i 1609 f 

It was pnnted from from which it diffias by a few conrz^ons^ and Hsoie fee 
quendy by additional errors 
The next Quarto has no date. 
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Its title page bears for the first time the name of the author After the uord 
‘ GLOBE' and m a separate Ime we find the words « Written by W Shake speare,^^ 
Otherwise, except in some slight vanations of type and spelling, the title page of tne 
undated Quarto does not differ from that of Q^ It was also pnnted ^for John 
Smethmuke^ without the mention of the printer’s name 
Though this edition has no date, internal evidence conclusively proves that it was 
pnnted from Q^, and that Qg was printed from it We therefore call it 

It contains some very important corrections of the text, none, however, that an 
intelhgent reader might not make conjecturally and without reference to any other 
authority Indeed had the corrector been able to refer to any such authority, he 
would not have left so many obviously corrupt passages untouched 
The title page of Qg is substantially identical with that of Q^, except that it is said 
to be printed « by R Young for John Smethvncke^ and dated 1637 

It is pnnted, as we have said, from Qj The punctuation has been carefully 
r^;ulated throughout, and the spelling in many cases made uniform 
The text of is taken from that of As usual, there are a number of changes, 
some accidental, some deliberate, but all generally for the worse, excepting the 
changes in punctuation and in the stage directions The punctuation, as a rule, is 
more correct, and the stage directions are more complete, m the Folio 

The text of F^ is pnnted, of course, from the first In this play there are found in 
It a considerable number of conjectural emendations, not generally happy, and 
perhaps more than the usual number of errors 
A careful study of the text of Romeo and Juliet will show how little we can rely 
upon having the true text, as Sh wrote it, in those plays for which the Folio is our 
earliest authonty 


COSTUME 

Knight Assuming that the incidents of this tragedy took place (at least tradi 
honally) at the commencement of the fourteenth century, the costume of the person 
ages represented would be exhibited to us in the paintings of Giotto and his pupils, 
or contemporaries 

From a drawmg of the former, now m the Bnttsh Museum, we give the accompa- 
nying engraving, and our readers will perceive that it interferes sadly with all popular 
notions of the dress of this play 

The long robes of the male personages, so magisterial or senatonal m their appear- 
ance, would, perhaps, when composed of nch matenals, be not unsuitable to the 
gravity and station of the elder Montague and Capulet, and of the Prmce, or Podesth 
of Verona, himself, but for the younger and lighter characters, the love-lorn Romeo, 
the fiery lybalt, the gallant, gay Mercutio, &c , some very different habit would be 
expected by the million, and, indeed, desired by the artist Csesar Vecellio, in his 
^ Halnti Anfidn e Modemi,’ presents us with a dress of this time, which he distinctly 
describes as that of a young nobleman on a love makmg expedition He assigns no 
particular date to it, but the pointed cowl, or hood, dependmg from the shoulders, the 


See Halhwell’s note^ p 423, and Colher’s, j 4x6 En 
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closely set buttons tiown the front of the super tunic, and up the arms of the under 
garment, from the wrist to the elbow, with the peculiar lappet to the sleeve of the 
super tunic, are all aistmctive marks of the European costume of the early part of 
the fourteenth century 

The covenngs of the head were at this time, besides the capuebon, or cowl, here 
seen, caps and hats of \anous fantastic shapes, and the chaperon, or turban shaped 
hood, began to make its appearance No plumes, however, adorned them till near 
the close of the centuxy, when a single feather, generally ostrich, appears placed 
upright in front of the cap, or chaperon The hose were nchlj fretted and em 
broidered with gold, and the toes of the shoes long and pointed 

The female costume of the same period consisted of a robe, or super t jnic, flowing 
m graceful folds to the feet, coming high up in the neck, where it was* sometimes 
met by the wimple, or gorget, of white linen, giving a nun like appearance to the 
wearer, the sleeves terminating at the elbow m short lap]H,ts, like those of the men, 
and showrmg the «leeve of the undergarment (the kirtle, which fitted the body 
tightly), buttoned from the wrist to the elbow also, as in the male costume 

The hair was gathered up into a sort of club behind, braided m front, and covered, 
wholly or partially, with a caul of golden network Garlands of flowers, natural or 
imitated in goldsmith’s work, and plain filets of gold, or even ribbon, were worn by 
very young females Artists of every description are, in our opinion, perfectly justi- 
fied m clothing the characters of this tragedy in the habits of the time in which it 
was wntten, whereby all senous anachronisms would be avoided, 

H L Hinton {Boothes * Acting Bla/) It would be quite absurd at the present 
day to array the characters of Sh in the costume of his own period, and vre are left 
m this matter to the exercise of our own judgment, and good taste, as well as 
modem realism, demands that we should aim at histoncal accuracy of co^ome, 
allowing only such modifications as the exigences of the play may imperattvely 
demand It is a mistake to suppt^e that the costume of the fourteenth century may 
be obtained from the paintings of Giotto and his contemporaries, the painters 
selected from the past or present such modes as best suited the sul^ects they treatwl. 
For a faithful and complete representation of the costume of this period we must 
look to other sources 

One of the most prevalent articles of male attire m all Europe ^ this period was 
a garment known in France as the hardu It was a wa^coat, or jsMidcet, that 
fitted quite tight to the form down to the middle lA the thigh, and made of the nch- 
est matenals, covered with emlaoidery and buttoned down the fremt, whil^ a girdle 
confmeid it over the hips. The over-sleeves were dose fitting as far as &e elbows, 
and then hung down in locg^ wide pendants A doak of unuimall^ great: laagth 
was sometimes worn over the It was femidied with a row of buttons 

on the nght shoulder, and the e^es were frequently pnked in nmtalKm <A leaves 
or flowers 

The capuchin, or hood, mivdi^ied die head and stoildfirs, and was luttloned dose 
up to the chm It had a long queue that hung down Ihe back m a Some 

^ants twisted it rp in a fenWacal form carele^ po^ed it on the top o€ the 
head, and somettmes even |iaced a beavmr hat ow tt; Hatsattd were also 
worn m endless v^eties, Tim sword hung from die gtt€e ^hocs 

were long and pointed 

In Fiance and Italy the Jmrdie someteaes w seen rea<&ug ncnrly to knees, 

and the cajaichin has the addition of cfmdiem or a sett of 

U* 
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false sleeve reaching nearly to the elbows, from which hung appendage* embroidered 
with gold, or long nbbons reaching to the ground 

The dress of the ladies was no less splendid Gold and silver glittered on their 
garments, and precious ston^ became very costly from the immense demand for 
them The cote kardte^ which, like that of the men, fitted tighi to the shape, was, 
however, not quite so long, hardly reaching to the middle The comers were 
rounded oiF in front The skirt was full and very long, trailing on the ground 
The sleeves were similar to those worn by the men, except that the tight under 
sleeves extended down on the hands A large cloak, or mantle, of gold and silver 
cloth, still more ample than that worn by the men, sometimes completed this very 
nch attire Immense head dresses of almost every conceivable shape were preva- 
lent, at one tune (about the middle of the century) we find the ladies wearing their 
hair, without cap, bonnet, or hood, arranged in one large plait on each side of the 
face, with flowers or jewels interspersed Their shoes, kke the men’s, were very 
long and pointed 

One of the most striking features m the fashion of that age was the emblazonment 
nf almost every article of dress with armonal colors and devices 


HALLAM 

{^Introd to tke Literature of Europe^ 5th ed vol 11, p 281, London, 1855 ) — ^Were 
I to judge by internal evidence, I should be mclined to date this play before the 
Mid Sum. N D , the great frequency of rhymes, the comparative absence of Latm- 
isms, the want of that thoughtful philosophy which, when it had once germinated in 
Sh ’s mmd, never ceased to display itself, and several of the faults that juvenility 
may best explain and excuse, would justify this inference 

In one of the Italian novels to which Sh had frequently recourse for his fable he 
had the good fortune to meet with this simple and pathetic subject What he tound 
he has arranged with great skill The incidents m Romeo and Juliet are rapid, 
vanous, umntennittmg in mterest, sufficiently probable, and tending to the catas 
trophe The most regular dramatist has hardly excelled one writing for an infant 
and barbanan stage It is certain that the observation of the unity of time which 
we find m this tragedy, unfashionable as the name of unity has become in our cnti 
asm, gives an intenseness of mterest to the story which is often diluted and dispersed 
m a dramatic history No play of Sh is more frequently represented or honoured 
with more tears 

If from this praise of the fe,ble we pass to other considerations, it will be more 
necessary to modify our eulogies It has been said above, of the Mid Sum N D , 
that none of Sh 's plays have fewer blemishes We can by^no means repeat this 
commendation of Romeo and Juliet It may be said rather that few, if any, are 
moe <^n to reasonsdile censure, and we are almost equally struck by its excellen- 
cies and Its defects. 

Madame de Stadl has truly remarked that m Romeo and Juliet we have, more 
than m any other tragedy, the mere passion of love, love m all its vernal promise. 
Ml of hcqie and mnocenoe, ardent beyond all restramt of reason, but tender as it is 
warm The contrast between this impetuosity of delirious joy, m which the youth- 
M lovers are first dii^Iayed, and the horrors of the last scene,^ throws a charm 
deep m^anchofy omr the whole Once alone each of them, in these earlier m^ 
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ments, is toutaed by a presaging fear, it passes quickly away frons them, but is not 
lost on the reader To him there is a sound of despair m the wild edusions of their 
hope, and the madness of gnef is mingled with the mtoicication of their joy And 
hence it is that, notwithstanding its many blemishes, we ail read and witam this 
tragedy with delight It 15 a symbolic mirror of the fearful realities of life, where 
‘the course of true love’ has so often ‘not nm smooth,* and moments of as fond 
illusion as beguiled the lovers of Verona have been exchanged perhaps as rapidly, 
not indeed for the dagger and the bowl, but for the many headed sorrows and suffer 
mgs of humanity 

The character of Romeo is one of excessive tenderness His first passion for 
Rosaline, which no vulgar poet would have brought forward, serves to display a con 
sUtutional susceptibility There is, indeed, so much of this m his deportment and 
langu^e that we might be in some danger of mistaking it for effeminacy if the loss 
of his fnend had not aroused his courage Juliet is a child, whose intoxication 
m loving and being loved whirls away the little reason she may have possessed It 
IS, however, impossible, in my opinion, to place her among the great female charac 
teis of Sh ’s creation 

Of the language of this tragedy what shall we say? It contains passages that 
every one remembers, that are among the nobler efforts of SIl’s poetry, and many 
short and beautiful touches of his proverbial sweetness. Yet, on the other hand, the 
faults are in prodigious number The conceits, the phrases that jar on the mind’s 
ear, if I may use such an expression, and interfere with the very emoticm the poet 
would excite, occur at least in the first three acts without intermission It seems to 
have formed part of hxs conception of this youthful and ardent pair that they slmuld 
talk irrationally The extravagance of their fancy, however, not only forgets rcas<ai, 
but wastes itself in frigid metaphors and incongruous conceptioxis, the tone of 
Romeo is that of the most bombistic commonplace of gallantry, and the hufy 
differs in being only one degree more mad. The voice of vngin love has been 
counterfeited* by the authors of many fictions I know none who have thought tlie 
style of Juliet would represent it. Nor is this confined to the hapfuo: of 

their mtercourse False thoi^ts and misplaced |toses ddbnn the wlmle of the 
third act It may be added that, if not dramatic propriety, at least the Mnimest ot 
the character is affected by some of Juliet’s allusions. She seems, mdeed, to have 
profited by the lessons and langn^e of her venerable guardian, and those who 
adopt the edifying prmciple oS deducing a moral from all they read may suppose 
that Sh intended covertly to wam parents against the contaxmnatxng inffuence of 
such domestics These censures apply chiefly to the first three acts , as the shadows 
deepen over the scene the language assumes a tone mate proportKmate to the inter 
est many speeches are exquisitely beautiful, yet the tendency to quibbles is neves 
wholly eradicated 


MAGINN 

Papers^ London, i86a ) — I consider Romeo desigaed to lepreseiit the chsomo- 
of an uftlucky — a Tnan who, with the be^ views and finr esa xxstoutaon^ Is 

perpetually so unfortunate as to fad m every asjaratmn, aiid, wHfe eaceriai^ him^ 
die utmost m their behalf, to mvcdve aH whom he Isilds dearest m msKsy and ruiu». 
Had any other passion or pursuit occupied Romeo, he would have been eqeia% 
tolucky as in h^ love HI fOTtane h^ marked him foe her own. Fboen begm®®® 
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to end he intends the best, but lus interfenng is ever for the 'worst Everything 
glides on in smooth current at Capulet’s feast till the appearance of him ■v7hose pres 
ence is deadly Romeo himself is a most reluctant visitor He apprehends that the 
consequences of the night’s revels 'will be the vile forfeit of a despised life by an 
untimely death, but submits to his destiny He foresees that it is no ■wit to go, but 
consoles himself with the reflection that he * means well m going to this masque ’ His 
intentions, as usual, are good , and, as usual, their consequences are minous Vainly 
does Romeo endeavor to pacify the bullying swordsman, Tybalt, vainly does he 
decline the proffered duel His good intentions are again doomed to be frustrated 
There stands by his side as mad blooded a spint as Tybalt himself, and Mercu*'o 
takes up tlie abandoned quarrel The star of the unlucky man is ever in the ascend- 
ant His ill omened interference slays his fnend Had he kept quiet the issue 
might have been different, but the power that had the steerage of his course had 
destined that the uplifting of his sword was to be the signal of death to his very 
fnend And when the dying Mercutio says, ‘ Why the devil came you between us ? 
I was hurt under your arm,’ he can only offer the excuse, which is always true and 
always unavailing, < I thought all for the best ’ Well, indeed, may Fnar Lawrence * 
address him by the title ‘thou fearful man — as a man whose career through life is 
calculated to inspire terror 

The mode of his death is chosen by himself, and m that, he is unlucky as in every- 
thing else Utterly loathing life, the manner of his leaving it must be instantaneous 
He stipulates that the poison by which he shall die shall not be slow of effect He 
leaves himself no chance of escape Instant death is m his hand , and thanking the 
true apothecary for the quickness of his drugs, he scarcely leaves himself a moment 
with a kiss to die If he had been less in a hurry, ^ — ^if he had not felt it impossible 
to delay posting off to Verona for a single night, — ^if his nding had been less rapid 
or his medicine less sudden in its effect, he might have lived The Fnar was at hand 
to release Juliet from her tomb the very instant after the fatal vial had been emptied 
That instant was enough the unlucky man had effected his purpose just when there 
was still a chance that things might be amended Haste is made a remarkable 
characteristic of Romeo, — ^because it is at once the parent and the child of uniform 
misfortune As from the acorn springs the oak, and from the oak the acorn, so does 
the temperament that inclines to haste predispose to misadventure, and a continuance 
of misadventure confirms the habit of haste A man whom his rashness has made 
continually unlucky, is strengthened in the determination to persevere m his rapid 
movements the very feeling that the ‘ run’ is against him, and that it is of no use 
to think In the case of Romeo, he leaves it aU to the steerage of Heaven , — t e , to 
the heady current of his own passions , and he succeeds accordingly All through 
the play care is taken to show his impatience A gentleman he was in heart and 


* there sot some nustslce jn the length of time that the sleeping dlraught js to occupy, if we 
sifler the text of the Fnar’s speech as it noMv stands to be correct? tSee IV, i, 105, ‘Thou shalt continue 
two and featy hours .’3 Juhet retires to bed on Tuesday night at a somewhat early hour Ho: mother 
•ays, after she departs, * Tis now near night ^ Say it is eleven o^dodc forty two hours firma that hour 
feuug us to five o’tdock in file evening of Thursday and yet we find the time of her awakening fixed 
m profound darkness, and not long before the dawn. We should allow at least hours more^ and 
read, hours,* which would fix her awakening at three o’clock m tne mommg, a tune 

which has been marked in a former scene as the approach of day In IV, iv, 4, Capulet says, *’tis 
three cr*ciock.* Immediately after [IV, iv, ai] he says, ‘Good faith, *tis day * Ibis observation may 
appear saperfluonsly nunnte, but those who take the pains of reading the play critically will find that 
It IS dated throughout with a most exact attention to hours. We can t*nie almost every event 
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soul All his habitual compamous loved him Benvolio and Mercutio, who repre 
sent the young gentlemen of his house, are ready to penl their lives, and to strain all 
their energies, m his service His father is filled with anxiety on his account, so 
dehcate that he will not venture to interfere with his son’s pnvate sonows, while he 
desires to discover their source, and, if possible, to relieve them The heart of his 
mother bursts m his calamity, the head of the rival houi»c bestows upon him the 
warmest panegyncs , the tutor of his youth sacnfices everything to gratify his wishes , 
his servant, though no man is a hero to his valet de chambre^ dares not remonstrate 
with him on his intentions, even when they are avowed to be savage mid, but with 
an eager solicitude he breaks his commands by remaining as close as he can venture 
to watch over his safety Kind 1 $ he to all With all the qualities and emotions 
which can inspire affection and esteem, — ^with all the advantages that birth, hoiven, 
and earth could at once confer, — ^with the most honourable feelings and the kindliest 
intentions, — ^he is eminently an unlucky man The record of his actions m the play 
does not extend to the period of a week , but we feel that there is no dramatic strain- 
ing to shorten their course Everything occurs naturally and probably It was his 
concluding week, but it tells us all his life He was bom to wm battles, but to lose 
campaigns If we desired to morahze with the harsh minded satirist, who neve* 
can be suspected of romance, we should join with him in extracting as a moral from 
the play — 

* Nullum uumen habes, si sit prudenua nc^i te 
Nos &cimus, Fortuna, deam, cceloque loeamus 

and attnbute the mishaps of Romeo, not to want of fortune, but of prudence Hiil 
osophy and poetry differ not in essentials, and the stem censure of Juvenal is just 
But still, when looking on the timeless tomb of Romeo, and contemplating the short 
and sad career through which he ran, we cannot help recollecting his mourning 
words over his djang friend, and suggest as an inscnption over the monument of the 
luckless gentleman, 

<I thought all for thr best’ 

ALLEN 

One or two of the emendations mine, to which the Editor has diosai to give a 
place m his textual notes among their betters, are such a nature, and are indicated 
in such a manner, as to require a few words of explanation I refer (as the most 
important of the set) to my reading 7%af nmwmafs eyes^ with no other chai^ Hbm 
inserting an apostrophe after the final i m 7%al I do this to indicate that the defi- 
nite article is present there in full life and force; that it was there m the mmd of 
the Poet and in that of those who heard the Ime spe^en from the stage, and drat it 
would be there for is, also, if the grammarian and the elocutionist had not trained 
us to a system of spellmg and reading and hearing, of which our ancestors had been 
an but I call the actual presmKse oC die article there important, because, 

without It every tolerable nrterpretatioiv t&at does not call for toe sabshtstion of 
some othm: word for is mime or less lames. Thee Wd Mt tins, and there- 

fore (to support toe interpretrttoii of Warlmrtmi) wmrt abroad to fetch in the article 
(with toe vowel elided, mein gratiSt) from witooirt. Haipin’s inteipretatKm has toe 
same need of the article , but Halpin was an Intoman, and magnannnoasjy ignored 
any such nec^sity* Others femni, in toe ahs^ce of toe article, a justificanon e£ 
toeir more or less violent changes of 
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I indicate the actual, though latent, presence of the article by the sign of the a|X»s 
trophe, because the apostrophe is the sign of elision, and elision is merely absorp- 
ton, not omission I do so because (moreover) the compositor of has so used the 
apostrophe m one or two cases parallel with this 

If It seem strange that such a word as the should be absorbed by, and be present 
m, a final I can remove the strangeness by merely statng the fact, that in Northern 
English th in several words (as the^ them, thy, &c ) was (and still is) pronounced like 
t alone The case, therefore, is simply that of the absorpton of one t by another 
Now Walker ascertained, by his Porsoman process, that s and other sibilants or 
quasi sibilants, when immediately following others, were by Sh (and his contempo 
ranes) often omitted both in pronouncing and m spelling This phenomenon I 
would refer to a law of the language, in pursuance of which the organs of speech 
abhor the immediate repetition of difficult or disagreeable articulations — ^not sibilants 
alone, but nasals also, gutturals, and especially dentals (or t sounds ) 

Such being the case — certain sounds being absorbed, in pronunciation, by a like 
preceding sound, and th being often pronounced like / — Sh , m certain cases, wrote 
as he pronounced He wrote phonetically He took no pains to indicate to the eye 
that of which he gave no notice to the ear He wrote with the hearer, and not the 
reader, m his mind’s eye But the reader of that day read as he would have heard, 
and drew the same sense from the page, pnnted without interpretative marks 
addressed to the eye, as he would have drawn from the same matter addressed to the 
ear We are trained to deal with the pnnted p^e so entirely otherwise, that we see 
defects in the onginal text where none exist, and proceed to amend them by thrust 
mg words into the supposed gaps, when we should fully meet all the demands even 
of the modem eye by merely indicating (as I have done) the actual presence of what 
had been treated as absent 

I will now allow a few specimens of this kind of emendation to tell their own 
story And first for gutturals 
Macbeth I, iv, i 

Is execution done on Cawdiirf at* or are] not 

Those m commission yet returned ^ 

Macbeth II, lu, 137 

The near* nearer] m blood. 

The nearer bloody 

Nasals 

Romeo and Juliet II, u, 72 

Alack I There lies more peril in thine eytt. 

Than* £*» ihof* twenty of their swordk 

Sonnet xciii, 4 

Thy looks with thy heart in* C** m other place 
Merchant of Venice III, 11 296 

And one in whom 

Xhe anaent Roman honour more appears 
Than* C*" thm mj any that draws breath in Italy 

Examples of dentals are far more firequent 
Tempest I, ii, 210 

Ah bat* f hut mannem 
Plunged m the Ibannny bnne 
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Winter’s Tale IV, iv, 693 

*Pray heartily he be at* £» at ik£^ Palace • 

Othello V, u, 353 


King Lear III, vii, 51 


Of <me whose subdued cye« 
Drop* £«* dro^ tears 


Wast thcra not charged at’ t« at tkj^} penl 

Macbeth IV, m, 229 

Let gnef 

C(»ivert to anger Hunt not £*« not ihy\ heart, enrage it 
As You Like It II, vi, 5 

Comfcat’ £«« comfort tket\ a little 

King Lear II, 1, 89 

How dost* £<« (dW Hfful my lord? 
compared with 3 H VI IV, iv, 120 


Were shame enough to shame then taert ikm not shaiselee>~ 
where we should wnte, < wert' not shameless ’ 

Much Ado IV, 1, 56 

Yon seem* £»4enHMif ] to me as Dian in l&er orb. 

In Sonnet cxlix, 2, after the absorption of the the two words are made into one * 
When L agan^st myseh^ with tlbuse partake (for jAarf take ) t 

These are but a tithe of the instances that have occurred to me m the Sonnets, 
and in only half a dozen plays of Sh To discuss and illustrate even the few I have 
thus produced would require a dissertation, instead of this bnef note 


The following emendation was acadentally omitted m its place 1 , 1, 195, foi 
hst read left 

Ben, An if you lea^e me so^ you do me wrong. 

Rem. Tnt I I have kft mpM * I am not here 
This IS not Komeo^ 2ie*s some other where. 

It was exactly in Romeo’s maimer, in this dialogue, that he should take up the 
very word of Benvoho in his amwer J Nothing was ea^er than the tianscnber 
or compositor of that day to mistafee/for the Compare Con- 

olanus I, IV, 55, where io^lftvre should probably read hsi. 

In 1 , 1, 125 , 1 proposed to sobstete iswr/ Ibr hemmsse ihc &e pas- 

sage seans absolutely to require it I was ttei mmt eager to fed a place, m windh 
mere than myself m:^ not be fotmd, because I alone was owe ttoo many 

Sh was not, moreover, the man [m Romeo and Juliet, at lcast) 4 o fe ^tp the chance 
of running throng the Degrees of Comparison, manjf, mere^ mast 


* In thu particnlarcasei the apostrophe apf)eaim m Fx. 
t Chanrer had already done the same thmg (Pumbnerds Tab 

* Sow » thy btea^ M «ri!b*«r (« JBt thoo) to essfetace^ 
t Th^ camrn be caUed a concmt withoeta patalleJ, for Raoae has the same Ml h« Phidpe, Act n t 
*&£amteDant^niedbezdbt^ m ne me trtmnro piiw.* 
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Cl Ate vubria\d 

Shaksptre m Shakspeare^ i$oi )— How touching m this scene (III, v, 1-36) 
U the contrast of the charms of the morning and of the last happiness of the young 
couple with the horrible catastrophe which is so soon to overwhelm them It is 
simpler than the Greek, and less pastoral than Ammia and the Pastor Jido I know 
only one scene, m an Indian drama m Sanskrit, which at all corresponds to the fare- 
wells of Romeo and Juliet, and it is only m the freshness of its fancy, and not at all 
m dramatic interest Sakoontala, when about to leave her father’s abode, feels het 
self held back by her dress 

SmkmnietM What can this be fastened to my dress ? t T ums roufu* , 

Kmwt My daughter, 

it IS the little fawn, thy foster child 
Poor helpless orphan t it remembers well 
How with a motlicr s tenderness and love 
Ttuni didst protect it, and with grains of nee 
From thme own hand didst daily nourish it 

SisdkffmtAld. My pom* little fawn, dost thou a^ to follow an unhappy wretch who hesitates not to 
desert her companions? When thy mother died soon after thy birth I supplied her place, and reared 
he* with my own hand and now that thy second mother is about to leave thee, who will care for thee? 
My fother, be thou a mother to her My child, go back, and be a daughter to my father * 

( Tifoves OH. vxepzutg ) 

It IS to be remarked m general that Sh is very fond of these contrasts He 
places gaiety alongside of sadness, he mingles festivities and shouts of joy with fune 
ral pomp and shneks of grief The musicians summoned to Juliet’s mamage amve 
but m time to attend her to the grave, mdil&rent to the grief of the household 
they indulge in jokes, and talk of matters utterly foreign to the tragedy, — ^who does 
not here confess the truth of nature ? — ^who does not feel the bitterness of this pic 
hire? — ^who has not witnessed scenes precisely similar? These effects were not 
unknown to the Greeks, and many traces are found in Eunpides of these nalveth 
which Sh mingles with deepest tragedy 

******* 

But the admirers of the tragic and comic genius of the English poet seem to me 
to be much deceived when they applaud the naturalness of kts style Sh is natural 
in his sentiments and ideas, never in his exjnessions, except m those fine scenes 
where his gemus rises to its highest flight, yet in those very scenes his language is 
often affected, he has all the faults of the Italian wnters of his time, he is emi 
iKmtIy wanting m simplicity His descriptions are inflated, distorted, they betray 
the badly-educated man, who, not knowing the gender, nor tbe accent, nor the 
exast meaning of words, introduces poetic expressions at hap-hsusard into the most 
tnnal situations Who can repress a groan at the sight of an enli||liened nation, 
counts amoBg sfe critics a and an Addison, going into raptures over the desenp* 
tio® m Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet? It is the mo^ hideous and disgusting 
binles(|ue True it is that a flash of lightning illumines it, as m all Sh ’s shadows 
R««eiE> utters a reflection on the unfeutunate wretch who clings so closely to life bur- 
dened he be widh every wretchedness. It is the same sentiment that Homer, 

wMi m> iniKii puts m the mouth of Achilles, in Hades * I would rather be 


or THie Lost teum, fiufia the Samknt of KJ^lidasa, by MoNtaa WiLUAieSr 
PkiaR. Haartfoid. it$55. Msk 
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the slave on the earth, to a poor laborer, with scanty means of living, than to 
a sovereign in the empire of shades 

SAINT MARC GIRARDIN 

{*Cours de LUUrature Dramaiique^ vol i, p 98 Pans, 1845 ) — is in 
English literature a very singular taste for death Whatever is mysterious and 
unknown in the idea of death, whatever is homble, nay, repulsive, m its attnbutes, 
seems to possess a peculiar charm to the English mind It is curious to note this 
taste for death m Sh *s heroes It is not alone Hamlet, melancholy and gloomy, that 
loves to dwell upon this idea, the young and beautiful Juliet, before taking the sleep- 
ing draught, does not think of Romeo and Romeo alone, who is to come- and deliver 
her from the tomb, her love never enters her thoughts, but she dwells with terror on 
the funeral vault in which she must be laid, on that abode of death and ghosts , she 
describes the frenzy which may seize her, and how she may profane the bones of her 
ancestors This description of JuliePs, which seems hardly natural, does not, how 
ever, displease the English, and it testifies, m their literature, to this taste for the 
accompaniments of death Romeo, too, appears, beyond measure, delighted m the 
tomb of the Capulets I know that he finds there his Juliet again, but, if I dare say 
what I think, no hero of Homer’s nor Sophocles’s, no Greek nor even an Italian lover, 
would ever dream, as did Romeo, of thinking Juliet, when dead, more lovely than 
when Imng, his passion would not be intensified by the abode in which he found 
his betrothed In Sophocles, Hsemon killed himself at the tomb of Antigone, as does 
Romeo m the tomb of Juliet, but Sophocles does not show us this scene of love and 
death , gloomy vaults do not accord with ideas of love and marnage in Greek art 
But m Romeo’s case, on the contrary, the horror redoubles his ardour, he feels more 
impassioned, more enthusiastic, more loving, if I may dare to say so, not merely 
because this is the last time that he will contemplate Juliet’s beauties, but because— 
am I deceived ? — ^these funereal scenes harmonize with the fancy of this lover, the cre- 
ation of Sh ’s genius Note his words , he ^eaks with neither horror nor disgust-— of 
what ?— of the very worms which are to devour his adored one Thus did he pcture 
Juliet, and never did he love her more fondly, no I not even when he left her at the 
first beams of the morning, at the first song of the lark, n<^ even when the dawn 
shone upon their loving adieux were Romeo’s words so burning as in this fn^tful 
charnel house, nature awaking wreathed m smiles frmn a mg^it of love spoke less 
impressively to his heart than the aspect of the grave Read over V, iii, 91-96, and 
say if Juliet, when ahve, was ever so ardently adore<l Sn^ular imagma^ioii that is 
inspir^ and warmed by thcmgjits of death I Grange and novel poetry, nothing akm 
to the Gteek, and savounng of inspiration firom the <dimate and from the austme 
ideas which Christianity imphmts in the mind of man Sh. felt bc^ these tnftuences , 
he surrendeied himself withoat resistaiice to fim formesr, and stamped its efieet even 
mme powerfuEy upon his cocmtiymmi, but he has aitm:ed ai^ pervmted tim latter* 
Let us bn^ canton these two effects — while 

more common m Englsmd than elsewhere, attribt^ it to the eJnnate, m my ogm^m 
Sh IS accountable, m a measure, ftar dns ccmtenipt of hfe, more conaam m Ehgisrad 


♦ M* Jiurntx l^Acmnx that CuAVUaUHRnMS©, m *$3% it^raqtel wpch of few tifrwer uiiUchm 
ciD Sh I wooM gladbr have lEacsted ihe r ec a m la d oa if I have fewd U LtACwmafs rewask, 
iMmevca-f naast refer to some oter essay iia® ^*t from wiidb fee afeewe esEteatts asre tpfeoi, vfeidb 
m the efetnon of Chatbaubuiand’s collected wenkt poUished m that year iEUk 

^ 30 
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tlian m other lands, becatise he has joined the inSuence of poetry to that of the oh 
mate , he has familianzed hi» compatriots with the idea of death by patting it upon 
the stage, and he has boldly mingled % ith it thoughts and sentiments to which it seems 
mc«t foreign As long as the story of Romeo and Juliet was confined to the circle 
of Italian literature, those vague and gloomy fancies, 'which, in Sh , form one of the 
traits of these characters, were unknown, — Luigi da Porto ne\ er dreamed of making 
melancholy visionanes of them The Italian Romeo, when he is m the tomb of the 
Capulets, says nothing of the charms of death, he fails to note that Juliet is still 
beautiful even in death, so much has the idea of death veiled from his eyes the beau- 
ties of his beloved All the thoughts of the English Romeo centre upon the corpse 
before him, upon Juliet, whom be loves to coutemplate even m her grave, still lovely, 
although without life, the thoughts of the Italian Romeo fly back to Juliet as shr 
was while she lived, beautiful and beloved, and the Italian Romeo and the English 
Romeo have each the thoughts and sentiments that their climate bestows upon them 
In the South, life and beauty are sacred things, from 'which men carefully exclude 
the idea of death as a sort of profanation In the North, men love to call up this 
idea, in order, by the contrast, to feel more deeply the charms of life and beauty 
When Romeo wishes to purchase poison and die, with what pleasure Sh linger*? 
over the descnption of the Apothecary, whose poverty compels him to sell death , '»ttd 
the shop, redolent of sorcery and cnme, and even the poison itself, which had the 
strength to despatch twenty mm He broods oyer all these gloomy and repulsive 
ideas which are pleasing to his genius and to his countrymen Thus is shown m Sh 
the influence which the climate has exercised upon poetry Let us now turn to the 
second influence, that of Christianity, and see how that has been modified by him 
[This has been effected, according to M Girardm, by the doubts which Sb has cast 
over immortality and a future life, chiefly m Hamlet Ej> ] 


PHILARfeTE CHASLES 

{^Mtudes sur Sh / p 14^ Pans, 1851 ) — ^Who cannot recall lovely summer nightbi 
when the forces of nature seem npe for development and yet simk m drowsy languor,— 
intense heat mingled -with exubanant vigor, fervid force, and silent freshness? 

The nightingale's song comes from the depths of the grove The cabces of the 
flowers are half closed A pale lustre illumines the fohage of the forest, and the 
outlme of the hills This profound repose conceals, we feel, a fertile force , beneath 
the retoing melancholy of nature lies hidden burning ©notion Beneath the pallor 
^ and coolness of night and its lummaiy there is a hint of restrained impetuosity- 
each flower, brooding in sOenoe, is longing to blomn forth 

Such m the pecuhar atmosphere with which Sh has surrounded one of hjs most 
WKmderfril creations, Romeo and Juhet. 

Not the story upon which the drama is founded, but the very form of the 
Signage comes from the South Italy was the inventor of the tale, it breathes the 
very of her national records, her old family-feuds, the amorous and bloody 
u^ngties which fill her annals No one can fail to recognize Italy in its lync 
rhyfimi, its nch aaid flowing essence, m the blmdness of its passion, its ^deling 
images, its bdd compo^txon Romeo’s words flow like one of Petrarch’s sonnets, 
wi^ a Kke dehcate choree^ a like am^^iesis, a Kke grace, and a like dehght n 
slothing his pa^on in tender sS&gorf Juhet, too, is wholly Ijahan, with small 
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gift of forethought , and, endowed with a simplicity diat is perfect in its utter aban 
donment, she is both passionate and pure 

With Fnar Lawrence, we foresee that the lovers will be conquered by fate, Sh 
does not close the tomb upon them until he has intoxicated them with all the happi 
ness that can be crowded into human existence The balcony scene is the last gleam 
of this fleeting bliss Heavenly accents float upon the air, the fragrance of the pome 
granate blossoms is wafted aloft to Juliet’s chamber, the sighing plaint of the night 
iiigale pierces the leafy shadows of the grove, nature, dumb and impassioned, can 
only m nistlmg and fragrance add her assent to that sublime, sad hymn upon the 
frailty of human happiness 

But where is the corse of Romeo? What has become of Juliet? 

In a deserted street of deserted Verona stands, half hidden, an old smoke stained 
hostelry, where there is shouting and sweanng and smoking, where maccarom and 
sour wine are dealt out to labourers It was once the palace of the Capulets The 
bttle hat, sculptured above the doorway, is the escutcheon of the Capulets, the Cap- 
pelletto Here Juhet lived At the end of a court yard there is an ancient tomb, the 
buna! place, they tell you, of Romeo and Juliet It looks now like an empty ditch 
Every year more than a thousand curious people come on a pilgnmage hither to see 
this fragment of stone 

It IS due to Sh that the traveller now visits Verona solely to look for traces there 
of Romeo and Juliet 


GUIZOT 

(* Sh and hts Times} p 195 London, 1852 )* — It is m comprehension of the 
natural feelings that Sh excels, and he depicts them with as much simplicity and 
truth of substance, as he clothes them with whimsicality of language What can be 
less similar than the love of Petrarch for Laura, and that of Juliet for Romeo? In 
compensation, the expression, in Petrarch, is almost always as natural as the feeling 
IS refined , and whereas Sh presents perfectly simple and true emolsons beneath a 
strange and affected form, P^rarch lends to mystical, or, at least, singular and very 
retrained emotions, all the charm of a simple and pure form. I wiH quote only one 
example of this difference between the two poets, but it is a very striking example , 
for It IS one m which both have tried their powers upon the same portion, the san^ 
feeling, and almost the same image Laura is dead. Petrarch is dmrom of dept^ 
mg, on her entrance upon the sleep of death, her whom he had painted, so frequent]^ 
and with such charming passion, m the brilliancy of life and youth 

Non coxae flamma che perforza h spenta 
Ma che per sk medesma si oocscmae, 

Se n*ax3tdo m pace Pamma ooateata. 

A guisa d tm soave e chiaro hixne. 

Cm nntnxnesxto a poco a poco maxtca, 

Tenendo al fia S soo usato costxtme. 

Pallida DO, ma pati che neve boaca, 

Qie senaavenlo en m bel oo21e Soodb^ 

Parea poaar, come persona stxaca. 

Quasi UB doke dorzmr &e*s^ oodht, 

Seodo Id sperto gii de lei divisc^ 

Era qud swnr chiaiaaa scaocchlr 

Morte parea be! visa ’t 


« It IS xK)t stated, on the tide>page of this work, by wbcmkflmtxaDBhmoD'intt made. lOb 
1 Petrarch, ‘TrKTxfo della Morte,* cap. i, r6o-i7S 
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The following translation is from the pen of Captain Macgregor 

Not as a fiame ivluch suddenly is spent. 

But one that gently hnds its natural close. 

To heaven m peace, her willing spint rose 
As, nutnmetit denied, a lovely light, 

By dne gradations fiulmg, les^ less bright, 

£Vn to the last gives forth a lambent glow 
Not pale, but fairer than the virgin snow, 

Fallings when winds are laid, on earth s green breast 
She seemed a saint from life’s vain toils at rest 
As if a sweet sleep o’er those bnght eyes came. 

Her spirit mounted to the throne of grace ! 

If this we, m our folly, Beath do name, 

Then Death seem’d lovely on that lovely fece *♦ 

Juliet also is> dead Romeo contemplates her as she lies in her tomb, and he ali:j 
expatiates upon her beauty I need not insist upon the companson , who does nut 
feel how much more simple and beautiful the form of expression is in Petrarch? It 
is the brilh'int and flowing poetiy of the South, beside the strong, rough, and vigor 
ous imagination of the North 


SAINT MARC GIRARDIN 

i^Cmrs de LiUiraiure Dramtiiique^ vol lu, p 364, Pans, 1855 ) — ^The language 
« f the lovers often degenerates into quibbling, but what they feel with nalvet6 they 
express with affectation What they say is an idyll of the ball room , what they feel 
is a most gracious and vivid picture of innocent love And it is under this image 
that the two lovers remain graven on our imagmation All the world over, when 
two hearts, young and pure, fall m love with each other, if they are cultivated, they 
think of Romeo and Juliet , if they are uncultivated, they do better than think of 
them, they re enact them I read lately, in an English novel, the story of a young 
girl who fell in love with a French gentleman How, think you, did Gertrude 
lafford avow her love for Adnen d’Arberg? *She took the volume of Luigi da 
Porto— *the story of Romeo and Juliet — and ran to seat herself under the noble trees 
of the park, and, when she read that charming greeting, that admirable exclamation 
of love at first sight ^*Befudetto sia la voslra venuta qtd presso me, messer Romeo 
she let the volume fall upon her knees ' f 

ALBERT LACROIX 

i^Ms^nre de Vlnflumeede Sh surle Thlatre Fransaisi p. 338, Bruxelles, 1856 J) — 
la this long enumeration [of French authors] we meet for ever the same thought, 
m all this variety of labour there is but one common end, to return to Sh , as to the 
true source, to the very persomfication of the modem drama— 4o erect his genius as 
a pedect model And this movement has so penetrated to the heart of the masses 

* *Odes of Pfiararch,’ p. aao. 

t Lady^Btrd, by Lady Geoigiana Fullerton. 

t Altboogh mndbi that is here qnoted from M Lacroix is not stnctly germane to the subject of this 
vobime, yet xt seems fittmg that this first attempt to mtrodace m an edition of Sh. the French attics to 
m Enig^ish pobhc should be accompanied by the striking testimony which M beam to frie 

powerfrd and growmg mflnoioe of Sh. in France. M Laaoix’s boo^ *Ccuronni au Onte&ure 
farU Gtnmmement Beige etOre Us UntaerssUs Royaume ’ is beyond all prarsi^ and should be 

read I7 every cme interested in Shak^peanan studies. Ed. 
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that tl e names of the poet and of his creations have become household words The 
powerful influence which he wields is manifest, and has grown gradually for the last 
hundred and fifty years, and is still far from reaching a limit , it has increased more 
than ever in our days, more than ever is it now active It can he traced in all of 
the really remarkable works which have seen the light in this last quarter of a cen 
tury, so vigorous m everything This influence will not cease , it wiU prepare the 
future of dramatic art — of that art which, we repeat and firmly believe, is as yet orJy 
m its infancy and process of formation, seeking a path and awaiting a new Sh 
Already in France we are returning to simplicity, and longing to be at one again 
with nature and truth 

The influence of Sh on the French stage touche at a multitude of points , it ap- 
pears, not in a simple sketch of the authors who have imitated or translated Sh , not 
in a dry list of names, but by an accurate analysis of it , that is to say, by a philo- 
sophic history of whatsoever has helped to diffuse it, or of whatsoever has been 
inspired by it , a vast subject, doubtless, since the example of Sh has prompted, 
whether directly or indirectly, almost all the theones and almost all the works of the 
modem drama The analysis, therefore, of the influence of Sh compnses the htstmry 
both of the form and oj the theory of the Drama^ and, up to a certain point, 
history of dramatic criticism in Fmnce dunng nearly two centunes , two centunes 
fniit&I, indeed, in attempts and results, and the subject opens and spreads the 
farther we advance 

The theatre of Sh is the most perfect that the world has yet seen It will c<m 
tmue to be a study for dramatic authors of all ages, and all will find in it the very 
nutnment for an artistic education — ^an edaci^ion which will be developed uncon 
sciously, so to speak, by the study of all the emotions that can stir the heart, of all 
the loftiest thoughts that can elevate the souk 

The influence of Sh upon the French stage has been profoundly salutary To 
prove this truth, which is for us an axiom,, we should have to recapitulate all the 
ideas which we have set forth m the coui^ of our work, we will here only indicate 
some of the general benefits of this influence Sh has emancipated us frim i^e 
classic tragedy, which had become an anachronism and an anomaly m the midst of 
our modem society , he has given birth to a new dramatic form whmh is a 
towards the theatre of the future , by his example he has Inoui^t hack mto the 
domain of art spontaneity, freedom, which had been so hmg banished from it, the 
sole pledges of its progress 

(P 173 ) In the imitation of Romeo and Juliet by Bums, m 1772, the fend be- 
tween the Capui^ and Montagues is preserved, but new mtuatso^ are a<^ed 
Aft^ the defeat and banishment ci his frlher, Rwieo, wMle an mfrmt, received 
into the housdiold of the mcutal en^m^ of this family, the Ceqmlets Im tnm name 
and Inrth remain * he is calW Xkdv&db T&s he grows up under the 

roof d a stranger, while h^ fether, pursue by misiartane^ lives sohtary, vanquished, 
ruined, m exile The old mm^& place d r^reat m uitoown* Chi the other hand, 
the tnumphant Capidel is pi^bd mp with the assured mmeess d his house, he 
slumbers m his tranquillity, he re^omes m his power But all of a sudden, after 
years d concealment, h|ontague reaf^iears and rallies his partisans, from this tune 
forward the drama revolves, so to ^leak, only around the quarrel d the rival chiefii 
m their appeal to arms Komeo alternates between his duty to his fsfther, whom lie 
sees agam, and gratitude to Ins benefMtw, with whmo dvr^hter Juliet, moreover, 
be is m love 
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Wliere, in all this, is there a trace of the conception of Sh ? Sh *s purpose was 
to reveal two loving hearts surroundeld by inveterate fannly hate , it is lovely, sim 
pie, full of poetry and freshness , the sight of this young couple, so full of love, makes 
us better and happier — we connect ourselves with their destiny, we weep over their 
sad fate from the mterest in the plot of the drama, how immense is the share 

allotted to the observation of human nature * what trutli in the smallest details * what 
an infinite vanety of portraits ^ The hand of the master is revealed as clearly in 
Fnar Lawrence, the practical and tolerant philosopher, as m the quarrels between 
Sampson and Abraham. Not only did Ducxs suppress all these details in his work, 
but that sweet dream of love is lost m the intncacy of an mtngue He attnbutes to 
his Montague a cruelty almost ferocious, so wholly uncalled for that it disgusts the 
spectator We will not cavil at the arrangement of his plot — ^from such as he has 
adopted he could compose beautiful scenes, and characters more or less true, if he 
were strong enough to pamt the grand passions of the heart, but this merit was 
equally denied him — ^in his hands the love of Romeo and Juhet became only an 
accessory of the tragedy 

Sh , we easily persuade ourselves, never sought for difficult and surprising combi 
nations, the unforeseen comphcations of a plot, m his dramas everything advances 
without clap trap, the action unfolds naturally and of itself, free from any unexpected 
counterplots, which only retard the mam issue, ever3rthmg aids in advancing the 
plot to Its end In short, — ^this may appear novel, but we believe it to be none the 
less true, — ^there exists in his works much action — ^that is to say, life — ^but little plot, la 
the sense in which we are accustomed to use this word, none of the arrangement! 
that our modem performers know how to find there What need had he of all these 
tncky mventions, so popular, and which Bucis sought for long ago ? Sh cared far 
more for the soul of his work than for its skeleton He depicted the inner life of 
man, the agitations of the soul, he admirably discnmmates the almost inappreciable 
gradations in feehng, he did not look solely at the action, the merely extenor 
envdope of the drama Thought is the ruling element with him always, and yet 
what can be more animated than his scenes? Lucis changed the manner of Sh 
essentially, or, rather, he did not understand it, on his own authonty he mixed u| 
foreign elements with the subjects that he borrowed, and by so doing disfigured ha 
modeL It is thus he fashioned Romeo , instead of powerfully moving us and speak 
mg to our very souls by the spectacle of devoted love, of a umon of two hearts deep 
and holy, he gives us no more than the representation of a mutual and merciless ran- 
ojur between two enemies What was secondary m Sh became m his hands the 
mam fact, the very suigect of the piece (P, 175) 

ba comi»nng the different styles of the French and Eoghsh drama, Corneille and 
Racme perfectly represent the former, and Sh the latter-— one is a pure product of 
art, the other is a work of nature, to which it has remained for ever faithful 
The exclusive mutation of the ancients stripped off the last vestiges of originality, 
die whole French drama of the XVIIth century (and of the XVIIIth itself for the 
most part) was purely artificiaL "What a diiSerence m England, where, at the 
fot stroke and without effort, as without models, one single man, freed from the 
dodging; weig^ of rales, freed from the servile mutation qf his predecessors — one 
man raised ffie drama to a height which no nation has as yet attamed, bat to 
wMch we axe aH, Gamanf^ as w^ as French, struggling to reach by the study of 
das incomparable poet! 

Sh., di'jtvea of the <^>eying this secret voice winch spoke to him imceasingly, 
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and which is infallible, follows freely his fearless inspiration Nothing checks him, 
no influence weighs him down — ^he lives m the people The age in which he lived 
still savoured of the grossness of the Middle Ages, nay, was even a part of them, but 
he outstnpped his age by the pure force of his genius He is not, like Corneille or 
Racine, the personification of an age or of a system , he is for all ages, he is uni- 
versal The homage paid to him m France, dunng the last thirty years, proves it All 
Europe itself, in its admiration for Sh , is distanced by the New World *Th« 
United States,^ says M Villemain,* ‘ have no other national theatre than the dramas 
of Sh , which excite even more applause and enthusiasm there than in London The 
•ound democratic sense of men, so industrious and so busy, seizes with avidity the 
mighty ideas, the profound sentences of which Sh is full , his gigantic figures charm 
the souls of those who are accustomed to the most magnificent aspects of nature, and 
to the grandeur of the forests and nvers of the New World There, as on his native 
soil, Sh* IS the most popular of authors, he is probably the sole poet whose words 
are sometimes heard in the simple eloquence and grave discussions of the Amencan 
Senate ’ And, as we further learn from M Villemam, are not the vast Indies 
already filled with the name and study of Sh ? Sh forms, so to speak, the founda- 
tion of the education of the Hindostam children, who learn to declaim and act his 
tragedies 

Thus, to whatever quarter we turn, among the ancient nations of Europe, among 
the young peoples of Amenca, as well as m mystenous India, m so many countnes 
differing m manners and tastes, Sh is the great poet that all read and all love 


ALFRED MfiZifiRES 

(* 5 A ses (Etimres et ses Critiques* p 264, Pans, i860 ) — X-ike a great poet who 
knows all the storms of youth and love, Sh painted the lofty sentunents, the bum 
mg passions, the headlong actions, the countless joys and sorrows of which the tissue 
of his drama is woven But he was not only the limner of the paeons, he was 
their judge, and herein, perchance, lies the greatest wonder his genw. There 
IS nothing, m sooth, more difficult than to identify cme^s seli^ cm the <me hand, with 
characters humed away ly passion, while, on the other, the mitim freedoan of an 
impa Tf ial Spectator is reserved for the calmest observatKHi and analysis of the events 
which must needs be narrated in burmng words. Sh seems to share m all the iBu- 
si<m and enthusiasm of the lovers, and yet at the vmy instant that he is ponnng ffirth 
like fire thesr intense emoticm hs fixes on tibem tJie calm gaize of a philosoiilier The 
philosophy df the Fnar is butthe |u<%ement whndi the poet pronounces firow the badc- 
grotmd of the When the Friar speales we semu hear the 

which the poet h malnng aloud fe> hnnself as the pliy comes fewn his caeiUave bW M hu 
Under the garb of the monk, Sh- communicates to us the results of his peisOTal ex- 
perience, the conclusions to which the spectacle of the world has led him - He 
was profoundly versed m the study of human nature , he knew its wea kn es s es, its 
contradictions, its impatient desires, its rashness attended hy boundless hc^ and fol- 
lowed by utter despair, its mr^hrtimes whether men^d or a^provc^ed , he knew 
the selfdeoeption manln often practices, all this he knew, and yet the knowledgie 
never lessens indulgence or his sympathy for his fidlow-creatares- He smites 


• £fytdesdeLstihvi$irtime$emfeaMimghng^j^M.P'Stema^ 3Pto» ^ 4 ^ EjS. 
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tiheir folly, he is vexed at their weaknesses, and he sometimes sternly summons them 
back to their duties, but all the while he is full of compassion, extending the help- 
ing hand, and by wise counsels endeavounng to soften their lot No longer is he 
young or passionate hke them , but he loves youth, he excuses passion, and his neart, 
always generous, promptly espouses the cause of those whom his reason condemns 
Romeo and Juliet is a youthful work , if Sh had written it later he would 
doubtless have lopped the concetti and the flowers of rhetonc, but he might perchance 
have drawn those passionate emotions with less ardor Whoever touches the play 
under pretext of correcting it, cannot efface a blemish without erasing the tnlliart 
colors of this youthful and burning poetry 

A DE LAMARTINE 

i^Sh et son CEuvre,* p 132, Pans, 1865 ) — In this first great dramatic w irk of Sh 
we find Invention, none , it is literally translated from an Italian novel a vitiated 
taste, since the most scandalous obscenity usurps the place of that virgin purity which 
is as necessary to style as to love a style in a great measure depraved by the 
Italian affectation of that age, when authors made jests in place of revealing what 
should have been the true and pure sentiments of the situations in which they placed 
their characters pathos chilled by the false over refinement of the expressions 
Such are the defects of Sh in this piece But after this is admitted, and too well 
proved by the citations over which we have thrown the veil of omission, its beauties 
reveal a great genius, a splendid imagination, a soul full of pathos and a master of 
hearts That scene alone of the nuptials of the two lovers, and that admirable idea 
of the nightingale’s song arousing the young bride, the uncertainty which the bird 
awakens in the mind of Juliet whether it be the vesper song, a prelude to a long 
night of rapture, or the matin song bnngmg separation or death, the tender dispute 
between the lovers whether it be the morning laik or the nocturnal songstress, this 
dispute about the time, those supreme moments which are to be prolonged for their 
felicity or abndged from their love, an idea entirely Sh ’s and such as no other poet 
could create, is worth a whole tragedy It is a poem complete m itself, it is the 
heart sounded to its mystenous depths , it is nature associated with the happiness of 
the lovers by the most joyous and the saddest analogies of the summer nights under 
the southern skies, and it is the same note of the nightingale whether she sings in 
the evening twilight or m the morning dawn, giving to the lovers the signal of bliss 
or the terror of death 'Fins, is the nightingale of Romeos or, ‘2/ is the lark of 
Julut^ has become the proverb of anxious love in all lands Poetry can go no 
farther, and the imagination can conceive of no more divine image in any tongue 

Observe here how the poet, entirely given up to himself, becomes simple and 
sober m hxs expressions by the very truth and force of the sentiment All of 
pathos IS in these two phrases, * it is the nightingale^ or, * 2/ w the lark^ and then the 
temble cry of Juhet when, after having denied, she is forced to assent ^Jt is the 
hark^ Uroe^ sa^e thyself P 

In &1S play we find neither enme nor vice of any kind to serve as contrast to the 
two young lovers They are sufficient to each other and to the spectators, all is in 
nocence, all is goodness around them, except the fatality, blind and deaf, which >ets 
a snare for them and drives them into it Father, mother, fnends, the Fnar, the 
nval himself. Pa is, all imite m lovmg them and serving them, and yet they love 
each other, th^ marry and they die I Fate Inres them on, separates them, and re 
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unites them in the bloody mamage of the tomb Melting pity for these two chil 
dren, victims even of the friendship of the Fnar who wishes to save them, is the 
only sentiment which moves the spectator, tears devoid of bitterness fill all eyes , it 
is the tragedy of innocence, it is the tragedy of nature, but it is not the tragedy of 
art Voltaire brutally called Sh a drunken barbarian not so, but a man of genius, 
uifcultivated and artless, resembling, in the polished arrangement of his plays, 
chylus, Euripides, Corneille, Racine, or even Voltaire himself, as little as the Parthe- 
non of Athens resembles a virgin forest on the banks of the Mississippi , the Par- 
thenon IS verily of marble, we may admire it, but it does not live, no vitality flows 
in the stony veins of its statues, while the virgin forest lives and overflows with a 
life which renews itself through all time This is the character of Sh , full of 
faults but full of passion, he lives, and will live an eternal hfe Thus his chef- 
d^ceuvre explains to us the enthusiasm that the poor holder of horses at the door of 
a theatre has inspired in the most cultivated nation of the universe 

H TAINE 

{^LttUrature Anglaue^ vol 11, p 190 Pans, 1866 )-— In Sh there is no prepa 
lation, no development, no caie to make himself understood Like a horse full of 
strength and fire, he leaps over the ground, he does not know how to run From 
word to word he clears enormous distances, and glances in an instant from one end 
of the earth to the other In vain does the reader strain his eyes to trace the inter- 
mediate steps , dazed by the prodigious leaps, he wonders by what miracle the poet hna 
passed from one thought to another we may here and there catch sight of a long 
ladder up which we clamber painfully step by step, but which he has mounted at a 
bound Sh flies, we creep Hence arises a style made up of Hzarrertes^ of bold im 
ages, intercepted by images still bolder, ideas barely hinted at, overwhelmed by others 
a hundred leagues removed , no sequence, but apparent incoherence , we halt at every 
step, the path has disappeared , far above our heads we descry the poet, and we find 
that we are following him through a rugged region full of precipices, over which he 
passes as on a level plain, while we by the most strenuous exertions can barely crawl 

But suppose we find that these utterances, so violent and so unpremeditated, 
instead of following each other smoothly and studiously, were poured out in crowds 
with all the facility and overwhelming abundance of ripples bubbhng over from a 
bnmmmg spnng, that rises higher and higher, and finding nowhere room to spread 
out or to empty itself There are twenty instances in Romeo and Juhet of this inex 
haustible fancy The metaphors, passionate exaggerations, pointed and twisted 
phrases, loving extravagancies, which the two lovers heap up, are infinite Their Ian 
guage resembles the roulades of nightingales Sh 's wits, Mercutio, Beatnce, Rosa 
lind, the clowns, the buffoons, all sparkle with flashes that go off, one after another, 
like a fusillade Hot one of them but utters enough to set up a whole theatre The 
imprecatians of Lear and of Queen Margaret would suffice — ^the former for the in- 
mates of am insane asylum, the latter for all oppressed ones on the face of the earth 

All this may he expbm^ in a word Objects entered mto Sh "s mmd all com- 
plete, they can pass mto onr min<fe 01^ disjointed, separated, piecemeal He 
thought in blocks, we think in atoms Hence his style and ours are two opposite 
languages We, writers and reasoners, may note precisely by a word each isolated 
member of an idea, and represent the exact order of its parts by the exact order of 
our forms of expiession, we advance by gradations, we follow the thiea Is of out 
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discourse , we tiy to deal with our words as though they were numbers, and our 
phrases were equations We use only general terms intelligible to every one, and 
regularly constructed sentences which all comprehend We achieve precision and 
clearness, but miss the life Sh flung aside precision and clearness, and seized the 
life Out of his complex conceptions he snatches a fragment, some fibre, all alive 
and throbbing, and shows it to you , you must dmne the rest Behind the word is 
a whole picture, a long tram of reasoning foreshortened, a swarm of ideas, — you 
know what such words are, condensed and crowded — such words as come thick and 
fast in the heat of composition or the transport of passion, slang terms, fashionable 
phrases recalling local associations or personal expenences, little mincing modes of 
speech, and incorrect turns that, by their very irregulanty, express the abruptness oi 
the dislocation of the thought — ^trivial words, extravagant figures Behind every one 
of them IS a gesture, a sudden contraction of the eyebrows, a pursing of the smiling 
lips, or a downright saraband These vanous forms of speech do more than denote 
ideas, they all suggest images Every one of them is the concentration of a com- 
plete mimic action, the expression and the definition of a partial and particular idea 
Hence it is that Sh is at once strange and powerful, obscure and creative, beyond all 
the poets of his age and of all ages — ^the most lawless of all violators of language, the 
most extraordinary among all makers of souls, the farthest removed from logic and 
classic reason, the most potent to awaken in us a world of forms and to conjure up 
before us living persons 

Take, for instance, the Nurse m Romeo and Juliet, one of the most complete of 
his characters, garrulous, foul in language, the mainstay of the kitchen, smelling of 
pots and old shoes, stupid, impudent, immoral, yet otherwise a worthy soul, and 
indulgent to her young charge She sets out to tell a long winded, improper anec 
dote, and begins it four times over It is all the same whether she is stopped in it 
or not She has the story m her mind and tell it she must, although it raises no 
laugh but her own Endless repetitions are the infant steps of intelligence Com 
mon people never follow a direct line of reasoning or of narration They retrace 
their steps, beat around the same bush Tickled with a simile, they keep it before 
them for an hour, and cannot bear to let it go They advance only by meandenng 
in and out among a hundred incidents before they reach the essential word Every 
thought that crosses their minds turns them from their path Thus is it with the 
Nurse, when she bnngs news of Romeo to Juliet, whom she tortures not for the sake 
cf teasing her, but only through her rambling incoherence Her garrulity is even 
worse when she tells Juliet of the death of Tybalt, and the exile of Romeo We hear 
the piercing screams and coarse hiccoughs of the asthmatic old magpie She bewail^ 
she jumbles together names, she utters set phrases, and ends by calling for brandy 
She curses Romeo, and then conducts him to the chamber of Juliet The very next 

day, after Juliet has been commanded to wed Pans, and she throws herself into the 
arms of the Nurse, beseeching her for consolation, advice, assistance, the latter finds 
the true remedy ‘marry Pans* This naive immorality, these weathercock argu- 
itentB, this fish wife’s estimate of love, give the finishing touches to the portrait 
Let the reader compare the dialogue of our stage with Mercutio’s descnption of 
Queen Mab, the ofFspnng ‘ of an idle brain as thm of substance as the air, and more 
mcottstant than the wind,’ introduced perfectly naturally mto a scene of the XVIth 
century, and he will understand the difference between the genius that occupies 
\tself with chains of reasomng or in noting absurdities, and the imagination which 
revels in imagining 
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It IS but natural that such love should be followed by supreme calamities and fatal 
resolves Ophelia becomes insane, Juliet kills herself, and that the insanity and the 
suicide are inevitable every one feels It is not virtue, by any means, that is found 
m such souls, for by virtue we understand a will bent upon excellence and imphcitly 
obedient to duty The punty of such women is due only to delicacy or love Vice 
repels them because it is gross, not because it is immoral It is not respect for mar- 
nage that keeps them pure, but idolatry of their husbands 


LESSING 

{^Hamburgtsche Dramaiurgu* Art xv, June 19, 1767 ) — ^ It was Love itself ttiat 
dictated La Zaire to Voltaire,’ says a critic prettily enough It would have been 
nearer the mark had he said that it was la Galanterte I know of but one drama 
that Love itself elaborated, and that is Romeo and Juliet It must be confessed that 
Voltaire makes his eiiam». ured Zaire express her feelings very prettily, very discreetly, 
but what are all these expressions in comparison with that living picture of all the 
little secret wiles whereby love creeps into our souls, of all the imperceptible advan- 
tages that It gams there, of all the artifices wherewith it acquires the ascendency 
over every other passion, until it is the autocrat of all our desires and all our aver- 
sions I Voltaire admirably understands, if I may so speak, the diplomatic style of 
love, which is that language, that fashion of language, which love uses when it says 
nothing but what it can answer for m the presence of dry sophists and cold cntics 

GOETHE’S 

ARRANGEMENT OF ROMEO AND JULIET FOR THE WEIMAR THEATRE,* 181I 

Act I, Scene 1, opens before Capulefs house, servants are decorating the entrance 
with lamps and flowers, singing a festal welcome to the masks, who appear and 
enter the house as the first of the two strophes sung by the servants is repeated 

Scene 11 Enter Romeo, Benvoho and Page , the servants are still singing Benv 
[not the Benv of Sh Ed ] flies mto a rage at finding himself near the hateful house of 
Capulet, and is ready to fall upon the servants and compel them to hush their noise 
But Rom pleadii* for peace, and, after telling about the hatred between the two 
houses, reminds Benv of the Pnnce’s law, and ends with proposing to go to the 
Capulet’s festival, to which Benv accedes, puts up his sword, and Rom sends the 
page for masks 

Scene m Mercutio joins Rom and Benv Rom, mvites him to go with them to 
the Masque , he declines upon the plea that he is so distinguished a man that no 
mask could hide him from being recognized by every man, woman and child, 
[There is no allusion to Queen Mab Ed 


♦ version (according to Genee’s 'Geschtchie der Shake^ffre-schen Dramen m Deidsehlandll 
Leipzig, 1870) retained possession of the Stage in Berlin up to 1&49 It -was first published by Boas 
in his ^Nachtr&ge zu Goethe's sSmMtchen Werken * and is cntiased by Mk Lewes in his ^Ltfeeif 
Goethe,' book VI, chap v The present synopsis is made from the extracts given in the above* 
mentioned excellent volume of Mr Gende. Ed 
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Scene iv Room in Capulet*s house A masked ball Capulet and Pans talk 
together Pans, who confesses to have been m love with Juliet for a whole year, 
proposes for her hand, and Capulet gives his consent, they retire, and in Scene v 
come fomvard Lady Cap , Jul , and the Nurse talking together Lady Cap inquires 
how Jul stands affected towards marriage, and urges the cause of Paris The Nurse 
sings his praises Juliet promises to look at Pans, as a mask leads her off to dance 
Scene vi Rom inquires of Benv who the lady is that is led out to dance Benv 
cannot tell, and Rom breaks out into *0 she doth teach the torches to bum 
bnght,’ &c 

The dialogue between Tybalt and Capulet is given quite literally (‘To set cock 
a hoop* is translated ^den Hahn im Korbe spielm *) 

Scene viii The Pnnce and Merc masked , they come on from the wings, and 
Benv from the centre Benv recognizes Mer at once The latter angnly bids him 
to be quiet, and Benv retires The Prince then avows his design to reconcile the 
hostile Capulets and Montagues by gentle means, and by bringing about the mar- 
nage of Juliet with his relative Pans He takes Mer into his confidence, and bids 
him work with him to influence the younger members of the nval houses, as the 
older members are hard and obstinate Mer puts his nonsense at the PnnceN 
service 

Scene ix Tybalt points out the Pnnce to Cap , who expresses his delight at 
being so honoured The Pnnce addresses Cap graciously, and is much pleased to 
see his cousin Pans among the guests 

Scene x A room from which the whole saloon and company are visible Romeo 
and Juliet discovered Romeo seizes Juliet’s left hand, and, after his first speech to 
her, beginning, * If I profane,* &c , he kisses it He afterwards kisses her on the 
mouth in accordance with the stage directions of Rowe and Capell 
Scene xi The Nurse mterrupts the lovers, as in the ongmal, and Rom learns 
from her that Juliet is a Capulet He retires with Benv , and the scene closes with 
Capulet’s farewells to them and to his guests 
Then follow, unchanged, the few lines in which Juliet leams Romeo’s name 
The next scene contains the great Balcony scene in Capulet’s orchard Instead 
of the single line, ‘ He jests at scars,’ &c , Goethe inserts half a dozen lines of his 
own about ‘ Who thinks of thirst when near the coohng fount,’ &c Otherwise the 
variations from the ongmal are inconsiderable, except where Rom plans that Jul 
shall consult Friar Lawrence, ‘ who knows her heart, her guileless heart, and who 
had assuredly often smiled as he listened to her infant confession,’ &c 
Act H opens with the Fnar’s monologue, ‘The grey-eyed mom,* &c Imme 
diately after Romeo’s entrance Juliet joins them The scenes between Rom , Benv , 
Mer , the Nurse, and Peter, and between Juliet and the Nurse, are omitted The 
lovers are united by the Fnar, and then follows the fight with Tybalt, his death at 
the hand of Rom , and the latter’s banishment 
Act HI opens with Juliet’s monologue, ‘ Gallop apace,’ &c , and is followed by the 
scene with her Nurse Between this scene and the next is inserted a short dialogue 
in Frxor Lawrence’s cell between the Fnar and Romeo’s page, who inquires after 
his master and begs that he may share his exile The Fnar assures him that he can 
be of more service by staying in Verona and acting as a messenger to his master in 
Mantua. Then follows III, iii of the ongmal Scene iv is omitted 
Act rV opens with III, v of the ongmal The next scene (IV, i of the ongmal) 
IS essentially changed , it is laid in Capulet’s house Juliet and Pans have an inter 
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view Pans urges his sui , telling Juliet that he thought she had all along favored 
his silent wooing, that he had so often ndden by the house that his horse would rear 
if he turned him in any other direction , he entreats her to marry him in order to 
bring peace to the city, so greatly excited by Tybalt’s death and Romeo’s banish- 
ment Juliet replies* with the most elaborate evasiveness, and when the Fnar enters 
Pans entreats his influence with Juliet to turn her heart to him Exit Pans Juliet 
receives the sleeping draught from the Fnar, and after his departure her monologue 
follows and she dnnks the potion, and Act IV ends The scenes m Capulet’s house, 
the discovery of Juliet’s death, &c , &c , are omitted 

The last Act is almost the same in the order of the scenes with the onginal, 
except that the concluding scene of the reconciliation of the famihes is left out In 
the first scene, when Romeo receives the intelhgence of Juliet’s death, a long 
descnption of the event by the Page is inserted, who says * that Verona’s streets were 
all astir as if in rebellion, one to another mournfully lamented, ** Juliet is dead, Cap 
ulet’s Juliet IS dead ” All the bells tolled, and all the people streamed to the funeral 
procession Then came a hundred monks, two by two, and then another hundred, 
from all the cloisters, bowed with age, looking as if they were going to their own 
graves, the people all were hushed, — as the bier came joggling by, I chmbed a pil 
lar and looked down on the pale, smiling figure that seemed to say. What hast thou, 
Death, to do with me ? She lay m bnde’s array, and every one expected, — they 
would not have her dead, — that she would stir and rise But when at the bright day 
the eyes ne’er opened, nor did the ringing of the bells awake her ears, nor e’en the sun 
speak to the quiet heart, then all around the people sobbed, and I cried, too The 
bearers passed along, but I ran on ahead through byways to the churchyard, and 
pressed into the open space before the vault with all my force Hung open were 
the iron portals, and there within I saw the Fnar Lawrence, cleansing and ainng 
all the mouldering place, — I talk too much, — I saw her laid by Tybalt ’ 

The scene in Capulets’ monument follows the scene with the Apothecary, and the 
conversation between Fnar Lawrence and Brother Marcus The most noticeable 
change here, with the exception of the altered and shortened conclusion, is in the 
omission of the Page of Pans and Balthasar Before Juliet revives the Fnar con- 
fesses that all his cunning wisdom was in vain , that if he had opposed, instead of 
aiding the lovers, things could not have come to a worse end After Juliet has 
stabbed herself Fnar Lawrence acknowledges the folly that often attends the wisdom 
of the wise, that to attempt to do good is often more dangerous than to undertake to 
do evil Happy those whose love is pure, because both love and hatred lead but to 
the grave * 


FRANZ HORN 

Shakespeare s SckauspieU; vol i, p 223 Leipzig, 1S23 )— Let us not, on the 
other hand, lean too far to the side of the lovers, and regard them as ideals of vir- 
tue, for no one is le^ inclined to such a view than the Poet himself They are two 
noble natures, hving, blooming, npening with exuberant force, suddenly flaming & 


• In a letter to Frau von Wolzogen, Goethe speaks of his recently completed version thus •tbm 
Uiaxim which I followed, was to concentrate all that was most interesting and bring it into harmony 

tor Sh , following the bent of his genius, his time, and h» pubhc, was forced to bring together much 
that was not harmonious, to flatter the reigning taste.*— ZsJwwrwtfAfr NwMass der Frau ven 
vol i, p 437 (Cited in Lewes’s ^Ltfe of Goethe ’> 

38 
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every pulse and vein with love * Fire and powder consumed in a kiss’ — ^the thought 
runs through the whole play 

And here, again, Sh — ^the true Sh — differs entirely from the hundreds upon hun 
dreds of other poets He knows nothmg, and chooses to know nothing, of the false 
division of love into spiritual and sensual, or, rather, he knows of it only wuen he 
purposely takes notice of it, that is, when he wishes to depict affectation stnvmg 
after a misconceived Platonism, or, on the other hand, when he portrays a coarse, 
brutish, merely earthly passion Where genuine love, — unadulterated lo-ve, — ^is 
spoken of, there is none of this miserable distinction , the whole man loves, for only 
the whole man can love Juliet knows nothing of prudery or coquetry She is not 
ashamed of her love, — ^were she ashamed of it she would be less virtuous She says, 
without embarrassment and with perfect frankness ‘ If that thy bent of love be hon- 
ourable, thy purpose marriage,’ etc And as she recognizes the purity of Romeo’s 
love, be it ever so quickly (spmtual insight is always quick), she is instantly decided 

Nevertheless, considenng the ordinary relations of life, might not Juliet have been 
m error, for what could she have had but a subjective conviction of the truth of 
Romeo’s love ? and only according to this can her moral worth be appreciated Bu* 
we, outside, may certainly be permitted to compare such love to fire and gunpowder, 
and to call it a serious, nay, a dangerous thing And the world, — the hostile world, — 
with all its forces never asks permission to pronounce upon this love, but decrees 
that such a happy love shall not have long continuance It is powerless to prevent 
Its existence, — ^the dangers with which it has surrounded it have given an added 
diarm, a keener zest , but it has decided against its continuance, and its decision 
lakes effect 

Here we are met by the question, Whether two human beings may not, be their 
attachment never so pure, love too aidently ? This question Sh answers, not coldly 
and prosaically, as would, perhaps, have suited Warburton, but m true poet fashion 

Man upon earth is an imprisoned god, — ^I can say no more Only Religion and 
Love can teach him to endure this imprisonment as they reveal to him, and even 
enable him to enjoy, fettered as he is, the eternal freedom hereafter to be enjoyed 
But love mamfests itself in different ways in different natures Sometimes it is 
sunhght, sometimes moonlight Sometimes man is able, by its help, to regard his 
pnson as a graceful villa, and even, — ^if the colossal image may be permitted, — ^to 
play with his prison bars, using them as clumsy stnngs of a clumsy, giant Ijrre But 
sometimes, too. Love is like the lightmng, not only staking but setting on fire, and 
consuming both pnson and prisoner, — in illustration of which the fabled shirt of Nessus 
and the myth of the Phoemx come to our aid In Romeo we see this lightning life 
and lightning death of love, and it need not dismay us But enough of what is most 
inexhaustible of the mexhaustible, i^ indeed, the mexhaustible admits of degrees 

We ask attention to the character of old Capulet, — ^to his almost jovial coarseness, 
and to the graver coarseness of his wife, for we discover here the Poet’s purpose in 
portraying them thus He might easily have represented them as most elevated and 
dignified characters, but being what they are Juliet is eicused for acting as she does 

Another question may be asked here by the modem, or ultra modem, reader Is 
the Poet justified m allowing his heroine to be scolded and abused as she is by these 
hfe-hke but extremely coarse old Capulets ? 

Many poets would be very averse to this, for they must be sensible that their hero- 
ines are very shaky in position Therefore it is the office of most of the other cha 
racters to assure the reader that the said heroine stands upon uncommonly firm and 
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graceful feet, and that, moreover, she is excellent, amiable and immensely noble, so 
that a whole forest of laurel could hardly furnish forth crowns enough for her It 
is true the reader, for the most part, is incredulous, but if with such assurances he 
can barely put faith in the fair one’s excellence, how would it be if some character 
in the play were allowed to be-rate the heroine smartly ? No well-bred poet could 
allow It Sh IS none of these His old Capulet makes no bones of calling his poor, 
dear daughter < you green sickness camon ' you baggage * you tallow-face ’’ He 
tlireatens to have her dragged on a hurdle to St Peter’s church, and when once the 
stream of his vulganty has burst every dam of propnety, he even declares that it 
would afford him no small pleasure to flog her a little, for which unheroic act, as he 
expresses it, his < fingers itch ’ As I said before, it is most audacious m the poet to 
venture thus far without the least fear that Juliet may suffer injury m the imagination 
of the reader 

But he may well be bold , his Juhet is so permeated and envemed with beauty, 
that of all these coarse words not one cleaves to her It can even be said that they 
serve only to make her more graceful and beautiful Anel can hover over moor 
and bog, and the sunbeams play upon filth and slime, without losing one ray of then 
blight natures , even so Juliet may be heaped with coarse epithets without any harm 
to her beauty Old Capulet, by the way, seems to be a man, who, with small abili- 
ties, makes an attempt to play the fool with tolerable success 

The whole of the last scene between Pans and Romeo is one that we modems 
may hold up to Sophocles and say, < Here is something beyond thy power ’ 

Humour appears to belong most especially to northern nations, or, to speak more 
exactly, to the middle north, % e the English and the Germans Sh here gives 
genume racy humour to an Italian, and yet never forgets that Mercutio is a South 
emer It would lead us too far to compare here the humour of Mercutio with that 
pervadmg our Poet’s purely northern plays, but we would call the reader’s attention 
to one very striking difierence, which proves at once that Sh was not only a great 
genius but a profound artist He makes the death of Mercutio the lever, as it were, 
of the play, for it alone rouses Romeo from his tender, dreamy melancholy, and 
drives him to take that revenge upon Tybalt by which his own and Juliet’s fate is 
decided How wise was it then of the Poet to steep Mercutio from head to heel in 
the stream of frolic and fun, for thus his death overcomes us with a strange sensa- 
tion, half tears, half smiles, as it were, which gently prepares us for the deeper emo 
tion produced by the darker end of Romeo and Juliet 
Peter, too, deserves a moment’s notice for the sympathy which, despite his mde 
boorishness, he feels for the dead Juliet When his sorrow is too much for him he 
looks about for a soft bandage for the wounds of his soul, and finds it in music. It 
IS true that m certain pains of the spirit the wisest as well as the most simple turn to 
music for consolateou But here neither the music nor the pain amounts to much, 
for the buffoon speedily gets the upper hand, as is natural 

The dead lovers stand nobly transfigured before our eyes, and no effeminate emo- 
tion, no bitter pam, mingles with tiie^ exalted feehng by which we are possessed 
But there is no want of the grand irony of hfe, and there ought to be none Havmg 
resigned ourselves to the thought just suggested, and to the elevated feeling which 
the reconcihation above the lovers’ grave must awaken, a keen^ emotion arises and 
we ask the now umted heads of the rival houses, * Why did you not end your foolish 
stnfe earher? If you were longing for blood, why could not the blood of Tybalt 
and Mercutio content you? It inflamed you the more, and only now, when you are 
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robbed of your bouses' dearest treasures, when tbe blooming bves of Juliet, Romeo 
and Pans lie crushed at your feet, only now are you weary and wretched enough to 
be reasonable Now, desolate old men, when you have scarcely anything left to 
love, you are ready to see to it that no further loss shall be borne It needs only a 
few words from the Pnnce, and over those corpses you join hands no longer able to 
wield the sword, and you hardly know what you have been quarrelling about The 
best result of your reconciliation your servants will enjoy, for Sampson, Gregory, 
Abraham, and Balthasar will be no longer under the necessity of brawlmg on your 
account in the streets of Verona, and the disturbances caused by you vnll cease * 

As I have said, these thoughts are not to be avoided, and although the Poet has 
not clothed them m words, he yet presents them to us He sought not merely to 
dramatize a touching love story, but to portray deeper human life If we look 
carefully at this m Sh 's mirror, emotion, exultation, and irony fill us in harmonious 
accord Even the irony so sharply pronounced at the close is not overpowering, for 
the thought prevails, ‘Better late than never,* and the peace of a city is precious 
enough not to be purchased too dearly at the cost of five lives 
I confess that our admirable Goethe's arrangement of the conclusion is unintelhgi 
ble to me 

Some of the earlier critics have maintained that Sh in the tomb scene allows a 
very touching situation to escape him, for it is obvious enough that if Juliet had been 
made to awake just as Romeo took the poison, she might have had some very har- 
rowing and effective talk with him True, this is obvious enough, so obvious that 
for this very reason the true Poet scorned it 
Such a scene would not be tragic, but an offensive piece of torture, imtatmg to 
the last degree Had the Poet aimed to gpratify those readers who can never sup 
sufficiently on horrors, the proposed scene could have been got up with all the ease 
imaginable, nay, he could, of course, have had old Capulet, old Montague, the 
Pnnce and Fnar Lawrence all die at the tomb, and then had an earthquake swallow 
up the entire city , it would have cost nothmg but — ink 
Such views cannot be too severely condemned, for they have always existed, and 
are not without fnends even in our own day 

TIECK 

{*Dramaturguche Blotter^ vol i, p 256, Breslau, 1826 )-^Romeo*s temperament 
IS, on the whole, much more gloomy than Juliet's, m the garden scene his soul lights 
up, but in good fortune, as m bad, he is violent and rough This vigorous manhood 
which so easily oversteps the bounds of mildness and tenderness, harming both 
itself and others, and losing all moderation and restraint when enraged, this it is that 
in real life enkindles such mamfold passions and suffers so deeply and powerfully 
This exuberance of life, sooner or later, in one way or another, involves m ruin both 
Itself and the object of its idolatry, and this lesson Friar Lawrence constantly 
preaches to the rash youth If such an ideal love really exist, pure and unalloyed 
by selfishness, by will, or by vanity, free from all gloomy passionateness (which in 
truth only serves to reflect more brilliantly the glow of rapture) — ^if there really 
be such a holy, pure, peaceful flame that, dmue m its nature, calls forth unqualified 
veneration, nay, adoration, from all who approach it, — if such really exist, it cannot 
be a subject for poetic, least of all, for dramatic representation I am well aware 
that these latter days demand this miracle, that many poetic souls delight in pictni- 
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mg It, that many of our latest dramas are only too full of it, but assuredly Sh. 
would be sorely tned were the task set him of portraying such unqualified love 

The epic poet must deal in more earthly materials, must have more limitations, 
than the lync, although even the latter would soon let his weary wings droop in that 
empty space which so many term the Ideal, the dramatist must be still more lifelike, 
still more persuasive, still more individual Whoever, therefore, seeks in Sh for 
so-called ideal lovers will find himself deceived , he will find merely Romeo and 
Juliet, human beings with virtues and faults, developing their individuality under all 
circumstances in their own way, and true to their character, surmounting the pres- 
sure of circumstances, or succumbmg to it, but that these characters are sustained 
with such truth, such fidelity, such life, under all circumstances, — this it is that gives 
to the picture a charm so touching and ravishing that the tongue would fain dwell 
on those wondrous phases of love So little subject was such a spirit as Sh to the 
delusions and self-deceit which beset smaller men that he wrote out all these effu- 
sions from his own full heart, it may perchance be true that he represented himself 
and depicted scenes from his own past life Before Romeo finds Juliet his heart is 
brimming with tenderness and longing, this strong love demands an object, and he 
bestows all his feelings with passionate persistence upon one who does not under 
stand him, and who is not inclined to reciprocate his sentiments Whether it is that 
this Rosaline is simply beautiful but unamiable, or whether she does not yet need 
love, at any rate she waives off the wooer, and Romeo falls into idle dreaming, into 
a capricious play with his own passion, in which it is hard to decide whether or not 
he is as sincere as he would have us believe His melancholy is not devoid of 
humour, nay, he delights m wandenng to the very verge of frenzy and in confiding 
to his fnend, whom he both seeks and avoids, all his inmost feelings, at one time m 
those playful antitheses with which all the Italian love songs are full, at another 
in descnptions of his beloved one, or in references to smcide That all this is 
essential to the drama needs not to be explained Had Romeo long been in love 
with Juliet, had he been (as indeed he has been represented by some, and wished 
to be by many more) capable of qmet sorrow, of resignation to the future, of sub 
mission to fate, then his tragic death and everything that he does and suffers would 
be perfectly impossible 

The tragedy has been sometimes criticised m that its dinouenient is brought about 
by a trifling accident It is only a seeming accident, the tragic fate lies in the cha- 
racter of Juliet, and especially of Romeo Had he been calmer, more cautious, less 
familiar with the idea of suicide, he would not have been Romeo , he ought to have 
investigated the matter, taken pains to inform himself, visited the Friar, and there 
would have been no tragedy He must, Juliet must, perish, the necessity lay in 
their very natures And that the blossom of their loves so quickly withered, and 
that the whcde happiness of their lives was compressed to the short span of a sum- 
mer night, this is the elegiac wail of our mortality that accompanies all joy and all 
beauty Never before m any poem have longing, love, passion, tenderness and 
the grave, death, despair, with all the horrors of corruption, been so intimately inter- 
mingled , never before have these sentiments and emotions been brought into such 
intimate ^.ontact without counteracting and neutralizing each other, as m this single 
mo^t wondrous creation 

I need not say how great is the mistake that any re arrangement of this tragedy 
makes which permits Juliet to awake before the death of Romeo , and yet Gamck 
fell into this error, and many a spectator has applauded this barbarous mutilatiozh 
38* 21) 
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Sttcli a homble situation icatters all our previous sympathy , nay, thrusts our feelings 
to the very verge of the ndiculous and of insipidity If this situation cannot be 
tragically interpreted, sUll less can it be interpreted musically, and yet in the opera 
by Zingarelli, in this scene, is one of the best and most pathetic anas 

Sh was eminently nght m not closmg the tragedy with the death of Juliet, how 
ever much our modem impatience may demand it Not only do the affecting 
reconciliation of the two old foes and the vindication of Friar Lawrence make the 
continuation necessary, but so it must be chiefly in order that, after misfortune has 
done Its worst, the true idea of the tragedy, its glorified essence, may nse before our 
souls that up to this point have been too sorely tned and too violently affected to 
perceive the inmost meaning of the poem, or to take a painful yet clear survey of 
it Schiller, in his preface to * The Bnde of Messina,’ expresses the opinion, singu 
lar, to say the least, that Sh ’s dramas stand peculiarly in need of a Chorus, after the 
manner of a Greek tragedy, m order fully to express their meaning Here, and in 
all Sh ’s tragedies, without any such aid, there is just as much, if not more, done for 
us, and it is inconceivable how a gemus like Schiller’s could fail to see this, or so to 
penmt his prejudices to blind him 

It IS a pity that on the stage much of the Nurse’s vulgar babble, as well as Mer 
cutio’s fljnng witticisms, must be omitted We are no longer innocent enough and 
unconstrained enough to listen to these jests simply as jests, our propnety is instantly 
aroused, on such occasions, and on much milder ones, it never allows itself tt^be 
caught napping How, in more modem pieces, it applauds much worse things, and 
feels thereby much edified and strengthened, is no nddle to- those who see that in 
this respect we live in a world turned upside doi;«n In a tragedy like this, where 
love IS the theme that is treated under its mamfold aspects, the contrast of joking 
and laughter should not be forgotten Through the whole piece, as in a many 
voiced musical symphony, the voices of the young people at one time mingle in 
unison, then separate and flow onward m contrast Benvolio the sedate, Tybalt 
the fiinous, Mercutio the witty, Romeo the enthusiast, Pans the tender, refined 
youth, indeed, we may even add the tone of command of the young Pnnce, whom 
I have always thought to be quite young, and have imagined as a counterpart to the 
others 

When Juliet is found apparently dead on her marnage morning, there is a loud 
outcry of waihng and lamentation the father, the mother and the count in turn 
utter their woe , but loudest of all, in the ongmal, is the Nurse Now a days the 
latter must keep hush to avoid giving offence However affecting is the father’s 
gnef. It has not the true tragic ring, we know that Juliet will awaken, the poet, 
therefore, expresses the sorrow almost wholly in ejaculations, with a certain sym- 
metry so as not to strike too deep The mother, accordingly, is more moderate, 
and Fans recites only a few elegant phrases which need no tragic earnestness, but 
serve only to express his refinement and his noble, amiable disposition In order 
to keep the scene from being genmnely tragic^we hear the exaggerated wailing of 
the Nurse drowmng all others, she is the comic and the distur^g element and, 
as if aU this were not quite sufficient, the poet introduces the witty Peter to go 
fcoj^h a scene of dehciaus nonsense with the musicians, in order to weaken the 
previous hz^pressions on our mmds and to prepare us for the approadnng scenes, 
whidh wdl heavier force after this respite and this diversion 

mdmed to think that the jrOle of Fnar Lawrence the Poet wrote for hna 
tdf; m 1% 19 cv^ vanety of tone without its e\er rising to the height passion 
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atcness — ^golden words, part instructive, part sootlung or consolatory, at last from 
these holy lips issue the sighs and the plaints of the unhappy lovers 

In the scene where Juhet entreats his aid, Fnar Lawrence may well lose his self- 
command, and his consolations, as well as the remedy which he proposes, bear the 
traces of embarrassment and timidity His own honour, his liberty, everything was 
at stake Out of love for his young friends, and with the hope, at the same time, of 
bringing peace to the city, he had plunged into a stnfe for which he lacked both 
courage and weapons As it so often happens to sentimental schemers, he had 
not counted on any obstacles, he had taken the happy event indefimtely for granted, 
and postponed all thoughts about it Suddenly opposition occurs, the most naturfl 
in the world, and it would have been the simplest plan, as well as the most advisa- 
ble, to disclose the mamage to the parents, trusting to the effect which it would have 
upon the Father and the Prince In the presence of her temble father this simplest 
p an never occurs to Juliet, not does the anxious Fnar think of it. In place of it an 
artificial, danng, hazardous, nay, a frightful remedy is adopted The rage of a single 
man is warded off, but, by so doing, the fate of the lovers devolves upon other 
unknown powers, which can still less be computed or controlled How artificial is 
that speech which the anxious Fnar had to deliver over the apparently dead body of 
Juliet ’ Far otherwise is it m his last speech in the last act His game is lost, end- 
less misery stretches before him, a temble misfortune has befallen him, his dearest 
friends have been snatched away in the most painful manner through a mistake for 
which in part he was responsible, in fear and trembling all his strength breaks down, 
the calamity of Romeo and Juhet wiU for ever live in his deep woe and horror, and 
from out of his unspeakable sorrow and inconsolable wretchedness he rises m his 
speech to the sublime, his broken words sound unearthly, we scarcely recognize 
him, for It IS the dying song of the swan, sorrow for his darlings, and the conscious- 
ness that he brought about and survives their fate must soon wear him to the grave 

Dr HERMANN ULRICI 

{^Sh Dramatic Art} 1839 Translated by A J W M London, 1846 ) — In 
this piece love is undoubtedly regarded as the basis, centre, and leading principle 
of human life, in love human life is seized in its inmost core, it is the noblest and 
most exalted pnvilege that man enjoys, and deification of love consequently were no 
idolatry so long as it should be aj^rehended m its true divinily, for God himself is 
even love But even because it is in its nature thus eminently noble and sublime, 
does love become, so soon as it attaches itself to the finiteness of passion and desire 
and so long as it remains unpunfied from earthly dregs, a fatally destructive force, 
whose tnumphs are celebrated amid rum and death It is even because it is in its 
true essence of a celestial origin that it humes along, with demoniacal and ^resistible 
energy, all who misuse its godhke gifts, and who, plunged m the abyss of self-forgjet- 
fiilness, lavish all the riches of a heavenly endowment on the lowly sphere of their 
earthly existence It is in such a light that Romeo is presented to us at the very 
opening of the piece The faculty of loving, which pervades his whole ]>eing, and 
which IS assigned to him m so eminent a degree, instead of being refined and spint- 
ualized by jte sexual object and passion, becomes merged m passionate jrearmng and 
desire He thus becomes the slave of the very power whose master he ought to be. 

Both aie high bom, nchly gifted, and noble of nature both have earth*and 
heaven within their bosoms, but they pervert thmr loveliest and noblest^ gifts int^ 
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Sin, corruption, and evil, they mar their rare excellence by making idols of each 
other, and fanatically sacnficmg all things to their idolatiy It is no mere accident 
that Tybalt kills Mercutio and falls himself by the hand of Romeo, but the inevitable 
consequence of the reigning feud This consideration alone suggests the dramatic 
propnety of the characters of Mercutio and Tybalt, the former with the pure light- 
heartedness and cheerful contempt of life with which he holds up the mirror of irony 
before the wild earnestness of the universally reigning passion, and reflects the 
nothmgness both cf it and of all earthly thmgs, and Tybalt with the blmd, sullen 
zeal of his savage disposition — ^both are actwe representatives of that spint of party 
hate which, wherever it sprmg^ up, inevitably terminates in violence and death 
The j rudent Benvolio attempts in vain to quench the heat of stnfe , he, too, is 
necessary even to prove that it is unquenchable, while the old men, the Montague 
and Jie Capulet, the ongmal causes of the dissension, are on the scene for no other 
end than to suffer and to reap the bloody harvest which they had sown Further, it 
IS no mere chance that Romeo remams in his mistaken belief of the death of Juliet, 
or that the latter does not come to herself a few moments earlier, and before Romeo 
has dranl off the poison the innocent device of Friar Lawrence — the fruit at once 
of solitary musing and of ignorance of the world — cannot, amid the tearing torrent 
of passion, stnke root in the volcanic soi% where so many heterogeneous elements 
are crowded together in mutual collision As Romeo replies to the solaces of phil 
osophy by attempting suicide, and rejects all the counsels of reflection and delibera 
bon, the remedies suggested by calm and circumspect wisdom are unable to save him, 
all external means mu$t of necessity fail Even the sudden freak of Romeo and 
his friends to attend the festival of the Capulets — ^that first spring of the tragical 
incidents that followed so thickly — ^is divested of its seeming arbitrary character of 
hazard and capnce Profoundly does the poet remind us, by the mouth of the witty 
Mercutio, of the mystenous connection subsisting between the past and the future, 
which so often reveals itself in dreams Deterred by a vision of the night, Romeo 
yields to the instigation of his friends reluctantly, and almost involuntarily His 
* mind misgives,’ and yet he yields, impelled, as it were, by some internal necessity 
And this necessity, what else is it than the mystenous, but nevertheless certain and 
indispensable, connection between the inner and outer world — ^the secret and yet 
manifest inter-action between a man’s character and his fortunes, through which the 
most dehcate traits of his mental constitution have their correspondent anti-type m 
outward circumstance, and in obedience to which, in the presert case, that super 
natural energy of love into which Romeo’s passionate susceptibility precipitates 
him, is so promptly seconded by the external occasion? Sh , it is asserted, has 
grievously offended against the rules of dramatic art by not concluding the play 
with the death of the lovers, but appending a scene of investigation and inquiry 
which is not only superfluous, but weakens the dramatic impression But, in sober 
earnest, how dull and prosaic must that mind be that fails to discern and feel the 
sublime beauty and deep significance of the closing scene » Is the scene, in short, 
such as It is pretended? Or is it the sole end of tragedy to ruffle the nerves of the 
spectators from their ordinary torpidity ly a senes of horrors and murders? Was not 
violent death of the loveliest and noblest beings of the earth revolting to human 
sensibihty, and needed it not to be accompanied with a soothing whisper of deep 
and blissful consolation? And this sweet solace, which is essential to true tragedy, 
Qs exhibiting the denred purification of humanity, and, therefore, its veritable reality, 
Its eternal and infinite vitality, sounds forth m this closing scene with the sofl; har^ 
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mouy of % quiet, thoughtful sadness which knows no Intteraess The lovens have, 
indeed, fallen a sacnfice to their misuse and reckless squandenng of dmne en- 
dowments , whatever there was of earth and passion in their love has been pun- 
fied, atoned for, and exalted by death, it rises from the tomb pure and golden, like 
the Phoenix from its ashes, to diffuse a lasting blessing on the scene of its bnef 
earthly existence 


Dr HEINRICH THEODOR ROTSCHER 

{^Pktlosophte der Kunst^ vol iv, '‘Romeo and yuhet Analyzed^ vrUh especial refer* 
ence to the Art of Dramatic Representation ’ Berlin, 1842 )* — ^The existence of such 
a passion is accompanied from its very birth by a tragic influence, m that the only 
reverberation to the proclamation of its birfli is the harshest discord Hence the sit- 
uation of Romeo and Juliet at the very first moment of their love is tragic The 
tragic collision is only the fruit, which is developed from the germ of the relation 
into which the lovers are thrown From the very first moment, therefore, their pas 
Sion seems fanned by that poisonous breeze which is laden with the odours of the 
grave To be representatives of the bitter mappeasable hatied of the two houses is 
the Atl of the lovers , it is the tragic basis on which all the woe is founded as by a 
necessity of nature, although disgmsed as free will Thus we see the truth of the 
ancient Atk in all her destructive significance reproduced m a tragedy the most 
modem in its passion 

It was essential to the unity of the idea in this tragedy that the hate between the 
two houses should not be represented as arising from any cause that could enlist our 
sympathies Any such issue would absorb our interest, and obstruct the surrender 
of our attention to any other passion The poet cannot impart any substantial pathos 
to the hate of the two foes from which this single love has sprung, nor can he per 
mit our gaze to be riveted upon the cause of this mortal hate, if the power of romantic 
love, in Its entire development, is to be made the cardinal point of the tragedy Any 
concrete issue, as, for instance, between the Church and the State, or as between 
republican institutions and monarchical power — any such issue would at once convert 
us to partisans, and force us to desire the triumph of that party which had our sym 
pathy The denouement could not in that case end, as it now does, in the convic- 
tion of the equal guilt of both houses, who, by the loss of what was dearest to each, 
were brought to the knowledge of the wickedness of their enmity Herein lay the 
nch store of blessings which the passion of love revealed in the catastrophe of the 
lovers, it conquered that deeply rooted hate which had defied hitherto every attempt 
to eradicate it Thus has the poet preserved the unity of idea and of interest by 


* It was only after much deliberation that I decided to give any extracts at all from the «ceilcnt 
essays of Rotschkr and Strator on tha tragedy To give the whole of the essays would take at least 
a hundred pages of this volunie, and to give detached passages here and there se^ns a cruel mutilation 
of such finished productions But as Heine says that Sh. m the smallest atom of the visible world could 
at oncu discern its relations to the xmiverse, it may happen that Shakespearian students, from these few 
ipecm-en bncks which I offer, may form some idea of the massiveness and beauty of the structures from 
which they are taken I am the more anxious to give some extracts from this particular essay of 
Rotschbr’s because it affords an excellent instance of the German school of Symbolism— a sidiool that 
bas interpreted symbolically the whole Grerfc Drama and the tliad. It may not be amiss to remind 
the reader that the idea, embedded m some of the learned German’s sentences, is not unlike <honnie 
Sir Hugh,’ in the Scotch ballad, who complains of his coffin that the * lead is wondrous heavy,’ and th* 
well IS wondrous deep.’ £d 
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infusing no political or religious dement into the hatred between the Capulets and 
the Montagues, and only thus was it possible to give a tragedy of love in unalloyed 
punty 

So long as Count Pans acknowledges in old Capulet’s permission the sole justifies 
tion of his betrothal he outrages the domain of free subjectivity, which alone is the 
source of all harmony and poesy Against this right, founded upon the authonty 
of parents, the disregarded subjectivity of free choice nghtfully opposes itself This 
nght, which recognizes m the will of the parent a sufficient authonty for a manage 
de convinance, must be abrogated by the higher law of free choice — ^that is, must be 
shown to be subordinate thereto The conflict between the two can result onlv in a 
victory for the latter It is, therefore, with an insight as prophetic as it is profound 
that Count Pans is made to fall by Romeo's hand The genuine passion of Love 
unveils the emptiness and falsehood of a sham passion which does not spnng from a 
complete surrender of the personality But even in its downfall the latter receives a 
certain degree of consecration in so far as it comes m contact with the genuine poetic 
passion of love, and is in death reconciled with it The victoiy of Romeo, therefore, 
Dver Pans is the victoiy of the true poesy of Love over the merely prosaic penchant 
that has no absolute nght of existence, it is the tnumph of genuine passion over super- 
ficial passion, which is, as it were, only veneered with a mere semblance of subjective- 
ness But the matter of-fact standpoint can be conquered by the poetic only when there 
IS m it some emotion common to both, some one point in which it is open to the latter 
If there were no correlation between the two there could be no victory for poesy And 
It thus appears m this tragedy Count Pans is overcome by Romeo at the very moment 
when he displays the highest degree to which he can bnng the intensity of his emotion 
The news that the fairest flower of Verona's field has withered away in death, for a 
moment transports him out of himself, he goes to the tomb to pay his last homage 
to the departed And it is at this very moment, the highest of which his prosaic pen- 
chant IS capable, that the contrast of genuine passion, which has also undergone the 
same expenence, and has also reached its highest intensity, must be made most glar- 
ing On the one hand, Pans strews flowers on the bndal-bed of her whom in life 
he honoured , on the other stands Romeo, who has devoted himself to death, who 
has resolved to sacnfice to his love his whole existence, who has, therefore, already 
tnumphed over death The offering of Pans seems but frosty and faint hearted, 
more like a mere show of feeling, while in Romeo is revealed the fearful earnestness 
of a character that has already nsen above its earthly being in the intensity of its 
passion In such a conflict the nght of true passion, that has staked life, must con 
quer the counterfeit passion, that can utter but frosty words In comparison with 
Romeo, Pans has no nghts Therefore, at the tomb Pans receives his death wound, 
and yields to the absolute nght of true passion Words must give way to deeds , 
he alone can be the judge who, about to sacnfice himself for the Idea, has already 
executed on himself the commands of the spirit Therefore, Romeo is the sole legiti- 
mate executioner of the judgement on Pans. 

G G GERVINUS 

(*.S 3 L ComnentaneSy Vol i, p 285, 1850 Translated by F E Bunnett London, 
fSfis )*--Th^arftm Romeo and Juliet three passages of an essentially lync nature 


* I caxiBcA refbm from expressmg mf regret that 1 have not aeen Gemnus m the ongmaL Bn. 
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Romeo^s declaration of love at the ball, Juliet’s soliloquy at the beginning of the 
bndal night, and the parting of the two on the morning following this night In all 
these passages Sh has followed fixed lync forms of poetry, corresponding to the 
existing circumstances, and well filled with the usual images and ideas of the 
respective styles The three species we allude to, are the sonnet, the epithalamium, 
or nuptial poem, and the dawn song ( Tagehed) 

Romeo’s declaration of love to Juhet at the ball is certainly not confined within 
the usual limits of a sonnet, yet m structure, line, and treatment it agrees with this 
fonn, or is derived from it 

Juliet’s soliloquy before the bndal mght (III, ii) (and this Halpin has pointed out 
m the writings of the Shakespeare society m his usual intellectual manner) calls to 
mind the epithalamium, the nuptial poem of the age Sh draws over it the veil of 
chastity, which never with him is wanting when required 

The Poet’s model in this scene (III, ii) is a kind of dialogue poem, which took 
Its nse at the time of the Mmnesmgers, — ^the dawn song In England there were 
also these dawn songs , the song to which, in Romeo and Juliet itself, allusion is 
made, and which is pnnted in the first volume of the papers of the Shakespeare 
society, is expressive of such a condition The uniform purport of these songs is, 
that two lovers, who visit each other by night for secret conference, appoint a 
watcher, who wakes them at dawn of day, when, unwilling to separate, they dispute 
between themselves, or with the watchman, whether the light proceeds from the sun 
or moon, the waking song from the nightingale or the lark, in harmony with this, is 
the purport also of this dialogue, which, indeed, far surpasses every other dawn-song 
in poetic charm and ment 

Thus, then, this tragedy, which in the sustaining of its action has always been 
considered as the representative of all love-poetry, has in these passages formally 
admitted three principal styles, which may represent the erotic lync As it has pro- 
foundly appropnated to itself all that is most true and deep in the innermost nature 
of love, so the poet has imbued himself with those external forms also, which the 
human mind had created long before in this domain of poetry 

By Fnar Lawrence, who, as it were, represents the part of the chorus in this 
tragedy, the leading idea of the piece is expressed in all fulness, an idea that runs 
throughout the whole, that excess m any enjoyment however pure m itself, trans- 
forms Its sweet into bitterness, that devotion to any single feeling, however noble, 
bespeaks its ascendency, that this ascendency moves the man and woman out of 
their natural spheres, that love can only be a companion to life, and cannot fiilly fiUd 
out the life and business of the man especially , that in the full power of its first 
rising, it IS a paroxysm of happiness, which, according to its nature, cannot contmuc 
in equal strength, that, as the poet says in an image, it is a flower that 

*Beuig smelt;, with that part cheers each part * 

Being tasted, slays aU senses wth the heart.’ 

These ideas axe placed by the poet in the lips of the wise Lawrence m almost a 
moralizing manner, with gradually increasing emphasis, as if he would provide most 
circumspectly that no doubt should remain of his meamng He utters thjem m lus 
first soliloquy, under the simile of the v^etable world with which he is occupied, 
m a manner merely znstructwe, and as if without aj^icabon, he expresses them 
ttfomtngly when he umtes the lovers, at the moment when he assists them, and 
finally he repeat^ them reprovingly to Romeo in his cell, when he sees the hittf ‘ 
undoing himself and his own work, and he predicts what the end will be 
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Aveise to the family feuds, Romeo is early isolated and alienated from his own 
house Oppressed by society repugnant to him, the overflowing feeling is compressed 
within a bosom which finds no one m whom it may confide Of refined mind, and 
of still more refined feelings, he repels relatives and fnends who seek him, and n. 
himself repulsed by a beloved one, for whom he entertains rather an ideal and imagi 
nary afifection Reserved, disdainful of advice, melancholy, laconic, vague, and sub 
tile m his scanty words, he shuns the hght, he is an interpreter of dreams, a forebod 
ing disposition, a nature full of fatality His parents stand aloof from him in a 
certain background of insignificance , with his nearest relatives and fnends he has 
no heartfelt association The peaceful, self sufficient Benvolio, presuming upon a 
fancied influence over Romeo, is too far beneath him , Mercutio’s is a nature too 
remote from his own He and Tybalt, on the opposite side, are the two real pro- 
moters, the irreconcilable nurturers of the hostile spint between the two houses 
Tybalt appears as a brawler by profession, diffenng m his dark animosity and out- 
ward elegance from the merry and cynical Mercutio, who calls him a ‘fashion 
monger ’ Mercutio, a perfect contrast to Romeo, is a man without culture, coarse 
and rude, ugly, a scornful ridiculer of all sensibility and love, of all dreams and pie 
sentiments, one who loves to hear himself talk, and m the eyes of his noble friend 
* will speak more in a minute than he will stand to m a month a man gifted with 
such a habit of wit, and such a humourous perception of all things, that, even in the 
consciousness of his death wound and in the bitterness of anger against the author 
and manner of the blow, he loses not the expression of his humour According to 
that descnption of himself, which he draws in an ironical attack against the good 
Benvoho, he is a quarrel seeking brawler, a spint of minute contradiction, too full of 
confidence in his powers of strength, and as such he proves himself in his meeting with 
Tybalt Our Romanticists, according to their fashion, blindly m love with the merry 
fellow, have started the opinion that Sh despatched Mercutio because he blocked up 
the way for his principal character This opimon rivals in absurdity that which 
Goethe, m his incomprehensible travesty, has done with this character 
Now to that insignificant Benvolio and to this coarse Mercutio, who degrades the 
object of his idolatrous love with foul dension, Romeo feels himself not disposed to 
impart the silent joys and sorrows of his heart, and this constrained reserve works 
fatally upon his nature and upon his destiny 
The Juliet who is to replace Rosaline, the heiress of the hostile house, lives, 
unknown to him, in like sorrowful circumstances, though m womanly manner more 
careless of them A tender being, small, of delicate frame, a bark not formed for 
severe shocks and storms, she lives in a domestic intercourse, which unknown must 
be inwardly more repulsive to her, than the casual intercourse with his friends can 
be to Romeo As Romeo, when elevated by happiness, and not depressed by his 
sickly feelmgs, appears clever and acute enough, in showing himself equal or supe- 
rior in quick repartee even to Mercutio, Juliet also is of similar intellectual ability, 
an Itahan girl, full of cunning self command, of quiet, steady behaviour, equally 
clever at evasion and dissimulation She has inherited something of determination 
from her father, by quick and witty replies she evades Count Paris, not without 
reason she is called by her father in his anger, ‘ a chop-logic ’ How can she, in 
wjiose mind is so much enotion, whose heart is so tender, and in whose nature we 
see an originally cheerful disposition, — ^how can she find pleasure m her paternal 
home, a home at once dull, joyless, and quanelsome ? Old Capulet (a masterly 
design of the poet) is a man of unequal temper, like all passionate natures, quite 
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calculated to explain the alternate outbursts and pauses, m the discord between the 
houses Now in his zeal he forgets his crutch, that he may wield the old sword in 
his aged hands, and now in merrier mood he takes part against his quarrelsome 
nephew with the enemy of his house, who trustfully attends his ball On one occa 
sion he thinks his daughter too young to marry, and two days afterwards she appears 
to him npe to be a bride , at first, with respect to the suitor Pans, hke a good father, 
he leaves the fate of his daughter entirely to her own free choice, then, m the out- 
burst of his passion, he compels her to a hated marriage, and threatens her, in a 
brutal manner, with blows and expulsion Outward refinement of manner was not 
to be learned from the man who speaks to the ladies of his ball like a sailor, no 
more than inward morality from him who had once been a ' mouse hunter’ [szc], and 
had to complain of the jealousy of his wife The Lady Capulet is at once a heartless 
and unimportant woman, who asks advice of her nurse, who, in her daughter’s 
extremest suffering, coldly leaves her, and entertains the thought of poisoning Romeo 
The Nurse — ^Angelica — designed already in her entire character in Brooke’s narra 
tive, is then the real mistress of the house , she manages the mother, she assists the 
daughter, and fears not to cross the old man in his most violent anger, she is a 
talker with little modesty, whose society could not aid in making Juliet a Diana, an 
instructress without propriety, a confidante with no enduring fidelity, from whom 
Juliet at length separates with a sudden rejection To this society is added a con 
ventional wooing of Count Pans, which, for the first time, obliges the innocent child 
to read her heart Hitherto she had, at the most, experienced a sisterly inclination 
for her cousin Tybalt, as the least intolerable of the many unamiable beings who 
formed her society But how little filial feeling united the daughter to the family is 
glaringly exhibited in that passage, m which, even before she has expenenced the 
worst treatment from her parents, the striking expression escapes her on the death 
of Tybalt, that, if it had been her parent’s death, she would have mourned them only 
with ‘ modem lamentation ’ 

Wlien her mother announces to her that the day for her marriage to Pans is fixed, 
Juliet IS, for the moment, earned out of her womanly sphere Just elevated by the 
happiness of Romeo’s society, she has lost the delicate line of propnety within which 
her being moved Even when her mother speaks of her design of causing Romeo 
to be poisoned, she plays with too great wantonness with her words when she should, 
rather, have been full of care, and when her mother then announces to her the un- 
asked for husband, she has lost her former craftiness, with a mild request or w ith a 
clever pretext to delay the mamage , she is scornful towards her mother, straight- 
forward and open to her father, whose caprice and passion she provokes, and subse 
quently she trifles with confession and sacred things m a manner not altogether 
wc^nanly 

Dr EDUARD VEHSE 

ah Protestant^ Pohttker, Ps^choh^ und Dtchter^ vol i, p 2S5 Hamburg, 
^ — ^This deadly feud between the Capulets and Montagjues is the black soil from 
which the dazzling lily of Romeo’s and Juliet’s love blooms forth, a love whose loy- 
alty in death is depicted with all the ravishing power of poetry This love gleams 
athwart the dark thunderclouds of hate, like the lovely dawn of mormng that coyly 
sends abroad its rosy beams, amid the horrors of yawning graves freshly dug by the 
wild fight of factions it stands, hke a bower of roses wreathed all around with bloom- 
ing buds near dark, gruesome chasms. The conclusion is the touching reconciliatioji 

39 
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of the two families over tlie lifeless remains of their children Romeo and Jiiliet are 
noble types of the consummated love of two natures exquisitely adapted to each other, 
wherein we note the charm that each feels in the consciousness of being perfectly 
understood by the other m all the deepest emotions of the heart The germ of their 
destruction lay not alone m antagonism to the traditions of their families, but mainly 
in the deadly rupture in the community of Verona, whereby, from their very birth, they 
were doomed to death Theu death was the result of that hatred, which, from time 
immemonal, had excited their families to inextinguishable hostility, and which was, 
for the first time buned in their grave 

F KREYSZIG 

Vorlesungm uber Sh ,* vol ii, p i86 Berhn, 1859 ) — ^We have here one ot 
those inexhaustible subjects, which, losing themselves in the night of time, wander 
mg from nation to nation, preserve their charm under every vanety of art and of 
language , sacred, endunng symbols of the simplest, and, on this account, of the 
mightiest, combinations of human will, feeling, and power But in passing from the 
joyous summer domain of Southern Italy into the rude, sober, and grander Teutonic 
world this stream of intoxicating poesy broadens into a mighty and roaring torrent, 
with dangerous quicksands and mysterious depths, but also with a greater richness 
of the refreshing element The Romanticists, and a majority of the non critical pub- 
lic, praise Romeo and Juliet especially for the southern air that breathes through the 
poem It is the glow of feeling and the lovely splendor of the poetic diction that 
chiefly determine for them the worth of the piece Schlegel gives us this judge 
ment m a celebrated passage in his Dramatic Lectures And Chasles expresses 
the same opinion m his picturesque, truly French, manner [See p 432 Ed] 
Whose heart does not adopt as its own this warm, eloquent, tender praise? It 
expresses faithfully and vividly the first overpowenng impression which the won- 
drous wealth of this drama makes upon the soul But it is far from doing justice *0 
the dignity of Sh ’s tragedy It does not penetrate through the glittering costume 
to the heart of this work of art Sh does not content himself with painting Love 
in its raptures and its agonies — ^he draws aside the veil from its mysterious connection 
with the moral forces of life, he lays bare the most hidden fibres by which it pierces 
the very marrow of character, he is not only the painter of the great passion, he 
is at the same time its physiologst, and he would be its physician were there any 
antidote to death Let me try to justify this judgement 
One IS struck at once with the care with which Sh m this piece treats all the sub 
ordinate characters, as well as with the unusually large space given to the humour- 
ous scenes He evidently takes pain to keep always before us the place where the 
fa^e of the lovers is unfolded and consummated We are not allowed in the moon 
Lght of the magic mght of feeling to forget the clear light of day and of fact Romeo 
and Juliet are presented to us, not as the abstract lovers of the troubadours’ songs or 
of love stones, but as distinct persons involved in concrete relations of all kinds 
We shall do well, therefore, to consider these relations before we yield our judge 
ments to the stormy sea of poetic raptures and tragical passions Thus much is clear 
at fot viz , that these relations are far from corresponding to the conditions 

of a wdl-ordered state of society We have before us a piece of true mediaeval, 
Ifahan life, as Sh. and the learned of his time knew it through the Italian novelists, 
IS Goethe has made it known by his translation of Benvenuto CeUtm Much life 
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and no order, high intellectual cultiration, together with moral degeneracy and 
uncontrollable passion, all the blossoms of a refined culture side by side with a high 
degree of moral rudeness Bloody street fights alternate, in the loves of the cavaliers, 
with brilliant festivals, m the boudoirs of ladies coarse jests of nurses are made to 
play a part with Petrarch’s sonnets, and the phial of poison has its place among the 
mysteries of the toilette In the bnlliant array of the highest taste and art, passion 
almost loses the consciousness of its antagonism to the necessary and natural order 
of life The drama transports us to Verona, where all the lights and shadows of 
such a state of things meet in the greatest abundance 

We make the acquaintance of Romeo at the critical period of that not dangerous 
sickness to which youth is hable It is that * love lying in the eyes’ of early and just 
blossoming manhood, that humoursome, whimsical ‘ love m idleness,’ that first, be 
wildered, stammering interview of the heart with the scarcely-awakened nature 
Strangely enough, objections have been made to this 'superfluous complication,’ as if, 
down to this day, every Romeo had not to sigh for some full blown Junonian Rosa- 
line, nay, for half a dozen Rosalines, more or less, before his eyes open upon his 
Juliet 

[‘ Romeo, I come I this do I dnnk to thee ’ J The question anses Whence is 
derived this victorious, heroic strength in the tender, weak woman, while the man is 
borne hither and thither in the delinum of fear and hope, like a reed in the storm ? 
Whence these Goethe-like creations the womanish man, and the woman as bold 
and determined as she is sensitive, in the world of Sh ? 

The answer is simple In this tragedy Sh makes his one only, but brilliant and 
decisive, excursion into the domain wherein the poet of Werther and Charlotte, of 
Tasso and Leonora, Edward and Ottilia, reigns as bom lord and master I mean 
the narrow, but all the more blooming and fragrant, domain of purely human and 
individual feelings, and especially the mystenes of the most powerful of all purely 
subjective passions, the passion m itself. Love To woman this domain is her 
native home, while the healthily developed man enters it, so to speak, only as a 
guest, to wipe away the sweat of the battle field, to renew his strength in that home 
of his heart also, for the stem but salutary conflicts of manhood Woe to him if 
the place of rest unfits him for the battle I The woman who gives up her whole 
being to Love nses above the weakness of her sex to the dignity and heroism of a 
purely human ideahty, the man to whom Love becomes the one aim of hfe, swal 
lowing up all else, resigns himself with riven sails and without helm to the storm 
Fallen away from the fundamental law of his being, he presents the unhandsome 
appearance of all that is discordant and contradictory, and the more nchly he is 
endowed, the greater his original strength, only the more surely does he succumb, 
not to fate, but to the Nemesis of the natural law which he has violated, Slu, soar- 
ing upon his eagle wing over aU the heights and depths of human nature, has by no 
m^ans overlooked those romantic abysses of the great passion He has fathomed 
them, he has unveiled their loveliest and their most fearful mystenes, as few have 
done since And it is a weighty testimony to the massive healthiness of his character 
that among the heroes of his plays Romeo alone falls a victim to love, while all the 
other Ifnights of Love grace the festal array of Sh ’s comedies 

The vision which the dosing scene reveals to us, beyond the horrors of death, 
through the glooming peace of the morning as it breaks over the graves of the 
lovers, of the wholesome yet dearly-purchased fnut of so much suffermg (I refer to 
the reconciliation of the two famihes)--that vision dissipates with a solemn and mas 
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culme harmony all the discord of passionate lament Not with the incon&olablt 
gnef of a happiness irrecoverably lost, but with a sight of the senous, saving, and 
hannomzmg event, ends this celebrated love tragedy of the most glowing and most 
tender, but also of the soundest and most manly, of poets 

Dr THEODOR STRATER 

i*Dte Komposition von Sk ’r Romeo and 104 pp 8vo, Bonn, 1861 ) — ^What 

now was the first thing that the dramatic poet had to do ? Evidently it was the 
grouping of the several parts of the story, as well as of the actors therein, according 
to the importance of each to the progress of the mam action thus a background 
and a foreground are provided for the whole picture, of course with certain transi- 
tions and interpositions 

All this usually appears very plainly in the first sketch of a poetical work of this 
kind. It is a pity that we so rarely have these first outlines or plans of the whole 
We now have here, as a background in harmony wnth the idea of the whole, the 
hostile relations of the families of the Montagues and Capulets in the beautiful city 
of Verona Thence appear, as secondary personages, the worthy Pnnce Escalus and 
his military suite, the two heads of the families at feud, and their consorts as well as 
their immediate servants, Abraham and Balthasar on the Montague side (Romeo’s), 
and Sampson, Gregory, and Peter on the side of the Capulets Male and female 
relations and acquaintances of the two families, citizens of Verona, watchmen, musi- 
cians, and similar secondary figures come naturally in, in order to present manifold mot- 
ley scenes m the life of a great city It was given to Sh first to understand how to 
educe all this from the theme itself Upon this background the * mournfully lovely 
history’ of Romeo Montague and Juliet Capulet passes before us The foreground 
of the whole is filled with several chief incidents of their love — Romeo’s first 
wooing at the ball, their mutual confessions of love in the garden, their mamagc, 
their heroic struggle against the hostile relations of their families, the bliss and the 
woe of their parting, and finally the reunion of the lovers in death It is most 
wonderfiil in what a masterly way Sh has used all the artistic matenal at his dis- 
posal in the treatment of these prominent scenes Let us look at the work more 
closely The two lovers, of course, are the chief characters, with them certain 
persons are so connected as subordinate characters that they appear as chief persons 
of secondary rank, not so important as Romeo and Juliet themselves, but coming 
very prommently forward from the background And here it is that a fine trait of 
the poet appears, that he places at the side of Romeo as the man two friends, the 
good Benvolio and the humounst Mercutio, but at the side of Juliet her family^ 
father, and mother, and cousins, and that precious prattler, the droll Nurse Accord- 
ingly, old Capulet and Lady Capulet are far more conspicuous than old Montague, 
Romeo’s fether, and Lady Monts^e, his mother Among Juhet’s relatives her 
cousin Tybalt appears most prominently m the foreground as the fiercest bully of 
them all, as the hate of the two houses personified This ‘ butcher of the silk but- 
ton,’ as Mercutio calls him, is the character through whom the tragical catastrophe 
IS brought about 

But among these subordinate characters Friar Lawrence (together with his less 
important piessenger) occupies quite a peculiar position It is noteworthy that such 
a good natured, ready to-help Franciscan Fnar is a standing figure m the Italian 
novels, and is intimately associated with Italian life But Sh has idealized the 
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charactei In his hands the kind Italian monk becomes a large-minded ecclesiastic, 
a wise natural philosopher, a shrewd politician, who, m the full freedom of an 
enlightened mind, stands high above the turmoil of the passions and gives his help 
to the worthiest aims This character has evidently been apprehended by the 
Romanticists in a very one sided way, and this is probably the reason why Schlegel 
makes the Friar, in III, 11 express himself in stiS* Alexandrines In the Rtighsh 
there are no Alexandrines, but five foot iambics as usual SchlegePs translation 
has, moreover, in many places a very different tone from that of the original, mostly, 
indeed, more directly suited to the German mind, but sometimes at the cost of the 
powerful originality of the Foet For example, Mercutio’s cynicism 

Among all these closely connected persons. Count Parts stands somewhat isolated 
He is the husband elect of Juliet in a manage de convknance, graceful, refined, 
highly esteemed, but without the fascinatmg power of a genuine passion Accord- 
ingly, the contrast he presents to the enthusiasm of Romeo heightens the beauty of 
true love in comparison with the repulsiveness of a mamage forced upon a bnde by 
conventional laws (I^ 29-31 ) 

The genuine and the true in works of art, thoroughly understood, is the unfolding 
of single beauties from the central idea of the whole 

We have taken a considerable step towards such a tliorough understanding when 
we have separated into groups the persons of the drama, as the instruments, charac 
tenstically different, in the carrying out of the action, and have brought out their 
importance, greater or less, to the whole progress of the drama As we see now how 
this onward movement of the action is shaped by Sh *s hand into separate acts and 
scenes, we are, at the same time, able, by means of this survey of the whole, to set 
forth the particular and more considerable deviations which the Poet has made from 
the onginal stones, — ^how, according to his first-conceived idea, he has in one place 
rejected the ‘ too much,’ and, in another, has, out of the overflowing fulness of his 
poetic gift, enlarged the ' too little,’ — ^how his genius was, at the same time, a ‘ cnt- 
ical measure,’ and a * creative power,’ — ^how he gave light and order to the whole 
by his analysis of its several parts — how, to place Romeo in a higher light in relation 
to his friends and Count Pans, and Juliet to her family and surroundings, he has 
allusively introduced contrasts more or less sharp, and also how he has distinguished 
the Montagues and Capulets, each among themselves, and agam as families from 
each other All this is earned out, to the finest vanations of one character from all 
the rest, to the shghtest difference in the tone of the voice of one from that of all 
the others, and nothing equals the enjoyment when we are able to trace the active 
power moving carefully, yet playfully, and at will, through all the particulars of the 
piece to the progress of the whole, and we hear the measured, and yet nchly flexible, 
rhythm of the entire work, soundmg like a many-voiced harmony.. There are, in 
this view, many more treasures yet to be gathered from Sh , of the nches of which 
few have an idea Sh is, in truth, as VisefiER calls hum, * a yet unksunm master 
of lompostium'^ (Pp 34» 35 ) 

From the very first words of Benvolio we learn that the hottest summer air is brood 
ing over the streets of Verona, the sirocco of Italy, which is so maddemng m its 
influence upon men ‘ For now these hot days is the mad blood stirring,’ — with 
this one word the Poet spreads hving nature under the feet of the quarrelling cava- 
liers, gives to the murder, as it follows blow upon blow, its reason, and to the whole 
picture coloring and tone It is in such realizations of actual nature, as the ground 
work for the play of human fates, that Sh is a master beyond all o&ers Always 
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/uid everywhere he can, with a single touch— with a word — ^bring before us the whole 
scenery, and give the ground tone of the tragedy connected therewith Recall the 
Northern winter night at the beginning of Hamlet, — ^the barren Scottish heath, 
with its ghastly apparitions, in Macbeth, — and the storm in King Lear » This is the 
poetry of actual, living nature as it supports and accompanies human life, sounding 
m accord with the tones of human sorrow and human joy (p 63 ) 

Here, at the close of the Third Act, I wish to call attention to the fearful impres 
Sion which every great tragedy must afford of the ever-increasmg isolation of the 
hero or herome as they draw nearer and nearer to the catastrophe of their impend- 
ing fate There is something injSmtely tragic in the thought of the solitude towards 
which human destmy is tending, and to which it must soon yield, — ^it is like an 
eternal, mexoiable separation from home In tragedies where the motive passion is 
the vigour and ambition of a really bad man, this aesthetic effect becomes almost 
ghastly Recall Macbeth, — ^thmk of Richard the Third^s last monologue on the night 
before the decisive battle Here, in our drama, this tragic tone is softened, yet, 
even here, it is no small thing for a noble, womanly nature to be thus deserted by 
the whole circle of her kindred, and thrust back upon herself, but every herome 
must thus work out her own fate alone, just as every human being, at the last, must 
confront death all alone (p 75 ) 

And now, havmg followed the course of tne tragedy m its individual parts, let Uo, 
in conclusion, give one more glance at the rhythm of the whole We have already 
marked how the Poet, in the First Act, stnkes the key note of the tragedy, next single, 
detached voices fall on the ear, uniting, at the close of the Act, in a joyous finak^ 
with a wondrous duett between the two principal voices The most profound, 
artistic feeling is manifest in the largely varied repetition of this identical rhythm in 
the prmcipal portions of the several Acts, for the relation sustained by the pnncipal 
voices, and their charming anas, to the fundamental harmony is the soul of tlie whole 
drama, and the alternate prominence of these voices and their reunion with that 
harmony in ever increasing and menacing contrasts, until the moment of their final 
resolution, hes at the foundation of its construction Twice this reunion of contrast 
mg themes take place first at the beginning of the Third Act — ^indeed, all the Third 
Act, as the centre of the whole, seems powerfully agitated by this antithesis, — and then 
at the close of the drama, where the two pnncipal voices, exhaling in death, still have 
force enough to resolve all the dissonant voices in the fundamental harmony and 
absorb them into their own melodious accord Thus the sigmficance of the middle 
and the end — the Third and the Fifth Acts of the drama — ^is clearly shown 
Betweenwhiles, the two chief voices pursue their appointed way, now united, now 
apart and accompanied by other voices, then meeting in perfect accord amid the 
threatemng clash of war notes — ^a contrast wondrous m its effect I — until at last the 
final parting, heralded by sad presentiments, isolates each and sends it lonely to its 
death 

Thus the entire Second Act is a beautiful vanation upon the Sonnet m the First Act, 
■mth^a. flond accompaniment of subordinate voices alr^dy evoked from the funda- 
mental harmony At the Poet’s bidding, Romeo, m one melodious chord, first 
8tn^ the k^ note of the Act , with frolic leaps the voices of his friends mtermm 
gref,huttheir weaker melodies are overborne and forgotten as the first notes of the 
vdicejof love^aiibeagaan, and. there follows the wondrous music of two high stamg 
nadires hll the sw&et tones of the fervmit desire, the exalted self renunmatioii, 
fte perfect hhss of true love. But a fresh contrast is presented to diese sun iBummed 
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heights of passion amid the rush and glow of affections all aflame is heard the 
grave voice of aged wisdom in sacred tones of reflection, monition, and warning, 
yet the exalted force of the noblest of the passions is mightier than all else , tt sweep 
even this voice^ though faltennglyy away with it in a sustaining accompaniment Now 
every obstacle seems overcome, and the bliss of love, in spite of its perilous founda 
tion, assured This deltmon instantly lets loose an all but unbridled mirth , there 
are wild bounds of delight in which the pnncipal voice almost outbids its fellows, 
and the bold frolic of victonous, happy love is only gradually subdued to the solemn 
chords of the ntes of the Church Then follows pain, as if poor human hearts 
attained their highest bliss only that the contrast of their appointed destiny might 
sting the more sharply Twice in the Third Act, for each of the pnncipal voices, we 
have the startling efiect of sharpest contrast with the fundamental harmony In 
such vanous rhythm, such full chords, does our great Poet utter his mighty melodies I 
And in how masterly a way are these contrasts interwoven alternately ’ First, Romeo, 
with a heart rending cry at his deed of death, attests the whole force of the contrast 
between the bliss of his love and the fearful meaning of the bass voices that now 
break forth around him , then the second pnncipal voice, Juliet, all unconscious of 
what has happened, bursts out into exquisite melody, breathing the fervent poetry 
of her pure yearning for her lover-husband Then comes the effect of this contrast 
upon the second voice, and its further effect upon the pnncipal voice, both tremen 
dous outbreaks of struggling, suffering heroism, then the last happy meeting of the 
lovers and their painful separation amidst all these horrors — ^this is a momentary 
solution of contrasts — until at last the second of the pnncipal voices meets, for the 
second time, the full antagonistic effect of the bass voices in crescendo, and, strug- 
gling with the now overwhelming force of the enemy, attains infinite grandeur and 
IS borne aloft to the most elevated utterances of death defying heroism This is 
dramatic poetry I This is composition! This is art^ Profoundly harrowing, and 
at the same time infinitely touching, is Juliet’s ory when, bereft of her lover, she 
pours out all the woe ©f her young hfe in the Friar’s cell, bewailing, beyond all else, 
that she must tread her dark path alone and yet what energy of love is shown m 
the resolve with which she seizes the last resource left to her despair, and, defying 
the terrors of her excited imagination, descends, living and lonely, into the fearfid 
tomb t In these agonized utterances of the second voice we hear all the tremors of 
death. The accompanymg voices cannot follow hither, all hght, frolic notes have 
long since died away, and the rest pursue their own path as if nothing had hap- 
pened, from the most prominent bass voices solemn tones, as of victory, are heard, 
but they soon blend m the universal wail Once mcMre a jesting accompaniment is 
introduced, as If sfrll to preserve the hope of a happy ending 
Then begins the last part of frns magnificent syinpheny, wherem the first voice is 
dominant, as the second voice has been in the previous part First come happy 
notes of hope — of expectant desire, suddenly a shock, as of lightmng from un- 
clouded skies, falls upon the hero, and he thunders forth from his mighty soul a defi- 
ance to the stars The wealth of mdody in this voice seems crushed and buned in 
the gloom of the fundamental harmony, yet its exuberant richness, its loffy^ flight 
and noble vigour are not all forgot once more the desperate capnce of a strong 
heroic soul stirs its mighty pinions, and m a strange variation sports wantonly with 
the petty penury of a despised life , ar d ttien, for the last time, memory revels m the 
beauty, so quickly fled, of life, youth, and love , but from the^ tones the tremors 
death are wafted towards us, and we shudder at the death notes of love. 'The 
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partmg melody follows — the last quiver of the breaking heart, the second voice 
a ©used once more, reveals m a cry of agony, m unison, its impenshable harmony 
with the chief voice Then, one after another, the subordinate voices emerge , harsh 
dissonances, notes of terror, of amazement, of horror, all unite m a crescendo of 
effect, and, borne aloft from this tumult of despair, come the first solemn chords of 
doom admomshmg the soul, until the softly-echoing death lay of faithful love resolves 
all hostile bass voices, one by one, from their g‘‘oomy depths, melting them in touch- 
ing harmony mto a peaceful melody of final reconciliation And as we hearken we 
seem to see the lofty portals of the world’s fate unclose, and to hear transfigured 
forms of beatified spirits chanting the eternal song of destiny 
Such IS the poetry of Shakespeare ^ 

H T ROTSCHER 

Kunst der dramatischen Darstellung^ p 332, Leipzig, 1864 ) — ^When death 
IS the result of an heroic resolve it is especially incumbent on the actor to show us 
this victory of the spirit by which the mortal being with all that belongs to it is 
renounced as utterly worthless In order to render this triumph of the will com 
plete, death itself must seem to be the merest by play But the strength, the trans 
cendent force, of such a resolution, by which a man, for the sake of an idea, breaks 
with his whole earthly existence, should be seen unfolding nght before our eyes 
Such is the high task of the artist actor When once we appreciate the purpose of 
the soul, and fathom the depths of passion out of which the man rises to this supreme 
determination, the mere act of dying becomes only a natural consequence, the repre 
sentation of which offers no special difficulty The illusion lies in the truth with 
which the actor makes us see the inner necessity of this last decision As an in- 
stance, above all others, in point, we adduce Romeo, who, with the firmest will and 
the most indomitable resolution, takes before us this last step Before its consum- 
mation his whole soul flames up once more m wild ecstasy and agony at the sight 
of his beloved still beautiful m death The fulness of poesy with which the o’er- 
charged heart bursts forth can have its source only m a super earthly exaltation of 
the spmtual nature We are fam to see in it the premonition of an end resulting 
from the omnipotence of a passion, which, no longer having room for any other inter- 
est, flings life away when the treasure is tom from it, for the sake of whicl\ it were 
alone worth while to live 

What a world has come into being in Juliet’s soul between her first meeting with 
Romeo and her appearance at the beginning of the Second Act I The whole spnng 
of her inner life has in the interval ripened The closed bud has been penetrated by 
the full beam of love, and lifts itself up m full splendour to the sun This great 
change, the crisis of her inner life, the actress must render perfectly clear to us The 
naive, childlike, unrestrained tone of the first scene, which g;ives no sign of slumber- 
ing power and passion, has yielded to the tone which now tells us of a new emotion 
swelling into life In this tone the hearer has jl presentiment of that mner force of 
the soul which has taken possession of the whole being for life Although the child- 
like air of the First Act does not entirely disappear, yet there is seen through it a 
dnill glow that reddens the serene heavens This epoch in her hfe, revealed m the 
comparison of the two above-mentioned scenes, we must, in the representation, be 
made to feel in its full truth and beauty And what a difference is there betweev 
the Juliet of the close of the Second Act and her first appearance m the second scenr 
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ui the Third » We no longer see the restless, anxious, half unconstrained, half-love 
intoxicated being, the full fruit has ripened The woman stands Defore us, m the 
unbroken energy of the blissful feeling to which the universe has become personified 
m her husband The actress must here reveal to us a Juliet noting in the poetry of 
love, and yet free from all mawkish sentimentality, — z, Juliet transformed, inspired 
by the fulness of life It is the one moment of full content, which dreams not of the 
thunderbolt that is to stnke it These epochs of the mner life to which we refer must 
be clearly distinguished m the dramatic representation, and yet, at the same time, so 
connected that in the one that precedes shall be contained the one that follows 
If the acting of the piece does not achieve this, the catastrophes will appear to us 
but the accidents of an individuality which will never possess for us any organized 

life (pp 418,4x9) 


GUSTAV RUMELIN 

{^Skakespearestudien} p 65 Stuttgart, 1866 )* — ^In Romeo and Juliet the unfold 


• I should have thought it hardly worth while to insert this short extract, the only one pertment to 
the present volume, had not the work fiom which it is taken lately assumed a prominence to which it la 
scarcely entitled m an article on ‘ Shakespeare in Germany of To-day,* in PittnanCs M^hly Maga- 
mUi October, 1870 Mr RStmewn’s essay resembles the stone which Sir James Mackintosh saya 
Coleridge threw into the standing pool of cnticism It made a great splash, bu^ unlike ColendgeV 
missile, It sank from sight, and the npples caused by it qmckly subsided Mr Rumslin assumes to 
be a R«dhst% and in tlmt character cnticises the modem German worship of Sh , which flourishes he 
says, to the negject of Goethe and Schiller The Theatre in Sh’s time, he maintains was socially 
in a very low position the poet himself was held m but small esteem by his contemporaries, both 
by his buth and his profession he was excluded from intercourse with the noble and refined he 
wrote for a mixed audience (according to the *well known representation of Thomas Nash*), of title 
ftunesse dorh^ soldiers sailors servants, and wenches among whom there was no place for respect- 
able men or decent women. Furthermore, says the cntis m aU Sh.*s dramas scarcely one can be found 
m which the treatment of the subject is properly developed or practically conceivable In proof is 
adduced the above cntiosm on Romeo and Julies of which alone I can properly take notice m this 
volums Mr Rumbun’s «eay, wntten in a very brilliant and dashing styls naturally aroused the 
German Shakespeare Society, against whom it was directed In the * yahthtck ftar *867* there appeared 
three answers— the first by Mr Kari, Elzb, who treated Mr Rumeun very much in Sydney Smifri’s 
styls oa the pnnciple that the things m his book that were new were not good, and the thmgs that 
were good were not new * Mr Rumelin’s attack on Sh.,* says this well known emment scholar, 
founded almost word for word on the following passage in Schlegei.*s LedurrsifTarks, voL vi, p 
173) ** Of what avail to Sh, was the cultivation of the age in which he lived? He had no share m it 
Meanly bom, uneducated, ^orant, he passed his hfo m low company, and worked at day*s wages to 
gratify a vulgar mol^ without a thought of gloty or posterity ** Long ago Schlbgel. silenced fins hos- 
tile cnticisin by showmg that there was not a word of truth m it, although it had been a thousai^ tunes 
repeated * 

The second reply in the is from Br Friedr. Theod Vischbr, and if Mr Rumelxh 

wrote hia volume honestly and sincm'ely, as 1 doubt not he did, and with a sm^e tye to discover ^*s 
true a es thet ic pomtion in the world of letters, he cannot hut rejoice diat he has beea the means of Riot- 
ing such a masterpiece of aesthetic cnticism. Dr Vischer acknowle^es die charm of certam pas- 
sages m the ReahsPs essay, and acknowledges the value of such cnbcism on Cnttcism, but shows that 
in endeavounng to be a Realist, Mr Rumelin goes too for and becomes a MaU^tsi, and m his seal 
a giww t Sh.*s cntics makes a fierce and undeserved onslaught on the poet him^lf (The substance, 
however of all these replies to Mr Rumeuk relates to Hamlet, and m therefore mappropnatehere.) 

The last reply m the yahrhuch is from its editor, Fr. v Bodenstkdt, who exposes, as he says, Mr 
Rumbun*s superficial knowledge The ‘well known description in Thomas Nash* is nowhere to be 
found, and other citations also are shown to be erroneous, &c., && In reference to the chapter from 
which I have taken the above extract from Mr Rumelik*s essay, Bodenstedt says, ‘It is an etemd 
pity that Mr Rumelxn did not live in Sh.’s days the poet could have learned so mm* from the Rea}- 
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mg and conduct of the action are in general excellent, but the means taken by Fnar 
Lawrence to prevent the marriage with Count Pans, and which alone bnngs on the 
catastrophe, is the strangest, the most unnatural, the most perilous, ay, and the most 
inconceivable, that the boldest imagination could have invented, while various easy 
and obvious means to the same end never once are thought of We m vam ask 
Why does not Juhet simply confess that she is mamed already, and confront the 
consequences with the heroism of her love? Why does she not flee? She comes 
and goes imhmdered, and even the Fnar’s plan accomplished no more than that 
instead of starting for Mantua from her father’s house, she would have to start from 
the neighbouring churchyard Why does she not feign sickness ? Why is not Pans 
induced to withdraw by being informed that Juliet is already wedded to another ? 
Why does not the pious Father fall back upon the obvious excuse that as ^ Chnstian 
pnest he could not many a woman while her first husband was still living ? But as 
it IS, the tragic result is brought about by a mere accident, m the shape of the silhest, 
and m Its execution the rashest, of all devices 


ULRICI 

{^Jahrhuch der Deutscken Shakespeare- Gesellschafi^ vo\ m, p 9 Berlin, 1868; 
fin reference to the foregoing questions of Mr Rxjmelin, the learned commentator 
says ] Shakespeare would simply reply ‘Thy questions prove, good friend, that 
thou art no poet, the remedies whereby thou proposest to solve the difiiculty are pro 
taic to the last degree, whereas the remedy that Fnar Lawrence adopts is thoroughly 
poetic, and his reason for adopting it is admirably brought forward on the one 
hand, regard to his own safety recommended it, because he ought not to have mar 
ned the lovers against the wishes or knowledge of the parents, and on the other, it 
was inspired by the wish and the hope to unite the hostile houses, if, as a condition 
of their reconciliation, he could offer to bnng to hfe the daughter of one house, and 
by the hand of the son of the other lead her back to them * 

BODENSTEDT 

{Jnirodmiton to Translation of Romeo and Juhet, 1868 ) — Just before Romeo 
altars, and when we know him only by name, the language takes a melodious, poetic 
character, which, in the most graceful manner possible, brings us a grateful relief 
from the preceding dm of tongues and clash of swords We become acquainted 
with him as an xnexpen^nced youth, whose heart, athirst for love, glows for Rosa 
line, a cold beauty, who neither returns nor understands his passion That Romeo’s 
love for Rosalme is no mere boyish fancy, as the critics generally maintain, but a 
strong, ardent feeling, the poet intimates clearly enough Romeo held his beloved Ro- 
salme for the glory of her sex, because he knows no other, and has had no opportunity 
for comparisons His sympathizing fnend Benvoho seeks to give him such an 


1st, ttot n^dy m his choice of respectable home-spun subjects, but also m the art of poropoatiou, and 
m regsffid to the unities. The world would have been spared many a tear, for the Realist would have 
given such hmts, so d^xcate and so thoroughly artistic, that, if Sh. had followed them, not one of the 
heroes of hxs tragedies would have come to gne£’ 

The next answer to Mr Rumelin comes from Dr Ulexci, and the only passage in it re&mng tc 
Romeo and Juliet is given above £d 
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opportunity, because thereby he sees the best way to lead Romeo^s passion in the 
right path At Benvolio’s suggestion and Mercutio’s, Romeo goes for the first time 
into a great company, the ball at old Oipulefs, and, not to be known, the friends go 
masked , he sees Juliet, the daughter of the hostile house, who, hke Romeo, appears 
m such a festal gathering for the first time Scarcely grown out of child’s shoes, 
but fourteen years of age, a freshly blooming human flower, she is destmed by her 
parents to become the wife of the young Count Pans, whom she does not know, and 
has never even seen 

The talk of the lovers m the still night is so full of sweet magic, that one is sc 
earned away by it that he can hardly so much as say to himself This bliss is toe 
great to find room on earth , for such overpowenng happiness this world of care is 
not made 

Do we question whether it can last, whether it can possibly endure ? Our dehght 
in it overcomes everything, even the fear of destruction » "What is time, as ordinanly 
measured, for those blessed with such love? One moment of such blessedness out- 
weighs centunes of common life And besides every thoughtful man knows that over 
everything high and beautiful m hfe hangs a tragic fate , its bare breathing existence 
is accounted by the coarse multitude an outrage , it is tolerated only in Art But in 
Art one must not suffer his enjoyment of the truly beautiful to be disturbed by a self- 
conceited moralizing, as unfortunately so often happens when the broad authority of 
a celebrated name gives the law to criticism 

The maxims and sentences of Friar Lawrence are so general that they hardly adnut 
of application to special cases, and least of all do they justify the opinion of vanous 
commentators that the Poet intended in them to bnng folly out the leading thoughts 
of this tragedy 

" Passion gives power,” says the Poet, and he makes the calm, moderate wisdom 
of Father Lawrence give way to the passion of Romeo, not the reverse Indeed, 
could we for a moment imagine the ardor of the young lovers changed or cooled by 
the persuasive breath of the Fnar’s lips our interest m Romeo and Juhet would be 
extinguished instantly But it is increased when the Fnar gives the benediction of 
the Church to the tie woven by the purest and noblest passion 

Romeo and Juhet is the first piece m which I have ventured to enter the lists with 
Schlegel, the special founder and ablest teacher of the art of poetical translahon. 
It IS also the first piece in which Schlegel appeared as the most distinguished inter- 
preter in his day of the great Bnton The first specimen of his work (Scenes from 
the Second Act) was published 1 ^ him in 1796, m the third No of SchiHei’s 
^fforen^ 

That my translation is throughout an entirely new tr^lahon every mtelligent 
reader, upon companng it with Schlegd’s and with the anginal text, will see at a 
glance I venture to express the hope that it will be found to be an improved trans- 
lation Were I not myself persuaded of its worth, I should not presume to come 
before the pubhc with it The warmest admirers of Schlegel must confess that his 
* Romeo and Juliet’ is mfenor to his subsequent translations of other plays Michael 
Bemays says, it is to be regretted that * Romeo and Juhet,’ on which Schlegel first 
tned his hand, and which was the first he published, did not undargo a revision af 
a later penod It wasOly in this piece that he made large use of the freedom 
whudi he took of suhstitrong Alexandrines for the five-foot verse of the origmaL 
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ALBERT COHN 

(‘S-4 tn Germany tn the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries An Account of 
English Actors in Germany and the Netherlands^ and the Plays ferformed by them 
during the same fertod London, 1865 ) — ^We have no evidence to show that this 
piece [Romeo and Juliet] was ever performed m Germany earlier than 1626, and 
the version now before us* is probably to be attnbuted to a somewhat earlier date 
The employment of Alexandnnes is a proof that it cannot have been made before the 
introduction of that species of verse by the Silesian poets The places mentionedf give 
no clue as to the place where the play was first produced, but dialect and orthography 
point to South Germany or Austria Neither have we here the authentic text as it was 
played by the English comedians, but a version calculated for the requirements of 
the st^e at a later penod, in which the English element was but very shghtly repre 
sented in the companies , perhaps, indeed, was httle more than a reminiscence The 
reader will perceive at once that this piece does not proceed from any of the numer 
ous sources on which the Shakespeanan tragedy is based On the contrary, it is 
Sh's play, almost scene for scene, many passages, indeed, are hteral translations 
Though certainly against the intention of the editor, there are even instances in 
which really poetical passages have shpped in from the onginal unobserved, the 
poetry of which, however, can only be discerned after they have been divested of the 
jargon in which he has clothed them But the reader will easily perceive how he 
has compensated himself for such mistakes, by the omission of aU ie finer motives 
of this magnificent tragedy, as also by the insertion of comic scenes which are utterly 
devoid of taste, and, by their disgusting coarseness, obliterate even the very small 
amount of tragic feehng of which this author is capable But the treasure of poetic 
thought contained in this sublime fiction is so inexhaustible, that, not^thstanding 
the mutilated form in which it is presented to us, we can still imagine tTiat it must 
have excited immense interest in a German audience of the seventeenth century 
These were the actors who, as the earliest representatives of the English stage 
abroad, initiated the Germans into dramatic art, and, when Sh was still living, trans- 
ferred his works to German ground, but nearly a century elapsed after the English 
comedians had disappeared until Sh "s name appeared in Germany The Gallo 
mania which infected the nation, exhausted by the Thirty Years’ War, and corrupted 
the morals, gradually destroyed the effect of Enghsh influence, and interrupted for a 
long time that development of free dramatic art so auspiciously begun under an 
early impulse received from the representatives of the old English stage It was 
only in an mdirect manner, and most probably without any acquaintance with Sh 
himself, that Andreas Gryphius, the only German dramatist of note in the seven 
teenth century, became mdebted to English models for the vast superiority which he 
attained over his contemporaries Sh ’s name occurs for the first time in Germany 
m Morhoff’s ‘ Untemcht von der deutschen Sprache und Poesie,’ 1682, but the 


* Mr CoBsr, xn his very valuable coutnbution to Shakespeanan literature, pnnts the German text 
(with a Irteial English translation by Mr Lothar Bucher m parallel columns) from *the only known 
MS. m the Imperial Library at Vienna. Extracts from it have been published (very incorrectly) m 
EotJAJCD Dbvrisnt*s Geschichte der deutscken Schausptelkunsit Band 1, Leipzig^ 1848, pp 408-434. 
The present impresaion is the first ever published of the complete play The MS has no title page 
aadbearsnodate.* Ed 

♦ t As where the Qown speaks of Kollschin, Budweiss, Gopplxtz, Freystadt, Lmz, as places where 
Inaibands and wrviss have respectively more than one wife or husband Ed 
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author at the same time confesses himself perfectly unacquainted with his works 
We next meet with Sh *s name in Barthold Feind’s * Gedanken von der Opera/ pre- 
ceding a collection of his poems, 1708, but all that he has to say of Sh is that, 
according to ' M le Chevalier Temple,* some persons, on heanng a reading of the 
tragedies of ‘ the famous English tragedian, Shakespeare/ could not help sobbing 
loudly and shedding floods of tears As late as 1740 the name of Sh could appear 
in the works of the learned Bodmer in the guise of ^ Saspar,’ the best proof that he 
knew Sh only from hearsay The first who was favoured with the gift of appre- 
ciating Sh to a certain extent was a Baron von Borck, Prussian ambassador m 
London, who in 1741 translated ‘Julius Caesar* into German Alexandrines, a very 
creditable performance for that time, which, however, was tabooed by Gottsched and 
his school But what must have been the mortification of the latter when he saw 
his disciple, John Elias Schlegel, the dramatist, so much appreciating Sh as to admit 
his supenonty over Gryphius * and this he really did in a periodical founded by 
Gottsched himself, the bhnd worshipper of French taste A few other faint voices 
made themselves heard in praise of Sh , the boldest of these belongs to a writer in 
a penodical, ‘ Der Enghsche Zuschauer/ 1742, who had the courage to confess that 
he would much rather read any play of Sh , however ‘irregular,* than any of the 
most * regular* productions of the leading school A few persons only, however, 
could boast of so intimate an acquaintance with Sh , and for a senes of years the 
latter continued to remain almost unknown in Germany In Zedler’s large Cyclo 
psedia, 1743, Sh is mentioned as having achieved great skill m poetry, ‘ although 
he was no great scholar,* and as having had ‘ some subtle controversies with Ben 
Jonson to the advantage of neither of them,* and even in 175 X the learned Jdcher, 
in his ‘Gelehrten-Lexikon/ copied this luminous dictum with the only addition 
‘ He had a humourous turn of mind, but sometimes could be also very grave, and 
excelled in tragedies * It was reserved for Lessing, the great regenerator of the 
German drama, to impress his countrymen with the gemus of Sh , and with the con- 
viction that a conscientious study of his works was the only means of rescuing the 
drama from total dechne The enthusiasm with which the Germans responded to 
this call of their greatest cntic, and the^ results since obtained by them m the fidd 
of Shakespeanan literature, are sufliciently well known, and it cannot be denied 
that no other nation has ever made a flireign poet so completely its own as the Ger- 
mans have done in the case of Shakespeare 
40 
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CASTELVINES Y MONTESES 

TRAGI COMEDIA 

By Frey Lope Felix de Vega Carpio 

(Translated by F W Cosens One hundred and fifty copies pnnted for IMvate 
Distribution London, 1869 )* Act I, scene 1, opens with Roselo Montes (Romeo), 
Anselmo (nearly corresponding to Benvoho), and Mann, Roselo^s servant, standing 
in front of the mansion of the Castelvtnes, which is ht up for feasting and revelry 
Roselo, ‘longing for pleasures prudence doth forbid,’ persuades Anselmo to go 
masked to the ball with him, and in the discussion the deadly feud between the two 
houses IS fully set forth, without any explanation of its ongin 
Scene ii. Garden of the House of Antomo (old Capulet), with Guests, Musicians, 
&c Roselo and Anselmo enter masked, the former catching sight of ^ulm, to 
whom her cousin, Otamo, is making love, exclaims Oh, wondrous beauty 1 in deed 
and truth thou a Castelvine’s heavenly seraph art Anselmo tnes to make him resume 
his mask, which m his enthusiasm he had removed, but he refuses, on the score 
(which seems to have just occurred to him) that it is ‘ most treacherous thus to steal 
within this good man’s house ’ Antomo (Julia’s father) recognizes Roselo, and his 
rage is excessive, but he is soothed and calmed by his brother-in law, Teobaldo, the 
father of Otanno yuJta is struck with Roselds beauty, and tells her cousin, Dorotea, 

that Love himself ‘ in masquerade would look hke yonder gentle youth, all grace ’ 
Roselo and Otewto both make love to Julta at the same time, and she gives hei 
hand to Roselo, but turns her face to Otamo, Roselo understanding that her conver 
sation is meant for him, although it is addressed to Otamo In this way Julta very 
adroitly gives a nng to Roselo, and makes an appointment to meet him m the Gar 
den After the guests have all departed Julta discovers Roselds name, and bids hei 
maid, Celta, go to him on the morrow, and in her name retract all that she had said 
In scene m, between Amaldo, Roselo’s father, and his servant, Ltdto, we are m 
formed that Roselo is fond of fencing, horses, tennis, and dicing now and then 
Scene iv, in Antomo’s orchard , Julta gets nd of Otamo by asking him to go and 
lull to sleep her father, who rests but ill, and afterwards come and take such poor, 
nngraaous love as she may have to offer him Otamo retires and Roselo scales the 
wall by means of a rope-ladder and enters, gaily dressed Julia tells him that it is 
impossible to continue their hardship now that she has discovered his name, and 
begs him to leave her 

Julta When first thou didst entrap my wand’nng eye. 

The sight was love,— for doth not all Verona 
Full loudly smg Roselo Montes’ praise ?— 

’Twas then I hcence gave for words, 

•Twas then I own’d myself thy slave. 

But, since I know thy name and km. 

My love ebbs back, all chill’d at heart, 

Feanng all ills, aye, even dark death’s hand 


* I cannot but think that others wUl be as much interested as I have been ra noting tbe different 
tr^tmOTt that the sme story received at the hands of Shake^are^s greatest dramatic contemporary 
*hew>to given a synopsis rf each Art wrf scene We traislatien by Mj 
C os^ » as 6ith&l, presumably, m «s rendenng of the onginal as it certainly la bemihfii] m type 
giaphical execution, and should be highly pmed by all students of Shakespeare^ JSn 
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Roselo says that he will do anything she asks him, except refrain from loving her 
Poselo I*d have thee all mine own, sweet star, 

In secret, if thou wilt a close friendship 
With a holy friar I have, and he, I know. 

Will aid us , but should his conscience scruples hold, 

I’ll find some subtle means of cure 

yuha My very soul doth tremble at thy words 
Roselo What fears my dearest Julia ? 

Juha More than a thousand ills 

Roselo They are but fancied ills , once wed. 

All rivalry would cease, all hatred should be dead 
Love beckons by this safe and secret road 
To hold our houses free from hate. 

And through our love shall smile everlasting peace 
yuha Look that thou no promise dost forget 
Roselo Nay, this I swear, forgetting such, 

May heaven desert me at my need 
yuha Swear not, for I have read 
That ready swearers have 
Scant credit with the world or God 

Roselo What shall I say, sweet maid ? 
yuha Say that I thy hearths desire am 

The Second Act opens with a conversation between Teohaldo and his servant, 
Fesemoy in an open space before a Church in Verona Fesento tells his master that 
two ladies of the Monteses had pushed aside, m the church, the chair of the Donna 
Dorotea {Teobaldds daughter) This insult bnngs about the catastrophe of the 
drama Teobaldo is funous, and m his rage apparently exaggerates the offence 
‘ Such ’haviour would disgrace a very Goth, To jostle noble ladies from their seats * 
While they are talking Otamoy yulm, and Ceha approach and enter the church. 
Teobaldo sends Fesento to bid Otavto come out to him, and as soon as the young 
man appears the father upbraids him for dangling forever at his cousin's heels, 
utterly heedless of the family honour After having thoroughly roused Otamo by 
calling him a coward and a fool, he tells him that * the seats prepared for his kindred 
in the church these craven Montes dared to misplacej^' and they both then rush mto 
the church to find the ‘ coward crew ' While they are gone Roselo and his friend 
Anselmo appear, and the former tells Anselmo how he has been married to yuha by 
Aurehoy although the good friar begged with tears to be excused from performing the 
ceremony Anselmo can see in it nothing but misfortune, owing to his friend’s rash 
ness , and asks Roselo how he manages to visit his wife 

Roselo In the soft silence of the dreamy night, 

Beneath the orange tree that shades 
Her lattice, and by the cedars dark 1 place 
A corded ladder strong,^ Celia doth wait 
While we sweet converse hold. 

When, day shakes loose her golden locks, 

1 bid adieu, and by the cords descend 

Anselmo prudently suggests that Otamo may catch him, but yultUy it seems, provides 
against it, because 
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Beneath the orchard’^s wall, from eventide 
Till midnight, she speaks and walks with him. 

He then doth bid farewell, and homeward goes 
To dream until the morrow sunlight knows 
Amdmo And this is loving woman’s wit * 

Hast thou no jealous fear his words 
May not be such thy wife should hear? 

Roselo I often tn close ambush he. 

And hear each word 

Their conversation is mterrupted by ternble outcnes issuing from the church, in 
which Antomo {Roselo^ s father) is heard to shout — 

Although thou hast the seats 
As high as heaven’s vault, 

I would, as I do now, seize 
And cast them to the lowest hell 

Roselo recognizes the voice and rushes intQ the church, whence immediately issue, 
with drawn swords, Antomo, Teobaldo^ Otavio, and Resento, who place themselves 
on one side, Amaldo, Ltdto, Mann^ and Anselmo on the other, Roselo, in the cen 
tre, acting the part of a most earnest peace-maker, offers to replace the seats in the 
church whence they were removed, but Otavto will not listen to reason As a last 
appeal, Roselo cunningly proposes that Otamo shall many Andrea Montes, while he 
mames ^Ita Castelmn, whereby ‘ every cause for stnfe and broil would cease ’ But 
nothing will appease the funous Otavto, even more enraged at this last insidious 
proposal, and in the fight which follows he is killed by Roselo, who, as the Duke of 
Verona, with soldiers, appears on the scene, takes refuge in a tower, and is stoutly 
defended by his servant, who hurls stones at those below The Duke endeavours to 
find out the guilty parties, and all assert that Otavto was alone to blame, the Duke 
havmg persuaded Roselo to descend from his tower, appeals to Julta to know whether 
Roselo is guilty of her cousin’s death 

Roselo And I in truth dare ask her if he fell 
In fair and open conflict, ay or no ? 

Julta Most noble Duke, albeit I have lost 
A cousin and protector both, a thousand times 
I say but yes and yes again, for truth 
Doth force these words from out my hapless lips 
Duke Saw’st thou the fray, dear lady ? 

Jttha From yonder holy porch, the fray 
Was seen of all Verona This gentleman 
Did almost sue for peace , 

Otavio, proud and haughty sis Castelvin’s son 
Should ever be, did seek a cause, alas ! 

For quarrel with this Montes youth— [^Ralls on Ceua’s neek 

Oh, heaven ! then my witness is in truth— 

I nothing saw through blinding tears 

All witnesses bemg m frivor of Roselo, the Duke is puzzled, and appeals to the Cap* 
tarn of the soldiers 

Duke —Good Captam, what for prudence* sake 
Should now mark best our course ? 

Captam. From out Verona he must bamshed be. 

For if he stay a tumult will arise 
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Duke Thy counsel doth command our thoughts 

Roselo IS therefore banished, but, in the meantime, the Duke takes him to his 
palace as * an honoured guest * 

In the second scene Roselo takes leave of yuha^ promising that he wiU come in 
secret to Verona * when only stars can see, until favounng sunshine smiles with hope 
upon their loves * The two servants, Marin and Ceha^ also make love, and part 
with similar promises The interview is mterrupted by Julu^s father, who, heamng 
strange voices in the orchard, calls for his ‘ halberd,’ and Roselo escapes with Mann 
over the wall When Antonio enters, yuiia explains her tears by her sorrow for 
Otamds death, whom she mourns, not only as her cousm, but as her prospective 
husband This sets her father to thinking, and after her departure he confides to his 
servant that he must provide a husband for her 

Her husband should be brave and noble, nch, 

And must well favour’d be 

Count Pans did entreat me for her hand. 

Ere he did journey with the Duke, 

He will return anon Think’st thou, good Lucio, 

She’ll mourn the dead forever, while 
A hving lover woos her tearful eyes to smile ? 

The third scene is laid on the road to Ferrara Count PanSy Roseloy and Mann 
enter Count Pans says that he has turned his back on Verona, having found out 
that Julia was averse to his wooing, and that, although he was closely bound m 
friendship to the Castlevines and to the dead Otamo especially, yet Roselo had acted 
so nobly, that, for his sake, he was ready to be a Montes Roselo gratefully accepts 
his offers of friendship and protection as far as Ferrara, for he is much in dread of 
the bands of hired assassins which Teobaldo had sent after him While they are 
talkmg, a messenger enters, bearing a letter from Antonio, hogging Pans to return to 
Verona to avenge Otavuls death slam by Roselds treacherous steel, and endmg with, 
* Julia a husband waits — a son-in-law elect’ Paru, of course, at once turns back 
to Verona after assunng Roselo that he will still retain the same affection as ever for 
him after he is mamed to Julia After his departure Roselo^ s excitement knows no 
bounds, and he fairly shouts aloud denunciations of JuMs perfidy, which he at once 
takes for granted 

The Third Act opens with an interview between Antomo and Julia Antonio 
tells his daughter tto he has pledged his word and Castelvm’s honor knows no 
taint nor shade’) that she shall marry Pans Julia is horror-struck, and says 
aside, * Dare I not die? What fear I then?— thrice welcome death I’ then aloud to 
her father 

I am ready, and to-day, to wed the Count 
Whene’er he cares to claim my hand 
’Tls his I 

Antonio Thou speaker bravely^ 

Juha Sw, ’hs m vain to se^ to cross thee more * 

Thine honour is as dear to me as is mine own 
Already call me, sir, Count Pans’ wife 

Antonio oveijoyed hastens off to prepare for the wedding 

Julia Portia did seek stem death in stifling flame , 

Lucretia’s steel was sharp and quick. Dido with sword 


40 * 
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At breast, sighed sweet memones *neath the moon 
To her brave Trojan youth, weeping salt tears 
To swell the sapphire sea, Iphis a cord 
For bhnd Anaxaretes* love, and for that cqld 
Proud Roman’s threat the subtle poison’d 
Draught fair Sophomsba drained , 

Hero of Sestos on her sea girt tower waits 
Sadly m vain , she sees Leander’s corse. 

And casts her body headlong in the surge , 

With poignard point at breast, and bated breath. 

Slow shdmg o’er the bloodstam’d grass 
Dies Thisbe, and so *mid lovers holds 
The palm for purest love 
For me, nor fire, nor cord, nor poisoned bowl — 

One single shock shall free the deathless soul 

Ceha^ her maid, enters and tells yuha that she delivered to the Fnar Aureho tne 
better m which ytdta said that she would die rather than many Parts, and adds 
My gnef was great 

To see Aureho weep, for at each word 
He read a bitter sigh escaped his breast 
His cell he enter’d, and when an hour had gone 
Return’d, and in my hand this phial placed. 

And said that thou should’st drink the juice 
It doth contain 

yulta does not at once place faith in the Fnar’s prescnption, but Celta rephes • 
Thou knowest, lady, he’s well skill’d 
In subtlety of herb and poisonous weed. 

And hath a fame more wide than all Verona holds 

Still yulta IS not convinced, but says 

True, he is learned in every herb that spnngs, 

And every subtle distillation, too, he knows. 

Should this be weak, and should its charm 
Lead me to love the Count, and so Roselo harm ? 

However, Celta at last overcomes the distrust of her mistress, and Julta drinks 
the draught in the behef that it is poison 

yulta I dnnfc the draught, Celia, farewelU 
I die Roselo’s own true wife, this truly tell I 
Hah» the confection works through all my veins, 

My quaking flesh doth creep, my veiy soul 
Seems tom firom out its earthly home ! 

Oh heavens ! some poison Aureho hath distilled’ 

Hast given me the potion that he sent ? 

Ceha That, lady, only which Aureho did commandk 
yuha Methinks some sad deceit, and he 
Btalh changed the draught the fluid works 
Upon my bursting heart as rankest poison might 
Cdta. Didst drmk it all, sweet child ? 
yulta Each dmgged drop, unto the last. 

Celta What feel you now ? 
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^Ita That every vein doth throb and bursty 
And every breath comes thick and hard , 

A crushing weight doth rest upon my heart, 

Oh, heavens, Celia ♦ 

Celta Sweet lady * 

yulta Madness now seems to seize my beating brain * 

Celta What treachery’s this? Would I had ne’er been bom 
To be the messenger of ill, sweet girl ^ 

yulta I would thou’dst brought it earlier Oh, sweet sleep I 
Tell my Roselo not my death to weep 
Celta Alas ! alas ! dear lady, I — 
yulta Tell him I died his own true loving wife , 

Tell him I wait him mid the starry host. 

Tell him I died with woman’s truth — 

I could not live to be another’s bride 

Tell him ne’er to forget his Julia — ^luckless maid ' 

Nor let her love e’er from his hving memory fade 
Celta What cruel agony ! — ^what moisture rests. 

Like swollen dewdrops, on her gentle brow ’ 

yulta My feet refuse their oflEice — I cannot stand ! 

Celta Come, come, rest upon thy couch and sleep , 

’Twill soon pass o’er — ^let me lead thee in 

yulta I know not I Oh, sad end to all my love I 
And yet I die consoled — ^we’U meet above 
Celia, wnte tenderly to my husband when I’m dead. 

And — and — 

Celta What says my Juha — mistress dear ? 

yuha I know not what I spake *Tis sad to die 
So young 

Celta Come, sweet lady-— comei rest upon thy couch 

yulta Father, adieu! I am Roselo’s, and forever now 
I’m his alone, — dear Celia, wipe my brow 

Celta Come, gentle lady, come, I’ll lead thee in 
yulta I cannot stand ! Oh, farewell, my husband ! 

My only love! sweet husband Ah! [Mxeum 

In the next scene Ameltna finds Eoseh wandenng disconsolately in the streets of 
Ferrara, and tells him how « 

Antonio to his daughter did propose 
This mamage with the Count, but neither 
His commands, the gentler sway of friends. 

Nor word of kinsmen could persuade her aught 
To sigh the magic ‘ Yes ’ 

Her father using high authonty and sway, 

Perforce ^e yields, and, the betrothal fixed. 

The mght did see the vestures of brocade 
And gold in hottest haste pr^ared. 

The torches lighted. Pans by her side attends, 

When Julia swoons as one witti mortal sickness stmdk. 

And falls as dead 
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Roselo VlhzV my own sweei Julia dead? 

Anseima Hush! I did due caution hold, and said 
That thou shouldst hsten She fell as dead 

Rcselo How can I listen if my love lies dead? 

Anselmo Thy Julia lives 

*%nselmo then proceeds to tell of the moummg and weeping, and the funeral, all 
the while Rosela is m an agony of impatience, at last Anselmo tells how Fnar 
Aureho sought him out and divulged the nature of the potion yulta had taken, 
which would * bnng two days and nights of deathly slumber to the heart,* and that 
he must seek out Roselo and bid him hasten to the tomb, and on her awakenmg Ey 
with yulta to France or Spam The scene ends with some poor fun from Martn^ 
who IS the clown of the piece 

The next scene discloses the Lord of Verona trying to console Count Parts they 
are interrupted by Antonio, who enters to announce that yuha being dead, and all 
his vast possessions needing an inhentor, he had resolved to comply with the wishes 
of his km and marry his niece, Dorotea, who responds to his offer, and that he is now 
only awaiting a dispensation from Rome The Lord of Verona and Parts at once 
heartily congratulate him, and he leaves them to visit his ‘ young bride * 

Scene iv, The Vault beneath the Church of Verona yulta awakes, and is tern 
fied at her situation, scarcely knowing whether she be alive or dead, at last memory 
returns, and she remembers the Fnar^s potion Just then, seeing a flickenng hght 
enter the tomb, she retires to a corner of the vault, and Roselo comes forward with a 
lantern, and Marm following 

Mann Pray leave me here, *tis more discreet, 

1*11 guard the door that’s nearest to the street 
Roselo Anselmo’s there, 

Why stand aghast and look 
So pale and tremble ? 

Mann, *Twere better that the Bishop with his tram 
Should come with holy water first 
Ah i I feel a touch upon my arm ! 

[Overturns the lantern and exttngutshes the hght 
Roselo Accursed be thy clumsy hand and foot ! 

Marm Assist me, Holy Mother, aU the saints give aid 
I feel I’m dead and buned, with mouldy corpses laid 
Roselo Silence ! some one speaks 
Mann* Oh 1 did you hear a corpse’s voice? 
yslta {aside ) No doubt Aureho’s potion did contain 
Some sweet confection wooing without pain 
Death’s counterfeit, soft slumber 
And in this house of death they’ve laid me 
Roselo Agam the whisper of a human voice 
Marin Oh, good San Pablo and San Lucas, 

Rt ue ms tnducas^ 

Roselo ^ Here, trembling fool, this lantern take. 

And m the chapel of the church above 
Thou’h find a hght 

Marm How can I venture there alone, for note you nx 
How unnerved lam? I feel both cold and hot 
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Roselo Cease thy coward words, and go at once 
Mann Good gracious * who again hath touch’d my arm ? 

Roselo What can be done ? 

Mann How should I know ? 

Roselo Canst touch the wall ? 

Mann Ugh ! In the nape of the neck I’ve touched 
A cold and clammy corpse, oh dear ’ 

San Bias, Antonio, aU the samts, oh hear » 

Roselo How now ? 

Mann Ugh ! I touched it now , so fat and soft, 

A filar’s paunch, I’ll swear Ah, here a skull ! 

It seems an ass’s, ’tis so big, I feel 
As if his teeth were fixed upon my heel 
Roselo What ! — -teeth ? 

Mann I tremble, know not what I say or fear, 

I put my finger ’tween the stones all broken here. 

And thought ’twas something gnawing at my flesh — 

Who touches me again — oh, dear * 

Roselo Where have they laid Otavio’s hfeless corse ? 

Mann Why speak of that just now, good sir? 

Oh help I 

yuha (asule) Alas! alas! no hiding-place I see, 

They come, alas I and whither shall I go ? — 

Gentlemen, pray, say are ye alive or no ? \Roselo an(^ Mann fall down. 
Mann I’m not alive , m fact, I’m sure I’m dead 
Roselo Who speaks of death with such melodious voice ? * 

Sweet Love, illumine with thy magic fire I 

Mann I wish Love would, these dead men here 
Like droning bees go buzzing by your ear, 

First nght, then left, but give no hght to cheer 

Roselo Courage, we’ll shout Sweet Julia, love I 
Mann We’ll suppose Otavio hears you call, 

H-w’U wake the drowsy dead, both great and small 
Roselo My Juha, sweetest love and wifel 
Juha (aside) That voice ’-—it brings assurance to my heart 
But if it be Otavio’s voice. I’ll call, 

And solve all ddubt Otavio, speak 

Mann They call Otavio, and we’re dead men now 
Roselo I’m not Otavio, nor his shadow’d sel£ 

Julta^ Who art thou, then ? 

Roselo Roselo Montes 
Juha Roselo ? 

Roselo Dost doubt? 

Juha Some token give in proof 

Roselo then goes on to say that Ansetmo told him all about the potion that the 
Fnar had sent to her This, however, 1^ no means allays Juha*s mistrust, and she 
a sks what was her last token to Roselo, he replies that it was a precious rdbc. Nor 
does this satisfy her, but she demands to know what present Roselo gave to h« , 
again he tells her Then she asks still further what was given the next day, with 
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equal readiness Roselo answers^ *the diamond jewel which, doth clasp my plume’ 
Julta confesses that these proofs are * most certam,’ and yet she would like to know 
how she addressed her first letter to him Mann has lost his patience by this time 
and breaks forth * More questions in this murky, musty place I’ Roselo^ however, 
answers glibly and correctly, and then Jttlta says, ‘Approach, dear husband of my 
soul * They are now anxious to leave the tomb, and Roseto appeals to yuhato devise 
the means 

yuha It will be wise we still go well disguised , 

So long as these sad ills pursue, 

At the farm which my dear father owns. 

Two labourers’ dresses will be good masquerade 
Roselo Let us forth, sweet Juha 

O Fortune fair, upon our true love smile \ Exeunt 

AntontOf while waiting to receive from the Pope the dispensation for his mamage 
with Dorotea^ decides to live in the neighbourhood of Verona, with his bnde , and 
the fifth and last scene opens at a farm house, where all is bustle and preparation in 
anticipation of Antonio's visit Anselmo, Roselo, Julia, and Mann enter, disguised 
as villagers, with slouched hats, reaping hooks, etc , and ask to be hired as servants, 
according to their several capacities The young hostess welcomes them, and tells 
the reason of the unwonted stir 

Roselo {apart to Juha ) Hearest thou, sweet wife ? 

Juha {apart to Roselo ) Ah, sad, unhappy me » 

Anselmo {apart to Juha ) Thy father, then, will wed again 
Thy patnmony lost, and I 
Then left alone to pine without my Porotea, 

Whom I have loved since that sweet night 
When mask’d we danced till morning’s light 

Juha {apart to Anselmo ) Great Heaven ordaineth all things 
As It will 

They separate, Juha to enter upon household duties, and Roselo and Anselmo to 
work m the fields 

Antonio immediately amves, and, after some banter with the hostess on his 
approaching mamage, he is left alone , and, while wondenng at the delay of Dorotea 
in joming him, and cpngratulating himself that his age restrains him from acting the 
impafrent lover, a noise is heard above 

Preserve me, Heaven, what noise is that? 

Sure ’tis the thunder’s echo that I hear I 

It seems as if the wheels of ^ound 

Had mappM their axles, aiMU one dread crash 

Tumbled m atoms to the earm 

The strength of blood is not so sound 

In creepmg age as ’tis in lusty youth, 

My hair doth stand on end^^m truth 

JuRa {ttnseen above ) ^Mther, father I ^ 

Antonio Great heavens, I know that voicei 'tis— 

Juha, Father I , 

Antonio ^Tis Julia’s voice, or fear creates the sound. 
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Julia Listen, ungrateful father mine, 

If thou hast ears to hear, from out 
Beyond the clouds of death I speak * 

Antonio It is, indeed, my Julia’s voice * 

Julia Hast thou forgotten all, that thou canst doubt 
Thy daughter’s voice? 

Antonio “Where art diou, child, and what thy wish ? 

Julia From the bright world of seraphim I come 
To hold discourse with thee ‘ 

Antonio Sweet child, thy words I hear, but seeming night 
Doth cheat me of thy face the sight 

Julia Barest thou look upon tne form I bear? 

Antonio No, I should die, speak, say on 
Julia ’Twas thee alone who caused my death 
Antonio I caused thy death, oh, heavens » how » 

Julia Didst not seek to wed me ’gainst my will ? 

Julia then proceeds to tell her father of her love and secret mamage Where 
upon her father shifts the blame on her, for not having come to him and confessed 
aP, and that he never could have held out against her showers of tears Juha pleads 
that ‘bewildered joys imagined dangers dark,’ and she preferred death. 

But, father, thou wilt wedded be anon 
Accept a daughter’s prayers I’d have 
Thee wed, forgetting me and all my faults. 

But should my memory fragrance hold. 

Forgive my nusband, and m peace remain 
For my poor sake, oh! seek not to destror 
The heart I love, or at each coming night 
I’ll hover o’er thy couch with torment, till the light 
Compels me to be gone 

After having told her father that her husband’s name is Roselo Montes, she bid* 
him farewell Antonio calls after her that, for her sake, he will hold Roselo as a son 
for evermore 

Teobaldo, Dorotea, Count Pans, and soldiers with halberds enter, guarding A**- 
telmo, Roselo, and Mann as prisoners 

TeobaMo, greatly excited, tells how Roselo was discovered, m spite of his dis 
guise, and wishes at once to decide upon the maimer of his death. 

Consider we anon what death he dies 
Shall he be tied both hand and foot 
To yonder tree, and each an arrow idioot ? 

Or will you slay him with your sword or gun ? 

Speak, Antomo, and let the deed be done 

Antonio, to them astonishment, says that Roselo must not die , and then relates 
what Juhe^s ^int 'from just above the roof* had told him, and winds up wifb 
urgently' be^ng Teobaldo to give his daughter JDorotea to Roselo, so that peace may 
be contoied between the rival houses Count Pa^ also joins his entreaties to 
ciAt^omo;^ Teobiddov&^es, 

If peace by heaven thus shall be ordain’d, 

Rosdo, take bar as wifr 
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Enter JUUA 

yulta No, not so, woiildst thou, traitor. 

Wed two wives ? 

To the exclamations of wonder that burst from all, Jtdta replies, that the is ahvc 
and m the flesh,’ and that her death was only simulated 

Roselo Once rescued from the grave, she’s twice 
My wedded wife 

Count And then twice over should she wedded be 
Antonio My hand, Roselo , and to thee, dear child, 

My arms 

yuha Wait, dear father, first my cousin there 
Shall have the husband of her choice 
Teohaldo And who is he, I pray? 
yuha Anselmo 

Anselmo And that is me, I am prepared 
With hst of all my virtues, gold, and gems, 

And lands 

Antonio Enough, let’s join their hands 
Mann And I, with all my virtues, where 
Shall I find one my cares to share. 

The fright I had upon that awful day. 

When I dragg’d forth from death yon mortal clay 
yulia Celia is thine, a thousand ducats, too 
Roselo Good senators, here, I pray tis understood 
The Castelvmes ends in haopiest mood. 



